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Yewar Describes Present Attitude 
. Personally Written for “The Other Side’’ 








the publican was forbidden to admit 
any person previously notified to him 
by the justices as unsuitable. He was 
thus put on the Black List. A similar 
Act was passed ten years ago, and is 
now obsolete so far as being of any 
practical use. Indeed, many of the rules 
made by the justices were as advanced 


OU ask me what is the attitude 
of the British towards Prohi- 
bition, and what was the in- 
ward meaning of the sudden 

withdrawal of the drastic legislation 
proposed this year. My reply answers 
both questions at once. 

Great Britain has had a longer ex- 
perience of liquor legislation than an; 
country in the world, and in the course 
of the four centuries since her first be- 
ginning, in 1495, has made experiments 
as wild and far-fetched as those to 
which our cousins on the American 
Continent have resorted. 

Britain’s present position is, in fact, 
the result of her long experience and 
her ridiculous mistakes. The English 


public in different decades lives in an 
Y : Lp / I li, manner in which the duties of the mag- 


atmosphere of doubt, and when a senti- 
mental wave comes along is easily led eee), 
S 7 e Wy { istrates had been carried out. The 
/ people of the district could on their 


away by cranks and faddists. At other =o eae ae / 

times, the individual loves facts; his Feo j ; : 

appetite for them is indeed insatiable, side, make gy protest We the judges 
through their representatives on the 

Grand Inquest of the County. 


} 
: 


as the mosi advanced suggestions ui the 
temperance party in our own days. 
Their hands had been strengthened by 
the Acts of 1515 and 1551, which latter 
established a system of licensing, and by 
the excellent Statutes “Articles” 
from 1607 to 1616. 

In 1618 it was definitely settled by 
proclamation that the period for which 
licenses were granted should be one 
year only, and the judges of Assize 
were given power to inquire into the 


passed 





and a man who knows facts is a difficult 
man to convince or unconvince. 

In the year 1495, things were much 
simpler than they are today, and the 
Parliament of England managed to 
stumble on to a piece of legislation 
which was so sound in principle that it 
has lasted us right up to the present 
day; indeed our trouble, or at any rate 
ih greater part of it, since has arisen from 
i the fact that instead of seeing that this old Act was made thoroughly operative Acts of Parliament; it remained for our own time to propose to place the whole 
we have been trying to devise a better method of dealing wih the liquor traffic nation on the “Black List” by means of prohibition. 
and have failed to do so. That Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals would have taken away fifty per cent of 

This Act empowered magistrates to put away common ale selling in the towns the industry of several districts in Scotland, where the distillery industry is situ- 
and places where they should think convenient, and to take sureties of keepers ated, is a minor but not unimportant fact. As in those counties every other indus- 
of ale-houses in their behavior. The power of making or marring the publican try has been killed by land and other difficulties, the result would have been an 
was thus put in the hands of the magistrates and the only appeal, according to immediate increase in the sad and deplorable depopulation which has been going 
a the great Lord Mansfield, was for the publican to show that the magistrates had on in the Highlands for more than fifty years. It would have had a similar effect 

io abused their trust. Proceedings were very rarely taken against magistrates, and 
< the famous case of Sharp v. Wakefield in 1891 very fully confirmed the authority 
~ of this popular tribunal appointed four hundred years ago. 
R Eighty years ago the legislature thought granting a license to anyone who 
‘s applied for it would solve the problem; ten years ago they thought differently 
"and brought in a measure to curtail the redundant licenses granted. License 
holders pay a yearly insurance levy, and yearly about 1,200 licenses are now 
taken away. 


This machinery was all that was 
really needed. If. the provisions had 
been carried out continuously, at least 
three-fourths of our later acts would 
have been unnecessary. Certainly the 
legislation up to this time had been 
perfectly reasonable and clear in its 
meaning—a thing unknown in modern 
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in Ireland. 

Complete failure has followed all such attempts at drastic legislation. Of 
those attempts I will later send you a more detailed and, I think, convincing 
account, but in this short answer to your letter what I would like to point to is, 
I believe, the strongest reason against Prohibition, the reason that makes it an 















impossible solution for all those who really think. 


Commencement of Licensing in 1551. Prohibition and Morality. 


Under the Act and the “Articles” added in the time of James I. and VI., a ; 
very large measure of local option was left in the hands of the local people, and __ placed in a public place in the stocks. , 


It is in the memory of living man when those who imbibed too freely were 


es al nl ell CON 

















































The recent compulsion proposals outran public 
sentiment and feeling, and the trend of public opin- 
ion is in favor of more liberty rather than less. 
There is also a growing, deepening conviction that 
only liberty can make strong men. We may make 
wonderful human engines for turning lathes and 
the handles of machine-guns, by dragooning, drill- 
ing and restriction generally. Three million men 
have voluntarily enlisted in our army—the Boers, 
led by that great versatile man, General Botha, have 
just added three more territory than the 
United Kingdom to this Empire, having only a few 
years ago got the utmost freedom under the Union 


times 








THE OTHER SIDE 


And here surely they proved that though their in- 
tentions were excellent, they lacked the power to doa 
most essential thing—a little clear thinking. A little 
thinking would have shown them that compulsion 
and morality are incompatible. 

Morality clearly implies a choice and the restraint 
imposed by self not by others, or by laws that others 
have made for our supposed benefit. The mere 
shutting of a person in a glass case does not make 
him virtuous. It merely makes him abstain by com- 
pulsion. It does not control his thoughts or his de- 
sires. Morality makes him abstain by his own effort 
and choice. There can be no other morality than this. 
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Liquors AT THE Front— SOMETHING TO DRINK at British HEADQUARTERS IN FLANDERS., 


Jack—and this war has shown us that liberty and 
justice, tempered by generosity, are infinitely more 
powerful in making a people united; happy, and an 
empire prosperous. 

This is to me sufficiently convincing, but to those 
who believe they can improve the conduct of adult 
mankind by compulsion as we do that of childhood, 
the ethical point of view must be the strongest. For, 
of course, the whole aim of those who originated 


Prohibiton was the moral one. 


“Rum” a Mere Vulgarism. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was one of the clearest 
thinkers of his day and one of the most valued con- 
tributors to American literature. 

He detested prohibition, as he did every other form 
of bigotry and hypocrisy founded upon fallacy. 
When a second attempt was made to fasten prohibi- 
tion on his state (Massachusetts) after the law had 
been tested and repealed, Dr. Holmes was one of the 


icaders in th 


o 





ht against it. His opinions on this 
qu are well expressed in his “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” when he referred to the French 


wine with enthusiasm, 


uestion 





in reply to the divinity 





student’s question if he believed in a diet of rum, 
he old autocrat say: 

take to be the name which unwashed 
distilled 


of the 







all its 





vineyard. glow’ 


ig rum. 1 of the foaming grape 


of Eastern France,’ is rum. Hock, which our 
friend, the poet, speaks of as: 

‘The Rhine's breast-milk, gushing cold and bright, 
Po] c the sd madd wer ac - 4? 
Pale as the moon and maddening as her light’, 

= 7 


Sir, I repudiate the lothsome vulgarism 








is rum, 
as an insult to the first miracle wrought by the 
Founder of our religion. I believe in temperance, 
nay, almost in abstinence, for healthy people. 
[ trust that I practice both. But let me tell you 


The cure then is clearly not by prohibition but by 
the training and education of the individual in the 
reasonable use of the good things nature has spread 
before us. It is not the abstention of the hermit but 
the avoidance of excess in using them that is the 
true morality in eating and drinking. This implies 
the constant exercise of our judgment and restraint. 
Prohibition thus sets up something else in place of 
morality when it applies compulsion to the whole 
nation instead of merely to children and the untaught 
or diseased members of the community. 


FAILURE OF PROHIBITION. 


Such efforts must fail and always have failed. 
That they have failed in your prohibition states is 
plain to any onlooker. Indeed, it is worse than 
failure, for it has demoralized citizens, including 
some of those in high places; it has led to wholesale 
adulteration of liquor with vile and“ dangerous 
chemicals. The “drunks” are never charged unless 
they become a serious nuisance by interfering with the 
street traffic, yet in one town in a prohibition state I 
was assured during my recent inquiry that the con- 
victions for drunkenness amount to twenty-five per 
cent of the population. 


In this country, where laws are strenuously ad- 
hered to, we have no such experience; investigations 
are made more minutely into a saloon-keeper’s char- 
acter by the police and magistrates before he is 
allowed to hold a license than in the case of any 
other trader. 


Football and Cricket matches, cinematograph 
picture palaces, vaudeville theatrical entertainments 
(twice nightly, which begin at 7 and finish at 11 
o'clock) with other forms of indoor and outdoor 
amusements of all kinds, have greatly affected the 
habits of the people, and with the spread of education 
it is attractions of this kind that will make a nation 
sober. The result is within the last twenty years the 
sale of whiskey has decreased in the United Kingdom 
15,000,000 gallons per year, notwithstanding the grow- 
ing population. 


You will never make the drunkard sober, the 
wastrel industrious, or the spendthrift economical by 
Act of Parliament. In New Zealand local option 
was introduced some years ago. It has not been a 
success, as in other places where it has been initiated, 
and after an experience of two decades the Leg- 
islature last year brought in a measure of absolute 
prohibition for the whole Dominion, but the effect 
of local option in different districts upon the minds 
of the electors led to the proposal being defeated by a 
large majority. With my experience, having traveled 
the world twice, I can say that the vexed question 
of the control of the liquor industry is dealt with in 
this country better than in most countries I have 
visited, and certainly more so than in Prohibition 
states, and this after an experience of four centuries 
during which it has received the attenion of the Gov- 
ernment. To my mind, the only method of dealing 
with this question under Government control which 
has ever been a success is the Gothenburg System of 
Scandinavia. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS R. DEWAR. 








there are companies of men of genius into 
which I sometimes go, where the atmosphere of 
intellect and sentiment is so much more stimulat- 
ing than alcohol, that if I thought fit to take wine 
it would be to keep me sober. Among the gentle- 
men I have known, few, if any, were ruined by 
drinking. .My few drunken acquaintances were 
generally ruined before they became drunkards. 
The habit of drinking is often a vice, no doubt 
—sometimes a misfortune—as when an almost 
irresistible heredity propensity exists to indulge 
in it—but oftenest of all a punishment.” 

The old outocrat then demarked: 

“Men get intoxicated with music, with poetry, 
with religious excitement, oftenest with love 
Ninon de I’Enclos said she was so easily excited 
that her soup intoxicated her, and convalescents 
have been made tipsy by a beefsteak.” 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual, 1916. 


A summary of facts and figures dealing with pro- 
hibition” was the way we described the Anti-Pro- 
hibition Manual for 1915. 

The 1916 edition of this boeklet is now ready for 
the press. The original edition has met with such 
universal approval that we have decided to make it 
an annual publication. 


Here follows the “Introduction” which should in- 
terest our readers: 

“These pages were compiled with but one purpose 
in view. 

They are intended to furnish a quick and easy 
means of answering arguments offered in support of 
Prohibition. 


Within these pages may be found the answer to 
practically every argument presented to date by the 
Anti-Saloon League or other Prohibition forces. 

An effort has been made to compile the facts con- 
This 
book should be the constant companion of the mem- 
bers of the trade, their employees and their friends. 
The statements contained are authentic and should 
be of value and interest to students as well as the 
average reader. 


tained, in a concise, clear and brief manner. 


Education has solved many questions, but one must 
know before he can transmit knowledge. 

Take this little book; read it; become familiar with 
its contents and—Use i.” 

The editor of the “OrHEerR Sme” has personally 
edited and compiled this new edition as was done in 
the edition of 1915. The 1916 Manual will be ready 
for distribution soon after the first of the year. 
You Will Want a Copy. 


* 
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Taxpayers Foot Dry Bill for 16,000,000 Postage Stamps 


HE “National Monthly’ for April, 1915, in 
an article on Hobson’s Proposed Raid on 
the United States Treasury,” deals with 
the desires of that “dry” exponent to place 
“oreat dry’ speech in the home of every 


American. In part the article says: 


“If other people’s attention is occupied with 
great things, Capt. Hobson’s mind, too, is wholly 
pre-occupied with a great thing, which same 
great thing is Hobson’s speech. Hobson sees 
nothing but this, and with the marvelous zeal 
of single purpose, determines that the American 
people should see it, also. Not some of the 
American people, but al] of the American people. 
We have Capt. Hobson’s own written word for it 
that he purposes to get his speech into 16,000,000 
homes, which include about all of the American 
people, nearly 100,000,000 in all. In sending his 
speech into 16,000,000 American homes, Captain 
Hobson does not, of course, intend that that 
formidable document should be sent in vain; 
Hobson wants Hobson’s speech read and read 
in full. Capt. Hobson must attribute the most 
extraordinary miraculous qualities to his speech 
in making people read who never learned how to 
read, for, according to the census of 1910, there 
are in the United States 5,516,163 persons ten 
years of age and over who are completely illiter- 
ate, and there are many millions more who 
know how to read, but in foreign languages only. 
But Captain Hobson’s plan contemplates indis- 
criminately sending the speech to the illiterate 
homes the same as to the literate. 


Uncle Sam to Pay the Postage. 


“Tt is true that while nominally this might 
seem to be a sheer waste of precious document, 
yet it would not be an entire waste, considering 
that it could be used to start kitchen fires. It 
would be a very costly proceeding, however, to 
the Government of the United States, mulcting 
it to the tune of about $250,000 for carrying the 
speech through the mails. This consideration, 
Captain Hobson, as his letters show, views with 
the utmost equanimity. What is such a cost 
compared to the fact that 16,000,000 American 
homes, both literate and illiterate, will have the 
supreme privilege of getting Captain Hobson's 
memorable speech? The cities have their bread 
lines, and the great war’s effects are reducing 
even formerly well-placed people to penury, but 
apparently no cost is too great to deny the 
people of the United States the inestimable joy of 
reading Captain Hobson’s speech. Hobson wants 
$150,000, and in a great hurry. For what does he 
want this cash? To feed the hungry or succor 
the shelterless? To ask these questions is to do 
severe injustice to Captain Hobson’s mind which 
rises superior to ordinary considerations. In this 
time of world stress Captain Hobson seeks this 
$150,000 fund for the sole and overpoweringly 


important purpose of feeding the minds of the Would you, through your columns, help to raise the 
American people with Captain Hobson’s speech. fund? In order to facilitate your action, I am en- 
That sum, he reckons, will go toward the cost, closing a draft for a news article which can be 
and a low cost at that, of printing tens of mil- used as the basis for editorials. 
in Ene ss his gan As for the postage Faithfully yours, 
in this grand scheme of distribution, the Govern- GC: 

Pek : hs (Signed) R. P. Hopson. 
ment is expected to pay that, amounting it is 
estimated, to $250,000.” In an article, which was sent with the letter, one 


paragraph reads: 


Hobson’s Ambitious Plans. TS ne 
This plan has the double advantage of utiliz- 


Hobson’s letter to the editors of the United States, ing the authority and prestige of the National 
which is reproduced below, explains his ambitious Government, which is so impressive with the 
plans: casual citizen, especially if he has come from a 























THe CzArR ENTERTAINS.—PROHIBITION IN RussIA? Photo by Paul Thompson 
; ’ January, 22, 1915. foreign country, and also of utilizing the public 
‘Editor ————— ee s , 
printing plant and the Government’s frank, sav- 
City. ing the bulk of the cost. 
Dear Mr. Epirtor: “Tt will be noted that Captain Hobson leisurely 


proposes that in the plan—and a huge job it 
is—of circulating his speech in 16,000,000 homes, 
that the Government’s printing plant and the 
Government’s frank be used, thus ‘saving the 
bulk of the cost.’ A cool proposition, that, of 
annexing the Government’s printing plant and 
Treasury for the sole purpose of clogging the 
mails with Hobson’s speech.” 


I am sending you under a separate cover a copy of 
my recent Prohibition speech, and also, for your in- 
formation, a copy of a standard individual letter to 
accompany same. 

Before my right to use the Government frank ex- 
pires next Fall, I wish to send the speech and the 
letter individually into all the homes of America. 

While my part of the cost is but a fraction of the 
total cost to the Government, yet covering the whole The above information should interest every tax- 
country, it will amount to about $150,000. payer of the United States. 
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How About the Other Side to this Appeal? 


E hear so much from the Prohibition 
There 
is an argument that refutes this state- 
ment, for besides the boy that the Pro- 
hibitionist wants to save, there is another boy whose 


orator about “saving the boy.” 


welfare must be looked after. 


The Anti-Saloon League wants to save the boy 
from the Saloon and the “temtations of liquor.’ If 
the home influences of a young man are of the proper 
kind there need be no fear of the failure of that 
young man to succeed in life. In this nation there 
are vast numbers of families in which the children 
are familiar with beer, wine and whiskey and in 
these same families it is a rare thing to find an in- 
temperate member. In Beligum, beer is as common 
a drink among the children as milk is in the United 
States, and in Beligum, we find more people over 80 


years of age than in any other country of the world. 


The young man and young woman of today who 
wants to achieve moral success in their lives must 
realize the existence of that law known as the 
“freedom of choice.” All morality is based upon 


this law. 


The young man who is placed in a narrow trench, 
at one end of which is a goal, and who is so placed 
that he is facing this goal and must walk toward 
it and cannot leave the path—this young man is not 
exercising free will nor does he deserve any credit 
for what he is doing because he has not had the 
opportunity to do otherwise. True morality is gained 
only after the individual has decided what is bad 
and what is good and only after he has resisted the 
bad and has achieved the good. So the young 
man or woman living in the cloistered home—a home 
in which a constant surveillance is maintained to 
keep from the young folks the attractions, the hap- 
penings and the occurrences of daily life in the out- 
side world, coming from this cloistered home, when 
the barrier of restraint is let down, is apt to fall. 
Constant association with the benefits and privileges 
of nature soon teach us by experience how to cor- 
rectly use the benefits and privileges. 


Parents Often to Blame. 


There need be no hue and cry of “save the boy” 
in regard to the liquor question if that boy receives 
proper home training and if he, himself, is the right 
kind of a boy. If a father or mother must fear for 
the welfare of their boy when he is out of their 
presence, and if there is any doubt in their minds as 
to his conduct and his possible danger when he is 
away from his home, then the parents of that boy are 
to blame. 


Again we hear that if we wipe out the liquor in- 
dustry we will save the next generation; we will 
have boys and girls who have never seen a saloon. 
Here, however, the argument of the Prohibitionist 
runs counter to a law of nature. 


Men drink because of their appetite for drink; 
because of a natural desire, a natural craving for 
the beverage which they drink. Grant the absolute 
abolition of the liquor business as represented today 
by the legal manufacture of these beverages and it 
is safe to say that the drinking of alcoholic beverages 
or some similar substitute will continue. Every 
nation has some national beverage and this has al- 
ways been true and always will be true. If the bey- 
erage is misused, regulation of its use follows, but 
that it is folly and foolish to believe that they 
can be made to disappear. Prohibition does, without 
doubt, stop the legal manufacture and sale, but it does 
not stop the manufacture and use of the beverage. 

Moreover, as it is pointed out in another place, 
the method of making these beverages is so simple 
that it is folly and foolish to believe that the pro- 
duction of these beverages can be made to disap- 
pear. 


Nine Year Old Bootlegger. 


As to that other boy. .A dispatch from Bluefield, 
W. Va., March 12th, says that a nine-year-old boy, 
said by the Federal authorities to be the youngest 
bootlegger on record, was arrested in a raid by the 
United States Marshall’s posse in the mountains, 20 
miles from Norton. According to Revenue Officers 
he was found together with an 18-year-old cousin 
operating a complete still which had a capacity of 
30 gallons. This dispatch was printed in the Kansas 
City Star, March 12th. Here, then, is one of the 
results of prohibition. The boy becomes a bootleg- 
ger, a moonshiner, and the tool of the blind tiger. 
He not only is in constant contact with the beverage, 
but further than that he is an associate in an illicit 
business. The patent medicine, vile whiskey and imi- 
tation beers, drugs, ete., that are dispensed in dry 
territory through the illicit sellers, will have a worse 
effect upon the boy than those beverages which are 
made under the Government’s supervision and which 
are sold in places which are licensed and regulated 
by law. 

There is another boy and that is the son of the 
wage-earner whose wage depends upon his position 
with the liquor industry. How about the hundreds of 
thousands of boys whose fathers are employed by the 
distillers, brewers, bottle works, allied industries, 
etc., and to whom prohibition means the loss of their 
daily bread. 


Is it fair to assume that after a man has spent a 
number of years of his life as an apprentice and 
finally has achieved a position of trust through ex- 
perience, bought by many years of service, to ask 
him to cease that occupation which is paying him 
a living wage and accept in exchange, employment 
as a common laborer? This is what the Prohibitionist 
demands. Aside from the loss to the individual man 
there is the loss to his family. His boy loses the 
opportunity for an education, he is prevented from 
getting the proper kind of food and clothing. There 
must be stinting and economy in the family budget. 
Moreover, in a state like Ohio, for example, where 
last winter there were 200,000 unemployed; 200,000 
men who were out of positions and were walking 
the streets ready to take any position that was avail- 
able—Prohibition would add an aditional 100,000 


men. 


All Classes of Labor Represented 


The casting of these extra thousands of men into 
the army of the unemployed would flood the labor 
markets and the disastrous results which would fol- 
low would affect not only those men who had lost 
their positions, but would affect those who are hold- 
ing positions. 

We must remember that all classes of labor are 
represented in the liquor industry. For example, 
thousands of teamsters take the beer and whiskey 
to the consumer. Then there are the brewers, the 
clerks, the stenographers, glassworkers, office boys, 
salesmen, carpenters, lithographers, printers—all 
these must seek work elsewhere. 


Prohibitionists say that they can go into other lines 
of work; easily said but hard to do. In practically 
all trades one must serve an apprenticeship of three, 
four or five years. Many of those who would lose 
their positions are at an age when it would be 
very difficult to learn at a new trade. One thing, 
though, is sure to happen, after a period of idleness 
all of these men thrown out of work by prohibition 
will begin to grow desperate; they will go to con- 
tractors; they will go to bosses; to employers of 
labor and will say—“Look here, I need a job, my 
family is starving, the Prohibitiionists have thrown 
me into the poverty line, I will work for half what 
you are paying your other men if you will just only 
give me something to do.” 

The employer, being a business man sees an op- 
portunity to gain, an opportunity to hire cheaper help. 
Again all labor suffers. 


Prohibition is not the friend but the Enemy of 
Labor. 











NEW YORK 





PENNSYLVANIA 


POPULATION OVER 12,000,000 


ONE HUNDRED MILES 
OF “WET” TERRITORY 


AREA SO.M. 
83,888 
13,956 
96,699 
103,948 
70,837 
70,057 





OVER HALF MILLION SQUARE MILES OF 
DRY TERRITORY HAS A POPULATION OF 
ONLY 4,235,948. 


STATES POPULATION 
IDAHO 325,594 
ARIZONA 204,354 
OREGON 672,765 
COLORADO 799,025 
N.DAKOTA 577,056 
OKLAHOMA 1,657,155 


ONE WET CITY, NEW YORK,ALONE 
HAS A POPULATION OF 4,766,880. 
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OUR PURPOSE. 


HERE are two sides to every question. 
Therefore there are two sides to it. 
You constantly read glowing tributes concerning Prohibi- 
tion. These tributes usually emanate from the pen of Anti-Saloon 
League press agents. 

“Tue OTHER Sipe” is intended to spread before the eyes of the 
American public the facts about Prohibition. 

It is intended to present just what its title suggests—‘‘the other 
side”—of this question. 

The adoption of Prohibition law in any form involves social and 
economic dangers. “THE OTHER Sipe” intends to reveal these dangers 
to you. 

Our columns are open to our readers. 


&ee 


If so tell you friends to send in twenty- 


Prohibition is a question. 


We want your opinions. 


Do you like this little paper? 
five cents and receive “The Other Side” for one year. 
2ete 


OUR BROADER FIELD. 


NOWING that the idea of Prohibition is being erroneously 

applied as a solution to many problems aside from the liquor 

issue, we will throw our columns into the defense of any proposi- 
tion found attacked by that puritanical and paternally inclined minority 
in evidence in every state in the Union. 


The entire campaign of the various “Anti” organizations is based 
upon the fact that occasionally evil results from the abuse of a thing. 
These same evils they attribute to the wse and upon this false deduction 
they demand the “Prohibition” of the thing in question. If this logic 
be good where would this prohibition stop ? 


& & & 
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THE NEED OF DEFENSE. 


HERE are national publications running now in the advocacy 
of the prohibition of those things which make life worth while— 
those things which help us forget the sordidness of our usually 

humdrum living. 


Miinsterberg, in his “American Problems,” discussing “Prohibition 
and Temperance,” has this to say: 


“The inhibition by alcohol, too, may have in the right place 
its very desirable purpose, and no one ought to be terrified by such 
physiological statements, even if inhibition is called a partial 
paralysis. Yes, it is partial paralysis, but no education, no art, no 
politics, no religion, is possible without such partial paralysis. 
What else are hope and belief and enjoyment and enthusiasm but a 
re-enforcement of certain mental states, with corresponding inhibi- 
tion—that is, paralysis—of the opposite ideas? If a moderate use 
of alcohol can help in this most useful blockade, it is an ally and 
not an enemy. If wine can overcome and suppress the con- 
sciousness of the little miseries and of the drudgery of life, and 
thus set free and re-enforce the unchecked enthusiasm for the 
dominant idea, if wine can make one forget the frictions and pains 
and give again the feeling of unity and fricitionless power—by all 
means let us use this helper to civilization. It was a well-known 
philosopher who couples Christianity and alcohol as the two great 
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means of mankind to set us free from pain. But nature provided 
mankind with other means of inhibition; sleep is still more radical, 
and every fatigue works in the same direction; to inhibit means to 
help and to prepare for action.” 

Continuing, he says: 


“What would result if prohibition should really prohibit, and 
all the inhibitions which a mild use of beer and wine promise to 
the brain really be lost? The psychological outcome would be 
two-fold; certain effects of alcohol which serve civilization would 
be lost; and, on the other hand, harmful substitutions would set in. 
To begin with, the nation would lose its chief means of recreation 
after work. We know today too well that physical exercise and 
sport is not real rest for the exhausted brain-cells. The American 
masses work hard throughout the day. The sharp physical and 
mental labor, the constant hurry and drudgery produce a state of 
tension and irritation which demands before the night’s sleep some 
dulling inhibition if a dangerous unrest is not set in. Alcohol 
relieves that daily tension most directly.” 


Hugo Miinsterberg, professor of Psychology of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has made a wise though frank statement in the above and his 
utterances carry weight, coming as the words of one who really thinks. 


ft 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE LIQUOR SITUATION AT 
RIGA, RUSSIA. 


bes DITOR THE NEW REPUBLIC: In answer to your letter of 
August 9, I regret to say that Riga is so near the region of actual 
military activity and has in consequence been so greatly affected 
by the war that it is impossible to give you any satisfactory information 
with regard to the results following the suppression of the sale of vodka 
and other alcoholic beverages. 


I can only say that the sale of these beverages was suppressed by 
order of the Imperial government and is enforced by officers of the 
government and not by the cities themselves, for the cities have nothing 
to say in matters of this sort. 


The order has been enforced with considerable strictness, but there 
are naturally places where these liquors can be obtained in spite of the 
police regulations. To the casual observer there has been a marked 
decline in drunkenness and disorder, but as the city has been under what 
might be considered martial law for many months, it is difficult to say 
what conditions would have been had this not been so. No statistics 
are to be had on the subject at present, and if they are available later they 
will not be reliable, for the population of the city has declined greatly 
since the war began and the figures will doubtless be based on its former 
population. 


This consulate has no information as to the effect of the suppres- 
sion of the alcohol business on the finances of the government, but doubt- 
less the Consul General in Moscow will be able to give you some data 
of interest along this line. Here again, however, I rather think it will 
be difficult to distinguish between those industrial disturbances occasioned 
by the suppression of alcohol and those growing out of the war. 


After the war I may be in a position to furnish you with more satis- 
factory information in regard to this interesting subject and should be 
glad to have you write this consulate. 


DoucLas JENKINS, American Consul.” 
Riga, Russia, September 24, 1915. 


The above letter appeared in the editorial columns of The New 
Republic, November 19, 1915, edition. This publication is the official 
national weekly of the Anti-Saloon League. The editor of this “dry” 
publication was evidently laboring under the belief that the letter of the 
American Consul was additional evidence of the slogan that “Prohibition 
does prohibit” in Russia. However, we have reprinted this communica- 
tion because it is our belief that Mr. Jenkins has well substantiated all 
that we have said in the past in regard to the liquor situation in the Czar’s 
country. Note that: 


“No statistics are to be had on the subject at present, and if they 
are available later they will not be reliable, for the population of 
the city has declined greatly since the war began, and the figures 
will doubtless be based on its former population. 

Further, the American Consul believes: 


“Tt will be difficult to distinguish between those industrial dis- 
turbances occasioned by the suppression of liquor and those grow- 
ing out of the war.” 


Therefore, it is plain that “Prohibition in Russia” does no more pro- 
hibit than “Prohibition in Maine,” “Prohibition in Kansas,” or in any 
other “dry” state in America. The editor of The New Republic has a 
peculiar idea of “dry” publicity, for the most that can be said of the 
letter of the American Consul is that the whole truth about the liquor 
situation in Russia is yet to be determined, and that aside from the con- 
flicting press reports which are now coming from that nation, there is 
no real wav of determining what actual success Prohibition is having. 
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Ministers Admit the Failure of Prohibition 


cc N July 15th, 1914, Chief of Police T. E. 
Donohue of Bangor, issued a general 
order that ‘all saloons must close at 11 
o'clock each evening. and remain closed 
all day on Sunday.’ ” 

This is a paragraph taken from a letter written 
in the Fall of 1914 by John F. Connelly, Secretary of 
the Central Labor Union of Bangor, Me., and 
addressed to Emanuel Koveleski, of Rochester, N. Y. 
In the opening of his letter Mr. Connelly says: 


“You ask me of conditions in Maine under the 
prohibitory law. Has it ever stopped the sale 
of liquor, or is it at present stopping the sale 
of liquor?” 


Mr. Connelly says that “what is called whiskey, of 
the poorest quality, much of it ‘manufactured while 
you wait,’ is the brand of stuff that is sold in Maine. 
In a local printing office I have seen cards printed 
by the hundred—one of a mixture to be prepared 
at the drug store, the other a list to be obtained of 
the grocer, which, when mixed after the fashion 
of a Seidlitz powder, was sold as whiskey.” 

“What are the present conditions? In Septem- 
ber, 1912, W. W. Emerson, Republican, was elected 
Sheriff of this county, to succeed T. Herbert White, 
Democratic Sheriff since 1909. Emerson took office 
January Ist, 1913. In March, less than three months 
later, Emerson was impeached by the State Legis- 
lature and removed from office because he had not 
enforced the prohibitory law and his successor was 
appointed by the Governor. 

“Let us not pass this by too lightly. A Sheriff 
duly nominated by his political party and later elected 
by the voters of his county, removed from office and 


another appointed in his stead. ‘Good,’ said the 
friends of the law, ‘now we shall get enforcement.’ 
Surely the conditions seemed favorable. 


Laws Still Unenforced. 


“Sheriff O’Connell was appointed by Governor 
Haines—he who said that ‘he would have no difficulty 
in enforcing the law.’ 

After over twelve months, what are the pre- 
vailing conditions? That intoxicating liquors can be 
purchased in the City of Bangor and vicinity almost 
as openly today as at any time in its history is 
undoubted. 

“On May 4, 1914, Governor Haines called upon 
Sheriff O’Connell to resign—called upon his Sheriff, 
appointed in the place of the man elected to office 
by the voters of the county. In his letter the Gov- 
ernor said: ‘I am in possession of positive evidence 
that it (the prohibitory law) is not enforced in 
Bangor, Old Town, Lincoln and Winn.’ Does this 
letter from the Governor of the State under such 
circumstances, answer your questions? 

“The Sheriff refused to resign. 

“After a conference between the Governor and the 
Sheriff a newspaper article stated that the Governor 
felt assured that there would be stricter enforce- 
ment.” 

Ministers Petition Mayor. 


Mr. Connelly then goes on to tell how on July 
7th, 1914, the ministers of Bangor wrote to Mayor 
Utterback as follows: 

“We believe that the present enforcement of the 

Prohibitory Law is not sufficiently strict, and we 

hereby respectfully petition Your Excellency to use 


your power as Mayor of the City of Bangor to 

the end that the police force of the city enforce the 

Prohibitory Law.” 

“Does this letter, signed by nineteen ministers of 
Bangor and vicinity, answer your question?”—then 
asks the writer. 

The letter quotes as follows: 

“Don’t let them fool you when they say that there 
are no ‘open saloons’ in Maine. I’m not just sure 
what the expression ‘open saloon’ means. You may 
not find window displays, but you will find well 
located, well stocked bars, not in alleys or out-of- 
the-way places, but on our principal streets, some of 
them rated as being second to none east of New 
York. 


Saloon for Forty Years. 


“They tell of a certain well-known prohibition 
orator addressing a crowd in Bangor’s principal 
square, who, pointing to Bangor’s most prominent 
corner, asked: ‘How would you like to see a saloon 
there?’ And an old man in the audience replied: 
‘There’s been one there for forty years to my per- 
sonal knowledge.’ And he spoke the truth at that. 


“I trust that Bangor has seen the last of attempted 
enforcement. It leads to a condition not found in 
‘open’ times—breeding bottle drinkers—following one 
everywhere —to the ball game, the picnic, the ex- 
cursion, the dance hall—even to the most exclusive 
—and causing more drunkards than all the ‘open’ 
times ever.” 


This letter from one in authority and a citizen 
of Maine, should be of interest to all those who have 
been in the habit of believing that prohibition pro- 
hibits. 














WHO WILL MAKE UP DEFICIT? 


United States Abstracts—1913—Table No. 329— 
Customs and Internal Revenue collected on distilled 
spirits, wines and malt liquors with total national 
revenue and percentage—year ending June 30, 1913. 


(Sources: Customs revenue from annual reports 
on Commerce and Navigation. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce; 
internal revenue, from reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department.) 


Source. 1913 


Customs Revenue— 


Krom! malt hiquorshes- were: aceon meee $ 2,079,000 
rot Wine. 5. Semen ea en eee 6,284,000 
From distilled: spititsaseseeaee eee 10,470,000 

Total’ uscipherc ee eee ee eee $18,833,000 


Internal Revenue: other than License Duties: 








From malt liquors.....................$ 65,246,000 
From distilled jspmitsece..e)e ee seeeeen 158,069,000 
Total®. ccm ra. eee eee $223,315,000 


License Duties: 
For the manufacture of malt and dis- 


tilled, spirits@eperre eee: eee $ 438,000 
For the sale of malt liquors and dis- 
tilled: \spirtisms terete eee 6,394,000 
Total ai3s thts sin oe eee $ 6,832,000 
Total Internal Revenue: 
From alcoholic beverages.............. $230,147,000 
Total Internal Revenue and Custom Receipts: 
From alcoholic beverages.............. $248,980,000 
Total National Ordinary Receipts: 
Brom all soutcess eee eee eer ae $724,111,230 


The liquor industry, then, paid into the Treasury 
of the National Government for the year 1913, $248,- 


980,000, which is over one-third of the $724,111,230 
which represents the total ordinary receipts of the 
United States Treasury from all sources for the 
same year. 


The total revenue received by the various states of 
the Union in 1913, in the form of liquor licenses, was 
$20,992,857. 

The total revenue received by the various coun- 
ties of the Union in 1913, in the form of liquor 
licenses was $6,600,010. 


The total revenue received by the various incor- 
porated places of the Union, in 1913, having a popu- 
lation of 2500 and over, was $51,955,001. 


The total amount paid into the National Treasury; 
the state, county and municipal treasuries, for 1913, 
was $328,527,868. 


This is the revenue that the Anti-Saloon League 
wishes to destroy. 
—(Anti-Prohibition Manual.) 
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Is Humanity Gradually Solving Problem of Excess ! 


RE the peoples of the earth passing through 
alcoholic evolution, that is, is humanity 
gradually but surely evolving out of the use 
of alcohol, or at least out of its excessive 

use? Is it true that the longer races drink, the more 
sober they become? Is it true that the use of alcohol 
is inevitable by human beings until the great evolu- 
tionary process has been completed? 

These questions are all answered in the affirma- 
tive by the British Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the most important scientific body that has ever made 
an exhaustive and painstaking examination of the 
whole field of alcoholism. Such also is the conten- 
tion of Dr. G, Archibald Reid, of London, England, 
the world’s greatest authority on alcoholism. The 
findings of the British Society were published April 
16, 1901. The views of Dr. Reid can be found in 
his books, “Alcoholism, a Study in Heredity” and 
“The Present Evolution of Man.” These books are 
recommended by the Anti-Saloon League to students 
of the liquor problem. 


Theory of Alcoholic Evolution. 


Briefly presented, what is the theory of alcoholic 
evolution? It is as follows: It is held that man has 
been on earth for at least 150,000 years not greatly 
different from what he is today. It is maintained that 
alcohol was one of the first things discovered by man 
in the preparation of foods. Man found it in the 
juice of the grape, in fruits of various kinds, in the 
mashes made from grains. So man learned very 
early of the power contained in alcohol. But early 
mankind was restrained from excessive use of alco- 
hol for two reasons: his appetite was confined to 
the pleasures given by light fermented liquors, as he 
had not the mechanical knowledge necessary for the 
making of a still required for the manufacture of 
strong distilled liquors, and again because he did 
not have receptacles sufficiently large to hold any 
great amount of the fermented liquor. This primi- 
tive mankind was relatively sober because it had to 
be. But along about the end of the stone age, say 
50,000 years ago, there came a change. 


Art of Pottery Learned. 


Man learned the art of pottery and so could make 
a receptacle large enough to hold a goodly supply 
of fermented liquor. Thus at certain seasons of the 
year a tribe could get on a mild debauch from fer- 
mented liquor, but even then the supply was limited 
and the liquor not very strong, and so the process 
of alcoholic evolution was not very marked. But 
eventually man advanced mechanically to the point 
where he could make distilled liquor, that is, was 
enabled to get the last ounce of alcohol out of fruits, 
vegetables and grains by means of distillation. Then 
began the process of rapid alcoholic evolution. Men 
began to get immunized or “vaccinated” to the use 
of alcohol. The feverish desire that besets primitive 
men for alcohol begins slowly to subside among 
some peoples and gradually there emerges a sober 
race from what was once a drunken race. Certainly 
a marvelous process. 

Here is what the British Society says in its reports, 
Section 2: 

“Races that have long been exposed to the use 
of alcohol have become more and more temperate, 
For example, Greeks, Italians, South Frenchmen 
and Germans, Spaniards, Portugese and Jews, 
who have been most exposed to the action of 
alcohol, are very temperate. The nations of 
Northern Europe on the other hand, who have 
been less exposed to the action of alcohol—for 
example, the British, Scandanavians and Rus- 
sians are more drunken; whereas most savages, 
Esquimaux, Red Indians, Pacific Islanders, 
Tierra del Fuegans, Australians and others who 
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have had little or no racial experience of alcohol 
are excessively drunken. West Africans form an 
exception to the drunkenness of savages; they 
are comparatively temperate, but they have long 
been used to alcohol in the shape of abundant 
supplies of palm wine.” 


Light on European War. 


With this explanation what a light is shed on the 
present great European war in its relation to alcohol. 
We see the Kaiser plentifully supplying his men on 
the firing line with alccholic stimulants of all kinds. 
Why? Because the Germans are far advanced in the 
process of alcoholic evolution. Historically, the Ger- 
have been making and using beer since 100 
before Christ, and very likely a long time be- 
for this was a great race when Julius Cesar 
tried in vain to bring the Germanic tribes under the 
yoke of the Roman empire. Thus the Germans as 
an ancient, highly evoluted people, no longer demand 
the heavier alcoholic drinks. The greater number 
of them are content with the milder liquors, and such 
has become their evolutionary immunity that they are 
enabled to handle them temperately. But, the 
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other hand, look at the Russians. Here is a nation 
contained of peoples who are just emerging from 
tribal conditions. Many of these peoples are little 
more than Indian tribesmen. It is only within the 
last fifty years that the Russians, because of their 
poverty, have had the economic power to buy “high- 
power” booze. They still have all the avidity of the 
American Indian for alcohol. When the white man 
discovered America, the Indian had no knowledge of 
alcohol. He tried to get his “state of mind” which 
constitutes the mental inspiration to the use of alco- 
hol, from tobacco, But when given a taste of alcohol 
he found the thing he was looking for. 


Case of American Indian. 


But being unused to it, not having passed through 
alcoholic evolution, as most white men’s forefathers 
have passed through it, the American Indian was, 
and still is, not content with anything except exces- 
sive and injurious use of alcohol. Therefore it can 
be understood why it is a criminal offense to give 
liquor to an Indian on a United States reservation 
and why it is NOT a criminal offense to give liquor 
to a white or colored man. As the British Society 
points out, some of the black races have been accus- 
tomed to the use of alcohol perhaps as long as some 
of the white races. But, as to the Russian, because 
of his primitive condition, with the corresponding 
intense craving for alcohol possessed by all primitive 
peoples, the Czar is compelled to issue a drastic pro- 
hibition ukase in order to sober him up even tem- 
porarily. 

In a word, the theory of alcoholic evolution con- 
tends that the forefathers of the most temperate man 
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today were just as drunken by nature and instinct 
as the Russian or American Indian is at present and 
that the man of today who is free from alcoholic 
desire owes his immunity to the fact that his ances- 
tors have passed through alcoholic evolution, and had 
they not done so that practically all men would now 
be disposed toward excess in the use of alcohol. 


Now for the Other Side. 


But there is a reverse law of evolution. It is called 
devolution or reversion to type. Dr. holds, 
should the peoples of the earth be coercively restrained 
from the use of alcohol, that in a few generations 
mankind, as to the use of alcohol, would revert to the 
Indian type—that is, humanity would lose its present 
comparative immunity. Dr, Reid holds that each gen- 
eration denied the use of alcohol would inherit an 


Reid 


intensified craving from the preceding generation, so 
that eventually the race, raging with alcoholic desire 
like the primitive Indian, would insist on having 
alcohol no matter what the cost. He says the con- 
dition that would ensue could be likened to a dammed 
mountain that eventually would burst all 


bounds, and that finally when humanity did get alco- 
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hol again, “the last state of the race would be worse 
than the first,’ for the race would have lost its im- 
munity and would fall victim to all the alcoholic 
excesses presented by the Indian when provided with 
He declares that if the prohibitionists 
could have their way that they would work enormous, 
irreparable injury to the human kind. 

Such, in a swift way, is the theory of alcoholic 
evolution. Does it ring true? Is there any other 
theory that explains the universality of the use of 
alcohol or the remarkable phenomena presented by 
races that have drank alcohol for centuries and yet 
are among the most virile and progressive of the 
peoples of the world? If alcohol constitutes the ter- 
rible menace to humanity so often set forth by oppo- 
nents of the use of liquor, why is it that the Latin 
and Germanic peoples have not been exterminated 
by this time? And yet who would call the German 
or the Spaniard or Italian nations drunken? The 
Latins do not drink water at all—always wine at 
meals, 


Prohibition Doomed to Failure. 


If the theory of alcoholic evolution is true, it can 
be seen that while the prohibitionists may win some 
temporary successes, that eventually the movement 
is doomed to failure. The Prohibitionists are at 
war with nature, with the inexorable processes of 
biology and evolution. I believe the theory to be cor- 
rect. The use of alcohol cannot be banished from 
the world. The efforts of he who tries to banish it 
will in the end be just as futile as the efforts of the 
illustrious Mrs. Partington, who tried to sweep back 
the waves of the sea. 





of Industrial Accidents.” 
article which follow need no additional comment, 
as they speak for themselves: 

“Discussing the 
York State the author of the article says: 
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HE American Statistical Association issues 
a quarterly publication, which, under date 
of September 15, 1915, contained an 
article entitled “A Study of the Causes 
The abstracts from this 


Prohibition conditions in New 


“Although further reports must be awaited, 
giving detailed statistics of accident causes in 
New York State, yet there is one vital fact al- 
ready available from the records of the legal de- 
partment of the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission throwing light upon 
the mooted question of personal negligence. 
In view of the provisions of this act making in- 
toxication a cause of exclusion of awards, it is 
important to inquire into the results. The Legal 
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New Jersey’s Sad Experience. 
Referring to New Jersey he says: 


“The New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation 
Law was enacted in 1911, intoxication was in- 
cluded among the acts of ‘negligence,’ which 
might invalidate a claim. The report from New 
Jersey for 1913 says: ‘Of 4,276 cases entitled 
to compensation, the greater part were settled 
promptly. The fact that of all the cases reported 
as compensated, 93.2 per cent were settled auto- 
matically, i. e. without reference to a court, 
speaks well for the law. This fact evidently 
shows that willful negligence, whether in the 
form of intoxication or in the other ways 
described in the act, was so nearly absent as a 
factor as to be dismissed from consideration,’ ” 


Quoting statistics from the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Board the writer says: 


ONLY A DREAM. 


Department says there were but a very small 
number of cases—not more than 100 in a total 
of 18,930 awards allowed—in which the question 
of intoxication was raised by either the employe 
or insurance carrier, and that in no single case 
did the Commission decide that the injuries were 
due solely to intoxication, nor was a single 
claim disallowed on the grounds of: intoxication 
It is evident that this element so frequently al- 
leged as a fertile cause of accidents was not ob- 
servable in the investigations made in New York 
State. 


“In view of the assertions frequently made that 
Monday is the principal accident day, due to the 
effects of ‘Sunday celebration,’ these statistics 
showing results contrary to that view are in- 
structive. The Statistics given for the year 1914, 
for non-fatal accidents, would seem to show there 
were more accidents on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, than on Monday.” 


The report continues: 


“So far as wilful negligence (including intoxi- 
cation) may enter into the matter of fault, there 


nibitionists’ Theory 





is, judging from the returns, hardly any of it ad- 
mixed with the causes of industrial accidents in 
Massachusetts. Of 156 cases contested by appeal 
to the arbitration committees or to the courts, 
from July 12, 1912, to June 30, 1913, there were 
only 4 cases in which there was any charge of 
intoxication, and in only 2 cases were claims 
denied on that ground.” 


Negligence a Big Factor. 


“The records of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin show that in only 4 or 5 cases out 
of the 18,139 cases up to January 1, 1915, has 
the employer made any claim that the employe 
was intoxicated, and in only 1 case has the Com- 
mission found that the injury was caused by in- 
toxication. In view of these returns, the ques- 
tion of intoxication is not to be seriously con- 
sidered as a direct cause of industrial accidents 
in Wisconsin.” 


“California reports say: ‘No substantiation is 
found in these returns for the extreme assertion, 
so often made, that the bulk of accidents hap- 
pen on Monday and are the result of the use of 
alcohol on Sunday.’ 


“In its first annual report that of 1912, the 
Industrial Insurance Commission of the State of 
Washington says: ‘Framers of compensation acts 
in other states and of the Federal Bills for rail- 
way employees engaged in interstate commerce 
have devoted considerable attention to intoxica- 
tion as productive of work accidents.’ The re- 
cords of this Commission do not show many cases 
of intoxication.” 


In summing up the matter the statistician says: 


“The returns show that deliberate reckless- 
ness or intoxication is not frequent as a cause of 
accidents, in fact is so exceedingly slight as not 
to require serious consideration in the analysis 
of the immense number of accidents occurring 
in the United States annually. This conclusion 
seems to be further borne out by the statistics in 
the federal report dealing with the cases under 
the United States Workmen’s Compensation act 
of 1908. Of 406 contested cases in four years 
(in the total number of accidents, the majority 
of the claims of which were allowed) negligence 
or misconduct was alleged in 80 cases and in 
only 1 case was intoxication charged, and that 
charge was not substantiated by the courts.” 


“Recognized Necessities of a Lawful 
Business.” 


No decision of greater importance to the friends 
of the liberal interests of the United States was 
ever rendered than that handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on January 26, 1914, 
establishing the right of distillers to issue warehouse 
receipts for whiskey stored in bonded warehouses in 
the manner and form which has prevailed for over 
fifty years. 5 

It was this right which was attacked and which has 
been sustained by the court of last resort in our 
land. The importance of this decision cannot be 
overestimated. 


In this case, No. 115—October Term 1913 in the 
closing paragraph of the text the court has this to 
say: “But we know of no ground for thus con- 
demning honest transactions which grow out of the 
recognized necessities of a lawful business.” 

So the Supreme Court of the United States has 
endorsed the business of selling beer, wine and 
whiskey. What then of the howls to the contrary 
of the Anti-Saloon League? 
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the Atlantic Monthly of Decem- 
er, John Koren, writes under the 
‘ove caption a very interesting 
article dealing with the liquor 
question as applied in the various na- 
tions of Europe now at war. 

Speaking of the writings that have ap- 
peared recently in regard to the effects of 
the “war on alcohol,’ Mr. Koren says: 
“that the reveal the clumsy hand of 

the propagandist, who does not hesi- 

tate to make capital even out of 
desperate conditions. 

The war measures against drink 
abuse are only in ‘a limited sense 
outcroppings of the world temperance 
movement. They have sprung from 
extraordinary circumstances of a more 
or less temporary character. Instead 
of indicating the high-water mark of 
advance, they tend to obscure the 
solid temperance progress as well as 
the means by which it has _ been 
achieved, and so far as they overreach 
the aim, point to an uncomfortable re- 
action.” 

In discussing the action of the Czar 
and the attempted prohibition in Rus- 
sia, the writer says: 

“The Czar’s ukase abolishing the 
monopoly bears certain marks of im- 
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\re Solving Liquor Question 


modern machinery for making vodka; 
92 distilleries especially designed for 
filtering lacquer and varnish; and 60 
distilleries engaged in filtering denatured 
alcohol. 

Another drink manufactured on a 
large scale is known as khanza and con- 
sists of wood alcohol, pepper, and othe 
spices: Zvcn more popular is the so 
called kvasok, made from cider, wild 
hops, dry yeast, a little alcohol and snuff 
It is reported sold in huge quanti 
and its effect is explained by citing 
peasant saying, ‘Spill something on 
pig’s tail and it will get bold’ 





Illicit Distilling Becomes 
Widespread. 


So widespread has illicit distilling be- 
come, not only in the populous centers 
like Petrograd and Moscow, but in many 
distant provinces, even in Irkutsk, that 
the government has increased the amount 
of the fine from 2500 to 6000. rubles and 
the term of imprisonment from two 
months to one year and four months. 
Still the traffic shows no abatement, 
and in Russia immunity from arrest is 
quite a purchasable commodity. So in- 
sistent has been the demand for alcohol 
that substitutes in the form of denatured 


“4 DEE 


alcohol, eau de cologne, politura, and the 





pulsiveness rather than of calm de- 
liberation.” 

In further describing the conditions 
which now exist in Russia, since the prohibition of vodka, Mr. Koren’s remarks 
reveal a condition similar to that enjoyed by those states, within our own 
boundary, which have entered the “dry” column. 


Early Claims Have Not Been Verified. 
He says: 

‘During the first weeks there seems to have been some ardor for the 
unaccustomed virtue of abstinence. But the spacious claims spread throughout 
the world about a Russia sober and regenerated have not been verified. 
Amiable publicists like Stephen Graham and others, out of love for their 
allies, incline to draw on imagination rather than on facts in picturing the 
new Russia. In truth, hardly had the country begun to realize the wide bearing 
of the drink rescript than all the ills accompanying unenforced prohibition 
sprang up, from the Baltic to the remote Asiatic east. Perhaps the region 
least affected was the Caucasus, where wine is the staple drink. The story 

has such a familiar ring! What the government denied the people, they 
soon began to supply by illicit means. According to the reports of the 
Minister of Finance, during the six months following the prohibitive measures 
| revenue officers discovered 1825 secret distilleries manufacturing a special 
brand of whisky known as kumusha; 160 distilleries fitted out with the most 
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like have been consumed in large quan- 
tities despite their dangerous effects. 
From Kiev, Riga, Tambou, Penza, Simbirsk, Vilna, Nijny Novgorod, Charkov, 
Kursk, Moscow, Petrograd, and innumerable other places come reports of deaths 
and poisonings from these liquids. Medical societies have found it necessary to 
caution the public against the use of denatured alcohol, and have even 
permission to post notices of warning in the streets and other public places. 

commission of the Petrograd Ophthalmological Society reports that there had be 

treated at two named hospitals, up to April 15th, no less than 2882 persons whas« 
sight had been impaired by drinking denatured and wood alcohol, varnish and 
so forth. Of this number 27 died. 
brought to the eye departments of two Petrograd hospitals, who had become blind 
or suffered a marked loss of sight from the same cause. Dr. Novoselski, writing 
in the Ruski Vratch (Petrograd), cites the official returns of deaths from delirium 
tremens and remarks: ‘Before prohibition the mortality figures varied and changed 
without definite regularity; after prohibition they show a reglar and constant 
increase. As prohibition regulations became stricter and at last complete, the 
mortality from alcoholism increased.’ 
that substitutes for vodka ‘are used not only by confirmed drunkards, but gen- 


asked 


During the same time 138 persons had been 


He argues from the mortality statistics 


erally by those classes, who before prohibition used to drink moderately.’ The 
recent victims of alcoholism in Petrograd were ‘persons of all ages and all 
occupations.’ 
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Saddening Answer to Prohibition. 

Such is the saddening answer to the well-in- 
tended prohibition of vodka, for which no sub- 
stitute was offered. It agrees ill with the popular 


conception of general sobriety throughout the 
Russian dominions which has universally been 
applauded. The’story of it carried abroad by the 


press unhappily belongs to the claptrap of war 


‘THE OTHER SIDE 


claims apropos of the proposed drink regulations: 

‘Les tempérants, atteints d’un “delirium,” pire 
que le “delirium tremens,” piétinent, déchirent, 
et saccagent les principes élémentaires de la liberté 
individuelle at du respect de la propriété!  Leur 
intoxication intellectuelle et morale est autrement 
dangereuse que toutes les intoxications alcooliques.” 


Mr. Koren tells us that war times seem to have 
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In RusstA—SOLDIERS AND REPORTERS OF GERMAN ARMY IN MINER’s Hut. 


times, At first there were some superficial signs 


of general abstinence. Our newspapers have tfea- 
tured the intelligence that drunkenness had dis- 
appeared the streets of Petrograd. And 
now? The Ryetch reports that during six days in 
April and May of this year 783 persons were sen- 


from 


tenced for being drunk on the streets. The severe 
penalty—the fine of 100 rubles or a month in jail, 
or. both—does not 


influence.” 


seem to have a_ deterring 


Summing up Russia from feelings and attitude 
after several months of attempted prohibition, Mr. 


Koren has this to say: 


“Russia is learning lessons that should have be- 
come trite in this country. Perhaps the chief 
among them is this: if sumptuary 


creates voids in social and community life with- 


legislation 


out seeking to fill them by acceptable substitutes, 
In the space of 
less than one year suffered 
varieties of ills resulting from premature prohibi- 
tion. But fortunately they are recognized and ful- 
ly acknowledged by temperance reformers. Herein 
lies the promise that the evils will be overcome 
by limiting prohibition to vodka and its equivalents. 
That done, the abolition of the government mon- 


its ends are sure to be defeated. 


Russia has most 


opoly will stand as a momentous achievement. 
But the experience of Russia illustrates that even 
in an autocracy a social reform cannot be affected 
merely by ukase when public opinion refuses to 
support it.” 


Why French Sobriety Suffers. 


The next country which the writer then dis- 
cusses is France. He says: 

“In many other countries, the cause of sobriety 
suffers from the intemperate zeal of certain re- 
formers. The rise of a politica] temperance party 
is not welcomed, with its aspirants for political 
honors who are willing to bend their necks to that 
species of temperance servitude without. convic- 
tion which is so ingloriously exemplified in our 
own country. Even in the stress of war, any 
interference with personal habits is peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Frenchmen. Wrathfully M. Guyot ex- 


diminished drinking generally, but not through law. 
The soldiers stilf réceive their ration of rum, says 
an undoubted authority, though it is not acknowl- 
edged officially. 

“M. Vidal of the Academy of Medicine recently 


asked for a demanding the regular 
distribution to all soldiers of a hygienic beverage 


resolution 























AMERICANS IN Paris DurRING War 


wine or beer. And Professor Landouzey has called 
attention to the deficiency of the- French army 
ration in carbohydrates, which he would equalize 
by adding an allowance of wine.” 


Prohibition Fails in England. 


The failure of England’s efforts to adopt prohibi- 
tion is well described in the following paragraph: 


“When a coalition government was formed, all 
prospects of radical drink laws waned. ‘The 
Liberals, who profess a leaning toward temper- 
ance reform, had proved unequal to the task, and 
since the Unionists and Conservatives, as parties, 
do not incline to drink reform, the vision of na- 
tional prohibition faded rapidly. The agitation 
and turmoil of weeks yielded as a net result the 
establishment of a commission endowed with 
large discretionary power in controlling liquor 
selling within munition and transportation areas.” 


In conclusion Mr. Koren strikes upon the keynote 
of the underlying fallacy in a prohibition propaganda 
when he says: 

“But in Europe, too, the liquor issue is beginning 
to be used by the politician as a ladder where- 
with to reach place. And once he takes up the 
yoke of temperance servitude, there is apparently 
no escape. There is a curious fatalism about 
swearing allegiance to the tenets of prohibi- 
tion: it seems almost invariably to produce a devia- 
tion from normal thought and ideals. Are they fit 
to lead who regard the liquor problem as the one 
vital question, who aver that the sum and substance 
of human ills are bound up in it, and therefore 
demand, even in the midst of world-conflagration,; 
that it must be given the right of way over all the” 
problems that perplex society?” Pre 


Mr. Koren is a well-known and authoritative 
writer upon the question of prohibition and the 
rarest phases of legislation against theé~ liquor 
business. : 

The article, part of which is quoted above, is the 
part of a series appearing in the Atlantic Monthly 
and all those readers who might be interested in 
reading a fair presentation of both sides of the 
question involved will find food for thought in the 


writings of this. author. 


Why is It? 
Why is it that there are many persons who believe 


that because whiskey is made in Kentucky every 
Kentuckian is habitually stewed, although nobody 





Times AFTER A BASEBALL GAME. 


believes there are no pedestrians in Detroit, wher: 
automobiles are made, or that the people of Jamaica 
always are full of Jamaica rum and slipping on 
banana peelings ?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








HE files of the New York Herald for 1898 
reveal an interesting story which appeared 
in the issue of Saturday, July 9, of that 
year. 


A dispatch from a correspondent “with Admiral 
Sampson’s Fleet off Santiago, Thursday, by the 
Herald Dispatch Boat Somner N. Smith to Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, Friday,” 
versation between the men upon the Merrimac after 
they had landed: 


tells briefly of the con- 
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SS 


omar, 


“Yes,” said John P. Phillips, chiming in, “he 
(Hobson) is a wonderful man. It is simply a 
miracle that all of us escaped without injury. 
When the Merrimac ran into the harbor Hobson 
stood on the bridge, smiling as he looked through 
his glasses and saw how well we were pro- 
gressing. He kept the collier headed straight 
toward the channel and never faltered when 
bullets and shells came falling about him. 

“And later on when we were taken aboard the 
Reina Mercédes, dressed only in wet underwear, 
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-omfort of His Men Was First Thought in 1898 
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Hobson, as calm as ever, walked up to the com- 
mander of the Spanish vessel, saluted him, 
and said: 

“T demand whiskey for my men, who have 
been long exposed in the water.” 


Then there must be some good in whiskey that 
Hobson should “demand” it for his men “long 
exposed in the water.” Hobson himself has long 
been exposed on the “water-wagon” and is suffering 


from the exposure. 





“s HE OPTIMIST,” writing in the North 
American, recently sent out a query “to 
one hundred American men who have 
achieved leadership in various lines of 

work.” These men were “lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 

college professors, artists, editors, bankers, business 
men, scientists, farmers, politicians and persons in 
two dozen other lines of endeavor.” 

The two questions asked were as follows: 


1, What, in your opinion, are the leading 
ideals of the men with whom you most fre- 
quently associate? 

2. What do- you consider to be the chief 
points of weakness in our contemporary Ameri- 
can life? 

A summary of the replies received shows the 
following : 


No. Times 
Ideal. Mentioned. 
To be of service to one’s fellows........ 46 
To make money for selfish enjoyment or 
WEMSOMAIEDONVEL..,< ... os de faiel side eis ors 28 


The search for truth and justice, intel- 
lectual achievement, to contribute to 


BUiiaie KO Wledee ans dejch csc cn ssc e 24 
To provide for a family, domestic happi- 
ness, and education of children....... 22 
Pisiciency, me Seli-Teliance...i......6++eeu 11 
Honesty, integrity, fair play—the square 
le) digo neds ae oe Eee ae 11 
Confidence in democracy and its institu- 
“OATS 32g OO SIRES ico (ee gee 9 


To attain reputation and high profes- 
sional standing, i. e., personal ambition. 8 
Meeperrelisious life. .i.c.cccsccs cee aaes 8 
Tolerance in religious, social and personal 
matters, greater freedom of the indi- 
> GILG 8 ee GS Bog aCe eee 8 


Love of beauty (art, music, literature) 


and the creation of beauty............ 6 
Chivalry toward women and protecting 

OummUGMyMGaKemeen hts cel ss are teem aietc 3 
Edticationvomithe masses.......0ssss5-6- 2 
Prohibitvotime meen Acs c's ss Baostee ete eww 2 


Out of the one hundred and eighty-eight times that 
the various ideals listed above were mentioned, 
Prohibition was given as an ideal in only two 
instances. 

The poll on the second question, dealing with 
weaknesses, shows the following: 

No. Times 

Weakness Mentioned. 
Materialism, dominance of money, wor- 
ship of bigness, deference to material 


SUCCES Sinan Samet os hrs.) scesaevber gel aieteteraros 27 
Want of thoroughness, superficiality..... 20 
Extravagance and wastefulness.......... 16 
Self-indulgence and complacency........ 15 
Lack of perspective and ignorance of 

MOR SA NEN ETON EAN tins AL ab oo ney hOnac Src 14 
Lack of public responsibility generally... 13 
Breaking up of home life and lack of 

home training for children............ 9 
Shallowmess of teligionw.c:; ieee dese 8 
Evasion of law when possible without 

Dewey Caulohtiran. steer ar eae 8 
Lack of respect for intellect............ 6 
Class legislation and class solidarity..... 5 
Imitativeness, lack of independence..... 4 
Exaggerated opinion of the greatness of 

thes United “States. .5 eine eeeeeteers 4 
Intemperance in liquor, eating, etc.... 3 
Rovesor. displayia:..decrtatta quer wees 3 
Lack of education for liberal leisure..... 2 
l-responsible jourtalismeac enter 2 
WWitemployinent, -s.2-.)n- ss seb tte eee 2 


“Organizations” for everything......... 2 
Unequal distribution of wealth.......... 1 
Danger of our mixed population........ 1 


Out of the one hundred and sixty-seven times 
that the various weaknesses listed were mentioned, 
intemperance in liquor, eating, etc., appears only 
three times. 





The Publicity Department of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association of 
America conducts an Information Bureau for 
the purpose of supplying facts, statistics and 
arguments against Prohibition in whatever 


Information Bureau. | 
way Prohibition may appear. 


All questions which may arise in YOUR 
mind in regard to the Pros and Cons of Pro- 
hibition can be answered if you will drop a 
line to the above department. 

Specialists are employed to take care of 
these requests for information. 


Authors and debaters who have in mind 
proposed discussions on the Pros and Cons 
of the “Liquor Question” are urged to make 
use of the special library on.this subject 
available at the offices of the above organi- 
zation. 


Literature dealing with all phases of Pro- 
hibition can be secured free of charge upon 
application. Requests for special information 
will be given prompt attention. 

Address all communications to “PUBLIC- 
ITY DEPARTMENT, No. 301 United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















VOTE ON HOBSON AMENDMENT. 


AGAINST 


(NUMBER OF CONGRESSMEN AND POPULATION OF TOWNS THEY REPRESENT ) 
CGlhleoee OF 


MORE THAN 25000 "=m 


FOR 


CITIES OF 
LESS THAN 10000 


" A 


(/29 MEMBERS | 


250 0 0 TT, MEMBERS AM 
50 0 0 0 ™ MEMBERS 


UM) " 100000 cae 
MORE 


A] A 


"" 100000" 


43 MEMBERS 


NEARLY 34 OF THE VOTE IN FAVOR 
OF THE RESOLUTION WAS FROM TOWNS 
OF LESS THAN 10000 POPULATION 


9 bb 


100000 == 


68 MEMBERS 


“WET~- DRY MAP-U.S. 
50 Yrs.Aco- 


SIXTEEN STATES ADOPTED AND REPUDIATED PROHIBITION 
DURING THIS PERIOD. 1850 — 1890 
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Official Light Thrown on 
‘s INANCE” of November 138, 1915, con- 


tained an interesting article covering the 
success of Prohibition in the South. 

The people of the South, without seek- 
ing information from either the officials of the 
“wet” or the “dry” organizations “sought light on 
the question from the only unprejudiced source— 
officials who receive and disburse moneys of the 
municipalities and the states.” 


Alabama’s $3,000,000 Deficit. 


Alabama is now struggling with a deficit of about 
$3,000,000, which appears to be the result of prohibi- 
tion, To bring the municipal conditions, in concrete 
form, into plain review, we will cite the city of 
Birmingham. This city, according to an editorial 
published in the Survey of September, 1915, has 
discontinued its street cleaning and garbage collec- 
tion. It has dispensed with its health officer, city 
physician and market inspector, extinguished half 
the lights, cut the school term from nine to seven 
months, and reduced by 10 per cent the salaries of 
teachers, who were receiving over $75 a month. It 
has discontinued one-third of its police force, and 
It has 
closed several fire stations, stopped every cent of its 
appropriations to hospitals, children’s homes and 
charities, and reduced by one-third the allowance 
In short, the city has 
It was compelled to make 
this cut because it costs the city $1,228,629 a year to 
operate, and only $896,556 was available. 

| 


put the remainder on a twelve-hour shift. 


for the maintenance of parks. 
cut its expenses $340,000. 


Ther avairinere people are engaged in the pro- 
duction of illicit liquor in Alabama than ever before, 
despite the earnest efforts of the secret service off 
cials to stamp it out. There were 179 illicit distil- 


leries seized and destroyed in 1906; in 1914 the 
number had risen to 308. 


Dry Georgia’s Condition. 


For lack of funds Georgia has been compelled to 
hold up the salaries of school teachers, and recently 
has had to place an additional $3,500,000 bond issue 
on the market. counties of 


Georgia, however, derive considerable revenue from 


Several cities and 
licensing beer saloons, otherwise the deficit would be 
still greater. 

Prohibition -in Georgia has been the means of 
stimulating the illicit sale of intoxicants on a scale 
never before experienced. There were 802 illicit 
distilleries seized in 1914 as against 373 in 1906. 


Tennessee’s $6,000,000 Loss. 
What has been the effect of seven years of prohi- 
At least $6,000,000 worth of 
property was destroyed and 10,000 men thrown out 
of employment as an initial result, while the final 


bition in Tennessee? 


result, as it appears at this writing, is that the ex- 
pense of the state government has more than doubled 
since the law went into effect, and there is a deficit 
of $1,022,000 in the state revenues. 

As a consequence of the loss in revenues, taxes 
have been greatly increased. The tax commission 
of the Tennessee State Manufacturers’ Association, 
after an exhaustive investigation, reported: “There 
is a tendency throughout the state to increase taxes 
on an already over-burdened people, both by constant 
increase of the assessments as well as the rate. 
Economy in public affairs, whether state, city or 
country, is the exception and not the rule.” 

It was boldly stated before the law was passed 
that the saloon was the cause of crime and that 
once it was extinguished the police force of the 
state would be greatly reduced; but the results have 
not borne out this theory. There have been so many 
violations of the prohibition law, and so varied 
were the surreptitious methods employed, that in 
Nashville, Memphis and Chattanooga it has been 
found that if the law was to be even partially en- 
forced a much larger police force was necessary. 
The employment of these extra policemen and a 
greatly increased cost of criminal prosecution has 
about doubled the state and municipal expense for 
dealing with crime since prohibition went into effect. 

Illicit distilleries have abounded in Tennessee as 
in other Southern prohibition states. In the year 
1906 there were but 54 establishments of this kind 
seized, while in 1914, 249 were destroyed. 


Nashville’s Complicated Finances. 


» 1 


Nashville, in particular, has been plunged into 
serious financial trouble. Without submitting the 
question to a vote of the people the city sold bond 
in the sum of $987,000 to make up a deficit brought 
about largely by the cutting off of privilege licenses 
money formerly paid by liquor sellers. This fact 
joined with muddled municipal matters led to a 
motion on the part of certain citizens and taxpayers 
to have a receiver appointed for the city. The motion 
was granted in the Court of Chancery, but was 
reversed by the higher courts on the ground that no 
law existed by which a municipality could be thrown 
into receivership. 

The enforcement of the law in Tennessee has 
made vacant more than six hundred business houses 
in the four largest cities of the state, and 75 per cent 
of them are vacant today. They formerly yielded to 
their owners an average monthly income of $50. 
Thus it will be seen that there is an economic loss 
to these property owners of about $360,000 a year. 


Taxes in Dry West Virginia. 


In July, 1915, West Virginia entered its first year 
of state-wide prohibition, and a year’s experience 
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Dry States in the South 


has resulted in the highest rate of taxation ever 
known in the history of the state. The Yost law 
deprived the state treasury of $650,000 a year in 
licenses formerly taken out by the liquor dealers. 
The several counties of the state that had retained 
the license system under local option were deprived 
of a like amount. The state increased taxes of all 
kinds to make up the loss and the cities and counties 
did the same. As a consequence, taxes are higher 
than ever before throughout the state. 


Litigation over arrests for violating the prohibition 
law has choked the courts until there is a demand 
for new tribunals and a greater number of officers. 
Judging by the many cases and the testimony given 
at trials, liquor is still plentiful in the state. 


The story of State-wide Prohibition seems to be 
the same in every commonwealth that has allied 
itself officially with the “dry” movement. 


The Anti-Saloon League, after passing through a 
given state, leaves in its path financial chaos, social 
distress and an inevitable “demoralized view of 
all laws.” 


The Wise Words of Taft. 


This condition is well summed up in the work 
“Four Aspects of Civic Duty,” by Wm. H. Taft: 


“Nothing is more foolish, nothing more utterly 
at variance with sound policy than to enact a 
law which, by reason of conditions surrounding 
the community is incapable of enforcement. 
Such instances are sometimes presented by 
sumptuary laws, by which the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is prohibited under penalties in 
localities, where the public sentiment of the im- 
mediate community does not and will not sus- 
tain the enforcement of the law. In such cases 
the legislation usually is the result of agitation 
by the people in the country districts, who are 
determined to make their fellow citizens in the 
city better. The enactment of the law comes 
through the country representatives, who form 
a majority of the legislature, but the enforce- 
ment of the law is among the people who are 
generally opposed to its enactment, and under 
such circumstances the law is a dead letter. In 
cases where the sale of liquor .cannot be pro- 
hibited in fact, it is far better to regulate than 
to attempt to stamp it out. 


“By the enactment of a drastic law and the 
failure to enforce it, there is injected into the 
public mind the idea that laws are to be observed 
or violated according to the will of those affected. 
I need not say how altogether pernicious such 
a loose theory is. The constant violation 
or neglect of any law leads to a demoralized 
view of all laws.” 








Readers’ Column. 


CincinnaTI, O., Dec. 15, 1915. 
To the Editor of “The Other Side.” 

Dear Sir:—I am acknowledging receipt of the 
December number of “The Other Side” and at the 
same time, availing myself of the opportunity of- 
fered its readers to express their opinions through its 
-olumns. 

During the fall of 1915, I represented the Labor 
Home Rule League in its campaign against Prohibi- 
tion, and spent nearly two weeks in Toledo, later 
covering other parts of the state. As a trade 
unionist, I feel that I am in pretty close touch with 
the Labor Movement. I represent my local at the 
Central Labor Council here in Cincinnati and am a 
regular attendant at the meetings of my own or- 
ganization. 

Now, one thing about the Anti-Saloon League 


movement has already excited my antagonism and 
that is the fact that its personnel is both capitalistic 
and middle class. As a member of the working class, 
I am deeply interested in any movement directed at 
that class. The Prohibition orator always declaims 
to the worker that he is a “friend of labor,” that 
he is altogether interested in the welfare of labor and 
wants to help. If he is in earnest in that conten- 
tion, why is he opposing the stand generally taken by 
organized labor? Does he imagine that the workers 
can’t think along intelligent lines? Has there ever 
been one single instance in the world’s history of the 
working class movement where a bourgeois has 
successfully led them? When we analyze the truly 
great leaders of the workers from Sparticus, the 
slave gladiator, who started a revolution continued 
by the Carpenter Christ, and whose leadership con- 
tains such names as Keir Hardie, Jim Larkin, Mother 
Jones, Debs, Gompers and the like, and not one of 


these but came from the ranks of labor and stayed 
with labor. True, one labor organization, and one 
only, went on record for Prohibition, but the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers never was— 
and never will be a class conscious organization, 
They are what Peter Witt well calls capitalists in 
overalls, too nice to affiliate with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and not in any way in sympathy 
with the aims of that great body. 

Labor believes with Darrow and other thinkers in 
sympathy with it, that these Bourbons (the Anti- 
Saloon League), would like to see the American 
working man voluntarily vote to lower his standard 
of living, to agree to relinquish a privilege. We, on 
the other hand, feel that we want to keep all we have 
and reach for more. Very truly yours. 

(Signed) PAUL DENNIE, 
Local No. 100, United Garment 
Workers of America. 
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YOUR PAPER. 


RIEND READER, we want THe OruHer Sipe to be your paper. 
We want you to place your ideas in writing and send them to the 
Editor. 

We will continue to present the most up-to-date arguments showing 
the fallacy of enforced morality by law, in whatever shape that fallacy 
may appear. You are bound to see these questions from a different 
angle than your neighbor, and we want these different angles presented 
in our columns. 

In our next number we will begin a “Readers’ 
space will belong to our co-operating friends. 

Will you be the first to write us? 


&&t 
STATISTICS. 
is has-been said that there 


Column,” which 


are three kinds of liars: liars, durn liars, 
-and statistics. 

Statistics, properly and intelligently interpreted and applied, are 
of value. However, there is no other means of argument more abused 
than the method of using statistics. 

Let us turn the X-ray on some “dry facts. 
many of the counties of Kansas there are no poor. 
us that in many of these counties there are no poor-houses. Let us take 
insanity statistics—a comparison of “wet” Ohio with “dry” Kansas. 

What if Ohio has more insane in her institutions than Kansas? 
Is that an argument for Prohibition? Most certainly it is not. If Ohio 
is humane enough, progressive enough and sufficiently active socially, 
to build and maintain the needed number of insane asylums, then prac- 
tically all of the insane in Ohio will be found in these institutions. If, 
on the other hand, Kansas, with overcrowded asylums, fails to properly 
assume the care of her inSane, many of these unfortunates will remain 
at large or be found in almshouses and other institutions. When the 
census-taker appears, he naturally finds more insane in percentage to 
the population in Ohio than in Kansas. Does this mean an argument for 
Prohibition? If a state is near bankruptcy, because of the loss “of revenue 
through Prohibition, that state cannot properly provide for the care of 
those “social misfits” within her boundaries. 

The big, progressive license states are alive to their social respon- 
sibilities. The moribund, sleeping Prohibition states are shirking their 
responsibilities to their unfortunate citizens. 

A bit of earnest thought is necessary in connection with the read- 


ing of statistics—especially “dry” 


” 


They tell us that in 
They do not tell 


ones. 
& & & 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


OU, who believe in the principles of the Declaration of American 
Independence, should make this New Year resolution—to talk 
your belief night and day, whenever and wherever you can; and 

consistently and constantly oppose those self-styled ‘ ‘moralists,” who would 
mold your life for you—which latter task belongs to you alone. 


& & £ 
OHIO— 1916. 
S we go to press we hear the glad tidings that the _Anti- Saloon 
A League of Ohio has caught a bad case af ‘cold feet.” No state- 
wide Prohibition vote for Ohio citizens in 1916, say the “dry” boys. 


Ohio Business and Ohio Labor is glad of the promised rest. Once 
in}1855, again in 1914, and then in 1915, Ohio repudiated Prohibition 
schemes. \Ve guess “the third time was a charm.” 





TO EDITORS: 


If you are interested in supplying your readers with 
BOTH SIDES of the Prohibition issue, you can secure valu- 
able material in plate form, free of charge, upon application 
to the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association. 


This department publishes weekly a clip sheet of six 
standard columns prepared by expert newspaper writers. 
Fhis sheet is fully illustrated with cartoons, photographs and 
charts, 


The latest arguments AGAINST PROHIBITION appear 
in this sheet, as well as other interesting news matter, which 


Sosesesecseso see 
will appeal to your readers. 
6 


This clip sheet is the official “voice” of over one million 
distillers, dealers and employees engaged in the liquor business 
and allied industries. A fair presentation of their side of the 
Prohibition question is solicited. 


The statements which appear can be relied upon abso- 
lutely, as the utmost care is taken in their preparation and the 
authority and source for all matter contained therein is given 
in connection with each article. 


If you desire to avail yourself of this opportunity .to secure 
FREE PLATE ON A LIVE SUBJECT address the “PUB- 
LICITY DEPARTMENT,” No. 301 United Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for further information. 
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THE HOBSON GERM OF INCONSISTENCY. 


E do not say that a man shall not drink. We ask for no sumtu- 
ary action. We do not say that a man shall not drink or make 
liquor in his own home for his own use. Nothing of that sort. 

is involved in this resolution. We only touch the sale. A man may feel 

that he has a right to drink, but he certainly has no inherent right to 
sell liquor. A man’s liberties are absolutely secure in this resolution. 

The liberties and sanctity of the home are protected. The liberties of the 

community are secure, the liberties of the county are secure and the lib- 

erties of the state are secure.”—Hobson, in the Congressional Record, 

December 22, 1914, page 586. 

Oh, inconsistency, thou art a germ! 

According to Hobson, then, it is all right to drink, all right to hav: 
liquor, all right to make liquor for your own use, but all wrong to sell ii 

If drinking is the cause of all the things that Hobson claims in the 
seven full pages of his speech in the Congressional Record, then how is 
he going to remedy these evils by his amendment for National Prohibi- 
tion, if he openly endorses by his voice and his pen, the right to drink, 
possess and to make liquors in so far as the indizidual is concerned? 

If there is no harm in the individual, drinking, making and using 
these beverages, wherein lies the harm in some individuals selling these 
beverages? If Hobson as quoted above is right, then the principle of 
Prohibition is wrong, and if Prohibition is right, then: Hobson must be 


wrong. But, as a paid employee of the Anti-Saloon League in “good 
grace,” Hobson evidently speaks with authority, especially as he was the 
official leader of the “drys” in the debates in Congress on the ‘National 
Prohibition” question. 


This piece of inconsistency is without a parallel in the history of 
statesmanship. Think of this monumental piece of hyprocrisy, claiming 
that he desires to relieve the alleged evils of the liquor business and still 
willing to endorse the manufacture and use of beer, wine and whisky 
in so far as the individual is concerned! Hobson evidently realizes that 
as long as there is a demand, the supply will be forthcoming. One of 
two things must be true: Either all the statements of Hobson as to the 
evil effects of these beverages are false statements, or Hobson and his 
followers are not sincere and thoroughly hypocritical in their campaign 
for Prohibition. 

We will have more to say of Hobson and his speech in a later issue. 


&#¢ 
OUR NEXT ISSUE. 


The story of the Liberal League of Massachusetts; the story of the 
organization of the “Clinks” of New Jersey; scientific articles on alcohol- 
ism and many other items of keenest interest to our readers will appear 
in the February OTHER SIDE. 

Reviews will be given of the latest magazine articles dealing with 
Prohibition and the liquor question. Reviews of the latest treatises and 
books written upon these same subjects will also appear. 

It is expected to make the OTHER Sr1pE more useful and more valu- 
able each time it is published. Suggestions for articles or the actual 
receipt of articles will be appreciated if sent to the Editor. 

Watch for the February OTHER SIDE and tell your friends about it. 
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Remember! There is no profit, no advertisements in “THE 
OTHER SIDE.” We need your twenty-five cents and the “two 
bits” of your friend. 








THE OTHER SIDE 





Puritanism and Paternalism, 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the cultivation and sale of tobacco 
be prohibited by law, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we, in convention assem- 
bled, do hereby call upon Boards of Health and 
all legislative bodies, both national and state, to 
enact and enforce laws prohibiting the cultivation 
and sale of tobacco.—From the resolution of the 
Annual Convention of the Non-Smokers’ Pro- 
tective League of America. 


HIS editorial is written for the Tobacco 

Trade of America in the hope that those 

who are still sleeping will awaken to the 

realization of the fact that there is a 

decided and growing movement to “prohibit” the 
manufacture and sale of tobacco. 

The fact that there are a number of organizations 

and publications devoted to the idea of Anti-Tobacco 





By CLINTON WUNDER. 


is probably not known by most of the men engaged 
in the tobacco business. The half dozen periodicals 
and the half dozen societies devoted to this cause 
will continue to grow just as the Anti-Saloon League 
has grown. 

In the case of those political agitators who are 
engaged in the various “anti?” campaigns, it is not so 
much the consideration of the proverb “Where there 
is a will, there is a way,’ that prompts them to 
constant endeavor, but rather the slogan that “Where 
there is money, there is pay.” 


Value of Mexican Tactics. 


The “Anti” crowd always reminds us of the Mexi- 
can generals we read of in the daily press. The 
resemblance lies in the fact that both depend upon a 
condition of warfare for their existence and pros- 
perity. Peace means a lack of funds. Neither the 
Mexican general nor the “anti” leader want a settle- 


jects of 





























A certain minister in Ohio had been in so many 
unsuccessful Prohibition campaigns that he was 
completely worn out and thoroughly debilitated, so 
he visited his family doctor and said: “Doctor, what 
would you recommend that I do to build myself up 
and to regain my health?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “the best thing you can do 
is to take a small tumbler of whiskey each day.” 

“That would be impossible,” said the minister. 
“How can I, a Prohibition preacher and a worker of 
the Anti-Saloon League, so far debauch myself as to 
take this drink of whiskey you recommend ?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I come to you on Sunday 
to listen to you because you are supposed to be a 
specialist in morals and a specialists in advice, and 
I try and live by that advice. Now you come to me 
and as a specialist on medicine and health, my advice 
to you is to drink this whiskey as prescribed.” 

The minister finally gave in and said, “Doctor, 
when shall I take this drink?” 





“Oh,” said the doctor, “you shave every day, 
’ , 7 - ~ 
don’t you?” 

“Ves,” said the minister. 


Drink When You Shave. 


“Well, then,” said the doctor, “you can take the 
drink of whiskey while you shave each day.” 

Several months passed and one day on the street 
the physician met the son of the minister. The boy 
stopped the doctor and said, “Doctor, what did you 
do to my father?” 

“Why,” said the doctor, “isn’t your father in good 
health?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “his health is built up, he is 
able to go about his work as before, but, doctor, the 
old man seems to be a little off-in the upper story, 
he is a little bit luny, he seems to be out of his mind.” 

“How it that?” said the doctor. 

“Oh,” said the minister’s son, “father is shaving 
three or four times a day.” 





Prohibition 


ment of the question at hand. They thrive on 
agitation. 

The tobacco man may say “there is no danger for 
us in these weak attempts to turn public sentiment 
against us.” He forgets that the constant display of 
one side of an argument with the constant absence 
of the other side means a growing strength in public 
opinion toward the side ever presented. 

The tobacco man also forgets that the same type 
and same group that would prohibit beer, wine anc 
whiskey, are “agin” tobacco. The Women’s Chris: 
tian Temperance Union is the best example of thi; 
common enemy, 


Puritanism and Paternalism. 

A pamphlet at hand gives as the “objects of Prohi- 
bition the essence of puritanism and paternalism. Its 
object is not simply the destruction of the saloon, 
but to deprive the individual of wine, beer and 
whiskey, of tobacco, and of other things that relieve 
the humdrum of life and make living worth while 
While fighting for prohibition of the legitimate liquo1 
traffic, these other objects and aims are kept unde 
cover.” 

Mr. Tobacco Man, have you ever read the Youth’: 
Instructor, The Boy Magazine, the Anti-Cigarett 
League’s Magazine, the Sunday School Times, Scien 
tific Temperance Federation and the Vindicator: 
The columns of these publications are devoted te 
the destruction of your business. 

Let us assume mementarily that a National Prohi 
bition Amendment has been enacted with the resul 
that the legal manufacture of liquor has ceased. 

There would be a number of very important re 
sults. First of all, a revenue of about $250,000,00€ 
now derived from the tax and customs duties o1 
liquors, over one-third of the total revenue of th 
United States, would no longer be paid into th 
treasury of our National Government. The questio 
would then arise, who will bear this burden and wh 
will supply the needed revenue? Past experien-e 
would indicate that the tobacco business would bh 
the most likely from which to derive this necessar 
revenue. The result would be that the cost of cigar 
would be increased and smokers would be compelle 
to smoke the cheaper brands of tobacco. 


Next Step in Prohibition. 

After the National Prohibition of liquors had bee: 
achieved the workers of the Anti-Saloon Leagu 
would be without a job. Their Anti-Saloon agitatio: 
days would be over, and it would be necessary t 
seek out some other field which would afford fertil 
ground for their agitating ability. 

Tobacco—according to the utterances and writing 
of the “antis,”’ will without doubt be next in line 
The destruction of the industry and the confiscatio1 
of its property will be the next step. 

Here, then, we have at least two big factor: 
which would result adversely upon the tobacco inter 
ests, should National Prohibition of liquors ever bi 
accomplished. One, tobacco would be the most likely 
source from which the deficit in the United State: 
revenue could be made up. The other, tobacco woulc 
be the most likely article of common use to whict 
the agitating organization could turn in order te 
continue their existence. 

The tobacco farmer and farm hand, the cigar 
maker, and those employers and employes of trades 
allied to the tobacco industry, cannot afford to wink 
at the existence of “Prohibition,” nor at the presence 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 


The tobacco men of the United States should 
think long and deeply upon this question and 
realize that it is not so much, one of defending 
liquors or defending tobacco, but it is a question 
of presenting a unified, strong and constant oppo- 
sition to the prohibition idea. 
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“Dismal Record 


ui ROHIBITION” is the name given to an 
article which appeared in the November 
North American Review, written by 
L. Ames Brown. 

Speaking of drunkenness and illegal selling of 
liquors in the “dry” state of Maine, the writer says: 
“Records of-the number of commitments to 
jail for intoxication and illegal selling of liquor 
furnish impressive evidence as to the farcical 
character of prohibition in recent years. In 
1898, 6,425 persons were committed to Maine 
jails, of whom 2,967 were committed for intoxi- 
cation and 178 for illegal selling. The figures 

for subsequent years follow: 


Total com- For intoxica- For illegal 

mitments. tion, selling. 
lst ee 6,182 2,901 200 
LEOOK Sas.t 5,427 3,259" 180 
ROO es i. 5,270 2,851 298 
1902)... ...5,297 3,193 234 
TOE Bet. 4,608 2,364 346 
TOO oes 5,681 2,642 281 
WO eiiiand?s:«:. 5,412 3,035 571 

The jail commitments for intoxication are 


merely a partial record of the amount of public 
drunkenness in these years, for in the small 
communities only the most obstreperous street 
drunkards who made nuisances of themselves 
were arrested, while thousands of intoxicated 
persons were assisted to their homes by acquain- 
tances or even local authorities.” 


Maine’s Long “Dismal Record.” 


Later Mr. Brown shows how the “dismal record 
of public drunkenness continues :” 


Total com- For intoxica- For illegal 

mitments. tion. selling. 
ro 4,483 1,980 429 
UCL ie re 5,769 2,934 441 
iS) 6,646 3,609 707 


He says: 

“One of the chief reasons for this steady in- 
crease under the Sturgis law was that, under the 
more open violations that had been tolerated 
previously, a greater proportion of ale, beer, and 
light wines had been sold. The bulk of these 
beverages prevented their being handled to ad- 





Have 


NDER the above caption the Cincinnati 


Times-Star of December 9th, carries an 
Associated Press dispatch 


follows: 


reading as 


(Associated Press Dispatch.) 


CoLumBus, O., Dec. 8.—Decline of the rural 
churches was deplored by Governor Willis here 
today in an address of welcome before the open- 
ing sessions of the conference of the Commis- 
sion on Church and Country Life. The session 
was attended by delegates to the convention of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. “Carefully compiled figures seem to 
show beyond question that the rural churches in 
Ohio have come upon evil times,” said the gov- 
ernor; “that they have ceased to grow, that 83 
per cent have a membership of less than 100, 
that one out of every nine country churches has 


” Follows 


| 
i, 


e Politics Been Substituted For 


THE OTHER SIDE 


in Wake of 


vantage surreptitiously under the more stringent 
enforcement of the law, and it resulted that 
larger quantities of ardent spirits, oftentimes of 
poorer quality, were consumed. The quantity of 
liquors now vended by the Maine bootleggers 
were for the most part manufactured from the 
worst and most poisonous varieties of alcohol. 
Epitomizing the effect of prohibition on public 
intoxication, it may be observed that arrests for 
drunkenness in Maine averaged 25.5 per 1,000 
population, as against 18.5 for all the other 
New England States.” 


In 1912, the Constitutional Amendment for state- 
wide prohibition was re-submitted to a popular vote 
in the State of Maine. Commenting upon the out- 
come of this election, the Honorable C. W. Davis, 
Secretary of State of Maine, said: 


Electorate Honestly Wide Apart. 


“In the September election, in one of the most 
strenuous campaigns the state has ever wit- 
nessed, a campaign in which the friends of the 
prohibition law mustered to their aid the most 
influential platform orators the nation could 
produce, a campaign in which the churches were 
organized, their: pulpits turned into political 
forums, in which the children were organized 
and equipped with campaign songs, in which 
a publicity fund estimated at approximately 
$200,000, with every one of the 520 towns sup- 
plied with oral and written arguments, and with 
but little work on the part,of the opposition. the 
prohibitory law which went into the constitution 
in 1884 by a majority of 45,000 was retained by a 
paltry 758 votes. Even this slender margin was 
in doubt for many days, as the first returns, 
known as the Secretary of State’s returns, gave 
the result as 60,487 for repeal and 60,461 for 
retaining the law; a majority of 26 for repeal. 
The final returns of municipal officers made to 
the Governor and Council, after the corrections 
and changes, placed the official vote as follows: 
60,095 for repeal and 60,853 for retention of 
the law. 

The result of this election, if it proves any- 
thing, proves that the electorate of Maine were 
honestly wide apart in their views as to the value 
of the law. Eight of the sixteen counties in the 


been abandoned in recent years, that only one- 
third are increasing in membership, that two- 
thirds have either ceased growing or are dying. 
It seems especially significant that less than 40 
per cent of the rural population are church 
members.” 


Governor Willis is a learned church man—a grad- 
uate of Ada College and a top-notcher in the Metho- 
dist ranks. He knows full well why the rural 
churches are fading into nothingness, not only in 
point of attendance but in the matter of religious 
teaching, but he had not the courage to tell his 
audience the truth. 

As Governor Willis well knows, the rural churches 
have no vitality and can have none because they 
have ceased to be churches. In many of them the 
word of God is no longer preached within their walls. 


The so-called churches are largely social clubs, 


Prohibition Since 1 
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state voted against the law, and the cities by a 
majority of 10,000 voted against it. With the 
population in character and growth but slightly 
changed, 60,095 voted against the law as com- 
pared with the 23,413 who voted against it in 
1884.” 


“By a paltry 758 votes” Maine managed to stay 


in the “dry” column. But under what conditions? 
The foregoing statistics show at what cost Maine is 
remaining a prohibition commonwealth. 
some states in the Union will continue to swallow 
this kind of propaganda is a question which all sane 


students of government are asking themselves. 


How long 


Anent Consumption of Liquors. 


Speaking of the decrease in the consumption of 
liquors for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, Mr. 
Brown says: 


“There was a decrease of 14,983,333 gallons 
of ardent spirits and 6,358,744 barrels of fer- 
mented liquors. The Anti-Saloon League off- 
cial publications immediately laid claim to the 
credit for this decrease on behalf of the prohi- 
bition movement. These publications computed 
that the per capita consumption in the fiscal 
year 1915 was 20.53 gallons, which was the lowest 
since 1905. Without undue disparagement of 
the claims of the prohibitionists, however, I may 
state the opinion that a considerable proportion 
of the decrease should be attributed to the wave 
of economy that spread over the country a year 
ago. Supporting this yiew. it may he mentianed 
that the country, according to the same internal 
revenue report, consumed nearly 680,000,000 
fewer cigars than in the previous year.” 


The conclusion to which the author comes is the 
inevitable one after a thoughtful and thorough in- 
vestigation of prohibition and its effect has been 
made. “One general conclusion seems unavoidable 
in the light of the evidence thus adduced. It is that 
State prohibition never has prohibited, nor has it 
restrained the use of liquor to a degree that a sound 
basis of evolution may be said to have been made 
for the operation of national prohibition.” 

It is also most significant that the latest reports 
of the United States internal revenue receipts show 
a tremendous increase with the resuming of normal 
business conditions in this country. 








where on Sunday as on week day, almost everything 
except religion is preached and discussed. 

Whenever a church is turned over to a semi- 
political organization like the Anti-Saloon League 
for the discussion of legislative prohibition, men 
cease to attend. A few women who revel in hysteria 
and emotionalism contribute their presence and a 
few pennies, but men who think they know as much 
about politics as the preacher, and who really know 
more, quit going to church. 

This is the fate of every church which abandons 
its sacred calling and devotes its energies to question- 
able politics. 

Governor Willis lost an opportunity as a church- 
man when he failed to administer a just rebuke to 
those who have prostituted the houses of God to 
nefarious politics and now have the temerity or 
lack of intelligence to ask why the rural church is 
in decadence. 
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HE Liberal League is an organization born 
in December, 1914, in the city of Cincin- 
nati. It now numbers about 5,000 mem- 


bers, and is increasing daily. 





o 





The League soon will include practically every 
employe and employer of all the distilleries, brewer- 
ies and allied trades in the vicinity of Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Also many individuals outside of the 
industry, who are opposed to Prohibition, have be- 


come members. 
The creed of the League is as follows: 
“We believe in the subordination of the inter- 
ests of individual citizens to the interests of the 


community as a whole, but not in the curtailment 
of the personal rights and liberties of one class 





ieve in the | 


THE OTHER SIDE 


or party of citizens to satisfy the demands of 
another class or parfy who may desire to waive 
such personal rights and liberties for them- 
selves.” 


The organization was perfected as follows: 

There were elected at each plant of the breweries, 
distilleries and allied trades, a committee of three, 
one member acting as chairman. “As there are 21 
breweries in Cincinnati, there were 63 representa- 
tives, forming an auxiliary force of the “Liberal 
League.” This auxiliary force is termed “Adminis- 
trative Forces of the Breweries.” This force elected 
from within the ranks of 63 members a committee 
of five (5) who represented their interests in the 
General Executive Committee of the “Liberal 
League.” The General Executive Committee is made 
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Just a Reminder. 


“ProcLAIM LIBerty THrouGHOUT ALL THE Lanp, Unto ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.” 


We'll Wait Until 2346 B.C. 


The Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association sends 
Now 


isn’t that real generous of these big fellows? If 


us a whole page of matter absolutely free. 


they will wait patiently about 430 years they may see 
it in print, possibly—(Calloway ‘“Times.”) 

Note—This is the longest life allowed to us by 
any “dry” paper to date. 


Poor Richard! What Will He Say Next? 
Hobson, at the Anti-Saloon 
Atlantic. City recently de- 
clared we should have a total abstainer for President. 


Richard Pearson 


ILeague convention in 


Richard’s extreme modesty alone prevented him tell- 
ing right out loud the man he had in mind. 


~Whadda Y’ Mean “A Dollar 
and a Half”? 


“Tre OrHer Sine” is the latest welcome addition 
to our waste basket. A dollar and a half, please.— 
(Flatonia, Tex., “Argus.”) 

It's a quarter! 


Prohibition in Alabama. 


There is irony in the following paragraph from 
the prohibition Tuskegee News: “The editor of The 
News knows some men who claim that they are not 
able to pay their subscription to The Tuskegee News, 
yet they buy enough liquor every two or three 
weeks to pay for the paper for two or three years.” 
—Montgomery Advertiser. 








nterest of the Community as a Whole” 


up of 50 members, representing 10 distinct auxiliary 
forces, such as the “Administrative Forces of the 
Breweries.” All business for the good of the cause 
is transacted by the General Executive Committee, 
who elect from within their ranks a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. The first con- 
vention of the League was held April 13th, 1915. 


The Liberal League is not organized for profit 
but purely for protection, and the parent body is 
using its efforts simply for the purpose of extending 
the work, and expects no profit from organizations 
outside of Hamilton County. The dues paid to each 
local organization are $1.00 per annum. 

Additional information may be secured by writing 
to Mr. Fred P. Schnieders, Secretary, 129 E. Court 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Viva Ben May. 


This space has been set aside to tell you that the 
first man to send us his subscription to “THE OTHER 
Sipe” was Mr. Ben May, representing Messrs. R. E. 
Wathen & Co. 4 

Mr. May is a “live wire,” and has helped us when- 
ever we have called upon him. He has the right 
idea. The following letter from Mr. May speaks 
for itself: 

“T received your letter of November 30th 
here yesterday, and contents very fully noted. 
Also received the blanks, etc. Also the copy 
of “THE OTHER Sing,” and desire to compliment 
you on the first issue of the paper. 

l.am enclosing you two blanks of fourjnames 
each, also $2.00 paid for subscriptions. | 

[ did not receive the paper until this P. M,; 
and took these 8 subscriptions here in this hotel 
in almost 5 minutes. 

You can rest assured I will do all I can te 
push the good work along as fast as possible. J 
believe this paper will fill a long felt want, and 
realize the great good it can do for our cause 

Wishing the paper and you the best of success 
I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Bren May.” 


This is the kind of co-operation that counts. 






LUKE McLUKE SAYS: 


(Cincinnati Enquirer.) 
ALWAYS. 


These pure Reformers have their say, 
But make no hit with me; 

They’re sure to call the sinners “they,” 
And class the saints as “we.” 





The old-fashioned woman who used to take j 
dose of Pruneboozia before meals now has a daugh 
ter who takes a bottle of beer after meals. 





Clarence Braman says that the oldest joke is thi 
one about the man who passed a little country tavert 
on the door of which was painted this sign: “lin 
and Bear Sold Herel’ The man looked at the 
sign and entered the tavern and said to the taverr 
keeper: “Is that bear your own bruin?” 


Next! 





IN DRYEST ARKANSAS. 
[Plainville (Ark.) News.] 

A horned frog walked into the sanctuary of the 
Tulia Enterprise last week, stood on its hind legs and 
winked at the editor, and yet some people believe 
that prohibition prohibits. 
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By J. D. FLANIGAN, of Oberlin, Kansas 


HE Topeka State Journal on 

January 8, 1916, published a 
showing that 

lost 18,404 in 
population in five years, although there 
were 40,000 births: in the same period. 
Everyone interested in the welfare of 
the state is injured by the loss and 

.. Manvare asking the season, 
a reason, and the people outside of 
Kansas who contemplate residence or 
investment of money within the state 
are entitled to know. 


census report 


Kansas _ has 


There is 


The answers of public men and 
editors to the “What’s the matter with 
Kansas” question would be interesting, 
if not edifying to the public. Would 
our representatives in both houses of 
Congress, our state officers and leading 
newspapers of the state; all of whom 
know the cause and reason of the loss, 
answer the question, there would be a 
curious variety of reasons given and 
the public would be no wiser than be- 
fore. This is a question that would tax 
the ingenuity of the artful dodger in 
his most desperate effort to give plaus- 
ible reasons for the cause without 
divulging the fact. Self-preservation 
and the political future of public men 
























































immense amount of money in the Kan- 
sas banks and the rosy reports in the 
responsible for his 


Kansas papers is 


mistake. His name is legion and his 
address outside of Prohibition Kansas. 
For further particulars refer to any 
borrower of money in the western half 
of the state. 


The man with a grawing family of 





boys reads the Columbus speech of the 


Governor of Kansas. He believes it to 








be true, that Kansas is dry and difficult 
for boys to get liquor in. He accepts 
the authority without investigating the 
truth or accuracy of the figures given 
He concludes to 
leave the license evil, with its tempta- 
tions for young men over the age of 
behind and 











and statements made. 





























twenty-one, settle where 
total abstinence as provided by law in 
Kansas, is supreme. 

He settles in a town or on a farm. 
His they seek the 
company of other boys and take part in 
their sports and parties. They 
beer or whisky. It is easy to get, pro- 
viding they have the price. One of the 
party knows exactly where it can be 
obtained. The strange boy is not put 
wise to all the details of securing liquor, 


boys are human; 








have 




















in Kansas is dependent on obliquity of 
answers to such questions as the above 
and skill in throwing out choice morsels 
for popular consumption, realizing the 
fact that the first principle and final conclusion of the politician is money and 
votes, he can hardly be blamed for sidestepping the question in order to save 
his face for future use. 

The newspapers tell us that there are thousands of dollars coming to 
Kansas each month and placed in the vaults of the Kansas banks for protec- 
tion on account of our state guarantee of deposits in banks, which is not a 
state guarantee in any way, but a money maker for a corportion of bankers. 
Then there is an immense amount of capital in banks and loaned out in Kansas 
that is owned by Belgium, England and other foreign countries. The Bank 
Commissioner’s report shows the vast deposits, the high per capita of wealth, 
etc., in Kansas. The man of small capital in the East sees the reports in the 
papers. He imagines that he can do well in a comparitively new state. He sells 
out and emigrates to Kansas. The object of emigration is to better the condi- 
tion of the emigrant. He invests his capital in an equity and borrows of the 
bank to meet payment on the balance. In a majority of cases he loses his 
savings. He becomes a renter or leaves the state, cursing the money lender 
who filched his. money and industry of years by high rates of interest, com- 
mission fees for accommodations, etc. He discovers he has been buncoed to a 
finish. He leaves the state. Ten per ceft and trimmings did the work. The 





“No PRoHIBITION Tonic WANTED.” 


but if he is inclined to drink he can 
get it easier in Kansas, where the boot- 
legger brings it to him, than from the 





saloon where the sale is governed by 
law. The parents acknowledge the mistake of coming to Kansas, and another 
older but wiser family joins the procession of Quitters who paid dear for 
Prohibition Piffle of politicians and paid reformers. 

For further particulars of the proof of this charge, write the Oberlin 
Times, a Prohibition organ, for liquor registered December, 1915, city of 
Oberlin, Kansas. The figures given have no reference to “bootleg” whisky, 
which is brought into the state in various ways, but never registered in this 
part of the state, where drunkenness and bootleggers are immune and their 
trials an expensive farce paid for by the taxpayers. 

Another reason for the exodus of sincere Christian people from the state 
is the low standard of those to whom the people look for guidance and advice. 
Retired bootleggers, converted gamblers and bad men without education or 
religious training are attracted by the need of ministers and number of empty 
churches. Some denominations require no qualifications except a call to preach. 
There are hundreds of this class in the West. They are strong on sensational 
stunts. They tell their congregations how to vote. Bigotry, blasphemy, sacrilege 
and filth attract people to their meetings. They hold special sessions for men 
only, the sermon not being fit to be heard by decent people. They admit by 
ticket. Ignorance and indecency of language that would be a misdemeanor if 








used in public or sent through the mails is common 
at these meetings. Decent people become disgusted, 
sell out and leave for parts where moral and educa- 
tional standards are required of the ministry. There 
are exceptions in every sect and denomination repre- 
There are honest, educated and 
respected ministers who preach from the Bible and 
never mix politics or bigotry with their religion. 


sented in Kansas, 


What Causes Crime? 


Is It Regulation? 
Or Prohibition? 














The U. S. Census Statistics say that Kansas, a “DRY” 
state, has 91.1 prisoners of all kinds per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Contrast Kansas with these license states: 


Minnesota sums 77.7 per 100,000 population 
Nebraska mum 55.1 ae “ S 
Ohio ou 84.() “ 

S. Dakota mmm 47.8 2 


Wisconsin suum 71.8 “ 


Illinois rs 90.6 “ 


KANSAS HEE 9.1.1 





INSIST ON 
License, Regulation and Control 


Their greatest difficulty is to keep out of the meshes 
of the political nets and annoyance of political bosses 
who would exploit the influence of the ministers at 
the polls. 


Sensationalism, a Poor Substitute. 


Sensationalism is a poor substitute for religion 
even in Kansas. It is the cause of many sincere 
people leaving the state. 

Then there are other organizations that are respon- 
sible for disappointment to the new settler in Kansas. 
The women, either from choice or necessity, join 
the clubs. They never suspect the organizations of 
being conducted solely in the interest of a political 
boss. At the proper time a few of the “fixers” meet 
and pass resolutions that commit the whole club in 
favor of the election of candidates without reference 
to party, efficiency or honesty, but they must be loud 
in profession of piety and prohibition. The W. C. 
T. U. of this locality sent out letters at the last 
election, endorsing well known drunkards as against 
total abstainer candidates for the same office. 


The W. C. T. U. of Kansas make of temperance 
a secondary matter and dependent on law enforce- 
ment. They appear to think it their duty to perse- 
cute and annoy sheriffs and prosecutors for neglect 
of duty in allowing bootleggers to run at large. 


Then there are thousands of people who are dis- 
satisfied with the political deception that has been 
practiced by both political parties for over twenty 
years. The people have been asking for a refer- 
Both parties promise it in their platform 
as a bait for support. The speakers and candidates 
recommend it as a remedy for political dishonesty. 


“Fixers” Elect the Ticket. 


The party making the most plausible speeches and 
employing the most ingenious “fixers” elects the 
ticket. Then the corrupt element assert their influ- 


endum. 





THE OTHER SIDE 


ence. The State Legislature is convened. A majority 
are in favor of placing the amendment on the ticket, 
but the whisky element, bootleggers and crooks who 
capitalize prohibition are opposed to any change in 
the law. They know the I. and R. would be carried 
at election and the first act voted on would be the 
prohibitory law, which would be overwhelmingly re- 
pealed and the most valued asset of the Kansas 
politicians would be destroyed. 


The crooks know that any gangster can be elected 
by preaching prohibition and law enforcement as 
against competent candidates who fail to shout for 
the Kansas fetich. 


For further confirmation of charge, look up re- 
ports of Investigations and Ouster Proceedings. 

The press is influenced to such extent by politi- 
cians that articles exposing the rottenness of pro- 
hibition would not be printed even though paid for 
and signed. Every editor knows that the anti-pro- 
hibitionists are in the majority in both political par- 
ties; that the “anti” supports his party ticket without 
reference to prohibition; that the prohibitionist sup- 
ports the candidates who make professions without 
reference to party, and that if the “anti” vote was 
organized and voted as a unit they could defeat any 
candidate on the party ticket. Without management 
or leadership the candidate opposing prohibition is 
lost. If anti-prohibition were organized those Demo- 
crats in Congress who supported Hobson, to the 
annoyance of President Wilson, would be eliminated 
at the next election. 


How Prohibition is Staged. 


Notwithstanding the fact that we have had pro- 
hibition (not temperance) for thirty-six years, it is 
still a money-maker for the agitators, local promoters 
and Chautauqua companies who conspire to bunco 
the natives. They are expert and adroit advertisers, 
these Chautauquans. They usually allow the editors 
of papers published in the county seats of Kansas to 
get a taste of the pie. A small amount of the money 
taken in is distributed among grafters of the town 
in which the stunt is pulled off that separates the 
people from their coin. The occasion is a matter of 
great importance. The promoters have it announced 
in the churches. The schools are dismissed. There 
is to be a great man in town. He is going to get 
several hundred dollars for an hour’s talk. He is a 
distinguished or extinguished politician, or in some 
instances a noted divine who may have conferred 
degrees upon himself which denote authority, educa- 
tion and ability. 


Is Gate Money Satisfactory ? 


We admire his modesty, but the element of truth 
in his statements would not have suffered if he had 
made it billions. Not being able to back up his 
assertions and fables about Kansas, he never dis- 
cusses the prohibitory law except from the stand- 
point of the paid reformers, where truth or accuracy 
is not to be considered. If the gate money is satis- 
factory, the ability of the speaker to tickle the ears 
of the audience is all that is required of the exploiters 
who get the money. 


Let us examine the cause and find out what is 
responsible for the rise of prohibition. There are a 
number of reasons. First, the issue is built up and 
capitalized by enterprising men, by closed corporate 
and systematic organizations. Just as a railroad or 
mining company is capitalized and conducted on busi- 
ness principles for the profit there is in it. It pays 
the stockholders a greater profit than Standard Oil 
or any other corporation on earth. Its assets are the 
ability of men and women on the lecture platform to 
draw on their imagination for talk that will keep the 
people of the country divided on political, religious, 
social and economic questions. When they run out 
of controversial issues they make new ones, and 











charge fees for the privilege of hearing the self- 
constituted oracles, who usually are members and 
stockholders in the corporations and share in profits 
and dividends as well as the roll taken in at the 
gate. This “spellbinder’s” physical and mental ability 
to separate innocent people from cash is his stock 
in trade. No capital, labor or machinery of any kind 
is required. 

They get our money and leave us absolutely noth- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of dollars annually have 
been taken out of Kansas in the last ten years by 
this class of hot-air merchants. 


Evils of Kansas Prohibition. 


Another evil of prohibition is that complaints are 
often filed by malicious people for no other purpose 
than to gratify spite and get revenge by discrediting 
their neighbor. Then hundreds of complaints are 
filed by dishonest men for no other purpose than 
making costs and getting fees out of the deal. 

But a great majority of the prosecutions are 
brought by persons having no interest in the state 
or society, but desirous of advertising their own 
moral purity and making a display of their imaginary 
virtues at public expense. This class of undesirables 
seldom accumulate any kind of property. They are 
judgment proof and not liable for costs as in an 
action in damages for malicious prosecutions. They 
all make their point that the malicious man gets his 
revenge, the dishonest man gets his fees, the weak- 
lings their much coveted notoriety, the majority of 
trials are failures, but the taxpayers must pay the 
costs just the same. Courts, lawyers, bankers, jurors, 


People Living in“Wet’ States Put 
More Money in Savings Banks 
Than People in “Dry” States 








WHO SAYS SO? 


UNCLE SAM! 





Quoting from the U.S. Census Statistics, the average savings of 
each depositor in the savings banks of “dry” Kansas is $231.69. 

The average savings of each depositor in the savings banks of the 
United States is $439.07. 

The average in Kansas is $207.38 below the average of the 
United States. 

The average in the following license states is $520.85, which is 
over twice that of Kansas. 

“DRY” KANSAS GREER $231.69 
NEW HAMPSH RE A $468.18 
RHODE ISLAND A $544.93 
NEW \ORK TS $545.90 
CALIFORN'A EE $523.48 
MONTANA TE $522.97 
NEVADA TS $781.39 
OHO GEE $350.78 
PENNSYLVAN/A A * $4 2.3.17 

The Prohibition agitator claims that when folks 
can’t buy liquor they will deposit the money 
in bank. Well, they’re not doing it in Kansas! 


witnesses and politicians all make easy money by the 
trials, but the taxpayers sell out and leave the state. 
These are only a few of the drawbacks to the state 
caused by prohibition. For further information on 
the subject of “What’s the matter with Kansas?” 
and why a new state with land as rich, as fertile and 
productive as the valley of the Nile should lose in 
population, write to the class referred to in this 
article, and if their answers are not evasive it will 
be “Prohibition.” 


Weak 
seein 
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John Koren on Favorite Dry Arguments 


OHN KOREN, writing in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, shows the fallacy of many of the favorite 
“Social” and “scientific’ arguments of the 
Prohibition advocates. 
Summing up and weighing in the balance their 
“scientific” arguments, he says: 


“Are not the children of our forty-eight states 
taught the precise physiological effects of alco- 
hol in small and larger doses, although the 
scientist may still grope for the truth? Are 
not our towns and highways adorned with ‘post- 
ers’ stating in exact percentages the human 
miseries that flow from intemperance? And 
are there not traveling exhibits that have ‘scien- 
tifically’ charted every social relation into which 
alcohol enters, so that one may take in at a 
diagrammatic-statistical glance any fact—from 
the effect of one glass of beer upon a person’s 
industrial efficiency to the heredity influence of 
parental alcoholism upon the offspring? The 
finality of the case against alcohol seems in- 
dubitable since we are assured, under congres- 
sional frank, that the registered mortality due 
in some way to alcohol equals the total regis- 
tered mortality of all but infants for the whole 
country.” 


(Poor Hobson!) 
Prohibition physiology he subjects to the follow- 
ing criticism: 

“Brom the social point of view, the conten- 
tions between certain schools of physiology in 
regard to the precise effect upon the human 
organism of alcohol in large and smaller quan- 
tities is relatively unimportant. Their conclu- 
sions of general significance merely reinforce 
what observation and experience have taught; 
namely, that alcohol in large quantities operates 
as a dangerous poison, while in smaller quan- 
tities, particularly in certain diluted forms, it 
may not injure the adult body.” 


Distinct Social Value. 


The moderate and temperate use of alcoholic 
drinks serve an excellent social purpose, thinks Mr. 
Koren, who says: 


“Taken moderately, alcoholic beverages di- 
minish the sense of lassitude, still the feeling 
of discontent and disquietude, heighten self- 
esteem, and unlock the doors to a livelier com- 
munication with one’s fellow beings.” 





Who will have 


to make up this 


$ 325,000,000 
Deficit Under 
Prohibition ? 


1,600,000 PERSONS 
Out of Work 
Intemperance instead of Temperance. 


National Prohibition would cause this 
Disaster! 


Will You? 








Prohibition “statistics”? which hold alcohol so 
largely responsible for insanity, are flayed in this 
statement of Mr. Koren: 


“Much of the flatulent statistical material in- 
voked to prove that alcohol is a most prolific 
source of insanity is of the imaginative or 
made-to-order variety.” 


Discussing the much heralded (by Prohibitionists) 
connection between alcohol and pneumonia, he says: 


“Among infectious diseases the greatest at- 
tention has been devoted to pneumonia in its 
relation to the drink habit. Many medical sta- 
{isticians have endeavored to show an excessive 
mortality among alcoholic persons from this 
disease. Its fatality when complicated with 
delirium tremens is well known. But the latest 
and most extensive statistical investigations do 
not point to a marked difference in the propor- 
tion of deaths as between alcoholists and others 
who are stricken by pneumonia, especially when 
the relatively rare cases of delirium tremens are 
excluded. In other words, and in general, the 
evidence available is not of the supposed con- 
clusive character.” 


Real Significance of Abuse. 


Going into the relation of alcohol to crime, the 
writer finds that in many instances the abuse of 
liquor is held as a cause of crime, whereas it is 
merely an indication of a defective mind that pro- 
duces both the crime and the abuse. He says: 

“An unintelligent community may persist in 
regarding public intoxication as a crime and 
punish it accordingly; alienists have shown that 
the greater proportion of habitual inebriates of 
this class are congenitally defective, and that 
drink is but a symptom of their pitiful state. 
But they figure heavily in our prison returns, 
and provide the less conscientious reformer 
with a plausible reason for incontinent speech.” 

Favoring regulation and reform, Mr. Koren op- 
poses Prohibition. Prohibition, he finds, is not re- 
form, for he says: 

“Yet is temperance so fragile a virtue that it 
will not thrive unless shielded by sumptuary 
legislation? Such is the working hypothesis of 
its strenuous advocates. They ignore the im- 
provements that have taken place, not in con- 
sequence of repression or force, but through a 
complexity of influences that draw a community 


What does the 
Liquor Industry 
Pay ? 


Who pays the 


Freight on 
Prohibition ? 
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up to the higher levels. Therefore they heap 
contumely upon constructive efforts and hold 
out the strait-jacket as symbolizing the highest 
form of appeal, wholly suited to win a self- 
respecting nation.” 


Concluding with a discussion of the professional 
Prohibitionist himself, the author says: 

“On a closer view the real enemies of pro- 
gressive liquor legislation are found to be a 
compact group of men who live not only for 
but by the, advocacy of prohibition; who are 
given irresponsible control of sums so large 
that they must sow corruption; who are not 
oblivious of earthly ambitions in their solicitude 
for temperance; and whose own reason for 
being is unending: National Prohibition would 
not terminate it, for that opens endless vistas 
of occupation in enforcing the law.” 





Dryest of All Are the “Drys.” 

A special news dipatch to the Faribault, Minn., 
Esata Referendum from Northfield, Minn., says: 

There can be no mistake about a great many people 
in this town being most awful dry and that water 
cannot quench their thirst, even with the Cannon 
river on the “free list.” 

And there can be no doubt about Northfield being 
the most celebrated unlicensed drinking place in the 
state of Minnesota, because the town is “dry.” It 
was voted “dry” and when they get “dry” they have 
to drink. 

As proof that the people are dry, a boy of this 
town started out to gather up bottles to get a little 
money to buy some groceries and at the end of ten 
days the boy sold $11 worth at one cent each, 

That means more beer and whisky are drank in 
this city than at Faribault in proportion, with her 
10,000 population with her fifteen saloons, one brew- 
ery and four drug stores; and more drunken men 
can be seen on the streets of Northfield, one day with 
another, than can be seen on the streets of Faribault, 
and not one in a hundred gets his booze at Dundas, 
either, and these are absolute facts which every ob- 
server in this town knows. But we have “prohibi- 
tion.” 





Why They Lived Long. 
Native: There are the Oldboy twins. They are 
ninety-eight years old. ° 
Stranger: To what do they credit their long lives? 
Native: One’cause he used terbacker, and one cause 
he never used it—Chicago News. 





Druggist—“Something for a headache? Certainly. 
Will you drink it now? 

“No; but I’ll need it in the morning. I’m enter- 
taining an out-of-town customer tonight, whose wife 
is a prohibitionist.—Li/e. 


You Sneak Up on ’Em. 
Soph—I suppose you ran after the cows while you 
were home? 
Fresh—Nope ;—sneaked after the pigs. 
Soph—I never heard of anyone doing that. 
Fresh—You never lived in a dry country; these 
were blind ones.—Gardoyle. 





Kentucky Tailor—‘And the hip pockets, Colonel, 
what size shall I make them—pints or quarts ?’—Awk. 





No Luck. 
Do the Germans ever leave anything valuable be- 
hind them in the trenches?” 
Veteran—‘Never a drop, mum!”—London Mail. 
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A Little Catechism for Every Citizen to Study 


HAT is Prohibition? 

An attempt to remedy the evils re- 
sulting from the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages by laws prohibiting 

their sale or manufacture for sale. 

Is excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors 
injurious? 

Undoubtedly. So is excess in eating, in exericse, 
in work, and in many other things not harmful in 
themselves. 

What is the primary cause of drinking to excess? 

Weakness of will, or lack of moral character, 
which makes it impossible for some people to con- 
trol their desire for the stimulation induced by in- 
toxicants. 

What percentage of the adult population of the 
United States uses some form of alcoholic beverage? 

From the best information obtainable it is esti- 
mated that 80 per cent are occasional or moderate 
drinkers. 

What proportion of this 80 per cent drink to 
excess? 

About 5 per cent. 

Why should the 95 per cent of moderate or occa- 
sional drinkers be deprived of their beverages, be- 
cause 5 per cent are lacking in self-control? 

No good reason has ever been given by the Pro- 
hibitionists. 

How long has the prohibition plan been tested in 


this country? 





AVE you ever felt 
atmosphere that seemed to convince you 
of good times ahead? Have you ever 
gotten out of bed in the morning full of 

buoyancy and optimism, with the feeling that the 
Have you ever 


something in the 


“whole world is before you,” etc.? 
felt the joy on a summer’s day, when the clouds 
are lifted after a brief storm and the sun shines 
through, painting the heavens in baby blue and 
bringing boundless cheer to your soul? 

Well, that’s how we felt after a trip just ended. 
Fort Wayne, Washington, D. C., New York and 
Boston formed our itinerary. Our time was di- 
vided between gatherings of the trade and their 
friends, and by conferences with individuals here 
and there who are leading in the fight on the enemy. 

The spirit of optimism, prosperity and success 
was present everywhere. Those whom we met 
were vigorous, energetic, alive, enthusiastic, brave 
and willing. Willing to co-operate whenever and 
wherever possible. Willing to do their share in 
whatever might arise as an additional means to 
victory. There was no talk of fear; no talk of dis- 
loyalty or of retreat. 

From the clean-cut, strong men in the Hoosier 
city to the brave warriors of the home of Bunker 
Hill, we received the same assurance of coming 
and eventual success made possible by continued 
co-operation and support. 

In the city of the famous tea party, we visited 
the home of Paul Revere, whence he rode that 
memorable night, carrying his message and crying 
the call to arms. 

“What strange instrument is that?” we asked the 
matron in charge of the famous old home. 

“That,” said she, “is Paul Revere’s toddy heater. 
The rod was heated in the hot coals of the open 


By WHIDDEN GRAHAM 


For more than 50 years. 
Has it materially diminished the use of liquors 
in prohibition areas? 


Is Kansas Really “Dry”? 


No. The experience of such states as Maine and 
Kansas, where prohibitory laws have been in force 
for many years, shows that the consumption of in- 
toxicants is practically the same as is in non-pro- 
hibition states. 

How do the residents of the prohibition states 
obtain liquor? 

By sending their orders to dealers in the adioin- 
ing wet states, or by purchase from illegal dealers 
in liquors. 

What has been the net result of prohibition in the 
states that have tried it? 

The people who desire liquors either import them 
from other states, or use liquors illegally produced 
or sold. This has promoted an illicit traffic in in- 
toxicants, and has created a general disrespect for 
the law. 

Is the production of alcoholic beverages a difficult 
process? 

Not at all. Apple juice kept for a short time in a 
warm room becomes “hard” or alcoholic. Grape 
juice, unless sterilized, soon develops alcohol by 
fermentation. Whiskey can be made from molasses 
or sugar, in a still costing $10 or less, at a cost of 
about 20 cents per gallon. 





hill, 


fire and then was placed in the toddy. When the 
toddy was sufficiently heated, the rod was returned 
to this little container you see here, where it was 
left to cool.” 

“Then Paul Revere evidently was not a prohibi- 
tionist, was he?” we remarked. 

Our kindly guide smiled in the manner of the 
wise, but answered us not, 

That greatest of all heroes, who aroused the fight- 
ing folk to rise and defend their country, left his 
hot toddy to carry the message of liberty, and 
when his active days were o’er, he returned to his 
fireside, and there, comforted by that which a few 
would prohibit, he lived to a ripe old age. 

One evening in Boston, the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Liberal League entertained us 
with a dinner,—long to be remembered. The educa- 
tion of all those fighting on the firing line of the 
Liberal Army seemed to be the watchword of this 
meeting. Those officers and committee members who 
made addresses, seemed to have caught the spirit of 
co-operation in a manner difficult to be imitated. 
This League now has several thousand members and 
we feel that under the careful guidance of its present 
fathers, this “Cradle of American Liberty” need 
have no fear of an invasion from a Prohibition 
Army. : 

In Washington, while attending a debate in the 
House on the proposed Child Labor Bill, we saw 
the same zealous Prohibition advocates demanding 
the defeat of that bill to relieve the child of America 
from the oppression of industry, too early applied. 
We ask you to compare, name for name, those who 
voted in favor of the Hobson resolution for nation- 
wide prohibition with the names of those against 
the Child Labor Bill. The comparison will give 
food for thought, more so when we remember that 


What of Home-Made Liquor? 


Would it be possible for the governments of all 

the States, or of the United States, to prevent the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors? 
An army of 1,000,000 men 
could not prevent the growers of apples or grapes 
from allowing cider or wine to ferment and become 
alcoholic. 

Is it the sale, or the use, of intoxicants that causes 
the injurious results arising from drinking to 
excess ? 

The use, unquestionably. 

Do prohibition laws provide for punishing the 
users of liquors? 


Absolutely impossible. 


No. Penalties are imposed only on manufacturers 
or sellers. 

Why do not the prohibitionists try to punish those 
who drink liquor, as well as those who sell it? 

Because they know that laws for that purpose 
would not and could not be enforced. 

Since prohibition does not, and cannot, prevent 
the use of intoxicating liquors by those desiring 
them, why is it maintained by the various states that 
have adopted it? 


Chiefly because of the hypocrisy of its advocates, 
who are unwilling to admit that their scheme for 
regulating the personal tastes and habits of their 
fellow citizens will not work. 





the same loud creatures are those who demand, 
“Save the boy!” 

In this same city we heard at one meeting in a 
prominent hotel, the voices of twenty different 
Congressmen raised against the political tactics of 
the Anti-Saloon League and in defense of the prin- 
ciples THE OTHER Sipe stands for. Each of these 
sturdy statesmen gave a five-minute talk straight 
from the shoulder. 

But ah! while the meeting was at its height, a 
gentleman arose and said as he entered the hall 
he saw two of the chief bunkems of the Anti- 
Saloon League peering through a crack in the door. 
One was Sam Small, the long, lean lion tamer of 
Georgia. The speaker then said that he had been 
tempted to push these two eavesdroppers headlong 
into the hall, so that they could see “the clean, 
decent people engaged in the business which the 
Anti-Saloon League would destroy for a piece of 
silver,” 

In the nation’s largest municipality we found an 
organization planning an increase. in its activities 
all along the line. The scheme for increased action 
and effort met with unified approval. 

In general we were struck with the enthusiastic 
support given to our publicity campaign. ,We were 
assured of assistance in the distribution of our pub- 
licity material. We exchanged ideas with those we 
met. But everywhere the one great fact stood out 
—that there are better times ‘ahead and that our 
trenches are being moved farther and farther toward 
those of the enemy. The feeling seemed to be that 
heavier artillery and more massive weapons must be 
created and put to use during the coming year. 

This is the spirit that counts. It is the spirit that 
wins—the spirit that cannot but bring success, 


Cc. W. 
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INFORMATION BUREAU. 
W E want our readers to keep in mind the fact that we maintain 


an Information Bureau which acts as a‘ clearing house and 
library for the distribution of arguments from the anti- 
prohibition viewpoint. 

You, your friends, and their friends, must help to make it known 
that this Bureau is in existence. 

Debaters will receive complete data enabling them to defeat any 
team attempting to defend prohibition. Orators and authors can be 
supplied with the most up-to-date and authoritative material available 
on the liquor question. 

Each request for information is given particular and special atten- 
tion and publicity specialists in our office devote their entire time to 
this function. 

Remember we are at your service! 
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THE CURE ALL. 
flies hear or read prohibition propaganda, one would think that a 


Use us! 


heavenly halo descends upon that territory which enters the 

“dry column.” The picture of virtue and morality painted by 
the garrulous Anti-Saloon League press agent and shouter leaves noth- 
ing to be desired in the next world. No crime, no insanity, no poverty, 
no deaths, etc.; the laborer riding to and fro in his limousine; the cap- 
italist going through his shops, throwing garlands and wreaths about 
the necks of his employees; the banks bursting with savings accounts— 
all this occuring through the kind offices of long-whiskered delegates in 
some state house or by the careful exploitation of a part of the voters 
of a community by the wily ways of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Those who have lived in prohibition territory know that this 
beautifully pictured scheme of living is in truth the monumental farce of 
the age. Since the time of Barnum no more able successor to that 
famous faker has arisen than Pliny Baker, erstwhile preacher and 
incidentally official gatherer of the funds. There is a difference. 
Barnum stood almost alone in his grandeur. Baker divides with count- 
less hordes composing the “faithful.” 

These are great days for some of the gentlemen of the lean shape 
and long black coat. It is the day of “gravy”—and the fatted calf is 
often being killed while the bull is permitted to live on unmolested. 

What social worker or sociologist will agree with the prophesies 
of the Prohibitionist? If every penny spent in purchasing beer, wine 
or whisky was saved and horded away, what would it profit the saver? 
The United States Government Department of Labor, in a recent 
investigation, revealed the fact that the average expenditure for liquor 
in the families of laborers examined was $24.62 per year, an amount 
less than 7 cents per day for an entire family. 

However, the great danger and misfortune involved in the prohi- 
bition scheme does not rest alone in the fact that a “cure all” is 
promised. The danger exists because a great many honest citizens, 
believing these false statements, permit their minds to be put at rest 
by the adoption of prohibition as a remedy for all social ills. The 
result is that the great problems involved in the evils of our complex, 
congested, civilized way of living, go uncared for, unstudied and with- 
out any remedial effort being applied. 

For example, let us take child labor conditions. Those states that 
form the bulk of the commonwealth abusing child life by placing it 
into industry when it should be in school, are in most cases the same 
states that live under a “dry” regime, posing as virtue personified. 


When prohibition takes the floor in a State House or in our national 
legislative halls, all else must give way and be silent. What is the 
result? The social evil, workmen’s compensation, child labor, the 
divorce evil, and many other problems of society must go by the board 
unconsidered. <A legislature that will spend weeks trying to do the 
impossible, that is, to make prohibition prohibit, will then attempt in a 
few days to consider and dispose of all the mighty questions involving 
the social welfare of their community. 

Let us not forget the words of our most democratic president who 
so wisely summed up the mentality of his people when he said, “You 
can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people some 
of the time, but you cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” That 
is how we feel about it. That is why we are optimistic. 
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ORGANIZE. 
Ve sco you stop to think- of the possibilities of organization 


among the liberal thinking people of the United States you 
are bound to be astounded. Let us review our resources. 
let us see how we can put them together for the best service. 

First, the business of manufacturing and distributing beer, wine 
and whisky pays in taxes to the United States treasury a sum amounting 
to more than one-third of the total revenue of the nation. 

Second, practically every one in the United States drinks at some 
time some form of liquor. 

Third, a million and a half of our citizens are engaged directly or 
indirectly in the making or distribution of liquors. 

Fourth, a great part of the revenue of the municipalities, counties 
and states is derived from taxes paid by this industry. 

Fifth, the great, progressive, up-to-date commonwealths of the 
nation have placed their approval upon the continuation of the liquor 
business, and have rejected again and again attempts to foist Prohibition 
upon their respective communities. 

These five facts form the essence of the backbone upon which 
the liquor business can base the contention that it has a right to exist. 
Further, these facts form the basis of the thought that the great 
majority of the American people desire the continued existence of 
these beverages. 

We must remember that there are two men in the liquor business. 
There is the man behind the bar and the man in front of the bar. 
The man behind the bar would not be there if there was no one in front 
of the bar. The man engaged in selling beer, wine and whisky is simply 
supplying a demand. 

Now we believe that an industry, whose product is the source of 
common enjoyment to all; the consumption of which product is par- 
ticipated in by practically all, has a right to a square deal, a fair trial 
and an opportunity to present its side to the public. 

We believe that an industry contributing over $330,000,000 annually 
to the upkeep of the nation deserves honest consideration rather than 
dishonest confiscation and destruction. Also, we believe that the great 
army of men connected with the business deserve consideration. 
Moreover, the fact that the Supreme Court, Congress, and the great 
prosperous progressive states have approved the business must be 
recognized. 

Now all these mighty resources must be poured into one great 
wave of sentiment. The liquor industry, if forced to stand and fight 
alone, would never be successful in its battles. Jt is that great body 
of citizens who desire the right to drink that form the real support in 
the fight against prohibition propaganda. 

The appeal to this latter class should be sent out widely, thoroughly 
and constantly. Their co-operation should be demanded. If they 
desire to continue “their chief means of recreation after work,” they 
must be willing to boldly and honestly tell where they stand and then be 
willing to fight in defense of their position. 

Begin today, you who are in this business, to organize in your city, 
be it little or big. Take into your organization those allied trades 
dependent upon you, appeal to those who drink, for their moral support. 
You have a right to their support. Full of optimism and enthusiasm, 
proceed to avail yourself of your known strength. Gather together 
all of the material we have mentioned and use it to build a mighty wall 
which will forever exclude the Anti-Saloon League and allied agitating 
agencies. 

The men engaged in the liquor business are as clean and as decent 
as any other group of business men. Among grocers, some sell white 
sand in sugar. Among farmers, some sell eggs of a generation past. 
Among butchers, some sell meats that the government has condemned. 
Among liquor dealers, some violate the regulatory laws. If the entire 
group in any of these instances is condemned then all of the businesses 
named must be so condemned. It is not American to condemn all for 
the wrong doing of one. 

Wake up to the realization of your possibilities and make your 
resolution for 1916 thus: 

Determine to gather about you all your resources, combine them 
in one unit. Hold them steady throughout the year in time of peace 
or in‘time of war. Drive out the coward and the traitor. Talk 
against Prohibition whenever and wherever you can. 

Fight, and fight hard. 


Then 
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Legislative Prohibition is Unjust and Un-American 


HE defeat of the resolution of ex-Con- 

gressman Hobson proposing nation-wide 

Prohibition for the United States, called 

to the attention of the public the injustice 
of the method by which Prohibition of this nature 
would be forced on the American people. An 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
must pass each House of Congress by a two-thirds 
vote. It then goes to the legislatures of the states 
for ratification, and if three-fourths accept or ratify 
the amendment, it becomes a part of the organic law 
of the nation. The votes of thirty-six states are 
necessary to bring this about. 

First then, the Jegislatures of the various states 
ratify the amendment, and not the people. There 
is no popular vote on the question. Since the legis- 
lature does not necessarily express the will of the 
majority of the voters of the state it represents, we 
here have the first great injustice involved in the 
machinery employed to make Prohibition a national 
law. 

Second, in ratifying the amendment, Nevada with 
81.875 inhabitants, will have as much of a vote as 
New York with 10,000,000 inhabitants, and therefore 
it could easily come to pass that the twelve largest 
states, with over 15,000,000 voters, would be out- 
voted by 11,000,000 voters of thirty-six smaller states. 
It is plain then that national Prohibition would not 
be the result of the demands of a “large majority 
of the voters of the United States.” 


No Time Limit Required. 


Third, there is no limit to the time in which the 
states may ratify the amendment after it has been 
submitted by Congress. If, for example, the Hobson 
Resolution had passed both Houses of Congress, it 
might carry a majority vote in each of the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the states. The ad- 
vocates of the proposition would ask for approval 
of their proposition again and again. If they failed 
one year, they would try it the next, and finally by 
this “wearing down” process, it might be possible 
to drive sufficient states over to the point of ratifying 
the proposed national law. 

For these three reasons then, the procedure of 
making a national Prohibition amendment would be 
unjust and un-American in that the voters would 
ave very little to say in regard to the matter. 
Moreover, the great progressive states of the Union 
hat have again and again expressed their desire to be 
iberal, would be forced to witness the loss of their 
‘ights through the agency of the combined efforts of 
Would such a law 


the smallest states in the Union. 
‘laced on the statutes in such a manner receive the 
yproval of the American People? 

Fourth, national prohibition would be a farce be- 
cause the Government would then recognize the right 
of the individual to operate his own still, and the 
mountaineer could distill his corn without interfer- 
ence. However, the making of whiskey would not 
be confined to the mountains nor to the mountaineers. 
Under the law, everyone would have the right to 
make wine, beer, brandy, whiskey or hard cider, and 
it is not difficult to make these beverages. 











Home-Made Whiskey Easy. 


To make whiskey, the equipment needed is a mash 
tub, a copper kettle, a twisted pipe, some cold water, 
a hot fire and some corn. The making of wine and 
cider is so simple that a recipe would be superfluous. 

For those who have no skill in the preparation of 


By CLINTON WUNDER 


even the simplest beverages, there is the probability 
that supplies will be forthcoming through the co- 
operative plan. Lawyers say that if one citizen will 
have the right to make liquors, then two or more 
citizens will have the right to unite in the making 
of liquors, either personally or through agents. Thus 
it may be that those who do not care to embark 
personally in the manufacture of wine, beer or 
whiskey, can obtain these liquors by buying stock in 
co-operative breweries, wineries and distilleries. 


The Anti--Saloon League, its leaders and allied 
forces do not want absolute Prohibition. Their one 
desire is to destroy the present lawful industry. 


Hobson Opposes Sale Only. 


The Hobson scheme provides only for the prohibi- 
tion of the “sale, manufacture for sale, transporta- 
tion for sale, importation for sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 








“Bootlegging” in Coffins Becomes Popular 
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PIRITS in coffins have had Tennessee legal 
authorities. guessing, says the New York 
Call. The “medium” in the case was a coffin 
company of Chattanooga. The company 
supernatural powers. It was simply 
medium of distribution. Neither were the spirits 
of the ethereal variety. They were the substantial 
kind, commonly known as “booze.” 

An employe evidently thought he was doing noth- 
ing wrong—although he d‘dn’t tell the boss—to use 
the spirits as a stimulant to the coffin industry in 
dry territory, so a few quarts sometimes were in- 
cluded as “lagnappe” in coffins shipped to customers. 
The Federal authorities could not see it exactly 
that way, however, especially since the coffins were 
made use of by “live ones.” 


claims no 


—From the New York Call. 


The new form of the old game of bootlegging, 
varieties of which are said to be increasing in pro- 
portion to the spread of legalized prohibition, was 
unearthed by Inspector Webster Spates, of the De- 
partment of Justice, Washington. 

Careful investigation of the spirits by several 
well qualified officers is said to have confirmed the 
fact that it was real whisky, similar to the variety 
which led the little mouse to want to hunt up the 
cat and the proverbial rabbit to spit in the bulldog’s 
eye. 

Opponents of state-wide prohibition are assert- 
ing that the case evidences the fact that the only 
real solution to the temperance question is through 
education, not legislation. 
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pls OTHER SiwE desires the opinion of its readers in so far as these opinions may affect any 


phase of the Prohibition question. 
plainly on one side of the paper. 


Communications should be limited to five hundred words, written 
As many letters as space permits will be printed. 


EDITOR. 





Fesruary, 10, 1916. 
Editor, “The Other Side.” 


Dear Sir:—I am writing to congratulate you upon 
the success of your publication here in the Fast. 
The entire membership of the Liberal League of Mas- 
sachusetts has subscribed to THE OrnHer Sipe and 
their friends are also reading “the truth” contained 
therein. 


Our members now feel able to go forward into 
battle well armed and the Prohibitionist who meets 
a member of our League will discover that there is 
“The Other Side.” 


We are planning to place the “Anti-Prohibition 
Manual for 1916” in the hands of all of our members. 
The advance copies received have met the approval 
of all those who have had the opportunity to read 
them. 

We believe that the best possible publicity would 
result if every man fighting on our side was equipped 
with your little booklet and your paper. 

Our League is about to issue the call for the re- 
newal of all memberships and it is our opinion that 
the literature furnished by your office is one of the 
best arguments we can use in this work. 

With best wishes for success, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
J. J. McCarrrey, 
Pres., Liberal League of Massachusetts. 





O’Connor vs. Lincoln. 

The following communication was received by the 
Editor from Mr. Horace W. O’Connor. As Mr. 
O’Connor referred exclusively to the article on 
Abraham Lincoln, by Mr. H. R. Probasco, the same 
Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s communication and Mr. Probasco’s reply fol- 
low: 


was turned over to him for an answer. 


744 East Third Street, 
BroominctTon, IND., Feb. 11th, 1916. 
Editor of “The Other Side.” 

Dear Sir:—Accept my thanks for the opportunity 
of examining your paper. I have heard much about 
the kind of stuff disseminated by the brewers’ asso- 
ciation, saloon leagues, and kindred organizations, 
but this is the first opportunity I have had to see 
it at first hand. Your Mr. Probasco’s article on 
“Abraham Lincoln” is an admirable piece of scoun- 
drelism and will be appreciated as such by all who 
really revere that great, sincere man. One cannot 
help wondering, however, why the Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation is willing to spend money on such rot. Hard 
cash would buy at least the semblance of reason and 
common sense, and Mr. Probasco’s article has neither. 

The assumption that because Washington and 
other eighteenth century men drank intoxicants they 
would do it today is too silly for words. The 
merest schoolboy would tell you that one might as 
well argue the same thing about the keeping of 
slaves or the wearing of wigs or the cutting off of 
ears for petty larceny. Even what he says about 
Lincoln—that he held that whatsoever—was popular 
could not be wrong—needs only to be stated to see 
its falsity. Were the statement true it would simply 
be another shot in the locker of the Prohibition 
forces, for in those states where Prohibition senti- 


ment is growing and has become popular Lincoln 


would have been for it and against the brewers. 


saloon-keepers, whisky distillers, and other social 
pariahs. No, Mr. Editor, fallacies never won con- 
viction and lies succeed only temporarily. 

The whole tone of your dispicable sheet rings sin- 
gularly like the German propaganda that I have read. 
It shows the same thick-headedness, the same wil- 
full perversion of the truth, the same clumsy kind of 
villification. Because Germans as a race love to swill 
beer, therefore the habit must be good and it must 
be forced upon people who see in it something quite 
otherwise. 


Personally I consider the habit of guzzling beer or 
whisky as baneful as the taking of any other slow 
poison. There is little to choose so far as ultimate 
results go. My experience as an agent for the S. 
P. C. C, has convinced me that taking it “by and 
large” there is no more pernicious influence in 
American life today than the liquor interests. For 
this reason I shall do my best to break up the unholy 
alliance of Irish and Germans, the object of which is 
to combat the growth of true liberty—for they are 
the two nationalities most closely identified with the 
dirty business. 

One word more—don’t send me any more of your 
stuff. 

Yours truly, 


Horace W. O’Connor. 


For anyone named O’Connor to speak so harshly 





of the Irish seems inconsistent, intemperate and 
well, finish the editorial comment yourself—Enrror. 


Mr. Probasco’s Reply. 
To the Editor of “The Other Side.” 


I thank you for the opportunity of making a brief 
but fitting response to the four pages of verbal junk, 
which one Horace W. O’Connor, of Bloomington, 
Indiana, has inflicted upon you. 

So far as his criticisms on Abraham Lincoln are 
concerned it suffices to quote from Proverbs Xxili, 9, 
“Speak not in the ears of a fool, for he will despise 
the wisdom of thy words.” 

This gentleman seems to belong to that class of 
crazed fanatics who has constructed his own code. ot 
morals and conduct irrespective of the teachings of 
the Bible and the life and precepts of not only Christ 
Himself, but of all the prophets, sages and saints 
who have ever lived, and who thinks that because 
one takes a harmless glass of wine he is in danger 
of Hell-Fire. They don the attire and assume the 
sanctity of pious people and put on their brogans 
of impudence and stalk and stumble over the inner- 
most recesses of the souls of genuine Christian tem- 
perance people with all the saucy bravado of a street 
urchin. 

Why should we vainly endeavor to convince such? 
For no matter what facts, arguments, history and 
precedents you give them they are still Sir Oracles 
and when they open their lips no dog must bark. 

No wonder my paper on Lincoln touches to the 
quick such little fellows, but let them buzz, they are 
but human misquitoes. 


“Peter was dull; he was at first 

Dull—oh, so dull, so very dull! 

Whether he talked, wrote or rehearsed, 
Still with this dullness was he cursed! 

Dull, beyond all conception, dull.” ( Shelley.) 


H. R. PRoBasco. 


(Signed). 
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“We recommend this new publication to all fair- 
minded people who desire to live sane and temperate 
lives and learn the truth of both sides of any social 
and economical problem before deciding for or against 
it.’—Rice Lake Times, Rice Lake, Wis. 

“A well written article in No. 1 of the first volume 
just issued appeals to every thoughtful, fairminded 
reader. It appeals to the other side of the plaintive 
cry as raised by the ‘drys’ of ‘Save the Boy.’ ”’— 
Sunday Dispatch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tt is intended to bring the attention of readers of 
‘dry’ publications to facts which are naturally not 
to be found in those papers.”—Wisconsin Labor Bul- 
letin, Madison, Wis. 

“The magazine is devoted to telling the truth 
about Prohibition and its failures, and exposing mis- 
representations and skull duggery practiced by the 
political bombasts of the Hobson type. The maga- 
zine has a wide field of usefulness because up to this 
time no one has dared to display a line or question 
the misrepresentations circulated. “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth’ is what is 
needed today more than ony other time in the na- 
tion’s history, and from such publications as THE 
OueR Sipe much good can be accomplished.—The 
Carry Leader, Carry, Pa. 

“The fight on between Prohibition and American 
common sense. The latest edition of a publication by 
the Anti-Prohibitionists is entitled THE OTHER SIDE 
It deals with questions involved in a manner dif 
ferent from the manner of dealing with them in 
‘Facts.’ It is time that some effort be made to check 
the recklessness in statements of facts. THE OTHER 
Sipe will do much good to accomplish such an end. 
—Morgan City Outlook, Morgan City, lear 

“Tt is a true representative of the Anti-Prohibition 
side of the liquor question, and should prove of in- 
terest to all who wish to study the question from all 
viewpoints. The initial number has an article of 
special interest to farmers, as showing the aggregate 
amount of farm products used in the manufacture of 
beers, wines and liquors.’”—Saginaw Valley Farmer, 
Michigan. 

“Tur OTHER SIDE is a very readable and, typo- 
graphically perfect publication, and is filled to the 
brim with good things and hard wallops at the hum- 
buggery of the Anti-Saloon League. THE OTHER 
Sipz is worth while and is assured of success.”— 
Home Rule, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Tt is a clean sheet and brings good reading mat- 
ter showing up the false claims of Prohibition, as a 
moral uplift and financial advantage.” —Liberty. 

“The Cigar and Tobacco Journal has repeatedly 
dwelt on the possibility that when the prohibition of 
liquor has been accomplished ‘if that time shall ever 
come,’ tobacco will be the next thing to be assailed,’ 
says the Cigar and Tobacco Journal, and then quotes 
from an article along this line from THE OTHER SIDE. 

“It is well not to be one-sided about this or any 
other question or problem. Anyhow, the truth will 
not hurt, and it is a confession of weakness and of 
lack of faith in one’s own position not to be willing 
to hear the ‘other side.’ ’Audi alteram partem’ is a 
maxim old as the hills, and it is as sound now as 
when it was first propounded. A journal with the 
title Tue OTHER Sipe, whose business it is to teach 
people to look on the other side of the prohibition 
question, has lately made its appearance. It wears no 
mask of philanthropy—it makes no altruistic pre- 
tensions. Its title page shows its origin, and its 
purposes is boldly proclaimed. It is published by the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, and 
its whole mission is to ask the public not to close 
their ears to reason and argument, but to be fair 
enough, before destroying a great business that has 
long been recognized as legitimate by state and na- 
tion, to consider if something cannot be said on the 
‘other side’ of this great question. Its mission, there- 
fore, without regard to the merits of the question of 
prohibition, is a worthy one, and in the interest of 
justice and sanity it ought to have a large circula- 
tion.’—National Druggist, St. Louis. Mo. 
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Organized Labor Presents Its Views on National Prohibition 


HE following is from the Labor Record, 
New Orleans, La., official organ of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council in the 
State of Louisiana. 

“The advocates of national prohibition seek your 
votes and support on the ground that poverty, crime 
and all the ills that flesh is heir to are due to ex- 
cessive drinking among the laboring classes. 

The Anti-Saloon League and kindred organiza- 
tions further take the position that prohibition will 
eliminate the use of alcoholic beverages, and that 
there will then be no poverty, no low wages, no 
long hours, and none of the things against which 
organized labor is fighting. 

You know that this is not true. 

You know that the lowest wages in the world 
are paid in those countries, like China and India, 
where intoxicating liquors are unknown. 


You know that the prohibition agitation is encour- 
aged and supported by those who wish to sidetrack 
the great organized movement for the betterment 
of labor conditions. 

You know that if the prohibition advocates suc- 
ceed in convincing the people of the United States 
that the evils of which you complain are due to 
intemperance in your own ranks you will never be 
able to achieve the results you hope to accomplish. 

You know that the real remedy for intemperance, 
wherever it may exist, is summed up in the state- 
ment of President Gompers, as follows: 

a—Increasing wages. 

b—Shorter hours of work. 

c—More leisure, so as to afford an opportunity 
for the cultivation of: 

1—Better tastes. 

2—Better aspirations. 
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DINNER GIVEN TO WOUNDED FRENCH SOLDIERS, 
After Their Arrival in Lyons from Germany, by President Deschanel, of the French Parliament. 


LET THE PEOPLE VOTE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


How would one be able to obtain liquors lawfully 
if nation-wide Prohibition should become a reality? 


The popular impression seems to be that an era 
of enforced abstinence would follow the adoption of 
the Hobson amendment or of a similar measure, but 
a careful reading of the wording of the proposed 
change in the Constitution reveals some facts to the 
contrary. Also a glance at the Congressional Record 
will throw some white light on the situation. For 
instance, it will be noted that the amendment would 
not prohibit the manufacture, importation or trans- 
portation of liquor for use. 

This was not an oversight, but, on the contrary, 
was the result of much thought and consultation. 

Mr. Hobson, author of the prohibition amendment, 
is not in favor of any attempt to have the Constitu- 
tion prohibit the use of liquors. 

When the measure was being discussed by the 
House Committee on Judiciary Mr. Hobson said, in 
answer to a question as to the extent of the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture of liquor: 


“You could mannufacture it for use—not for sale” 


Later on, when the measure was up for a vote in 
the House, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, asked Mr. Hobson 
if he was in favor of having the Constitution prohibit 
the use of intoxicating liquors. “I am against it,” 
said Mr. Hobson, who then proceeded to explain that 
“the object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even a 
suspicion of any desire to impose sumptuary leg- 
islation upon the American people or invade the 
rights of the individual and home.” 

Thus it seems to be established that the citizen 
would have a right not only to use liquors, but to 
manufacture them for his own use. 

Also he would not be denied the right to import 
liquors for his own use, and, inferentially, for the 
use of his family. 

National Prohibition would not only be unfair be- 
cause of the manner in which it would be made a law, 
but moreover it would fail to do the one thing the 
Anti-Saloon League is after, that is, to eliminate 
excess in the drinking of beer, wine and whiskey. 
The manufacture and use of these beverages would 
continue unlicensed, unregulated and uncontrolled. 
The only definite result of National Prohibition 
would be a nation-wide financial chaos from which 


the United States could only arise after the suffering 
of a century 


3—Higher ideals. 
4—Better standards of living. 
5—Freedom from the burdens of excessive toil. 


6—Better homes and surroundings for working- 
men, 


You should oppose prohibition in whatever guise 
presented, because prohibition means that your per- 
sonal tastes and habits are subject to the regulation 
of others; but more particularly because prohibi- 
tion is based upon an unsound theory, namely—that 
poverty and its attendant evils are caused by in- 
temperance, rather than by unfair economic con- 
ditions. If this theory is accepted by the American 
people it means a long postponement, if not the 
ultimate defeat, of the great end for which organ- 
ized labor is striving—a juster, sounder relation 
between employer and employe.” 


Prohibition 





Topeka, capital of “dry’’ Kansas, recently referred 
to as “the cleanest town in America,” enjoys the 
distinction of being the only city visited by the Pre- 
sident on his recent western trip, where he was 


robbed. 


When returning from the depot after bidding the 
President a fond adieu, Governor Capper was the 
target of a bootleg boozed citizen, who heaved a shoe 
at his head. 


When the Sixth Decennial Census was published 
in January, 1916, showing Kansas had lost 18,404 
since 1910, papers throughout the state frantically 
asked, “Why don’t more people come to Kansas? 
And why don’t those that come stay?” Of course 
the program of “law enforcement,” sky-high taxes, 
female cops and wild-eyed reform have nothing to 
do with it. Nobody home. 


Governor Capper is boosting a scheme to have all 
the Kansas school children write letters to persons 
outside the state, boosting the “glorious common- 
wealth” for the purpose of stimulating immigration. 
Of course, Capper will not insist that they play up his 


pet hobby,—prohibition. Oh no. 


In January, 1916, twenty-six female federal pri- 
soners were turned over to other states by Kansas, 
to make a little more room for the big crop of peni- 
tentiary birds now roosting in the various county 
Strange as it may seem, 
twenty-two of these female federal prisoners were 
sent to the Missouri state prison, where, in the face 


jails throughout the state. 


of the fact that Missouri is “rather” wet, there seems 
to be plenty of room. And the Missouri prison is 
not as large, comparatively, as that of Kansas. 


In recent magazine articles about Kansas prohibi- 
tion, Capper used a lot of dope over twelve years old, 
and hatched up a lot of “statistics” nobody has been 
able to prove. Of course, Capper refuses to. Isn’t 
he the Governor, and can’t he say anything he wants 
to and get by? He is now, but so was Stubbs and 
so was Hodges,—once. 
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HE recent sickening defeat of the Prohibition army in Vermont has 

inspired the leading newspapers of the United States to exclaim: 
“Ts the prohibition tidal wave which has been sweeping over the 
American nation about to break into harmless spray? Has it reached 
the limit of its force? Has the American nation, after trying out prohibition in 
nineteen states come to the realization that it is not a remedy for evil, but an 
agent of evil? Will a majority of the nineteen ‘dry’ states soon go back to their 
former condition of license, regulation and control of the liquor industry?” 

“The fact that Vermont voted nearly 
two to one against prohibition is taken 
to be a barometer registering the coming 
storm that is expected to bring more 
troubles to the Anti-Saloon League, and 
indicates that the American people as a 
whole do not want any kind of prohi- 
bition. 

The Nation, of New York City, an 
influential journal, contains an editorial 
entitled, “The Ups and Downs of Pro- 
hibition,’ which says: 

“Surprisingly little attention 
been given to Vermont’s confirmation of 
her choice of local option over prohi- 
bition by a vote that fell not very short 
of two to one. The Green Mountain 
State might have been expected to pre- 
fer the more rigorous policy. It 
agricultural, and the country is in the 
midst of a wave of prohibition that 
threatens to sweep over sections hitherto 
regarded as irrevocably ‘wet. Yet the 
State displayed no such uncertainty as 
that which left Maine wabbling so long 
after the polls closed upon her election 
in 1911 that most newspaper readers 
never learned just what the result was. 
In a total vote of 120,000, Maine was 
finally declared to have reaffirmed her 
prohibition amendment by a majority of 


has 


is 

















joined the procession, and Vermont strengthened her law. In 1854, Connecticut 
fell into line. The following year saw a great breach made in liquor ramparts. 
Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and even New 
York went ‘dry.’ 
But defeat was only less swift. 
New York’s statute was declared unconstitutional the year following its passage. 


No other years has witnessed so many victories for the cause. 
Illinois had already repealed her law in 1851. 


Delaware repented in 1857; Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska in 1858. Rhode Island’s 
excess of virtue held out until 1863, Connecticut’s nine years longer, ‘and Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan fell together in 





COATS LEEE 1875. Of the thirteen states which, be- 

Yt" 7 F, C oo 
Li ij AE tween 1850 and 1855, had adopted pro- 
Ziff igg OK How Dey hibition, only three retained it twent 
GE; WE ARE’? oh ss ; \ 
E BliRe TiceR | years later. Of these three, Ohio gave 
ate it up in 1888, and New Hampshire and 

Vermont in 1902. 

“Some states seem to enjoy the 
process of adoption and repeal. Massa- 
chusetts had fallen from grace much 


earlier than 1875, but, as her repeal in 
1868 was promptly followed by readop- 
tion the next year, it appears hardly fair 
to date her final downfall earlier than 
the later year. As if to make a con- 
uncer- 
1870 


vincing demonstration of her 
tainty, she weakened the law in 
and strengthened it again three years 


afterwards, two years prior to wiping 


NN 

Vi z it off the statute book. Even Maine 

Vijjj/ i went back upon prohibition after ten 
years of it, in 1856. Two years of 
liquor, however, was enough to restore 
her erring feet to the narrow way. 
Rhode Island tried prohibition three 
times, from 1852 to 1863, from 1874 to 
1875, and “from 1886 to 1889. Two 


states besides Maine are enjoying their 


second trial of it. Alabama adopted it 





758. Vermont, with only ten cities of 
nore than 5,000 each to Maine’s twenty- 
three, cast 18,000 ballots for prohibition 
and 32,000 against it. Thirteen years ago, she repealed the prohibition amend- 
ment which she had adopted in 1852, the majority for repeal being 729, almost 
exactly that by which Maine held on to her amendment in 1911. Since then, 
fifteen states have adopted prohibition, constitutional or statutory, and only one, 
New Hampshire, has given it up, her law having been virtually set aside so long 
ago as 1889. 

“Vermont is thus apparently setting herself across the current. Or has the 
crest of the prohibition wave passed? Sixty years ago, there was a movement 
for prohibition which seemed like the beginning of the end. In 1850, Vermont 
passed a prohibitory law and Ohio one prohibiting the sale of liquor to be drunk 
on the premises. In 1851, Illinois imitated Ohio, and Ohio put a prohibition 
amendment into her Constitution. The next year, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


Two to One for License, 





in 1908, repealed it in 1911, and re- 
adopted it in 1915. Tennessee tried it 
first as long ago as 1838, when three 


Regulation and Control. years of it was enough for her. 

“In 1909, she experimented with it 
again, the later trial still proceeding. All of the 
‘state-wide’ sort, of which the ‘Pocket Cyclopedia of Temperance’ remarks: 
‘Prohibition has been passed and repealed, enacted by popular vote and repealed, 
passed as strong legislation and afterwards so progressively weakened to license 
that one cannot put his finger upon the exact date when prohibition ceased to 
apply. The record of towns and villages, many.of which vote upon the question 
every year, only emphasizes this wavering. 

“The spread of prohibition presents certain peculiarities. Rural sections vote 
Citizens of one ward or county vote saloons out of 


of these efforts have been 


it upon urban, as in Maine. 
their neighborhood, but hope that the adjoining districts will be kind enough to 
retain them, The most recent development is the enacting a law ostensibly for 
prohibition, which permits the citizen to import a fixed number of gallons or 








quarts a month. 


Presumably, a state so enacting is 
a prohibition state, since it strictly forbids the manu- 
facture or sale of liquor within its borders. As the 
limit of gallons and quarts it imposes, however, is 


often higher than the average consumed in non-' 


prohibition states, the net effect of its legislation is 


Where the World is Wet 

















In every country that has led in the struggle 
for progress and advancement, the use of natural 
stimulants has been universal. 


Those nations that have stood still, remained 
dormant or retrograded, are uniformly “drug 
dry.” 

Do you prefer the natural beverage or the 
un-natural substitute ? 


merely to alter the source of the citizen’s supply. 
Vermont, it may be noted, was not choosing between 
prohibition and license, but between prohibition and 
local option; that is, between no liquor and the 
privilege of prohibition and 
In voting to leave it an open question for 
communities to settle for themselves, Vermont was 


choosing between 


license. 


acting in accordance with the ancient principle of 
local self-government. With the present opposition 
between town and country upon the matter, this 


would seem to be the only equitable course.” 


“‘Learning the Difference.” 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Times, under the caption of 
“Learning the Difference,” says: 

“The population of Vermont has had a taste 
of intemperate regulation and commonsense 
legislation. The result of the election indicates 

that those of sound judgment and an apprecia- 
tion of American freedom are in the majority. 

“Prohibition was done away with and local 
option accepted as a fair method of handling a 
personal matter, 

“Vermont seems to have learned to appre- 
ciate the exercise of personal liberty. 

“The liquor interests did not obtain the Ver- 
mont victory. There is not a distillery in the 
state and only’ three or four wholesale liquor 
dealers.” 


) 
fa 


his from the Duluth (Minn.) Herald: 

“In 1908, after nearly fifty years of prohibi- 
tion which was a failure and a breeder of 
hypocrisy and lawlessness, Vermont rejected it 
and substituted local option, the ideal method of 
handling this problem. 

“If Vermont had voted ‘dry,’ it would have 
been the twentieth state to do so in the recent 
prohibition wave, most of the prohibition states 
being in the South, where this is a race question 
and where state-wide prohibition really means 
negro prohibition.” 


The Elmira (N. Y.) Herald makes this comment : 
“The vote of Vermont is the most serious 


check that the nation-wide prohibition campaign 
has sustained, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“In the 13 years of local option there have 
been many attacks upon the law, and this year 
the Anti-Saloon League has led the local prohi- 
bition forces in’ a determined ‘assault upon it. 
But the people of Vermont like their local 
option law and sustain it by a very much greater 
vote than they adopted it by. 


“Apparently they like it, not because it pro- 
motes the sale of liquor, but because it limits it. 
In a prohibition state the real measure of the 
amount of liquor sold is found in the number 
of tax certificates issued in the state under the 
excise tax. There are said to have been 800 of 
these federal tax certificates issued in Vermont 
under prohibition, while under the local option 
law the number was reduced to 250: As the 
sellers. licensed by the local authorities must 
pay a federal tax, these 250 tax certificates last 
year must include all the legalized sellers in the 
state and the illegitimate dealers in no-license 
towns as well. That would seem to show that 
there is comparatively little violation of the 
local option law, while under state-wide prohi- 
bition the violations were notorious, even with- 
out the evidence of the federal taxes paid to 
prove them.” 


Almost Two to One “Wet.” 


A dispatch to the Boston Post says, in part: 


“Because of the narrow margin thirteen years 
ago the advocates of prohibition were hopeful 
that the state would turn against liquor selling. 
The vote today was a surprise, not only to the 
prohibitory campaign committee and the Anti- 
Saloon League, but also to the local option 
leaders, who said they had not looked for so 
decisive a victory.” 


The Cincinnati Enquirer declares: 


“Vermont’s declination of the invitation of 
the Anti-Saloon League to join the column of 
prohibition states has occasioned considerable 
surprise in various directions. 

“Vermont was the first state admitted to the 
Union under the Federal Constitution—in 1791 
—and was the first state not only to abolish 
what little African slavery there was within its 
own borders, but was also the first to oppose 
that institution in other states, 


“Significance connected with this election and 
the positive result of it lies in the fact that there 
was no special effort on the part of the liquor 
interest in opposition to that of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Only one county out of the fourteen, 
that of Orleans, which touches the Canada line, 
gave a majority for prohibition, Evidently the 
large majority of the voters believe in home rule 
by towns or counties in this business. 


“The people of Vermont were generally mod- 
erate in the use of stimulants, but under prohibi- 
tion they inclined to wink at infractions of the 
law. And today, in the districts ‘wet’ by local 
option, there are not to be seen many evidences 
of overindulgence. 


“Comment from Montpelier tells us that it had 
been generally supposed that Vermont would 
go ‘dry,’ and there, as elsewhere in that state, 
people are still engaged over analysis of figures 
and conjecture as to conditions to account for 
the formidable resistance there presented to the 
wave of state-wide prohibition sweeping over 
the country. One of the weak reasons assigned 
is that the proposed law made no provision for 
use-of alcohol for either medicinal or mechan- 
ical purposes. A better one is perhaps found in 
the fact that the people, as a whole, prefer local 
option; that the counties or towns should attend 
each to its own business. The dry- districts find 








present conditions quite satisfactory, with the 


belief that they will continue to have better pro- 
tection of their views than they would have 
under state prohibition.” 


Learned Through Experience. | 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, published where 
the “Blue Laws” once reigned, states: 


“Under the operation of prohibition Vermont 
found a gradual increase in liquor drinking and 
successful evasions of the law. Here it was 
that agitation was commenced for local option. 

“In our judgment the voters of Vermont have 
acted with practical judgment. The farce of 
prohibition in the Southern states, with their 
laws which allow a man to have nearly as much 
whiskey once a month as is the average con- 
sumption of every individual in the United 
States each year, and with no limit on renewal 
except month by month, is evidence that the 
time is not yet at hand for prohibition, which 
really prohibits. 


“The average man hates to be forced. We - 


firmly believe if the energy spent in trying for 
prohibition, which does not stop drinking, were 
devoted to the steady education of children, to 
the firm pressure for more restrictive laws, to 
the determined demand that every law be rigidly 
enforced, that more real benefit for the cause of 
temperance would be gained in one year than in 
five years fighting to force men against their 
will.” 


An editorial in the Hibbing (Minn.) Ore, headed, 
“Prohibition Wave Rapidly Receding,” states: 


“Vermont rejected prohibition by a vote of 
32,000 to 19,000, and it is but an indication of 
what awaits every effort to force prohibition 
upon the states and lesser communities, 


Would You Rather Livaae 


Pennsylvania or in Kansas? 





“Dry” Kansas has only 59 Building 
and Loan Associations with Assets 
Amounting to $16,708,538. 


yi, he following License States have more Associa- 
tions with Assets greater than those of Kansas: 





ASSETS ASSOCIATIONS 

CALIFORNIA.......... $ 28,316,022 93 
ILLINOIS ......... ... 82,007,561 591 
KENTUCKY... 20,324,590 108 
LOUISIANA ........... 21,317,982 67 
MASSACHUSETTS. 81,708,343 169 
MICHIGAN ............., 24,008,662 65 
‘NEBRASKA .........., 32,746,726 70 
NEW JERSEY ......... 118,953,658 643 
NEW YORK ........... 64,249,990 241 
OHIO ...........:...5.,. 224,037,897 649 
PENNSYLVANIA....., 233,564,445 1,710 
INDIANA .... .:. 53,878,749 323 


DRY KANSAS . 16,708,538 59 


Kansas ‘isn’t offering business men or working- 
men much inducement to settle there. 


Would You Rather Live in 
Pennsylvania or in Kansas? 


“The apparent cause for the sudden change 
in sentiment is the vicious and wicked campaign 
waged by the Anti-Saloon League under the 
guidance of the irresponsible scallawag, Pussy- 
foot Johnson, who is injecting his nauseous 
presence at every opportunity.” 
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Yet No One 


UTCHINS HAPGOOD, the eminent 
sociologist, flays the “ignorant head of 
Prohibition” in an article in the March 
issue of the Forum. 


Contrasting temperance and prohibition; modera- 


tion and confiscation, he says: 


“The present mood of the United States, like 
that of Europe, is temperate. But, with this 
chastened mood in the background, the evil of 
prohibition rears its ignorant head in the spec- 
tacular foreground of our political and social 
life. The cause of temperance is the cause of 
civilization. The cause of prohibition indicates 
an underlying fanaticism which is never present 
in the most enlightened communities. 

“The most beautiful civilizations of the past 
have never been Puritanical. Their principle has 
been one of balance and proportion, and their 
spirit that of personal freedom. It may be 
said with essential truth that all high beauty, 
whether of plastic art or of social conduct, is 
inseparable from a fine and just proportion. 
Proportion is a necessary element of true form, 
whether in art or in conduct. The classic ex- 
ample of the Greeks at their best period will 
occur to every reader.” 


Sexual Love is Dangerous. 
The prohibition of alcohol, because it contains a 


measure of evil, is likened by the writer to the 
prohibition of sexual love on the ground that it is 
dangerous:-in proportion to its virtue. 


He writes: 

--“THe bottle is a symbol of’ both good and 
evil. In itself it is good, like sexual love, but 
like everything else that is good, and especially 
like love, it is dangerous in proportion to its 
virtue. To prohibit the use of wine and other 
drinks that express the spirit of wine, is in 
principle the same as to prohibit love, on the 
ground that it often leads to great evil. It is 
like trying to suppress life, because life in- 
volves such terrible things. The love of life 
itself may be so feverish and intense that it 
consumes one—the love of work, the love of 


THE OTHER SIDE 





Has Tried to Prohibit the Divine 


HUTCHINS HAPGOOD, In the Forum 


beauty, may be a devouring passion, and as such 
partly evil. Even such love should be controlled 
by a certain element of coolness, of the recog- 
nition of other considerations, which introduces 
the necessary form, establishes that equilibrium 
which is the true culture. “The big moral wrecks 
that I know are all due to an extreme attitude, 
excess in self-indulgence or in  self-renuncia- 
over-repression—and 
There is an 


tion—over-expression or 
the two are intimately related. 
inevitable swing from one extreme to the other. 
Deeply dissipated persons have a Puritanical 
streak, or represent a reaction from something 
else that is evil, such as social narrowness or 
industrial ‘and political injustice—from despair 
because the conditions of their lives shut out 
from them richness and joy.” 


Drink Not Crime Cause 

The old Prohibition. fanaticism that drink is the 
cause of crime, poverty and disease is given a 
broadside by the author. What the Prohibitionist 
does not see or pretends not to see, says Mr. Hap- 
good, is that drunkenness is more properly the result 
of these evils than the cause. To wipe out drunken- 
ness, the underlying economic conditions must be 
eliminated, he contends. The policeman’s club does 
not make for sobriety. 

In the Prohibition movement, the writer sees an 
attempt to thwart the present-day labor movement. 
Declaring it detracts the attention of the workman 
from the fight for the betterment of his social con- 
dition, he says: 

“It is easy to see that if the community, and 
especially the working-people, can be led to be- 
lieve that their troubles are due in large degree 
to drink, their attention will be in equal degree 
taken from the need of sociaJ and labor agita- 
tion leading to political and industrial reforms. 
If a workingman believes that the cause of his 
difficulties is that he drinks one or more glasses 
of beer, the work of the labor organizer in try- 
ing to arouse him to take his part in economic 
reform is much more difficult. So that the Anti- 
Saloon and Prohibition agitation is calculated, 








ONE-SIDED 


Y some queer quirk human nature is so con- 
stituted that a great many persons can see 
but one side of a question. 

The capitalist finds no middle ground between his 
position and that of the ardent labor advocate. 

The prohibitionist believes the anti-prohibitionist. 
is either a drinker himself or in the pay of the 
liquor traffic. ; 

The peace propagandist holds out no hope for the 
man who wants peace through preparedness. 

The suffragist thinks that the anti-suffragist is 
against all women. 

The small town and the rural district are more 
inflexible in their opinions than the larger cities. 
That is caused by the comparative aloofness of the 
resident of small towns from their neighbors. Where 
people are thrown together closely as they are in the 
apartments and flats of the larger cities, they are 
more tolerant. They allow their neighbor the right 
to do and think as he pleases, and take the same 
privileges to themselves. 

It has only been in the last few years that a more 
tolerant spirit is beginning to show itself. We have 
been in the habit of forming opinions about the con- 
duct of our lives, and then rushing to the legislature 
to get laws passed to compel other people to live as 
we think they should. This has had the inevitable 
result of bringing about a reaction among those who 
would seek to regulate, and we are learning, slowly 








if not designed, to thwart the real labor move- 
ment. 
“Prohibition does not prohibit,” he asserts. 


Drunkenness Increases. ° 


“Statistics are bandied about very loosely by 
both sides; but I think it is fair to say in those 
states that have tried Prohibition, alcoholism 
has not been decreased; but, if anything, has 
been increased. The quality of the liquor ille- 
gally sold inevitably deteriorates, because higher 
profit is demanded when there is danger of fines 
and imprisonment. ‘The places where it is ille- 
gally sold are as low and base as is conceivable, 
as all places must be that are banned and driven 
out of the sunlight of society—morally damp, in 
physical and spiritual cellars. Moonshine liquor 

takes the place of beer and whiskey, and dark 
and intense insanity the place of conviviality 
and expression.” 

The article is concluded with a masterful defense 
of the saloon by the author, who writes: 


“The saloon has often been called the work- 
ingman’s club; less frequently we hear it re- 
ferred to as a ‘social center.’ What do these 
words mean as applied to the saloon? 

“The average man who works eight to twelve 
hours a day in the factory does not, during those 
hours, .express himself. He is engaged in a 
part of a process with which his personality, as 
a rule, has nothing to do. He exerts no 
initiative, is practically a part of the unthinking 
machinery. It is in large measure an inhuman 
existence—an existence in which the man’s 
higher nature has little play or opportunity to 
develop. 

“When he leaves the factory he too often has 
no place to go where he can get relaxation or 
an opportunity to communicate his ideas and 
His home is in the 


slums, his wife burdened, his children badly off. 


feelings with his fellows. 


It is only in the saloon, under present condi- 
tions, that the workingman can‘find mental and 
temperamental relaxation.” 





—all too slowly—that our life is our own to con- 
duct; that the lives of other. people are theirs and 
the right to liye as they see fit is also their inalienable 
right. 

We are learning that we spend too much time 
pleading with the legislature, when we should be at 
home teaching our children the difference between 
right and wrong. 

Nothing can be gained for the strengthening of 
character by force of law. 
we reach ‘the end we desire. 
power of resistance and the constant overcoming 
of obstacle go to form character and the upbuilding 
of spiritual force and better citizenship. Self-control 
is the supreme test of the individual. 

Neither history nor philosophy support the belief 
that character is formed by prohibitive laws. 


In education alone can 
The exercise of the 





“The Other Side” is published on the first 
Monday of each month. 


“The Other Side” can be sent you for 
twelve months for twenty-five cents. 
“The Other Side” will give you ammunition 
for defense. 
“The Other Side” will tell, you truths, 
give you facts and you can pass them on. 


Make all checks payable to “The Other 
Side,” 301 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





In the Insurance Field 
Im cone msurance Wi1leid. 

Judging from its effect in South Carolina, prohibi- 
tion is not likely to become popular among insurance 
men. Since the law became operative in that state 


many towns have found it impossible to collect 
enough revenue from the state or county dispensaries 
to meet their running expenses. Consequently license 
taxes are being increased and the insurance com- 
panies are the first marks of the tax gatherers. | In 
some-instances, writes a correspondent, the tax on 
agencies will be doubled in an effort to put the author- 
ities on the “easy street” which has been closed by 
the abolition of the liquor traffic. 

Greenville, which already has a high license tax, is 
considering a further increase to $200 on each agency. 
Agents are making a loud roar, and it is feared that 
some of the small companies’ will be driven out of 
business by the new imposts, since many of them are 
not getting enough premiums to justify their re- 
maining in the high license towns. 

Charleston has long been notorious for exacting 
the most excessive tax of any city in the South, but 
Coming on 
top of the large losses in the state, the companies 


it may put the screws on a little more. 


consider that they have a right to protest against 
other burdens, and are wishing for-a return of the 
good old days when the governors of the Carolinas 
constantly reminding one another of the 
interval 


were 
exasperating 
Postgate in the Pittsburg Post. 


between  imbibitions.—John 











HIS is a little story about the “Blue Laws.” 
A Little Journey to the Home of Prohibi- 
tion, the late Elbert Hubbard might have 
called it. 
































Perhaps, dear readers, you will that the 


“Blue Laws” do not interest you. 

But they do; indeed they do! 

Do you remember the time you read in your 
history of America, of the “Blue Laws,” made and 


say 








enforced by the original Killjoys, the Puritans? * If 
you recollect, you propelled your hands Heavenward 
in holy horror and uttered a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving that you were not living in those days. 

Consider carefully—what is the difference between 
the “Blue Laws” of old and the extreme prohibitory 
laws of today? 

Writing in the Fra, Elbert Hubbard’s own maga- 
zine, Dr. John Emerson Roberts declares that the 
present craze for legislation “is fast driving us into 
the folly and fanaticism of the ‘Blue Laws.’ ” 

In Texas, says Dr. Roberts, it is unlawful to play 
checkers, dominoes and. cards in any public place. 





Mince pies are analyzed in Portland, Ore., to see if 

they contain an unlawful amount of alcohol. Colo- 

rado has put the ban on mince pie and plum pudding 
because they hold too much alcohol. 


No Billiards or Bowling. 


No billiard tables or bowling alleys are allowed 
in the entire state of Oklahoma, six counties in Mis- 
souri and forty-one counties in Texas. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


itionists Now Take Place of Former Puritans 


Adds Dr. Roberts: “It is always easy to find some 
one that is opposed to some particular thing and just 
as easy to find some legislator who will introduce the 
bill prohibiting it.” 

A few of the old “Blue Laws” of Connecticut 
were: 

“No one shall be a free man or have a vote unless 
he is converted and a member of one of the churches 
allowed in the Dominion.” 

“No food or lodging shall be offered to a heretic.” 

“No one shall cross a river on the Sabbath but an 
authorized clergyman.” 

:No one shall personally cook meals, make beds, 
sweep house, cut hair or shave on the Sabbath Day. 

“No one shall kiss his or her children on the Sab- 
hath or Feasting Days.” 

The only one of those laws that looks good to 
yours truly is that which tells men not to shave on 
Sunday. We're stout for that law, but we'll bet 
our wives wouldn’t stand for it. 

The rest of the law isn’t bad. “No one shall 
personally cook meals, make beds, sweep house’— 

Whoa there! How would a fellow get anything to 
eat on Sunday? No; it’s a rotten law all around! 

Unless there is a great change, the Blue Laws are 
goin’ to get us if we don’t watch out. The only 
difference between the Puritans and the Prohibi- 
tionists is their names, 

Americans who obtain pleasure from drinking 
liquor moderately, or if they do not indulge, by 
smoking an occasional cigar, cigarette or pipe, and 
attending a moving picture show, realize that they 
have a common enemy in the Prohibitionist. 

There is no denying it, the same forces which are 
trying to have Congress pass a national prohibition 
amendment, forbidding the manufacture or sale of 
liquor, are lined up in favor of the national motion 

picture censorship bill. 


“Aunties” Abhor Pleasures. 


They are responsible for the anti-tobacco agitation 
which has become a monomania with those “Aunt- 
ies” who never had a good smoke and don’t realize 
what they have missed; they are to blame for the 
movement to prohibit dancing, Sunday baseball, card 
playing (whether for money or not)—in fact they 
are dead sot against anything that there is any enjoy- 
ment in for others. 

Free-born American citizens of liberal tendencies, 
not only are defending the legitimate liquor and 
tobacco industries, created to fill a definite want on 
the part:of the people, a want that has existed for 
thousands and thousands of years and lived to see 
millions of prohibitionists go the way of all animal- 
cules, but intend to do everything in their power to 
keep the national censorship bill from becoming 
a law. 

One of the most terrible crimes the Prohibitionist 
can imagine is that of a laboring man, who has 
worked like an ox six days of the week, endeavor- 
ing in his own way to get a little entertainment out 
of life on Sunday. He doesn’t mind it so much that 
they have closed the saloons, but it makes him a bit 
fretful when they decide that there shall be no 
Sunday baseball and that the theaters—and that 
applies to the movie places—must be shut down 
tight on the Sabbath. 

“Wha—what d—do you want me to do?” asks the 
free (?) American citizen. 

“Go to church in the morning. Come home and 
read the Sunday papers,” replies the Prohibitionist. 
Then he pulls his long, white whiskers dubiously. 
“No, no! On second thought you must not read 
those horrid Sunday papers. They contain immodest 
pictures. I saw one last Sunday. It had in it a 
picture of the Venus de Milo and on the same page 
was a photograph of a bottle of beer. Horrible! 
No, my son, you must not cast eyes upon the Sunday 








newspapers. There is Hell on every page of the 
comic supplement.” 


This is the Limit. 


Just then the workingman’s wife, returns after : 
visiting neighbors in a distant city. , The husband 
kisses her. 

“Tut, tut,” exclaims the irate Prohib. “Never 
let me see you do that again.” “ 











“My God!” gasps the frantic workingman. j 
“What’s the matter now?” N 

“Osculation must be prohibited,” is the solemn 3 
reply. “It is unsanitary. It breeds disease; it . : 
transmits deadly germs from kisser to kissee; it 
may be responsible for the pip among future gener- : 
ations; it”?— : 


“Oh, pop, maybe it ain’t safe to breathe, if the air’s 
full of Germans,” interrupts Willie, the working- 
man’s son, aged twelve. 

“It would be much safer if we didn’t have to 
breathe,” observes the Prohibitionist. It certainly is 
terrible to have to inhale atmosphere tainted with 
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the breath of people who use cursed liquor and 
smoke horrid tobacco. However, I suppose we will 
have to put up with it. 

The workingman was getting mad. “You don’t 
have to put_up with it or anything else,” he yelled. 
“See that railroad track down  street?’—and he 
pushed the unwelcome visitor out of the front door 
—“well you just stand there till a train comes along. 
After it hits you, you won’t have to breathe or do a 
darned thing. Good night!” 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Trath.’’ 
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VERMONT AGAIN REPUDIATES PROHIBITION. 


ERMONT has just placed itself on record against state-wide 
prohibition by a majority of more than 13,000. That this defeat 
has been regarded as a crushing one is best illustrated by the 

press throughout the country. 
» In another column appear comments of many of the leading jour- 
nals of the United States, regarding the recent election in Vermont. ° 

Several newspapers asked the significant question: “Is the wave 
of Prohibition beginning to recede?” or “Has the crest of the Prohibi- 
tion wave passed ?” 

Much of the editorial comment in the press at large favors an 

affirmative answer to both of these questions. Many of the strongest 
periodicals unhesitatingly state that Vermont’s action simply proves 
that the great American people are beginning to question the exagger- 
ated promises of the prohibition forces. More than this, they are con- 
trasting conditions in “dry” territory, or rather where state-wide pro- 
hibition prevails, with sections where license, regulation and control 
have been tested. 
’ The very fact that Vermont spent many years under Prohibition 
and then repealed this experiment as an absolute fallacy proves that 
her first experience was more than enough to satisfy the present and 
rising generations. While she only repudiated prohibition thirteen years 
ago by 729, at this recent election this majority was increased to more 
than 13,000. 

Perhaps the experience of her near-by sister state, Maine, had a 
strong bearing in piling up this great majority. 

At any rate, the victory against state-wide prohibition in Vermont 
is a most significant one, and the editorial comment selected from the 
press of the country in another column is certain to prove profitably 
interesting. 4&4 & 


TWO DAYS’ DROUGHT STRIKES BANGOR (ME.). 


HE Boston Post states that the mayor of Bangor (Me.) last 
week ordered the saloons of that city to close down during a two 
days’ session of the Boys’ Conference in that city. What's more, 

the police promised that the town should be “dry” in observance of 
his order and the event. 

Of course, this all happened in Prohibition Maine, where the terri- 
tory is supposed to be “dry.” As a matter of fact, prohibition carried 
in Maine on a constitutional amendment in 1911 by the very narrow 
majority of 729 votes. From this it will be seen that public sentiment 
was very evenly divided in the Pine Tree State a few years ago, and 
this narrow majority of 729 was obtained in spite of the fact that 
Maine had enjoyed (?) state-wide prohibition for many years. 

According to the New England newspapers, more and more of 
Maine’s citizens have become disgusted with the farce of prohibition 
and are anxious for a practical method of regulation and control. 

But is it not truly commendable that one of Maine’s cities can 
really secure a prohibition that promises to prohibit for two days in the 
year? Of course, the remaining 365 days of blind tigers, bootlegging 
and illicit selling of liquors spell nothing in comparison with the two 


days of promised aridness. 
eae 2 


BACK TO RATIONALISM. 


- ERMONT was first wooed and won by the Prohibitionists in 
V 1852. The state remained “dry” for fifty years, and then fell 
off the wagon. 

“The white ribbon host tried to lift the backslider back into grace 
early this month, and discovered to their amazement that there were 
31,000 Vermonters who preferred to regulate their own conduct, against 
18,000 who were willing to embrace Hobsonism.”—Puck. 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. 


NOW READY. 


HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of I916 
is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 
phenomenal” popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 

would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 

One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this 

handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed, complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every 
Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. ‘ 
The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the 
failure ot state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- 
ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. 

The price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition 

Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all orders 
of five copies or more. 

For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 

these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. 


SEND FOR. YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 
Address, 


Pusiicity DEPARTMENT, 
301 United. Bank Bldg., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IN DARKEST ALABAMA. 
(A Hint to WasHInctTon) 


““CA\PECIAL CABLE to the New York Times. ‘London. What can 
be-done with the 260,000,000 gallons of vodka now held in stock 
by the Russian Government as a consequence of prohibition of 

the sale of the spirit?” 

Chills and fever “tonic” (we need not advertise the maker) sells 
at one dollar for a half-pint in Alabama. Beer—at twenty cents a tea- 
cup—has taken the place of tea in some hotels, and is served at the 
table in teapots. “Blind tigers” flourish, and “bell-hops” can procure 
from them for patrons (illegally) poor whiskey at seventy-five cents 
a half-pint in any city in Alabama and Mississippi. Or it may be im- 
ported (legally) from the neighboring “wet” state if for the private 
consumption of the importer. 

The government could very well purchase the vodka from Russia 
and distribute it—at one dollar a half-pint, and thereby raise sufficient 
funds to pay off the expenses of preparedness—at the same time entirely 
offsetting the dangers of the swamps and quagmires in those regions.— 
Life. 444 
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e ‘HE risk we run in making laws to enforce not conduct merely, 
but opinions, is the creation of lawbreakers.”—Margaret Deland. 
& *& & 
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i DOCTRINE of salvation through the removal of temptation, of 

righteousness made possible by lack of opportunity for sinning, 
such as the Prohibition movement represents, never has been typical 
of the American character.’—L. Ames Brown, in “North American 
Review.” an WY eee 
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y HILE a great deal of our liquor legislation fairly well illus- 


trates evils of majority rule, yet it also illustrates the tyranny 
of the minority.”—Lee J. Vance, in “Case and Comment.” 
#¢é¢ 


* LAW of this kind interferes with personal liberty and rights and 


creates hypocrisy in the people.”—Cardinal Gibbons. 
& & 
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“rTXHERE is more drunkenness in Kansas, with its 1,690,949 popu- 
lation, than there is in all of France with its 39,300,000 popula- 
tion.”—Arthur Brisbane. 44 


“rI*HE most beautiful civilizations of the past have never been Puri- 

tanical. Their principle has been one of balance and proportion, 
and their spirit that of personal freedom.”—Hutchins Hapgood, in the 
“Forum.” & 4 & 


~ ~~ 


“rPSHEY often refer to Kansas as the model State. Why, Carrie 
Nation got her reputation smashing saloons in Topeka, Kansas.” 
—Attorney Allan P. Cox, of Detroit. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
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So Says James Huneker, in Puck, Replying to Vance Thompson 


ITH the keen satire which always dis- 

tinguishes his writings, James Huneker, 

recognized everywhere as one of our 

greatest litterateurs, has furnished 
Puck with an able reply to Vance Thompson’s book, 
“Drink and Be Sober.” Huneker remarks: 

“In a symphonic composition, or music-drama, 
always there is sounded a preliminary leading- 
motive, thus acclimating the ear to the succeeding 
tonal scheme; so I may be pardoned if, at the outset 
of this little discourse, I employ similar devices, 
though in bald prose. Here are my leading motives: 
‘Ruth or the Curse of ‘Rum’; ‘Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room’—‘Father, Dear Father, Come Home With Me 
Now, the Clock in the Steeple Strikes One. You 
Said You Were Coming.’ et cetera; ‘The Brewer’s 
Big Horses Can’t Roll Over Me’; ‘Demon Rum,’ and 
Vance Thompson’s ‘Drink and Be Sober, ‘We 
Won’t Go Home Till Morning.’ Now here is food— 
and drink—for a dozen articles, a dozen liquid sym- 
phonies. 

“Mr. Thompson’s little book is powerful but per- 
nicious, as are all half-truths. Furthermore, it surely 
will be used as a plea by the Prohibition party—the 
most detestable set of politicians that have thus far 
appeared on the national horizon; detestable, because 
hypocritical. This doesn’t mean that there are no 
sincere men and women in the movement; these are 
always to be found. where fanaticism holds sway. 
And drunkenness is ever an evil. But the prohibi- 
tion leaders are not particularly concerned with 
drunkards. They are after bigger things. They seek 
political power and they are playing politics with 
passionate devotion, employing Demon Rum as the 


chief issue. 


They Drink Hard Cider 


“In my early days temperance preachers were 
usually tenerable chaps with long white hair and 
whiskers. They shaved their upper lips, hated art, 
and paid scant attention to St. Paul’s advice to water 
However, they drank hard cider at inter- 
vals (7. ¢., when they could get it). I recall one 
famous exhorter at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, in what was called a Star Course lecture. He 
drank water (?) from a caraffe, and as the evening 
waned he waxed suspiciously noisy. That very night 
he was locked: behind bars with a bad. case of 
delirium tremens. I mention this story as a coun- 
terblast to Mr. Thompson’s anecdote about the Bur- 
gundy-loving convivial gentleman who surprised his 
family by suddenly exploding at table, spoiling the 
dinner, the drapery and ending his life. An amaz- 
ing tale, which would have pleased Dickens—who 
once wrote a spontaneous combustion story. 

“Vance Thompson, I need hardly tell you, is one 
of the most brilliant among living prose-writers. 
This book is brilliant, but make no mistake—the 
mailed fist of the propagandist guides the pen even 
in the more graceful passages. The pleasures of 
drinking seductively set forth. It is good- 
fellowship that is the chief magnet; then alcohol for 
The author makes the astounding 


drinkers. 


are 
alcohol’s_ sake. 
discovery that we drink for the swift exhilaration 
superinduced by alcohol; only that and nothing more. 

“He derides quality bouquets, vintages, the finer 
brands of beer, all the romantic atmosphere—of rum, 
Ah, Vance, you -know better! There are Clarets 
and Burgundies, Moselles and Rhine wines that are 
better than the doctored stuff in the market here, 
not to mention the genuine Amber Witch, Urquell 


Pilsner from Bohemia. To this assertion he would 
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probably counter on me by saying that the better the 
stuff the more insidious its results are for the 
drinker—it only leads him further into the sinister 
and morose swamp of drunkenness. 


Too Much Drunkenness 


“There is too much drunkenness, but legislation 
will never cure it. That is the province of psycho- 
therapy. There are more real results gotten from 
a pledge given to a priest than all the booming drums 
of prohibition bands or Billy Humbug mud-gutter 
panaceas. It is an axiom that prohibition doesn’t 
prohibit. The South and West and East tell the tale 
and the cowardly excuse of Georgians that the 
‘nigger’ must not drink, simply won’t wash. What’s 
bad for the black man is equally as bad for the 
‘por white trash.’ 

“In prohibition Portland, Maine, on one Saturday 
night I saw more drunkenness than I ever did of a 
Sunday afternoon in Glasgow, Scotland. Prohibi- 
Behind it rears the ugly head of 
Puritanism, which is scotched, but not dead in 
America, our land of Hysteria. You rub your eyes 
at the wide-sweeping ‘reforms’ agitated by an army 
of irresponsible cranks, sanctimonious semi-imbeciles 
who would prohibit everything—tobacco, meat, vac- 
cination, vivisection, medical advice; yet who have 
on hand a beautiful’ lot of degenerate theories, base 
superstitions—in which religion is mixed with heal- 
ing (at a reasonable impure 
purity, leagues, crazy cults, pacificism, sloppy senti- 
mentalism, votes for convicts, coddling criminals; 
in fact, there is a monstrous regiment of men and 
women knocking at the door of the Capitol, their 
quack nostrums in hand. The Prohibitionist is in 
the van. But he is now organized politically. Poli- 
tics, not the old-fashioned emotions of the camp- 
He is a dangerous 
menace to our personal freedom. And Mr. Thomp- 
son’s able book is symptomatic, and pernicious for 
this reason. Our new slogan is—no gown, no clown 
shall rule this town. Heaven help the party or the 
president that succumbs to the voice of the Prohibi- 
tionists. 


tion is hypocritical. 


fee) —sterilization, 


meeting revivals, is his aim. 


Everything is Dangerous 


“In his clever and interesting ‘Eat and Grow 
Thin’ (1914), Mr. Thompson quotes from an ancient 
authority: ‘Gluttony kills more than the sword.’ 
He could have added—also more than Demon Rum. 
The whole truth is that every good thing is dan- 
gerous if misused. Food—especially the frying-pan 
and delicatessen shop of America—kill as many as 
do the distilleries. Tobacco is dangerous, (Goethe 
never smoked for selfish—also laudable—reasons, 
well known to medical men.) The electric third rail 
is as bad as cocaine, if you sit on it. Love has 
caused as much unhappiness as happiness. The 
progress of all religions through the ages has been 
followed by oceans of blood and millions of human 
corpses. Nietzsche unwisely wrote that Christianity 
and Alcohol were the greatest foes of civilization. 
Tea, coffee, dancing dre all dangerous. Drunken- 
ness as noted in those nations that have not as yet 
conquered .the fiery furnace, is a symptom of 
psychical disorder. In a word, drunkenness is a 
neurosis. 

“True temperance consists in moderation; the 
difficult art of holding on and letting go, as Have- 
lock Ellis says. But your prohibitionist will not 
hear of moderation. Intolerance is the badge of his 
tribe. He doesn’t drink—or can’t, possibly being a 
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potential drunkard—ergo, you must not! Sump- 
tuary legislation is a baleful thing. If you want a 
glass of beer and the entire nation to a man says 
“no,” then your personal liberty is infringed upon. 
I don’t insist that the other fellows should drink 
water if they wish to; there are many estimable 
persons who don’t drink or smoke. Why can’t 
they let me alone? The plea that alcohol is bad 
for soul and stomach is an infernal one. If we have 
free-will let us exercise it. 

“Alcohol is not cocaine—too often the habit of 
non-drinkers in ‘dry’ zones—and to assert that the 
moderate drinkers of this year are the drunkards of 
next year is too absurd to be contradicted; all the 
world would have been madhouse ere this. With 
drunkards dies their malady. Acquired traits can’t be 
transmitted, has demonstrated a great biologist. In 
Archdale Reid’s study you will find the entire ques- 
tion treated from a sane viewpoint, Figures lie; 
and all the evidence against drinking marshaled by 
Mr. Thompson is worthless: Yet do not think that 
I am holding a brief for ‘boozing’ Far from it. 
If you can’t drink and keep sober give up drink. 

“Drinking is one of the seven arts, Cultivate it, 
don’t abuse it. Don’t be afraid of life. Man is a 
thirsty animal, but the brewer’s big horses will 
never roll over him if he be but moderate.” 


Keep One New Commandment, But 
Violate Many Old Ones. 


The ten commandments, it is claimed, are violated 
by all those who drink—that is, the Anti-Saloon 
crowd says so. : 

The Liberal Advocate says, the Prohibitionists have 
but one commandment in their’ creed—“Thou shalt 
not drink.” How the Prohibitionists violate the com- 
mandments is told by the Advocate as follows: 

“Thou shalt not have strange Gods before me.” 
The prohibitionist knows but one God—that is 
Prohibition. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.” They may not do so. But 
they use God’s holy religion in vain, when. they 
substitute the false economic theories of the Anti- 
Saloon League for the Gospel of Christ, 

“Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 
Do they obey that commandment when they 
spend the Sabbath planning a political campaign, 
that has for its object the destruction of honest 
property; and which seeks to deprive God’s chil- 
dren of one of His choicest gifts? 

“Honor thy father and thy mother.” The user 
of beer, wine and whiskey is placed by these 
agitators in the same class with the criminal and 
the harlot. Have they forgotten that every 
American is a descendant of a race that has 
always used these beverages? When they make 
this assertion, they dishonor their fathers and 
grandfathers to the first generation. 

“Thou shalt not kill.’ Wayne Wheeler re- 
cently suggested that in this campaign some one 
may die with his boots on. 

“Thou shalt not steal.” The principal object 
of the prohibition campaign is wholesale robbery. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” Talk about lying, why the officers 
of the Anti-Saloon League would make Annanias 
look like a piker. 

When it comes to covetousness the officers of 

. the League are in a class by themselyes—they 

covet the earth. 
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Tue OTHER Sine desires the opinion of its readers in so far-as these opinions may affect any 


phase of the Prohibition question. 
plainly on one side of the paper. 


Communications should be limited to five hundred words, written 
As many letters as space permits will be printed. 


EpItor, 





Jupsonia, ARK. 
Editor “The Other Side’: 

I have just finished reading your paper, THE 
OrHeER Sing, and I am going to take advantage of 
your invitation to readers to send you their, senti- 
ments on this big question. In the first place, I 
believe that old Socrates was one of the wisest men 
of the world, hence his saying, “moderation” in all 


things. 


By the above statement you will probably think 
I am a prohibitionist, but far from it. I believe in 
this way that liquor used in moderation is a man’s 
own personal liberty and that as a free and inde- 
pendent citizen, if I earn money by my own endeavor 
I can spend same in my own way. 

I do not believe in drinking to excess, and the 
present prohibition laws are wrong in this respect. 
They punish the wrong man. For instance, if a man 
is so weak-kneed that he is going to get boisterously 
drunk don’t punish the saloonkeeper that sold it to 
him. That makes it too easy on the drinker. But 
hear, be he influential citizen or hobo, put him on the 
road for 30 days. I have never been in a state 
in my life that the roads could not be improved 
upon. Have no fine or anything, but one iron-clad 
law, that if found under the influences of liquor 
that man had to work on the public highways for 
30 days. That will eliminate all drunkenness and 
do it effectively. 

I read a good many articles both for and against 
prohibition and can safely say that when a law is 
passed that prohibits me from spending my own 
money that I earn by my own endeavor for either 
a luxury or a necessity that law is not in accordance 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

I have spent a good deal of time in Oklahoma, a 
state that has probably the most stringent prohibi- 
tion laws of any state in the United States, and if 
you will pay any attention to daily newspapers, you 
will see that it is the most corrupt and lawless state 
in the Union. There are more banks robbed in the 
state of Oklahoma than any state or ten states in 
the United States. Yet if liquor promotes lawless- 
ness, why does this condition exist? The city of 


_ Tulsa today owes the city employes $11,000 for last 


months’ salary, and has $1000 to pay them with. 
The penitentiary at McAllister is full and over- 
flowing, yet this is a strict prohibition state. 1 


‘greatly admire men of a higher powered brain than 


I have. There is no question that Billy Bryan and 
Richard P. Hobson are very much greater than I 
ever will be or expect to be. Yet, when our own 
U. S. A. was in a tight place and needed high-power 
brain like Mr. Bryan’s, he deserted. Why? Merely 
because he had advocated peace all his life. 1 would 
not do that, yet I amount to less than nothing com- 
pared to him. 

Stephen Decatur was right when he said: “Gentle- 
men, our country, may she always be right, but right 
or wrong, our country.” So Mr. Bryan, our man 
with the million dollar brain was weighed and found 
wanting. Mr. Hobson is merely a gentleman of 
circumstances. He had a chance to do his duty 
and like a good soldier that he is, did it. But that 
old Merrimac has sure been doing some boasting 
since, for nobody ever heard of Hobson till then, 
and now he is like a certain big man in the country 
when it comes to “I,” “me” and “my.” 


Anyway the only thing against prohibition is that 
if I want a drink it is my business and nobody else’s. 
It might as well be sold in saloons as peddled 
by bootleggers and there is not a dry state in the 
United States where it is not for sale, and I am 


‘sure the man that pays a license into the coffers for 


the up-keep of each community is a much more 
exemplary citizen than the common bootlegger that 
pays no license. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) G. W. MIcHELs. 


Power of Organization. 


Editor, “The Other Side.” 

Permit me a few words in commendation of the 
letters appearing in the February issue of THE OTHER 
Sipe,” especially John Rosa’s plea for a thorough 
organization of our forces to combat the attacks of 
“The Prohibition Element” upon our -personal rights, 
etc., etc., that. have become nauseating to those who 
are adverse to having a self-appointed Censor to pass 
upon their every act. 

What he says only confirms what many 
thought and said all along, and further strengthens 
my Optimism that in the near future, we will see a 
mighty organization spring up and give this “Pro- 
hibitory Doctrine’ a swift and lasting blow, as it 
has no part or place in that which our National 


have 


Government guarantees to each and every one of its 
citizens alike: Liberty. Not a restricted liberty, but 
a liberty—recognizing such rights and privileges as 
Washington and his band of ill-fed, and scantily 
clothed men had in mind when they so freely poured 
out their blood and met the general hardships of the 
battlefield in the long ago, and finally to crown their 
efforts and valor upon a glorious and imperishable 
scroll of fame 

Was the blood of 
band shed in vain, and is the work of Jefferson to 
be. picked to pieces after enduring through the Civil 
War of 1861-1865, and the years of reconstruction 


Washington’s immortalized 


following, and at a period when we have agreed to 
forget those trying times and recognize sectional 
lines no more? 

Organization is the biggest moving factor in the 
world today; without it, it would not only be impos- 
sible, but foolish to attempt to conduct the world’s 
Government and Business. 

I like the creed of the “Clinks.” 
become prominent everywhere. 

Register a kick against Prohibition and talk Or- 
(Signed.) Lroyp V. Beers. 


May they soon 


ganization, 
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By again voting for local option, with a greatly 
increased majority, Vermont has demonstrated that 
she and Ohio are the bunions on the feet of Na- 
tional Prohibition. 


Read in a popular novel that “Grace was drunk 


with joy.’ Let’s prohibit joy. 





Roughly diagnosing the case of these Prohibition- 
ists, it looks like the trouble with them is water on 
the brain. 





The act of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League in decid- 
ing not to try to make the Buckeye State drys Text 
November, reminds us of a knocked-out pugilist 
who is kind enough not to arise and land a wallop 
on the eye of the guy who whipped him. 





While Willyum Bryan is a pacifist, and Billyum 
Sunday a natural-born fighter, both are for piece— 
a piece of change. 


Two of the season’s fastest events will be held at 
Indianapolis this year—the speedway auto races and 
the national convention of the Anti-Saloon League. 


Our office boy was canned this morning for re- 
marking that Purley Baker, Nationa! Counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League, must make a lot of dough ; 


and that the use of liquor by the Teuton soldiers 
enabled Germany to lick her enemies. 





Favorite lines in a “dry” state: 
“CQ Death, where is tly sting; 
“OQ Grave, where is thy victory!” 





William Jennings Bryan’s desertion of President 
Wilson and the Democratic administration in time 
of great need is ample proof that a man may be 
“dry” and yet be a “backslider.” 





An Open Mind. 
[Kansas City Journal.] 
“T am the agent for anew champagne. I think you'd 
like my wine.” 
“Maybe I would. 
anyhow.” 


You can gimme a demonstration, 





At Midnight. 

“Mother !” 

“Ves,” 

“May I listen to you while you tell me that you 
simply can’t stand it to have me ask you for another 
drink?” —Judge. 





“Ag an antidote for the degrading mental poison 
propagated by the Anti-Saloon League, the magazine 
should be a pronounced success as a national publica- 
tion of this kind should fill an important place in 
our literature.”—W orld, Joplin, Mo. 





Drink Cures in.Kansas? Sure! 
Inconsistency, thy name is Prohibition! 
Before us is a-copy of a Kansas newspaper pu- 

blished in the heart of Kansas. It is a typical Kansas 

paper. Its columns are usually filled with praises of 

Kansas Prohibition,—“the Prohibition that really pro- 

hibits.” 

But today! (It is difficult to suppress a smile.) 
In large bold type appears the advertisement ofa 
“drink cure” institute of national repute. “Do You 
Drink”? asks the advertisement, which offers a per- 
manent cure for “the liquor and opium habit.” 

And that in “dry” Kansas, the “Angel State!” 
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HIS is an era of Preparedness, 

The day of uncertainties is here, and 
hand 
Columbia will call upon her millions for 


the hour may be close at when 
aid and defense against hostile invasion. 
From the Prohibi- 


tion States or from their liberal sisters? 


Whence will protection come? 


There are 132,208 trained and organized militia 
in the United States. Of this number, 95,955, or 
more than seventy per cent, are in “wet? states. 


Hawaii, a “wet” possession, has 855 additional men. 
Only the paltry remainder of 35,398 are found in all 
of the 19 “dry” States. 

The “wet” States can supply an average of 3,308 
men each; the “dry” States only 1,863 men. 

Not only can the 
of the 
citizenries is trained. 


“wet” States furnish the bulk 


trained men but a larger portion of their 


One man in every 154 is a 
organized militia in “wet” 


member of the states, 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


while in “dry” States the proportion is only one to 
every 161. 
Where is the vaunted Prohibition “efficiency” ? 
The trained men are in the “wet” States, but'so also 


are the untrained reserves. Of the 20,538,347 men 


available for military service in America, 14,770,188" 


are in “wet” states, and 5,703,496 in. “dry” States. 


Add to the “wet” column the 64,633 men of Hawaii. 


Men are necessary to modern warfare, but money 
is indispensable. The “wet” States contain the men, 
but the “wet” States also supply the revenue. The 
revenue from the liquor industry alone is 35 per cent 
of the total. Every one of the eight states paying 
more than $1,000,000 toward the individual income 
tax is a “wet” state. 

“Wet” are the states where industry 
flourishes and the revenue of the nation is produced. 
The following excerpt from the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue attests that: 


states 









“The States in which the largest collections of 
internal revenue taxes were made during the 
fiscal year, 1915, are: New York, $76,271,908.24 ; 
Illinois, $56,242,546.12; Pennsylvania, $37,611,- 
791.32; Kentucky, $33,653,848.21; Ohio, $27,424,- 
294.20; and Indiana, $25,761,193.45. (All wet!) 

“Among the States in which the smallest col- 
lections were made are Arizona, Idaho, Missis- 


sippi, New Mexico and Wyoming. (Three 
ndrydaa 
When the enemies’ bayonets bristle along our 


border and hostile warships lay outside our ports, 
the Prohibitionists may have their own cry of “Save 
The Boy” flung back upon them. At such a time 
the nation must look to the “wet” States to step 
between the hostile hordes and the American boy. 
“Wet” States, with men and money, must be relied 
upon to form the barrier between devastation and 
the American home. I : 
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Well! Well! Well! 

Riverhead, Long Island, went dry some years ago. 
A smart-Aleck secured a lot of names and turned a 
subtle election trick. When the aridness was estab- 
lished and the saloon lights dimmed, a Kentucky 
liquor distributor communicated with a prominent 
The Kentuckian requested the 
names of prospective customers, offering five per 
The River- 


head man forwarded a list of dry denizens of this 


citizen of Riverhead. 
cent commission on sales in the district. 


burg, deeming it a joke on the man from the whiskey 


Three months later the Long Island joker 
heard from the Kentuckian. The letter contained a 
check for $2,250, commission on the sales effected 
through the list sent. The check was real, so were 
The following year, Riverhead voted wet, 
and wet the town is and will be. 
Fooling Uncle Sam. 
[Chicago Daily Bee.] 

Somebody is in trouble for shipping whiskey as 
“oats.” If he had marked it “wild oats” the Govern- 
ment would have been baffled. 


country. 


the sales. 








Hobson Ag’in! 


The open letter written by the late Morris H. 
Flarsheim to Richmond P. Hobson and published 
originally in the New York “Sun,” has brought many 
interesting replies from prominent men all over the 
United States. One of the most recent of these 
letters is from a prominent gentleman of Washing- 
ton, whose name wé are not at liberty to state at the 
present time. The letter is as follows: 


“Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 14th, 1916. 
“Mr. Morris H. Flarsheim: 

“A copy of your letter to R. P. Hobson was sent, 
from whom I do not know. I am not a whisky 
drinker, and I do not believe in my whole life of 
sixty years I have consumed as much as a quart of 
whisky, and then only when confined to bed by sick- 
ness, so it is not an intimate friend. I know and all 
Washingtonians know, the man to whom your letter 
is addressed, known by some as the Hon. Hobson, 
by others as Kissing Hobson, and generally known 
about the capital and congress as the Chronic Absen- 
tee, for his record of attendance in congress showed 
the largest record of absenteeism, and no member of 
congress of either party-will shed tears over the fact. 
Here is a man who drew from the people of the 
United States $7,500 per year (not counting mileage 
and perquisites) to stay in Washington and look 
after their interests appearing before congress; in- 
stead of attending to the people’s business, he was 
generally away skylarking about the country, speak- 
ing, or else down in his own State canvassing for 
re-election to the House or election as U. S. Senator, 
for at last his own people saw through him. During 
all this absenteeism did he return any of the salary 
he did not earn to the United States treasury? No, 
not one cent. From a Washington standpoint, Kiss- 
ing Hobson and Doc Cook, the man who did not dis- 
cover the North Pole, are two of the most splendid 
specimens of fakers this country has produced, If 
Hobson advocated free whisky for all, I’d vote 
against it, for I have no faith in Hobson, nor has any 
one else in these parts.’—Pacific Wine, Brewing and 
Spirit Review. 





No Proof at All. 


[Stray Stories.] 

“John, dear, hadn't you been drinking when you 
came in last night?” 

“That’s just like a woman! Just because I had 
some little difficulty in getting in, because 1 couldn’t 
pronounce a few words, because I took off my clothes 
in the drawing room and wore my silk hat to bed, 
why, you rush off to the conclusion that I have been 
drinking!” 
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Wholesale Liquor Dealers Are Leading the Attack 


«¢ 


E believe that the exceptional drunkard is the greatest asset of the 
Anti-Saloon League and the heaviest liability of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, and that this same rare 
drunkard has proved the biggest factor in creating an unjust and 
unwarranted sentiment in mistaking the abuse of natural stimulants for that 
proper and moderate use which has existed since the earliest times of which we 
have any record.” 

_ Dis isjust-one paragraph. from the call issued. by Secretary.Jos. Deharwef 
the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers 
Association, for the twenty-first annual \ \\ 
convention of that organization, at the \ AN \ \| 


Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., May 9th, \ \ \\ \\ yaaa ||| 
RS Q@a7p WN \\\\\ \\\ | 


10th and 1ith. 


This convention call is a strong and 
emphatic protest against the evils of 
intemperance and excess. The National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association 
believes that they are waging a stronger 
fight in behalf of true temperance than 
any of the prohibition organizations and 
also that they are doing this in a much 
more practical way than some of those 
who stand on the other side. 


\| 
\ {s all 


One of the prime objects of this 
twenty-first annual gathering of the 
clans will be the offering of a national 

































































protest against all forms of fanatical 
legislation. While there was a time 
when practically all sumptuary legislation 
was directed against the liquor interests, 
the present shows a very different state 5 CEES 
of affairs. ANAM IK ye 
Members of the Tobacco Trade are ayy 
now facing fight in twelve different state 7 
legislatures, as well as concerted effort 
on the part of the same people who 
are opposing our interests, in National 
Congress. 

The moving picture people are 
facing various forms of national and 
state censorship which they insist must 
mean the cutting out of many of the 
best films that are now being produced. In some states, this censorship has 
already proved prohibitive, and films which have profitably interested hundreds 
of thousands in other sections of the country were eliminated through the efforts 
of the same people who are opposing the liquor interests. In many sections the 
fight against Sunday movies has been established, and in many instances 
successfully. 

Equally vigorous and fanatical have been the efforts of these same people to 
prevent Sunday baseball and Sunday theatrical productions. 

Even more vicious have been the efforts of these people to prevent every 
possible form of labor on Sunday. These have not only included action against 
Sunday newspapers, but, as an instance of the fanaticism in “dry” territory, three 
farmers in West Virginia were arrested for digging potatoes on Sunday. While 
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Going Out. 


the court upheld the farmers, in this instance, it is only a characteristic example 
of the efforts of the fanatics to continue their Puritanical fanaticism long after 
they accomplish their purposes so far as the liquor interests are concerned. 
Simultaneously with the annual convention of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers Association, the National Association of Wine and Spirit Repre- 
sentatives will hold their tenth yearly gathering at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., May 10th. 


country has. fer many-years -been.a.big feattre of the National Convention. This 


The meeting of traveling salesmen from all sections of the 


year President Edgar S. Freiberg prom- 
ises an exceptionally attractive program, 
These men are justly famous from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as entertainers, 
and it will be seen that in naming 
the following entertainment committee, 
President Freiberg has selected some 
of the best and most widely known 
traveling men in the country: 


N. E. Squibb, Chair., Law renceburg, Ind. 
Gus W. Bernard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Al. Stegeman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Walter Uri, Louisville, Ky. 

Norman A. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hugh R. Adams, Chicago, III. 

Louis Spellmann, New York City. 

J. L. Henderson, Evansville, Ind. 

E. M. Babbitt, Louisville, Ky. 

Edear S. Freiberg, Ex-Officio. 






































Speaking of the coming Louisville 
Convention, the Cincinnati Enquirer has 
the following to say: 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment yesterday that the twenty-first 
National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association 
will be held at. the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., May 9th, 10th and 11th, 
it was declared that the organization 


igo — SQV annual convention of the 
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will at that time launch a crusade 
against drunkenness. 

Many persons seem to believe that 
the liquor interests encourage drunken- 
ness, but this, according to the officials of the association, which has its head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, is an untruth. Joseph Debar, of Cincinnati, secretary of 
that body, explained that the special purpose of the coming convention “will be 
to continue the fight against prohibition and intemperance, especially that form 
which prevails in dry territory.” In his call for the meeting he states: 

“We believe that long experience teaches and history proves that license, 
regulation and control. offer the only real solution of the so-called liquor 
problem. 

“We believe in protecting our interests in keeping with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, handed down January 26, 1914, which 
says in part: ‘But we know of no ground for thus condemning honest 
transactions which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business,’ 
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OTHER SIDE 











“While the latest report of the United States 
Internal Revenue Commissioners of Washington 
states that withdrawals of whiskey from bond show 
a 25 per cent increase over the corresponding periods 
of last year, the best records and statistics prove 
that moderate use of liquors has steadily increased, 
while the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants has 
greatly diminished. 


the best methods of continuing such proper regula- 
tion and strict control under a license system as is 
most conducive to sobriety.” 

The coming convention promises to be the most 
largely attended in the history of the organization. 
Noted speakers of national reputation and recog- 
nized authority have been secured and the program 
promises to be of special interest, not only to liquor 


The Evolution of a Certain Animal 
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“We believe that much of the decrease in this dealers but to all citizens of the United States who Ton rf 
excess is due to our constant and combined efforts are interested in this question. Many of the allied ieee 
toward proper regulation and strict control in com- lines of industry affected by prohibition, such as \ of 


pliance with the law as regards sale and to our 
publicity and educational efforts along the lines of 
personal moderation and habitual self-control. These 


° . ate ‘ é; . <= 

teachings emphasize the real difference between painters, printers, railroad, real estate, telephone, hnoving -picruRE 

ie: cae vals, : “XHIBITOR S$ 
prohibition and true temperance. wagon manufacturers, etc., will be represented by = 

“For this reason, the coming convention in Louis- men who are in a position to speak authoritatively 
ville will devote much of its time and interests to on the different phases of this question. 
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bottle manufacturers, carpenters, coopers, tobacco 
dealers, harness manufacturers, hardware dealers, ice 
dealers, lithographers, motor truck manufacturers, 
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Noted Writer Calls Them “Irresponsible Group” of I 


ONCLUDING his series of articles in the 
“Atlantic Monthly’ with a discussion of 
“Government and Prohibition,” John Koren, 
secretary of the famous “Committee of 
Fifty,” which made an exhaustive study of the 
American saloon, finds in Prohibition and the Prohi- 
bition movement the germ of a corruption of the 
principle of majority rule and of an un-American 
interference with the functions of the judiciary and 
the activities of other elective officers. 
Dealing with the violation by the majority of those 
rights which the minority regard as inherent, he says: 
“Tt is an accepted article of our political faith 
that the success and durability of a just form 
of government require the consent of the gov- 
erned. To deny this concept or to circumvent it 
is to invade the very fundamentals of liberty. 
But this sound underlying theory of democracy 
is easily subject to perversion. As President 
Hadley, of Yale University, puts it in his 
Standards of Public Morality: ‘Not content 
with saying that all just government is based on 
the consent of the governed, the enthusiastic 
advocates of democracy hold that if you could 
only find what a majority of the governed 
wanted, you could easily incorporate it into law. 
Never was there a greater practical error. Pub- 
lic law, to be effective, requires much more than 
the majority to support it. It requires general 
acquiescence. To leave the minority at the 
mercy of the whims of the majority does not 
conduce to law or good government or justice 
between man and man.’” 


State Vote Means Minority Rule. 


Turning in his discussion to the Anti-Saloon 
League cry for the submission of National Prohi- 
bition to “the people of the Nation,’ through its 
legislatures, he says: 

“The transparent plea is made that ‘the people 
of the Nation,’ through its legislatures, should 
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By JOHN KOREN in The Atlantic Monthly 


be allowed to decide. In reality this is an appeal 

for coercion through a minority of the popula- 

tion. For in ratifying a proposed amendment to 

the Constitution, the votes of the different state 

legislatures are equal units, no matter how great 

the disparity of the populations they represent. 

Thus the four least populous states in the Union 

would have just as much weight as the four 

most populous, containing thirty times as many 

inhabitants. As stated in the first article of this 

series, a situation might arise in which thirty- 

six legislatures, representing less than one-half 

of the population, imposed their will on twelve 

states, representing the majority. Yet we are 

adjured to ‘let the people decide. The true 

implication is, let the rural minorities say how 

the urban majorities shall live, The expedient 

lies in passing up the decision to the legislatures, 

in many of which, however, the large city popu- 

lation have a smaller proportionate representa- 

tion than the rural. Logically, if ‘the people’ are 

to decide in the sense the Anti-Saloon League 

would have us interpret its plea, there should be 

a nation-wide referendum for the guidance of 

the Congress as well as of the state legislatures. 

“The great obstacle to its enforcement,” says Mr. 

Koren, “is not the active hostility of bad men to 

such a law, but the unreadiness of good men to 
support it.” 


Evil Effects of Prohibition. 


Another attendant evil of attempted enforcement 
of the law is the creation of appointive officials who 
overrule the authority of elective officers, and of 
those clamorous groups who by “organized demon- 
strations” interfere even with the activity of the 
judge upon the bench. He states: 

“The violation of the sanctity of the courts 
by means of ‘organized demonstrations’ of pub- 
lic backing for enforcement is an expedient 

from Southern prohibition states, 
where it has been extensively used. Instances 
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Politicians 


of mobs showing noisy hostility to prisoners on 
trial for ordinary offenses are fortunately ex- 
and everywhere such offenders 
But in Southern 


ceedingly rare; 
would be summarily punished. 
prohibition states it appears to be allowable, not 
only to exact public pledges from judges and 
prosecuting officials in regard to the enforce- 
ment of prohibition (as to other laws they are 
presumably to be trusted), but to instruct a 
judge in open court, ask him to set aside any 
doubt that may attach to the possible guilt of 
the defendant and demand that the full penalty 
of the law shall be imposed. 

“To what length such intimidation of the 
shown in Chatta- 
The local 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League served 
notice through the public press that at a given 


courts may be carried was 
nooga, Tenn., not many years ago. 


time he and others would call on the judge of 
the criminal court and find out why the pro- 
hibitory law was not enforced. To be sure, 
past grand juries had returned several hundred 
indictments against violators, and many fines 
and workhouse sentences had been imposed. 
Still, the judge permitted the self-constituted 
delegation to appear before the bench, listened 
meekly to the harangue against his administra- 
tion of justice, and acceded to the demand that 
all holders of Federal special-tax certificates as 
liquor-dealers should be summoned before the 
open court. In Tennessee, as in many other pro- 
hibition states, the possession of such a certifi- 
cate is prima-facie evidence of a violation of 
the law. The court surrendered to the mob 
and issued an order for the holders of these 
certificates to appear at a given time ‘for further 
instruction.’ In the end the tax certificates were 
surrendered, not to the court, who had no legal 
right to receive them, but—to the local superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League! And the 
farce proceeded, ‘while a large audience sat 
amazed at the outrageous spectacle.’ > 








Im Louisiana They I 


AVING tried their 
very nearly everything else, they have 
even prohibited Mother Goose in Loui- 
siana, which is two-thirds “dry.” 
A special dispatch from New Orleans to the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star declares: 

Poor Mother Goose! She’s out of school. The 
Louisiana State Board of Education put its foot 
down on Mother Goose’s rhymes today, throw- 
ing out a reader series because of these ditties 
being in them. Governor L. E. Hall, Prof. R. K. 
Boney, of Duckport, Prof. L. H. Gosser, of New 
Orleans, and Prof. D. M. Atkins of Arcada, four 
members of the board, plantation born and 
reared, thought they belittled the farmer. 

“Now,” said Governor Hall, “look at this 
rhyme: 

““A gentleman rides gallopy-trot, 

“‘And a farmer rides hobble-de-hoy.’ 

“T won't vote for a reader that contains such 
reflections on the Louisiana farmer.” 


hands at prohibiting 


The appalling situation moved James J. Montague 
to dash off these lines for the New York American: 





Another Idol Shattered. 


Beware of wicked Mother Goose; she wields a baleful 
charm 

To poison innocent young minds and do all sorts of 
harm. 

The rhyme about the crooked man who walked a 
crooked mile 

And found an unauthentic coin upon a crooked stile, 

Must not appear in any book that children read in 
school, 

It holds all counterfeiters up to scorn and ridicule. 


Another ditty which instills the sinister belief 

That Taffy was a Welshman and that Taffy was a thief, 

Though it may seem to you the most innocuous of tales, 

Is looked upon as slander by all citizens of Wales, 

The story of the cow’s high jump the butcher brands 
a fake, 

He says it is a shameful jest about the price of steak. 


And then there is that narrative of throwing down the 


stairs . 

A certain naughty, little boy who wouldn't say his 
prayers. 

We'll have to cut that out, of course, it bothers folk 


you see, 
Who are not as religious as they really ought to be. 
And little Johnny Horner, too ; that story can’t get by— 
It makes a youngster think it’s nice to steal a Christmas 


pie. 


lave Even Prohibited Childhood’s Idol 


The yarn about the aged dame residing in a shoe 

Annoys the people with abodes along Fifth avenue, 

As well as other parents, who, abiding in a flat, 

Declare it’s very wrong to have as many kids as that. 

Base, scheming, brcomstick-riding witch, your power 
for harm is past; 

No more shall you corrupt our youth: 
you out at last. 


We've found 


Prohibition is making this a dreary world indeed. 
Not satisfied with robbing us of all our tangible 
pleasures, they would take away our dreams. 


Ba * 


Oh, Lord, we thank Thee that dear, good Mother 
Goose was ever near us in our own childhood, and 
that kindly old Santa Claus was then not prohibited. 
We thank 
not of the prohibition breed; for a sweet little 


Thee, too, for giving us parents wno were 


mother, the best mother in all the world, who rocked 
her boys and girls to sleep each night and told them 
stories from Mother Goose. 

But, oh Lord, we feel sorry for the children of 


today ! 
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THE OTHER SIDE 








We Will Not Charge for This Nice Little Notice 


HE secret of the great popularity of patent 


medicine in prohibition states has been 


disclosed by a trial now going on in 

Federal Judge Carpenter’s Court, in Chi- 
cago. Most patent medicines, according to chemists, 
contain a large percentage of alcohol, which accounts 


for their “repeating” qualities, 
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In Judge Carpenter’s Court, John A. Patten and 
Z. C. Patten, Jr., brothers, also prominent members 
of the Anti-Saloon League and the Methodist Episco- 
Cardui at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are suing the American Medical 


pal Church, who manufacture Wine of 


Association, composed of 70,000 leading physicians, 
for libel. John Patten formerly was chairman of the 
Book Committee of the M. E. Church. 
The Chicago Tribune thus describes the trial: 
The judge failed dismally in his attempt to look 


stern. The wearied jury straightened up a little and 
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grinned tiredly. The court-room crowd laughed out- 
right. The officious: bailiff forgot, for a moment, to 
maintain his monitorial air. 


How He Got the Habit. 


But the unmindful witness kept right on talking: 
“T jes nach’ally run plumb out of drinkin’ liquor, 
so I crope into the pantry when Lizzie went out to 
milk the cow and gulped down about a half a bottle 
of Wine of Cardui,” he said. “Lizzie come back and 





when she spied that half empty bottle she knowed 
somebody had been there while she was gone. 

“Co’se I denied tapping the bottle of Wine of 
Cardui, but she knowed better. We jawed around 
a bit and I up and gives her a few spending nickels 
and we jest nach’ally come to an agreement. 

“That was fifteen years ago, and me and Lizzie 
have been drinking Wine of Cardui ever since.” 

At this point in the testimony, the bailiff recovered, 
and rapped for order as he glared meaningly at a 
group of well-behaved but busy reporters. 

Then Attorney J. S. Sizer, representing the defense, 
continued his examination of the witness, M. T. 
Crouch. 

“Where do you live, Mr. Crouch?” 

“At Sardis, Tenn.” 

“All right, tell me about your experience with Wine 
of Cardui.” 

“T’ve been hitting the booze for fifteen years. One 
morning some of the boys and myself went out on a 
little stew and we all got tight. 

“Next day I didn’t feel like helping the wife milk 
the cow, so I just stayed around the house. When 
she came back, she told me I ought to take a bite 
of the dog that bit me. Then she went to the pantry 
for the Wine of Cardui bottle, but it had already 
been bit. 


Kept On Drinking It. 


“After jawing around she went out to feed the 
chickens and the Wine of Cardui was bit again. Then 
after that I just kept on buying it instead of buying 
drinking liquor.” 

The instructions on the Wine of Cardui bottle state 
explicitly just what constitutes a dose. The label 
states that a tablespoonful is a dose for an adult, but 
it fails to state just what size the spoon shall be. 

Due to this omission the wife of C. R. W. Stan- 
fill, a proprietor of a general merchandise store at 
Ragin, Tenn., measured out her “doses” in a soup 
ladle. 

Mr. Stanfill also testified that one of his customers, 
a Mrs. Ruskin, took a “stiff dram” of Wine of Cardui 
every morning. 

Deputy Sheriff R. F. Sabate, of Florida, stated 
that prisoners in the jails “got drunk on Wine ot 
Cardui.” Just how the prisoners obtained the 
medicine so extensively advertised as a remedy for 
women’s ills was not brought out. 

“Who was one of the prisoners you saw drinking 
Wine of Cardui?” asked Attorney Walker for the 
plaintiffs, 

“IT saw Joe Vaught drink two bottles once on a trip 
up the river.” ! 

“Where is Vaught now?” asked Attorney Walker, 
as he reached for his pencil and pad. 

“Dead,” answered the deputy sheriff. 

The bailiff rapped for order. 

“Flow much of a spree did these prisoners go on?” 

“They would last three or four days.” 


“Weeds Soaked in Whisky.” 


“A little bunch of weeds soaked in whisky and 
water,” was the way Wine of Cardui was character- 
ized by the widow of the first developer of the com- 
pound in a deposition offered yesterday.” 

The widow—Mrs. Mary E. McElree, who is past 
80 years—stated the formula for Wine of Cardui 
was given her by her grandmother in 1858. Her 
grandmother—Aunt Frances Strip—obtained it from 
a Cherokee Indian. 

Among the many interesting statements in the 
testimony considered important by the defense was: 

“We never considered the medicine good for any- 
thing except one female ailment, and it was supposed 
to be just as good and maybe better without the 
whisky.” 

“My husband sold the formula outright to Z. C. 
Patten for such a small sum which he was probably 





so ashamed of that he never mentioned the amount 
to me.” 

In the morning session Dr. A. J. Cramp, head of the 
propaganda department of the American Medical 
Association, told of the fight made by the association 
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and read the articles which alleged Wine of Cardui 
was a nostrum which has gained its vogue because of 
the alcohol it contained. 


One-Fifth Alcohol. 


These additional statements are from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A deposition by John A. Patten, in which he ad- 
mitted that the article contained 20 per cent of alcohol 
was read. He admitted that as manager of the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company he knew the contents of 
the preparation, knew what was stated on the labels, 
and “in a general way,” knew the contents of the 
literature of the company’s preparations. 

In the deposition Patten stated that a pamphlet 
printed by his company entitled, “Home Treatment 
for Women” was composed by E, A. Wheatley, 
advertising counsel for the company, who was neither 
a physician nor surgeon. 

He admitted that the product contained no juice 
of grapes, and explained, according to the deposition, 
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that he interpreted the word “wine” to mean an ex- 
tract. The American Medical Association’s journal 
charged that the name “wine” on the preparation was 
misleading because the medicine contained no juice 
of grapes. Patten said neither he nor his brother 
ever had a medical education. 

The deposition by Grace Gilbert, head of the 
women’s department of the Chattanooga Medicine 
Company, which was read in court, disclosed that 
she never studied medicine. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“‘The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Trath.’’ 














Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 








MAY, 1916. 








FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 


UR religion is based on freedom of choice. It is for us to choose 

between bad or good, according to our definition of the same. 

Men and women cannot be legislated into Goodness nor into 
Salvation. 

If we lose control of ourselves the mind and body run riot. Self- 
control, combined with temperance in the individual, is the basis of 
society’s moral success. Prohibition begins at the wrong end. 

The Prohibitionist believes, “Law, then public sentiment”—whether 
or no. It is the great cry of the Prohibitionists that they are going to 
alleviate all our sufferings and, by doing away with liquor, make this 
earth a second Paradise. They wrongly accuse liquor of being the great 
cause of distress and suffering. With their own peculiar ideas of 
liberty and freedom they are going to reform us regardless of our own 
particular desires in the matter. They are going to attempt the ab- 
surdity of making men good by legislation. 

They fail to consider that the trait in men which is stronger than 
all others and which he so cherishes that he would willingly take up 
arms in its defense, is the love of liberty and freedom. He has heard 
these two words from his infancy, and as far as it is within his power, 
will hear them ring out for all eternity. Any attempt to legislate 
against this liberty and freedom can be considered as nothing short of 
an insult to his manhood. It is the liberty for which our forefathers 
fought and bled that the Prohibitionists seek to destroy. 

It has always been an acknowledged right that freedom of choice 
be granted to all as long as the exercise of this right in no way con- 
flicted with the right of others. How can the Prohibitionist stand up 
and tell us that by taking a drink man infringes upon the rights of 
others? By preventing man from freedom of choice in the matter of 
drink the Prohibitionist violates his right by destroying his freedom. 
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SAVE THE BOY FOR THE MILL? 


HERE are many crimes of which men are guilty, and not the 
least of these is hypocrisy. 

When, therefore, we see Prohibition advocates parading 
about in humanitarian roles and raising their voices in a “Save the 
Boy” cry, we are justified in asking what these “Holier-than-thous” 
have done for the offspring of man. 

We repair to the Congressional Record, and find that of the forty- 
six votes cast against the Keating-Owen Child Labor Bill, thirty-eight 
were cast by representatives of Prohibition states! 

Little do we wonder, then, that a congressman from St. Louis 
declared that the lobby which supported Hobsonism was the same 
one to oppose the emancipation of the child by opposing the Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Bill. 

Official statistics as quoted in the House of Representatives, reveal 
that of the seven states, in which there are more than a thousand child 
workers between the ages of 10 and 13 years, six states have endorsed 
Prohibition ! 

Save the boy from the mythical clutch of the saloon, but subject 
him to the tyranny of the mill, where his youth can be turned into 
gold! That is the creed of those who, in the cloak of morality and 
Christianity, go forth upon a crusade of devastation. 

And while we’re “Saving the Boy’”—let’s “Save the Girl,” too. 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. 


NOW READY. 


HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of 1916 

is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 

phenomenal popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 
would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 

One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this 
handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed, complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every 
Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. 

The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the 
failure of state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- 
ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. 

The price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all orders 
of five copies or more. 

For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 
these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 


Address, Pusiiciry DEPARTMENT, 


301 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHAT NEBRASKA DID TO W. J. BRYAN. 


EBRASKA’S attitude on the Prohibition question was delight- 
fully evident in the recent primary election. William Jennings 
Bryan, the noted “dry,” and his brother, Charles W. Bryan, 

“dry” candidate for the gubernatorial nomination, were both over- 
whelmingly defeated. “Bill” Bryan was a candidate for delegate-at- 
large to the Democratic National Convention. 

This is a great victory for individual liberty. 
crow about.” 

William and Charles were ambitious to sojourn in Lincoln and 
St. Louis, but their little trips are indefinitely postponed, for both are 
now busily engaged in shoveling snow. 
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It is “something to 


The results, however, were not entirely unlooked for. Insanity 
is not as common in Nebraska as it is in Kansas. 
444 


5a) ES is a government by law; not by rule of thumb, but by rules 
of conduct which have equal application to all.” —William H. Taft. 
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“WE hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.”—Declaration of Independence. 
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‘TT remains to be shown that penalties are the best modes of enforc- 
ing temperance. Father Mathew does not think so. The states 
may pursue this policy if they choose, provided they do not interfere 
with vested rights.”’—Daniel Webster. 
& & & 
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“FIHE use of force to obtain a sanctified end is as ancient as history, 
soiling the pages of Christianity itself.”” — John Koren, in the 


Atlantic Monthly. 
& the & 
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ae HE whole lesson of Americanism, as applied to the drink problem, 

is that our progress has been in the direction of temperance, of 
self-control, of restraint, instead of prohibition.”—L. Ames Brown, 
in North American Review. peek. 


a) sees and let live. Be men, and let us govern ourselves if we die 
in the attempt. This is the only true theory of life. We have 
but one hope and one dream—Freedom.”—Clarence Darrow. 
& # 4 
“J SHOULD be glad if legislation could cure intemperance, but I 
have seen it tried, and tried in vain. I do not believe that sumptu- 


~ > o 
ary laws ever had any effect to stop abuses in any country—Thaddeus 
Stevens. 





THE OTHER SIDE 











Court Fined An Inn-Keeper for Not Selling Liquor 


HE history of the Ohio saloon and its 
relation to the state and public is given 
in a pamphlet entitled “Ohio Interrogation 
Points,” issued during the past year by 

the State Treasurer, : 

According to this authority, saloons were first 
licensed in Ohio under territorial government and 
remained so until the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1851, which contained a prohibition proviso. The 
prohibition amendment, however, was as effective 
as are all other amendments of this kind, and the 
saloon remained unmolested and untaxed for thirty- 
two years. In 1883 “Prohibition” was “repealed.” 
The saloon again became a legalized institution and 


has remained so to this day. 


Refuses to Sell Liquor; Fined. 

Here are a few paragraphs from this pamphlet : 

“It was the custom in Ohio during the first 
quarter century of the state’s history for every 
public inn or tavern to sell liquor. This was so 
universal that when Horace Curtis, of Belpre, 
Washington county, in 1831, opened a tavern 
and refused to sell liquor or pay the license, he 
was arrested, convicted and fined ten dollars and 
costs. The case was carried to the supreme 
court. The decision rested on the momentous 
question, ‘Is a tavern without a bar a tavern’? 
Two of the supreme judges, Lane and Wright, 
thought that it was, and two, Hitchcock and 
Collett, decided it was not. By the supreme 
court equally dividing, the sentence of the lower 
court was affirmed and Curtis had to pay his 
fine, and also pay ‘a license fee if he continued 
in business. 

“The first law by the general assembly to ex- 
empt from taxation property used for religious 
and educational purposes was passed in 182]. 
In 1825 additional exemptions of property were 
made to encourage manufacturing. Those in- 

dustries most desired by the early settlers were 


exempted, including salt works, woolen mills, 
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B. McDONALD, one of the best known 
mining engineers in the country and Assist- 
ant Editor of the Mining and Scientific Press, 
of San Francisco, has written the following article, 
entitled “Prohibition in the West,” for that paper, 
which is read the world over: 

“When a section of the country that par- 
ticularly prides itself on its virile manhood and 
untrammeled liberty for the individual passes 
prohibition laws, such as the states of Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Oregon and Washington have 
done, it is time to discuss the matter. 

“It is axiomatic and scarcely worth mention- 
ing that copious experiences of North American 
communities with the prohibition experiment, 

from the Black Belt of the southern states to 
Canadian mining districts, have shown results 
sO vicious as not to stand comparison with the 
public drinking in Western saloons. Little 
details like ‘squirrel-whiskey, tons of broken 
bottles behind the bushes, and enormous growth 
of the drug habit are scarcely in the same class 
as the direct masculine atmosphere of a saloon. 





one cow, and for those who desired something 
stronger than milk, distilleries. Liquor was then 
generally regarded as one of the necessities, not 
only for the home and_ harvest field, but all 
public gatherings, including conferences and 
associations held by the churches. 

“The first law passed under the present con- 
stitution for the purpose of taxing saloons was 
the act of 1882 by Senator Frank B. Pond, of 
Morgan county, a former attorney general. The 
tax ranged from $100.00 to $300.00, depending 
on whether the saloon was in a township, village 
or city. The state was to receive no part of this 
tax. The supreme court declared the law un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was a license. 

“The Scott law of 1883 assessed a tax of 
$200.00 on all saloons, the state to receive no 
part of the tax. Strange to say, the supreme 
court declared this law unconstitutional. Courts 
in Ohio at that period were like courts have 
been through all the ages—a mere expression of 
public opinion, frequently forced by public de- 
mands to render certain decisions, but never in 
advance of public sentiment, usually a long dis- 
tance in the rear, 

“The Dow law was passed in 1886. It contin- 
ued the $200.00 tax and made it a lien on the 
Property. The supreme court by that date was 
willing to swallow the lien feature also. In 
1888 the tax was raised to $250.00 and provision 
was made for the state to receive the additional 
fifty dollars added. 

“The famous Temperance Crusade, known as 
the Women’s Crusade, had its origin in Hills- 
boro. It was occasioned by a lecture delivered 
there by Dio Lewis. The following day, Decem- 
ber 24, 1873, seventy women formed an organi- 
zation and marched to the saloons, where prayer 
meetings were held. The agitation spread next 
to Washington C. H., and later to all parts of 
the state. Mrs, Thompson, a daughter of Allen 
Trimble, a former governor, was first president 
of the organization, and Mother Stewart was 
probably the most prominent leader, The crusade 


is a Failure "Way Out West 


“Undoubtedly some temporary advantage to 
industry is anticipated, or such laws as prohibi- 
tion could not find serious support. It is rather 
humorous to think that anyone who knows any- 
thing should believe that a law prohibiting 
drinking in saloons will persist after the novelty 
of the experiment has grown flat; a reaction 
against these Sunday-school reforms will un- 
doubtely come. 

“The American people, particularly in the 
West, need prohibition about as much as they 
need a law forbidding the eating of pancakes or 
red pepper, both of which are surely bad habits. 
Attempts by cranks and faddists to limit the 
individual liberty of a people having the tradi- 
tions of the United States can never achieve 
any lasting success. 

“It begins to look as though there was a ten- 
dency to an unthinking exaggeration of such 
matters as temperance, sanitation, safety-first, 
efficiency, purity, etc., all of which are probably 
good in moderation.” 
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closed over one hundred saloons in twenty or 
thirty towns. The immediate accomplishments 
were not important, but the move indirectly re- 
sulted later in the laws taxing saloons,” 


Ohio Then Was “Dry.” 


(This you will note occurred while Ohio was 
under a Prohibition law.) 

“From 1852 to 1902, city and village councils 
had the authority to regulate, restrain or pro- 
hibit saloons. Under this grant of authority the 
council of McConnelsville, in September, 1869, 
prohibited saloons in that village. Chris. Burck- 
holter brought suit to test the ordinance. Burck- 
holter had been sentenced by the mayor of Mc- 
Connelsville to pay a fine and to be imprisoned 
three days. Judge Marsh sustained the ordinance, 
and the judgment was affirmed by the supreme 
court in 1870, 

“In 1888, a law was passed granting townships 
the right to vote on prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. In 1896 the saloon tax was increased to 
$350.00. In 1902 the Beal law was passed grant- 
ing the right to municipalities to vote on prohibi- 
tion. In 1906 the tax on saloons was increased 
to $1,000.00. In 1908 the Rose county local option 
law was enacted. The Brannock residence dis- 
trict law was passed in 1904, 

“In 1912 a constitutional amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 273,361 to 188,825 permit- 
ting the licensing of saloons in Ohio, which had 
been unconstitutional since 1851. License was 
defeated in 1851 by a vote of 113,237 to 104,255, 
and again in 1874 by 179,538 to 172,252. The 
amendment adopted in 1912 limits the number of 
saloons in wet territory to one for each five hun- 
dred population. More than one conviction of a 
law violation forfeits the license. In 1914 an 
amendment was adoted by 12,618 majority which 
abolishes the right to vote as a county on prohi- 
bition. State-wide prohibition lacked 37,526 
votes of a majority in 1883, it was defeated in 
1914 by 84,152 majority and again in 1915 by 
55,408 majority.” 





[Chicago Daily News.] 

In a certain hospital “somewhere in France” one 
of the nurses, before going out shopping, was in- 
quiring of the wounded soldiers whether they re- 
quired anything brought in, and, if so, what. 

One poor chap asked her to bring him a bottle of 
“Scotch.” She told him that was impossible, as he 
had been forbidden to drink anything, whereupon 
he promptly replied: 

“Well, have it frozen, and I'll bite it.” 





“The Poor Man’s Club,” as sociologists call the 
saloon, may not be the best place in the world, and 
it may be a favorite meeting place for rough old 
men, but did you ever drop into a soda water cafe 
and listen to a flock of women tongue-lashing some 
poor absent sister to a social death? “Where’ll we 
go, boys?” 





Binks: “Are you prohibition 2” 
Jinks: “No, I’m Pro Bono Publico.” 


Since Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson turned 
Prohibitionist the girls aren’t kissing him as much 
as they used to. 
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A Bit of This 


EPORTS from the eastern war-against-sin- 
zone indicate that Billy Sunday’s monopoly 
on the “hit the trail” pastime is being 
busted rudely by one William E. Bieder- 

wolf. Eighteen thousand persons attended two re- 
markable services led by Biederwolf, at Plainfield, 
N. J., several weeks ago, according to the New York 
American. Eight hundred savers were sinned—we 
mean, sinners were saved. They will not be saved 
again until 1917, from present indications, unless 
another side-show-missionary comes to town in the 
theanwhile. 

Evangelist Biederwolf works along the line of 
Mr. Sunday, the Ty. Cobb of all clowns, who uses a 
large quantity of sawdust—and gold dust. Like 
Sunday, Biederwolf tirades against that kind of sin 
which is put up in bottles. 

Sunday was a ball player. Our chief impression 
of him was his bawling. If he ever comes here again 
we will go to a circus in preference to his perform- 
ance. The circus is cheaper. Oh, Phineas T. Barnum, 
what a wonderful evangelist you would have made! 

All in all, it was a good account of Biederwolf’s 
little meeting that the American carried. The only 
detail lacking was the cost per head of saving souls. 


That “Wine of Cardui’” Suit. 


The $300,000 libel suit of John A. Patten and Z. 
C. Patten, prominent Methodists and Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers, of Chattanooga, Tenn., against the Ameri- 
é¢an Medical Association, is humming merrily along 
in Federal Judge Carpenter’s Court, Chicago. The 
Pattens are suing the seventy thousand leading 
physicians in the Association, charging that the of- 
ficial journal of the organization said nasty things 
about Wine of Cardui, a patent medicine made by 
the two brothers. 





John Patten admitted in court that Wine of Cardui 
contains 20 per cent of alcohol. It is advertised as a 
remedy for womanly ailments and is a “best seller” in 
prohibition territory. 

One witness, M. T. Crouch, of Sardis, Tenn., con- 
fessed to the jury that after using whisky for fifteen 
years, he “bit” his wife's Wine of Cardui bottle. Mr. 
Crouch immediately took the pledge never again to 
drink regular liquor. He drinks Wine of Cardui 
now. 

Isn’t it strange that so many folks who never touch 
a drop of intoxicating fluid are so very, very fond of 
patent medicine? At this point, Yours Truly is go- 
ing to make an honest confession. He is a total 
abstainer, always has been one. He would be called 
a prohibitionist if it were not for the fact that he 
believes in others doing as they please, not as he 
wishes. Therefore, we repeat, he is not a prohibi- 
tionist. 

Now for the confession: There was a_ bottle 
of patent medicine at his home. Feeling some- 
what poorly, he took a teaspoonful of it. The 
darned stuff didn’t taste bad, although he made a 
face while swallowing it. Immediately he felt an im- 
provement. “That must be pretty good medicine,” 
he thought. That evening he took a tablespoonful. 

He kept getting better and better. His old-time 
strength returned. He went around whistling like a 
peanut roaster. Having been possessed since child- 
hood with a desire to do something that would let 
him get his photograph in the newspapers, he re- 
solved to accomplish his purpose by sending a testi- 
monial to the company which distilled the patent 
medicine. His trusting wife was quick to notice the 
improvement. “You cut out that patent medicine,” 
she demanded. Somewhat reluctantly he took her 
advice. He does not feel as well as he used to. He 
is disgustingly sober. 

Speaking of prohibition, though, we have many 
good friends among the prohibitionists—we know a 
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By H. V. MARTIN 


nice bunch of undertakers, too. Prohibitionists, par- 
ticularly the Kansas variety, are but Populists and 
Free Silverites in disguise. There is one distin- 
guishing difference, however, between a Populist 
and a Prohibitionist. The Populists wear long, 
billygoat whiskers; the Prohibitionists have pro- 
hibited whiskers. 
Bryan and President Wilson. 


Regarding that near-silver-tongued orator, Wil- 
helm J. Bryan, the man who never was right: He 
was for 16 to 1; he is for allowing the foreign powers 
to kick the wadding out of Uncle Samuel; he is 
against Wilson, the President, and against “Wilson’s 
—That’s All.” 

Isn’t it perfectly logical to assume that Bryan, be- 
ing wrong on every other issue, is dead wrong on 
the question of prohibition? After coming out on a 
Welch grape juice platform, hasn’t he welched on this 
whole military preparedness proposition? 

Here’s a toast to be spoken to the accompanying 
gurgle of grape juice, patent medicine and “boot-leg” 
whiskey : 

“For President and Vice-President of these United 
States, on the Anti-Saloon League ticket—the Hon. 
Chautauqua Bryan and the Hon. Circus Sunday.” 

But they would never agree on a free silver plat- 
form. Gold is Sunday’s monetary standard. Yet 
when collections are poor, wecanimagine Rev.(enue) 
Sunday leading his gospel chorus in that popular 
plaint: 

“People, We Are Growing Bold ;— 
Put Some Silver Coins Among Our Gold.” 


The Newark, (N. J.) M. E. Conference. 


Quitting Bryan and Sunday, the most famous Sil- 
ver and Gold Dust Twins, we come to the Newark, 
N. J., Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
At this conference recently, Rev. Clarence True 
Wilson submitted a glowing report of the crusade 
the temperance society of this denomination is waging 
on liquor advertising in the newspapers. “Hoo-ray ! 
Hoo-raw!” inwardly shouted the Revs., who also are 
opposed to dancing and amateur card games. 

And then, when Dr. Wilson had finished speaking 
and the delegates were feeling a trifle hungry, they 
looked into the official program of the Conference 
and saw this restaurant ad.: 








“THE BEST 75 CENTS DINNER YOU 
EVER ATE—WITH WINE, $1.” 





And below it a message from the program com- 
mittee of the Conference: 


“PLEASE PATRONIZE OUR CUSTOMERS.” 





How About the Germans? 


This talk about the war on rum evolves a thought 


concerning the big scrap in Europe. Have you ever 
noticed that the paid politicians of the Anti-Saloon 
League never mention the German army in their 
arguments against liquor? One may not sympathize 
with the policy of the Germans, but we simply have 
got to admit that this marvelous Teuton fighting 
machine, inspired by a wonderful love for the 
Fatherland and nourished on good food and liquor, 
is the ne plus ultra of efficiency. The German soldier 
could not get along without his liquor, not could the 
fighting men of other wars. 


A Vermont Election Echo. 


We are not a gambler—we once bet on a horse at 
Latonia that dropped dead in the stretch while it 
was ten lengths to the good—and that made us a 
prohibitionist regarding games of chance—but we will 





Is Serious, the Rest “Dry” Wit 


bet a Buffalo nickel that the Anti-Saloon League of- 
ficers down deep in their tiny hearts are just as happy 
as the liquor people over the result of that Vermont 
election. Vermont went nearly two to one against 
prohibition. 

The Anti-Saloon League spent more than $2,000,000 
Most 
of this money went into the purses of League officials 
as salary. 


last year in trying to wreck the liquor industry. 


If they should close all the saloons, they 
would have to look for something else to do—selling 
corn cure to wooden legged men, for instance. But 
they don’t want to drive out all the saloons. 


The Vermont election and other more 
prohibition reverses show that the nation has at last 
got wise to the Anti-Saloon League. The public has 
beaten the “Aunties’” shell game—it has found the 
little pea—and the shell workers will have to do 


what the drummer does to the drum. 


Why Farmers Vote “Dry.” 


As we write, the country folk continue to vote 


recent 


“dry.” After many days spent in the country we are 
forced to the conclusion that the reason the farmer 
is opposed to the saloon is that practically all saloons 
are located in town and it is too much trouble to 
hitch up old Bess and drive five miles for a drink. 
Besides, what’s the use of hitching up when there’s 
a five-gallon jug of hard cider down in the cellar, 
simply dying to be kissed? 

3uild a nice cafe, whose sitting rooms for men 
only have frosted windows, at the corner of some 
cross-roads that fork in three or four directions; 
tunnel underground passages to it; make patrons take 
an oath to tell nothing of what they see there, and 
watch the rural brethren turn on the “high” and 
rush for the polls to vote for the Demon Rum. 


Don’t Be A Pharisee. 


In closing we would like you all to think of that 
parable in the Bible—you’ve read it many times—the 
story of the Pharisee and the Publican. Remember? 

“Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee and the other a publican. 

“The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
self: ‘God, I thank thee that I am not as other men 


are, * * * 


“And the publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.’ 

“T tell you, this man (the publican) went down 
to his house justified rather than the other, for every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’—Luke 18-10. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Pharisee is the Prohi- 
bitionist of today; the publican any average Ameri- 
can citizen who commits the awful crime of drinking 
an occasional glass of liquor. 

Who but God, in his infinite wisdom, is qualified 
What right has the 


Pharisaical Prohibitionist to govern the conduct of 


to judge this modern publican? 


others? 

The author of this humble article has a lot of sins 
to answer for; he will aproach the Heavenly Throne 
on all fours and is mighty afraid of the consequences, 
but he would rather have his skinny chance of grow- 
ing wings than the hereafter prospects of any self- 
satisfied 
minister of the Gospel of Christ. 


Prohibitionist or smug, pre-sanctified 
We all are so weak in this Valley of Sorrow, 
The good man today may be fallen tomorrow, 
And even a thief may reform— 

Stop your grinning,— 

He’s just one of us who has taken to sinning. 
Don't jeer and don’t scoff at the criminal lowly,— 
We all are so weak—mighty few men are holy. 
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They’d Jail You Out There For Taking One Small Drink 


HE fanaticism of the rabid prohibitionist 

seems to have found its ablest exponent in 

udeeme >. mis Robinson, of Arizona. Not 
satishied with the geographical dishonor of Arizona 
in claiming ownership of the Great American Desert, 
and having the most drastic of prohibition laws, 
Judge Robinson would destroy every vestige of an 
oasis. In other words, he proposes that it shall be 
an imprisonable offense for man, woman or child 
in Arizona to drink liquor, even for medicinal pur- 
poses, 

A recent attempt of the “extra-drys” to prevent 
liquor from being imported into Arizona was de- 
feated, the courts holding that such a drastic abridg- 
ment of personal rights would be unconstitutional. 
But you can’t stop the prohibitionists by appealing 
to their reasons (if they have any). 

The Douglas (Ariz.) International makes the 
following comment: 

“Judge P. T. Robertson, the author of the 
Arizona prohibition amendment, has drafted an 





amendment to the amendment which he says 
will meet the ‘personal use’ issue, and it is 
probable the proposition will appear on the 
ballot in this state at the next election, says the 
Yuma Sun. Just how the people will take a 
Proposition making every man, woman and 
child guilty of a misdemeanor who uses liquor 
in any form or quantify, regardless of whether 
it be for medicinal purposes, remains to be seen, 
but we do not believe that the people of this 
state are willing to step thus far into the swamps 
of fanaticism and foolishness. The proposition 
of the Yuma lawyer in full is as follows: 

“That the constitution of the state of Arizona 
be and is hereby amended by adding thereto 
another article, the same to be numbered XXIV, 
and to read as follows, to wit: 

“Section 1. Every person who, within the 
state of Arizona, receives, has or keeps in his 
or her possession, or uses, any ardent spirits, 


SPERITY BEGINS WITH THE FARMER” 

















More than $13,000,000 is paid annually to the farmer by the liquor interests. 





Photo by Felix J. Koch. 
Under National 


Prohibition what would the farmer do with the grain that he now markets to the distiller? 


Would the Anti-Saloon League buy it? 


If All America Were 


HERE is a prohibition fanaticism that holds 

liquor responsible for poverty. The child of 

that fanaticism is the contention that the 
money the workman now spends for liquor would 
be diverted into other channels. 

The child is as unreasonable as its parent. 

Once deprived of his right to drink, the workman 
would find his wage reduced accordingly. Under 
prohibition there will never exist a surplus for the 
butcher. 

Labor, regardless of whether it should or should 








“Dry”—Then What? 


not be, is a commodity. It is bought and sold upon 
the market like any other product. It is governed by 
the law of supply and demand just as is every other 
commodity. In “hard times,” when labor is plentiful 
and work is scarce, wages are low. In “good times,” 
when work is plentiful and labor is comparatively 
scarce, wages are comparatively high. 

The coming of National Prohibition would flood 
the labor market with the services of more than a 
million workmen now employed in the liquor in- 
dustry and allied trades. With the tremendous in- 


ale, beer, wine, or intoxicating liquor of any 
kind, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not less than ten days nor 
more than two years, and fined not less than 
$25 nor more than $300 and costs for each 
offense; provided, that it shall be a good de- 
fense to prosecutions hereunder that the liquor 
received, had kept or used was denatured 
alcohol, or that it was wine received, had or 
kept by a regularly ordained and resident priest 
or clergyman of an established church and used 
only for sacramental purposes, or by an officer 
of the law in the regular discharge of his duties 
and pursuant thereto; and provided further, 
that all of such ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, 
or intoxicating liquors seized or held by officers 
of the law shall be, by order of court, destroyed 
when no longer needed for the purposes of 
evidence.” 


crease in the supply and wholesale decrease in the 
demand (for the purchasing: power of the million 
would be lost), wages must decline, and the decline 
would more than offset the amount now spent for 
liquor. 

That is the law of supply and demand. It is an 
undisputed principle of economy, 

National Prohibition would find the workman 
without his drink and with reduced wage, if any. 
Wherein, then, is the gain? 

In every land the average wage is in direct propor- 
tion to the accepted standard of living. If that 
standard includes alcoholic liquors, wages are pro- 
portionate. The workman of teetotaling China is 
the most poorly paid in the universe, because his 
standard of living is the lowest. 

It is the duty of every true worker to hold what 
he possesses and to concede nothing to the enemies 
of his welfare. 

The money that now goes to the saloon will, 
under prohibition, go to the butcher, says the Pro- 
hibitionist. But why stop there? Meat is not a 
We could, if forced to, become vege- 
tarians, and save the money we now spend for meat 
as well as the liquor bill, 


necessity. 





Georgia, a prohibition state, leads the nation in 
lynchings. Georgia believes in hanging ’em “high 
and dry.” 





William Jennings Bryan has demonstrated that 
the Prohibition Wave and the Chautauqua Salute 
are one and the same, 





Turkey and China are prohibition nations. Vote 
“Wet.” 





One thing sure—at the present price the trust is 
charging for gasoline, natives of “dry” states have 
quit drinking that substitute for liquor. 





All of the world went on a water only diet just 
once. That was the time of the Big Flood the Bible 
tells about. It was a painful experience. Never 
again ! 
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President Joseph Debar Talks on Military Preparedness 


OSEPH DEBAR, of Cincinnati, President of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers Association of America, is enthusiastic over the results 
achieved by the liberal interests in the past year in their contest against 
prohibition, 

The highly extravagant claims of the Anti-Saloon League were called to Mr. 
Debar’s attention when he was asked for an expression of opinion on the present 
aspect of the liquor situation. Mr. Debar said : 

“Only one state-wide election for prohibition has been held this 
year. That was in Vermont. The sane old Green Mountain 5 
State decided by a vote of nearly two to one that it was as 
satisfied with its present local option laws and trad no wish he 
to return to the fallacy of prohibition. yo 


“Tndications in other parts of the country bear out y 
our contention that the prohibition wave is breaking / 
and that the methods, political and otherwise, of [i 
its advocates are discredited. It is plain that y 
history is merely repeating itself—that the hi 
present situation is similar to fifty years ago 
when sixteen states swallowed the prohibition i 
pill and practically all said afterwards: ‘Never 
again!’ Vermont was one of the original 
sixteen. 

“The European war and the present 
wide-spread demand for what is called pre- 
paredness; in other words, a sane sentiment 
that the government of the United States 
should be well enough prepared arid equipped 
to maintain its rights and protect its citizens 
the paramount |\ 


\ 


throughout the world, is 
issue before the American people today. 

“There can be no adequate preparation, 
no increase of armament without a sufficient 
Federal income. 

“Congress is today struggling with many  \ 
problems of increased revenue, and yet our prohi- 
bition friends are urging Congress to pass a national 
prohibition law which in its very first attack would 
destroy $325,000,000 of Federal and State income. It 
is easy to destroy; it is most difficult to construct and 
build up. 

“If this income is wiped out by prohibition, $325,000,000 
of revenue must be raised from some other source than liquors. 

“Our Anti-Saloon League and prohibition friends have never 
yet indicated from what source they propose to raise this revenue. 
The question has been propounded to them time and again. 
We are still waiting for an answer. 

“Three hundred and twenty-five million dollars represent an enormous sum 
which somebody must pay. We are waiting to be told by our Anti-Saloon League 
and prohibition agitators upon whom they propose to impose this tremendous 
burden. 

“The people of the United States have become accustomed to collect this 
tax from liquors. The records of the Internal Revenue Department in Washington 
show that this enormous income has been collected for years at an astonishingly 
small percentage of cost, and, outside of the moonshine distilleries in the prohi- 
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bition states, it has been collected with practically no loss to the government. 
It behooves every citizen of this Republic to consider what his share of this 
$325,000,000 of tax will be if it is wiped out by national prohibition.” 
Mr. Debar was asked: “To what do you attribute the continuation of the 
present agitation of the prohibition question ?” 
He replied: “Entirely to a propaganda carried on by a very small body of 
agitators who control the funds of their organization, and who are 
profiting by agitation. 
“Sobriety has grown apace in this country. Were it not 
for these few agitators, we would not hear of a liquor ques- 
tion: The general-publicis-weary-ofit Honest statesmen 
are tired of it, and even the crooked politicians, who have 
endeavored to benefit by it, are beginning to realize that 
they are riding a wind-broken and! spavined horse. 
“The methods of the agitation have been 
such that it has discredited itself.” 
Concerning the policy of the National 
Association, the newly-elected President said: 
“We will continue to extend our pub- 
| licity and educational work. When the 
American people are informed upon this 
liquor question, there will be no liquor 
question. They will that 
temperance can be achieved only by per- 
sonal That the American 
people do realize this is indicated by the 


realize true 


self-control. 


fact that, while the consumption of liquor 
has increased, sobriety has increased in 
far, far greater proportion. Sobriety is 
traveling apace with sanitation, with better 
housing, better dentistry, with all the better 


This has 


come about by the better education of the 


things that make life worth living. 


people, not by sumptuary and harassing legis- 
lation. 

“Tt will be the policy of our association to 
continue the teaching of temperance while oppos- 
ing legislative prohibition. 

“We believe that much of the decrease in excess is 

3 due to our constant and combined efforts toward proper 

4 regulation and strict control in compliance with the laws 

_ regarding the sale of liquor and to our publicity and educational 

efforts along the lines of personal moderation and habitual self- 

restraint. These teachings emphasize the real difference be- 
tween prohibition and true temperance. 

“We believe that the exceptional drunkard (and in these days he is, happily, 
a rarity), is the greatest asset of the Anti-Saloon League and the heaviest liability 
of the liquor industries, and that this same rare drunkard has proved the biggest 
factor in creating an unjust and unwarranted sentiment against the temperate use 
of those natural stimulants which have been used since the earliest times of which 
we have any record, as reference to the Bible and other ancient writings will testify. 

“We are proud of the defense we are making of the legitimate liquor industry, 
which came into existence in response to a wide public demand. Prohibition 
advocates and Anti-Saloon League orators blame the liquor industries for all the 
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opposition they meet with. Why, these same liquor 
interests could not last for a day were it not that 
ninety million free American citizens are desirous of 
purchasing and using liquor in some form. The 
comparatively few people engaged in the manu fac- 
ture and sale of liquor are not the ones whom the 
professional agitators need to quarrel with. The 
forces that stand between their agitation and the 
total destruction of the liquor business are the 
millions of Americans who want to buy and consume. 


“There is something shocking in the persistent 
effort of the Anti-Saloon League agitators to teach 
the public that the use of liquor invariably and 
inevitably means drunkenness. In hundreds of 
thousands of the best homes in our land a bottle 
of whisky is kept in the family cupboard for family 
use, and the very thought of drunkenness or excess 
of any kind would be inexpressibly repellant to the 
good citizens who buy and use liquor in this way. 


“For over one hundred years of national life, the 
government has induced men to engage in the distill- 
ing, brewing and wine-making business with every 
protection and encouragement for the dealer who 
complied with the government’s laws and regulations 
and visiting the severest penalties and punishments 
upon those who disregarded them. Under these 
conditions, millions have been invested until these 
combined industries now hold fifth place among the 
great manufacturing trades of our country. And yet 
we have men and women of alleged morality and 
mentality advocating the destruction of this enormous 
industry without compensation of any kind what- 
ever. The iniquity of this confiscation or destruc- 
tion without due compensation is beginning to dawn 
upon the people of the United States. 


“As before stated, the Federal and State taxes 
collected from the liquor industry aggregate 
$325,000,000 a year. From the time the first tax was 
imposed on spirituous and malt liquors, every man, 
woman and child in the United States has partici- 
pated in the benefit from this tax. The Federal 
taxes from this industry amount to one-third of the 
government’s total revenue. Had all of these 
enormous taxes been placed upon other occupations 
and other articles of daily use in the life of our 
people, every man, woman and child, from the first 
imposition of these taxes, would have had to pay 
an increased tax for somé, and, indeed, for many of 
their daily requirements of food, raiment and other 
necessities. 

“Prohibition is responsible for 
‘bootlegging,’ and other evils. 
ful liquor for pure goods. 


‘moonshining,’ 

It substitutes harm- 
Prohibition, therefore, 
does two things to which reputable dealers object— 
it renders the 


business illegal and destroys the 


market for all but the poorest grades of goods, 

““Oh! says the prohibitionist. ‘If we had na- 
tional prohibition there could be none made, and 
there would be no liquor to ship from a wet to a 
dry state.’ 

“The answer to this is found in the number of 
illicit stills destroyed by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment in prohibition states, When people cannot 
buy liquor, they will make it, and it is not difficult 
to make. We have the family or kitchen barroom in 
Maine and Kansas and other ‘dry’ states. Under 
national prohibition we would have the kitchen 
brewery or distillery in millions of homes. The 
products of these home efforts would be crude and 
perhaps unsanitary, but they would be made and 
used. 

“License, regulation and control in the sale of 
liquors, self-restraint and temperance in their use, 
constitute the true solution of an unduly magnified 
problem. 


“The sober, second thought of the American people 
is beginning to assert itself,” 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Prohibition, Guinea Pigs, and Science 


[New York Evening Sun] 


HILE the people who write letters to the 

editor are quarreling, as usual, over the 

exact amount of harm which alcohol does 
to man, mentally and physically, it may be interest- 
ing to read a word on the subject by Elie Metchni- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute, one of the world’s 
foremost men of science: 

“Sobriety is certainly favorable to long life, but 
it is not necessary, because quite a number of cen- 
tenarians have drunk freely. Several of those who 
are catalogued by Chemin drank wine and spirits 
even to excess. Catherine Reymond, for instance, 
who died in 1758 at the age of 107 years, drank much 
wine, and Politiman, a surgeon, who lived from 
1685 to 1825 (140 years, was in the habit, from his 
twenty-first year onwards, of getting drunk every 
night after having attended to his practice all day. 
Gascogne, a butcher of Trie (Haute-Pyrenees), died 
in 1767 at the age of 120, and had been accustomed 
to get drunk twice a week. A most curious exam- 
ple is that of the Irish landowner Brawn, who lived 
to the age of 120, and who had an inscription put 
upon his tombstone that he was always drunk and 
when in that condition was so terrible that even 
death was afraid of him. Some districts even are 
distinguished at once for the longevity of their in- 
habitants and for the large local consumption of 
alcohol. In 1897 the village of Chailly in the Cote- 
d’Or had no less than twenty octogenarians among 





Publican and Pharisee 


J. ELMER PFRIEM 


“Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee and the other a Publican. 

“The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself: 
‘God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are’ * * *® * # % & © * 


“And the Publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon 
his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner.’ ”’—Luke 18-10. 


* * 1K 


A. D. 33 


The Pharisee of old, one day, 

Entered the altar room to pray. 

He stood erect in the sight of God, 

And shook from his heels the common clod. 





With polished phrase and studied word, 
He spoke, and thus addressed the Lord: 
“IT thank Thee o’er and o’er again 

That I am not like other men.” 


Then casting a disdainful stare 

At an humble brother kneeling there, 

He turned and with majestic tread 

Strode from the church with covered head. 


* * * 


A. D. 1916 


“Oh fortunate is God above 

That He has such as I to love. 

I never touch the damning wine, 

My meanest thoughts are thoughts divine. 


“While other men all drink and fall, 
I rise on high and shame them all,” 
Thus prays the modern Pharisee 
And frowns on sinful you and me. 


He clothes himself in spotless white, 
For nought but spotless white has right 
To clothe the spotless soul of him 

To whom the very sun seems dim. 











523 inhabitants. This village is one of the localities 
in France where most alcohol is consumed, and the 
old people are very far from being distinguished 


from their fellows by any special sobriety.” 
* * * 


We showed this passage—it is quoted from “The 
Prolongation of Life,” published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons—to a medical friend. We gloated over it. 

Alas! for the inconsistency of men of science. 
In the midst of our exultation this physician actu- 
ally had the nerve to forbid us all alcoholic bever- 
ages. He made us stop eating meat, too. We live 
on vegetables and water now, a brother to the ox, 
our head bowed down beneath the weight. We pro- 
tested at the doctor’s edict; we called particular at- 
tention to the man Politiman, who got drunk every 
night and lived to be 140 years old. 


* 7k * 


“The man Politiman,” said our doctor soberly, 
“may have died young at that, for all you know. 
If he had never drunk he would have lived to be 
220 years old.” 

* * * 


“Prove it!” we retorted hotly. “If he had never 
drunk he would have died at 110!” 


* * * 


The only person as unreasonable as a confirmed 
drinker is a rabid prohibitionist; the only person 
as contradictory as a man of science is another man 


of science. 
* * 


But has the question ever been put up to the 
Guinea Pigs, that any one present remembers? It 
cannot be considered as settled and settled right 
until it has been settled by the Guinea Pigs. They 
are the final arbiters these days. Does any one know 
intimately a Guinea Pig who has been inoculated 
two or three times a day with rare beef and- Scotch 
highballs? And how is his health? And how does 
he treat his family? 


2K * a 


All other problems of the age go to the Guinea 
Pig—with the exception, of course, of the question 
of Birth Control. 

* * * 


The natural food of the Guinea Pig is herbs and 
water, just as the natural food of man is rare beef 
and Scotch whisky. Therefore, if a Guinea Pig is 
put upon rare beef and whisky, and does not thrive 
on the diet, that will prove conclusively that this 
thing of taking its natural food away from an ani- 
mal is deleterious to its health. 


Enthusiastic Audience 
[Chicago Tribune.] 


R. F. Fowler, an organizer of the Prohibition 
party in Waukegan, IIl., was the principal speaker 
recently at the sixth annual founders’ banquet of 
the Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity at the Hotel Sher- 
man, The west end of the rose room was fitted as, 
a bar, and waiters served each guest with huge 
steins of beer drawn from the wood. ‘And Mr. 
Fowler’s talk on temperance was warmly applauded. 
Other speakers were William A. McIntyre, L. Fer- 
guson and U. D. Whitman. Similar banquets were 
also held at Detroit, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and San Francisco, all timed 
to begin simultaneously, 













































































Live News from 


Black Eye for Prohibition 


[Washington Post.] 
(¢ 


ROHIBITION has certainly received the 
blackest kind of an eye in the recent 
Nebraska primaries,” said R. B. Howard, 
of Omaha, at the Ebbitt. “The most 
prominent adversaries of liquor, Col. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and his brother, Charles W., the former 
running for delegate-at-large and the other for gov- 
ernor, met overwhelming disaster. The successful 
candidate for the governorship, Mr. Neville, is an 
anti-prohibitionist ; so is Senator Hitchcock, who won 
easily, and so is former Mayor Dahlman, who was 
elected National Committeeman.” 

(And look at what the “wets” did to Hobson in 
Alabama!)—The Editor of “THE OTHER Srpe.” 


Swatting Richmond P. 


[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
Unofficial complete returns from the Democratic 
primary gave William B. Bankhead a majority of 
153 over former Representative Richmond P. Hobson 


for the nomination for Congress in the Tenth Ala- 
bama District. 


Sold Liquor to Children 


[Topeka (Kan.) Capitai.] 


John Sonenfeldt, a member of the Leavenworth 
(Kan.) School Board, pleaded guilty in the Federal 
Court here toa charge of violating the Federal liquor 
statutes. Judge Pollock sentenced him to sixty 
days in jail and assessed a fine of $200. According 
to the evidence of the government, Sonenfeldt sold 
liquor to children at his home near the Soldiers’ 
Home, who were sent to him by their parents. 





What Two Years Did 


[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Less than two years ago the happy, prosperous, 
law-abiding city of Elgin, Ill, went dry. Today 
the Chicago Commission on Liquor Traffic was told 
that old residents barely recognize the place. It 
now has a perpetual grouch; it is hard up, and crime 
and misbehavior are on the upgrade, it is said. 





“Dr i‘ Rockford versus vg W et” Racine 
y 
[Racine (Wis.) Times.] 


The annual report of the police department of 
Rockford, Ill., has been received, and as Rockford 
has the same population as Racine and is “dry,” 
while Racine is “wet,” it offers an interesting com- 
parison with the local report, which was issued 
about a week ago. Local city officials were sur- 
prised when they compared the two reports. Despite 
the fact that Racine has 152 saloons, the full number 
permitted by law, the Rockford report shows that 
there were 161 more arrests for intoxication in 
Rockford, where no saloons are allowed, than in 
Racine. There were 675 persons arrested for intoxi- 
cation in Rockford in a year. 


No “Water Wagon” for Them 


[New York World.] 


Irritated by statements recently made to the United 
States Congress, to the effect that Porto Rico spends 
$14,000,000 a year for liquor, and by the efforts of 
Prohibitionists to put the island on the “water 
wagon,” the native legislators have introduced in the 
Porto Rico legislature a resolution asking Congress 
to refrain from interfering with the island’s excise 
measures. The memorial declares that “Porto Rico 


is one of the most temperate and sober countries in 
the world.” 
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Creme de Cider 


[Minneapolis Tribune.] 


The fact that Oregon has gone “dry” seems to 
have had a stimulating effect upon the inventive 
genius of her people, if we are to credit the report 
in the reliable New York Times that a Clackhamas 
farmer has discovered that it is possible to make 
practically pure 


alcohol by cider 


through a cream separator. 
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May Oust Mattoon Mayor 
[Bellevilie (Ill.) News-Democrat.] 

Mattoon, IIl., faces the possibility of a police force 
composed entirely of women. Since the local option 
election last Tuesday,e“drys” here have demanded 
that the law with regard to bootlegging be enforced 
to the limit. They have served notice on Mayor Bell 
that unless he gives orders to his police department 
to stamp out bootlegging he will be ousted. 


PROHIBIT! 
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“Tt would require the entire armed forces of the United States to enforce National Prohibi 
tion.’—Statement made im Congress. 
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Drys” Can’t Even Eat Without Tasting “Nawsty” Liquor 


The New York Hotel Gazette drops the subject 
without further comment. 

There! That shows that one doesn’t have to drink 
to enjoy ones favorite beverage. The sponge has no 


[IS hard to be a Prohibitionist, nowadays; as 

hard as it is for a camel to squeeze through the 

eye of the needle. Temptations, footfalls; dan- 

gers great and small, fringe the pathway that 
the Pilgrim must follow in hjs progress through the 
Desert of Life. He has sworn never to drink liquor. 
Therefore, he must exercise extreme care lest he 
skid and go off the road. 

Lend a hand, some of you fellows. Help lift 
It is 
for the Prohibitionist, who has earned it fairly and 
squarely. 


this big bouquet of American beauty roses. 
He has kept his promise. A great man is 
He hasn't drunk a 
drop of liquor since he was a babe in arms; since 
the Revolutionary War; since Bill Bryan ran for 
President the first time. 


he. You gotta slip it to him. 


The Prohibitionist, as a rule, does not drink, but 
to use another vulgarism, “he gets his” just the same. 

The following is New York Hotel 
Gazette: 


from the 


“Do you cater to the so-called temperance people?” 
a caterer was asked. 

“Yes and from 
bottles, we manage to introduce enough of it in the 


viands to make the company lively. 


while there is no wine served 


There is mighty 
little inspiration to be obtained out of a glass of 
water, and that class of people know it as well 














Preparing a “Dry” Dinner. 


as we do. They don’t, as a rule, order us to fortify 
the viands with wine, but I notice that dishes which 
contain spirits are usually selected from the bills of 
fare submitted for their consideration. Roman 
Punch is always acceptable to them, and is jokingly 
called the life-saving station of a temperance dinner. 
Fritters of fruits and vegetables having Maraschino 
Sauce is another temperance delight not often ob- 
jected to. 

“Terrapin may be good eating without a little 
Sherry, but I have never served it without adding 
Sherry to it. Everyone knows that it is the wine 
which improves its favor. Terrapin is a very popular 
dish among so-called temperance diners. 

“There are a variety of sauces which are served 
with meats containing more or less wine. The one 
most favored at these temperance dinners is Sauce 
Bordelaise. The pudding,’ so-called be- 
cause it is liberally charged with Brandy, was in- 
vented by a temperance dinner giver. In desserts we 
furnish an endless variety of dainties well calculated 
to loosen the tongues of temperance after-dinner 
speakers. When you want to give that kind of a 
banquet, come and see me.” 


“electric 
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Coon 


To Loosen Temperance Tongues. 


mouth; that is, a lowbrow cannot discover a mouth, 
although a scientist might be able to, yet like the 
Prohibitionist, the sponge “gets his” notwithstanding. 

This stuff about the sponge is darned foolishness. 
What was meant to be said was that the Prohi- 
bitionist can “sponge ’em up”—he’s a little slicker 
—without a glass or a bottle or other visible con- 
tainer. 

Which is reminiscent of the wounded English 
soldier “Somewhere in France.” The doctor, who 
was a prohibitionist, told him he could not drink. 
“Have it frozen,” whispered the victim to his nurse ; 
“and I'll bite it.” 

The soldier had in him the making of a lead- 
ing Prohibitionist. 

In the New York story, something was men- 
tioned, somewhat briefly it would seem, regarding 
the inventor of the “electric pudding.” No name 
was given. Who can he be? It wasn’t Thomas A. 
Edison, nor Marconi. Will the inventor of the 
marvelous “electric pudding,” please step forward 
and accept a certificate to one large, unfurnished 
niche in the Hall of Fame adjacent to the apart- 
ment awaiting the bust of Mister Charles Chaplin ? 

When the Prohibitionist hears of a man who has 
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Inventing “Electric Pudding”. 
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the courage, the honesty, to quaff his liquor openly, 
from a glass, he raises his hands, groans and ex- 
claims: “How shocking!” When the Prohibitionist 
eats (or is it drinks) “electric pudding,” he doesn’t 
raise his hands or groan. He grins and holds his 
hands down on the table near his plate of electric 
pudding, and sighs rapturously: “How shocking, but 
how nice!” 

If the secret of the “electric pudding,” Roman 
Punch, and other temperance delights were lost, 


how long would the Prohibitionists continue to vote 
“dry?” 





Fakes and Figures 
[Rushville (Neb.) Standard.] 


If those Dry (?) Federation speakers would con- 
fine themselves to facts they would not seem quite 
so inconsistent. They take Kansas for an example 
and are making the statement that the per capita 
wealth of Kansas is $1630 greater than any other 
state. They are either ignorant or are maliciously 
misrepresenting facts, for their statements are not 
true in any sense. The per copita wealth of Ne- 
braska and Iowa, far exceeds that of Kansas; so 
much so in fact that the figures published look like 
deliberate misrepresentation. The figures for the 
three states are: Towa, $3539; Nebraska, $3110; 
Kansas, $2526. These figures are taken from the 
“Estimated Valuation of National Wealth,” issued 


by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, 
Uies: 


Bryan Comes High 


The following is from the Webster City Cas) 
Journal: 

Webster City would like very much to hear Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, on temperance and woman suf- 
frage. But Webster City temperance people are un- 
willing to pay $100 for a 30 minute address and so 
the silver-tongued orator from the Platte will go 
right on through this city on his special train at 
the rate of 40 miles per hour. His only stop in this 
county will be in Williams. ‘He speaks at Fort Dodge 
in the evening. The state temperance society is 
sending Mr. Bryan over Iowa for five days in May. 
He travels in a special train and speakes several times 
a day. Webster city temperance and suffrage people 
are of the opinion, however, that altogether too much 
money is being asked for Mr. Bryan. And so when 
he was offered to the local committee the offer was 
turned down. The state association is apparently 
trying to make too much out of the Bryan lectures. 





Vermont for Local Option 
[Webster (S. D.) World.] 


Vermont has set herself across the current. She 
has voted nearly two to one against state-wide pro- 
hibition and in favor of'existing law which enables 
any community which wishes to do so to close the 
saloons. 

The state prohibition movement presents some pe- 
culiarities, one of which is that the people in the 
rural districts pass upon the question of the liquor 
traffic in the cities. The farmers of Day county, 
of Grant county, go to the polls and say whether or 
not there shall be saloons in Sioux Falls, a city 200 
miles away. 

It may be that temperance people in Sioux Falls— 
we do not mean prohibitionists—knowing local con- 
ditions, are convinced that the liquor evil can be bet- 
ter controlled in that city under the license system 
than under prohibition that cannot be made to pro- 
hibit. 

The argument on the question of state-wide pro- 
hibition is not all on one side, because there may 
be local conditions that would make preferable the 
local option law. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth.’’ 














Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
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WHO’LL KISS HOBSON NOW? 
Spee is trouble ahead for the Sixty-fifth Congress. 


Richmond Pearson Hobson will not be present to keep it in 
the paths of Virtue and Moratiry. 

Hobson was defeated in his race for renomination for Congres- 
sional honors, from the Tenth Alabama District, and the coming Con- 
gress must stagger along without its guardian angel. 

Following on the heels of the defeat of W. J. Bryan for delegate- 
at-large to the Democratic National Convention, the Hobson fiasco has 
given distinction to the month of May. May, 1916, will be remembered 
in future as the month which saw the bearding of Prohibition’s two 
biggest lions in their own dens and the recession of the Prohibition 
tidal wave. 
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“LIVE AND LET LIVE” 


HE universal ambition of man is Freedom. Throughout the ages 

he has struggled for liberty—political, religious, industrial and 
individual. 

The greatest of these is personal liberty. To it all the others are 
subservient and conducive. Without it the others cannot exist. In its 
realm man finds that life which is the essence of happiness and con- 
tentment. 

Life without personal liberty is worthless. 
the hound, the being of the horse. 

“Live and let live.” That is the real philosophy of true living. 


It is the existence of 
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WHAT’S THIS—A CONFESSION ? 


ape Literary Digest quotes Governor Capper, of Kansas, as saying: 

“The average Kansan gets up in the morning in a house made 
in Michigan, at the sound of an alarm clock made in Illinois; puts on his 
Missouri overalls; washes his hands with Cincinnati soap in a Pennsyl- 
vania basin; sits down to a Grand Rapids table; eats Battle Creek 
breakfast-food, and Chicago bacon cooked on a Michigan range; puts 
New York harness on a span of Missouri mules and hitches them to a 
South Bend wagon, or starts up his Illinois tractor with a Moline plow 
attached. After the day’s work he rides downtown in a Detroit auto- 
mobile; buys a box of St. Louis candy for his wife, and spins back home, 
where he listens to music ‘canned’ in Camden, N. J.” 
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BV, Vad should there be any prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
drink? Why shouldn’t I have the right to drink just what I 
like, provided I do it decently and not to excess? The people of 
America seem to be tending in a wholly wrong direction in this matter.” 
—Count Leo Tolstoy, Russian Novelist. 
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pA vk thirty-five years of trial, Prohibition with all the trimmings 
has given Kansas an enormous rate of divorces granted wives 
for cruelty and drunkenness; an unusually high and increasing rate of 
pauperism; school systems ranking only twenty-ninth in efficiency; an 
extremely high and increasing rate of insanity.’—Paul S. Conwell, in 
| Lhelra.” ; 
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NACE this in flames across the heavens, that the sins of the 
: world can never be reached or eradicated through prohibition, 
the ballot box, or civil war. Indeed, such nullify the grand plan of 
human redemption, and cannot be otherwise than offensive to God and 
a crime against humanity.”—Rev. Dr. Geo. H. Harrison. 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. 


NOW READY. 


HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of 1916 

is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 

phenomenal popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 
would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 


One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this 
handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed, complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every 
Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. 

The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the 
failure of state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- 
ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. 

The price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all orders 
of five copies or more. 

For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 
these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 
Address, 


Pupsiiciry DEPARTMENT, 
301 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CALLING BRYAN’S BLUFF 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is quoted as declaring that he 
has about reached the point where he can no longer follow a 
political party that refuses to endorse national Prohibition. 

Leaders of the Prohibition party, the only party that endorses the 
nostrum, have called the Bryan bluff and announce that they will accept 
him as their presidential candidate. 

Will Bryan stand behind his statement and renounce his present 
affiliations ° 

Why not? He would undoubtedly make as strong a race upon a 
Prohibition platform as he has upon any other. 
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eo argument that proves Temperance to be right, demonstrates 
that Prohibition is wrong.”—C. A. Windle, Editor of “Brann’s 
Iconoclast.” 
€ £ € 

‘““QHOW me a State where the liquor question is ever dominant, that 

is not merely marking time commercially, and I will concede that 
I am in error.’—Hon. Benjamin Seelig Washer, of the Lowisville 
(Ky.) Bar. 
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“VT REGARD this question as an attack upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Government.’—Representative Oscar W. Underwood, 


of Alabama. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


ad HE only animals created to drink water are those who from their 
conformation are able to lap it on the surface of the earth; 
whereas, all those who can convey their hands to their mouths, were 
destined to enjoy the juice of the grape.”—Benjamin Franklin. 
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- HE cause of temperance is not promoted by any intemperate 

measures. It is intemperate conduct to assert that fermented 
liquors ought not to be drunk at all because, when taken in excess, they 
do harm. Wine and beer and spirits have their place in the world.”— 
Charles Dickens. 
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‘FRX VILS of drink exist, and to neglect their cure would be criminal ; 

but to rush on to the conclusion that every vineyard ought, there- 

fore, to be devastated is unworthy of the logic of a self-governing 

nation.”’—Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, leading psychologist. 
&¢ £ ¢ 


» eee not, I pray you, the right of personal freedom. . . . 
Seek not to enforce upon your brother by legislative enactment 
the virtue that he can possess only by the dictates of his own conscience 
and the energy of his will.’”—John Quincy Adams. 














More Hard Knocks for Willie, the “E 


DDRESSING the Twenty-First Annual Con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers of America, at Louisville, retiring 
President Samuel Woolner, Jr., of Peoria, 

GIll;)* Said 

We have been and are being subjected to unwar- 
ranted and unscrupulous attacks by an organization 
known as the Anti-Saloon League, an organization 
which was conceived in fanaticism, born in hatred, 
and nurtured in ignorance and bigotry. 

This organization is beholden to no one. They 
collect large sums of money, make no public account- 
ing of it, as other political parties must do, and spend 
it or keep it, as they see fit. They threaten all sorts 
of officials, Members of Legislatures, Congressmen 
and Senators, demanding and receiving written 
pledges, which is in violation of the spirit and the 
letter of the law. From where did this coterie, this 
self-péerpetuating body of monopolistic reformers, 
secure a special dispensation or charter to do these 
things ? 


William “Jonah” Bryan 


The Anti-Saloon League is opposed to both regu- 
lation and compensation, as either would put them 
They oppose regulation on the 
ground that it would neither tend to eradicate or 
minimize drunkenness or any of the evils they com- 
plain of. 


out of business. 


One of their proponents, and one whom they con- 
sider their biggest asset, but who in reality is a heavy 
liability is the Hon. William “Jonah” Bryan. Mr. 
Bryan, as you all know, is strong for reform, 
for revenue only. When Bryan speaks on prohibi- 
tion or on any purely philantropic question, he names 
his own price and gets it before the people get the 
speech. This is a matter of history. This was 
equally true when he was drawing one of the largest 
salaries paid by the United States Government and 
holding a position of trust, second only to that of 
the President in importance, and during that period 
he did not permit his governmental duties to inter- 
fere with his Chautauqua programs. Unlike Grover 





Cleveland, who believed a public office is a public 
trust, Mr. Bryan believes when in office that a public 
office is a private snap. Mr. Bryan claims that he 
voted against state-wide prohibition in Nebraska 
twenty-five years ago, but that he has since changed 
his attitude on that question and is now in favor 
of Prohibition. 

Mr. Bryan has advocated many different policies 
during the past quarter century, all of which have 
been relegated to complete oblivion by sane-thinking 
Americans as absolute fallacies. If, however, he has 
studied the liquor question within that period, as he 
claims to have done, he must admit that regulation 
had advanced greatly during that period, conditions 
surrounding the liquor traffic have improved enorm- 
ously during these years. On the other hand he must 
admit that there has been no improvement in the 
conditions surrounding the illicit trade in such dry 
states as Kansas and Maine during this period. In 
fact in these states conditions have become worse 
as the prohibition laws have become older, until to- 
day we have it upon the authority of no less a person 
than Arthur Brisbane, the famous Hearst editor, that 
there is more drunkenness in the former state than 
in all France, and more cases of intoxication in the 
latter state than in all Italy. 

For this reason many of the nation’s brainiest 
leaders agree that long experience has taught us, and 
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history proves, that the best and only practical solu- 
tion of the so-called liquor problem is created by 
license, regulation and control. 


Proper Use vs. Abuse 


“We can never understand a subject until we un- 
derstand the general principles that control it,” says 
Mr. Bryan. In this particular instance Mr. Bryan 
has stated the very crux of the question. Liquor, like 
many other good things, may be abused as well as 
used. Even love may’ be abused and carried to ex- 
cess, and become the most horrible of all crimes, and 
cause the greatest suffering. So also Patriotism, 
that love of country per se, which is supposed to be 
the “greatest love,’ may be carried to excess and 
destruction and develop into tyranny. These are the 
underlying principles which we must understand and 
which Mr. Bryan so consistently ignores. 

Mr. Bryan says, “Acohol is a poison which impairs 
the strength of the body and the vigor of the mind, 
and menaces the morals of men.” That alcohol is not 
a poison in this sense is a fact that has been sup- 
ported by many of the highest medical authorities. 
Indeed, Dr. Karl Pearsons has emphatically declared 
that the whole scientific basis of the prohibition 
movement has been found worthless. However, we 
do not have to go to medical authorities for any 
answers to this question, as doctors, including the 
ablest, are ever at variance and in dispute, always 
have been and always will tbe to the end of the 
chapter, but the real answer lies in the innumerable 
generations which have used alcohol in one form or 
another since the earliest times of which we have 
any record. Now, if even a small proportion of the 
contentions of Mr. Bryan and other paid prohibi- 
tionists regarding the effects of alcohol were true, 
each and every one of us would be medical wrecks, 
mental degenerates; and moral perverts. This is 
bound to be true, because whether or not all these 
highly paid reformers refuse every opportunity to 
drink, it is certain that their grandfathers looked 
upon natural stimulants and their proper use as 
being of the greatest value. Not only has the Cau- 
casian race escaped this degeneracy, but it has built 
up upon the foundation of license and control a great 
civilization which has produced great men of Literat- 
ure, Music, Science and Statesmanship. This coun- 
try in itself is an example of what has been accom- 
plished under license and regulation. 


Sumptuary Legislation Wrong 


The whole system of sumptuary legislation is based 
upon the wrong principle. -In foreign countries and 
in our own country, until comparatively recent times, 
all were taught the proper use and the grave dangers 
attending the abuse of alcoholic liquors. The present 
method of restricting personal judgment has never 
strengthened the national character, and has added 
nothing to our national virtue, physical and’ moral 
welfare, or efficiency. In Germany, where moderate 
drinking is universal, drunkenness is practically un- 
known. 

If the use of alcoholic beverages is so detrimental, 
how does Mr. Bryan explain the two most backward 
nations in the world? Turkey and China are 
abstemious, while the most progressive nations, those 
of Western Europe and America, are all users of 
alcohol. 

“Tt is absurd to license a man to make men drunk, 
and then fine the man for getting drunk,” says Mr. 
Bryan. Not even Mr. Bryan, who says he has studied 
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the liquor question for twenty-five years, can produce 
a single license which permitted one man to cause 
another to become intoxicated. 

“Tn localities where the saloon is found, there 
the death rate is high.” If this is so, how does he 
explain the fact that Memphis, Tenn., a dry town, 
has the highest death rate of any city in the country? 

In regard to personal liberty, Bryan says, “Every 
man’s right ends where his neighbor’s right begins.” 
True. The moderate drinker who takes an occasional 
drink does not interfere with any other man, and 
consequently no one else has a right to interfere with 
him. When, however, a man becomes drunk and 
abusive, he is interfering with others and should be 
apprehended. That is license and _ regulation. 
Prohibition strikes at the moderate drinker, who is 
clearly within his rights. Again, Bryan fails to 
distinguish between use and abuse. 

The latest charge of Mr. Bryan is that the 
European nations at war have found in alcohol a 
liability. It is, however, without foundation. The 
soldiers of England, France, and Germany are all 
supplied with liquors. William G. Shepherd, of the 
United Press, is authority for the statement that the 
English soldiers are supplied regularly with distilled 
and fermented liquors. John Koren has declared that 
the French soldiers receive their daily portion of 
wine, and Louis Viereck, former member of the 
German Reichstag, has declared that German soldiers 
are supplied regularly with beer and wine. 


“This Money Grubbing Marplot” 


Thus, by careful analysis of Bryan’s prohibition 
speeches, they are easily proven fallacious and when 
this money grubbing marplot says he has studied 
the question for twenty-five years, he simply means 
he has heard of it for that length of time. That his 
knowledge on this subject is as superficial and shal- 
low as it has been on other matters upon which he 
has been repudiated is shown by the fact that on 
this question of prohibition, after making one hun- 
dred speeches recently, he was repudiated by his 
own State of Nebraska. 

I have cited Mr. Bryan at some length in order to 
show how necessary it is for us to arouse the citizen 
from his lethargy. We must bring him out of the 
trance in which he seems to have been hypnotized 
by the writers and orators of the Anti-Saloon League 
and Bryan type into an utter paralysis of his com- 
mon sense, 

It is necessary, therefore, to remove obstructions 
to clear vision and prejudices to clear thinking. For 


the eye that is not diverted will see this, and the mind 


that is free from prejudice will grasp and realize it. 
The minds of the people must be centered on this 
issue, and we must see that the facts are brought 
home to every man and woman in this country, then 
they will disregard those who distort facts or ig- 
nore facts, and who would substitute sentiment for 
reason. They will realize that this matter is their 
business, and that like all business it must be treated 
from the standpoint of reason, common sense, fair- 
ness and justice. 





Where Kansans Get Their Drinks 


[Omaha (Neb.) Protector.] 

Kansas has had prohibition since 1880. There 
were 795 persons engaged in the liquor business in 
the “Angel State’ last year, including 551 whole- 
salers, 
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Are You Real Sure 


Prohibition Would Not Affect It? 


By W. HARRY SPEARS, Hamilton, Ohio, Author, Lecturer, Newspaperman. 


T is only a little word of three letters, but it 

plays a very important part and is dynamic in 

the existence of nearly every American. It is 

on his mind. It is on her mind. Aye; it is 

on the mind of man, woman and child—boy, youth 

and adult. It brings joy to some and tears to others, 

It is valued by some and appraised lightly by others. 

Great is this little word—‘“Job.” 
food, shelter and clothing. 

On the “Job” (no matter by what designation) 
our very nation’s future hangs. We are a composite 
whole of workers, brain or brawn, buyer or seller. 
Therefore anything that endangers that “Job,” any 
act of ours that may destroy that “Job,” or the “Job” 
of a fellow-being, not only endangers the nation’s 
entity, but to a well defined degree jeopardizes the 
life, the happiness and the well being of he or she, 
man, woman or child. How much then it be- 
hooves the possessor of that most glorious heritage, 
the ballot, to guard his acts and carefully weigh 
the power and potency of that little piece of 
paper before he deposits it in the receptacle. Think 
of the incalculable degree of misery he may throw 
his fellow-man into through the destruction of his 
“Job.” Think of the harm he may bring on him- 
self, the possible suffering of those dependent on 
him, through the transforming by the ever continuing 
struggle for “Jobs” and the making of a competitor 
of another for his own “Job,” of him who now is 
the happy possessor of that most valuable asset. 

These are thoughts that should enter the minds of 
every well balanced citizen and not the smatherings 
of the fanatical spell-binders who try to cure a boil 
by pricking it. Effects can never be cured by reform 
from the outside. The cause must be eradicated. 

Men and women who work should be vitally in- 
terested in the rise and ‘spread of the latest phase 
of fanaticism—prohibition. 

Eyery sane and well balanced American, 
or naturalized, if he has‘the proper 


It means life, 


native 
conception of 


what the sover- 
eignity of political freedom—the privilege of ex- 
pressing his choice at the ballot box—should have a 
well defined idea from a political point of view as 
to what is best for the country (and when I refer 
to the country herein I have particularly in mind 
the people and not the physical land itself), and it 
behooves him to so express himself when the oc- 
casion arises. 


what this republic means to him; 


That is true Americanism. Man is 
a social animal, and in spite of any desire he may 
have to get away from his fellows, it is impossible. 
Not a move, not a thought, not an action, but the 
social side of man’s existence comes before the 
camera. 

I hold, without fear of contradiction, that any 
excessive indulgence in intoxicating liquors by mem- 
bers of the human family is a serious obstacle since 
it impairs the vigor of the people in their political 
and economic struggles for advancement and self- 
betterment, yet I do not believe that the evils, even 
in the extreme, of alcoholism can ever be eradicated 
by repressive measures or any extension of the police 
powers of the state. Alcoholism, like insanity, is a 
disease, and is amenable to social cure only, never 
punitive. Poverty, overwork, overworry, necessarily 
result in intemperance on the part of its victims. 

Frances Willard, just before she died, made this 
remarkable statement : 

“Under the searchlight of knowledge in these latter 
days it is folly for us longer to ignore the mighty 
power of poverty to induce evil habits of évery 
kind. It was only our ignorance of the condition 
of the industrial class that magnified a single propa- 
ganda and minimized every other so that the temper- 
ance people in earlier days believed that if men and 
women were temperate all other material good would 
follow in the train of that great grace. The only 
way to have a sober people is to strike at the root 
of the evil which causes inebriety. 


Poverty, many 


strain under which men 


hours of labor, the nerve 








“Dry” Law Causes Star 


Arrests for Drunkenness — April 1915 (Under License and Regulation) 
Arrests for Drunkenness— April 1916 (Under State-wide Prohibition) 


NCREASED Drunkenness! 

Such is the damning result of four months of 
statutory Prohibition for Seattle, Washington. 
Within the space of a few short weeks the 

Puget Sound Metropolis has fallen from its lofty 
position of honor among municipalities to the deg- 
radation of Prohibition hypocrisy. 

During April of this year, when Prohibition 
“Virtue” was to have been at its height, 372 tippling 
and tottering individuals were apprehended by the 
police, as compared with 363 arrests for drunkenness 
in April, 1915, when license, regulation and common 
sense prevailed! One-third of the total number of 
arrests during April were for drunkenness! 

“All records for drunkenness arrests this year 
were shattered over Saturday night and Sunday, 
sixty-one drunks faced Judge Gordon Monday morn- 
ing and were fined from $10 to $25 each,” said the 
Seattle Star in its issue of May 8th. “The highest 
previous number of arrests for intoxication in one 
day was 42.’ 

Add to this that large array of “home drunks” that 
always disgrace the home boards of “dry” com- 
munities. 
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In the face of official figures there is no question 
that home-drinking is increasing at an appalling rate. 
In January only 2117 permits for the importation of 
liquor were issued. By April they had increased al- 
most three-fold the number being 6018. 

Add to this the great number of shipments that 
are received but not labeled as liquor. 

The licensed saloon, the universal social center, is 
gone. The perambulating boot-legger with his at- 
tendant pestilences is ever evident. 

The most startling features of the Prohibition 
nostrum is the rapid increase in the number of 
drug stores. Within four months their number has 
been increased in Seattle, the healthiest city in 
America, by 131. This can signify only one of two 
things: Either Prohibition has not proven very 
healthful for the citizens of Seattle,.or there are 
many druggists in that city who can qualify for 
memberships in the bartender’s union. 

The gravity and lawlessness of the situation was 
given official recognition when Mayor Gill removed 
from office Chief-of-Police, Louis M. Lang, because 
of the great extent to which the illicit trade had 


grown. Charles Beckingham, who succeeded Lang, 


toil, the anxiety from the insecurity of their jobs; 
remove all these, and in a short time the demand for 
a stimulant would cease and drunkenness would be 
unknown.” 

The greatest error, perhaps purposely or trickily, 
is made by nearly every “dry” speaker or writer, and 
that is the statement that labor connected with the 
liquor industry, directly or indirectly—and I assure 
you there is a plenty of it—is a waste of energy and 
injurious to the health and life and happiness of the 
body politic, and through repressive prohibitory laws 
against manufacture, sale or use, this labor would 
thereby be turned into “respectable” channels. Yet 
they say not where. They exhibit their class ignor- 
ance and hide behind their hypocritical mien. 





Realize what it would mean to turn out into the 
world the thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
workers in the liquor industry, the breweries, dis- 
tilleries and wineries; on the farms culturing and 
producing the raw materials that find their way to 
the breweries, distilleries and wineries; the coopers 
who make the barrels, the woodsmen who fell the 
trees, the transportation men who haul them, the 
printers that print the labels and set the advertise- 
ments; in fact it would be ad infinitum to carry this 
to its logical conclusion. The red line runs through 
and touches nearly every kind of employment, every 
penny of sales in any line, and no matter what it is 
that is lessened by repressive legislation, it operates 
with potent force at the base, the producers, and 
makes the competition for him keener and more 
tense. 

Every man who labors should study deeply this 
question and realize that he is at all times following 
the lines of least resistance. He must always sell 
the product of his toil to the best advantage, and 
any act of his that would bring greater competition 
(more sellers of product), spells his Waterloo. 


Let us net bring social chaos to America 








ing Increase in Drunkenness 


declared upon assuming office: “Every man, woman 
and child in the city knows it is a simple matter to 
get liquor.” 

Prosecuting Attorney Lundin has declared there 
is no Prohibition in Seattle, that ‘big holes’ exist, 
and that there is no regulation. 

Since January first twelve deaths have resulted 
from the drinking of wood alcohol. 

The Kelly Drug Store on First Avenue was raided 
and destroyed without a decree of law or order of 
court, 

The home of a divine was raided and wine held 
for sacramental purposes confiscated! 

Realty values are shattered. Stores stand unoc- 
cupied, and rentals are reduced in some cases from 
10 to 25 per cent. 

“Prohibition does 
It merely destroys a legalized in- 


It is the old story over again: 
not prohibit.” 
dustry and establishes an outlawed traffic. It sup- 
presses pure beverages and encourages damnable 
It disrupts business and fosters chaos. 


The sane-minded people of Seattle have come to 


concoctions. 


realize that moral suasion to succeed, must result 


from education—not legislation. 
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By H. V. MARTIN 


(6 H, Pop, what’s a Prohibitionist ?” 

() “A Prohibitionist, -Willie, is—a Pro- 

hibitionist is—” 

“Oh, Pop, is it anything like a monkey? Like 
you see at the Zoo?” 

“No my child, not exactly; although it ts con- 
tinually monkeying with things that don’t belong to it. 
Coming to think of it, some of them do look like 
and act like ’em. Let’s see; let me think.” 


“A Prohibitionist, sonny, as near as 


monkeys 
(Long pause. ) 
I can make out, is a whole lot like a dog in the 
manger—” 

“What kind of a dog’s that? 


2 


A yeller one like Joe 
Schweer’s 

“T don’t know its color, Willie, but it don’t want 
anything to drink, and it don’t want anybody else to 
That simile of a dog 
in the manger isn’t very good; what it really is, is a 


drink because it don’t want to. 


dog in the—” 
“A dog in the beer bucket, Pop?” 
“Or in the wine barrel, my boy.” 
“Pop, what’s a slimle?”s 
“Why, a simile is a comparison—a simile is’ (Pop 
looks around for a dictionary and fails to spy it)— 
“T’'m very busy Willie; [Pll tell you later what a 
simile it.” 
“What kind of a nose has the Prohibitionist got?” 
“A very long one that it is always poking into other 


people’s business.” 


“Has it got teeth?” 

“You bet it has! Sharp ones. 
so mad it bites itself.” 

“And ears?” 


“Huge, flapping ears. 


Sometimes it gets 


Always listening to what 
folks say.” 

“An’ claws?” 

“Claws? Whopping ones! It uses them to 
scratch ‘wet’ candidates off the ballot on election 
day.” 

“Pop, kin you hunt Prohibitionists ?” 

“My little boy; you don’t have to hunt them. 
Prohibitionists blow horns so you can hear them 
coming.” 

“Kin you kill one with a gun, Pop?” 

“Nope, a bullet glances off its skin and an argu- 
ment can’t penetrate its brain.” 

“Ts it wild?” 

“Tt is up in Vermont, where all the Prohibitionists 
had a fight and were licked. That’s enough to make 
anybody wild!” 

“What good is a Prohibitionist ?” 

“Ask me something easy, child. Heaven only 
knows. The fly, the thousand-legger, the mosquito, 
the tumble-bug and the pronipitioniss were put on this 


earth for.a purpose. But Heaven only knows what 
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it was for! 


GERMAN PRISONERS AT WORK 

















The above picture shows Teuton captives in Marseilles supplying French soldiers with wine 
made in France, which. will be forwarded to Joffre’s warriors at the front. 





tion is conveyed in an editorial in “Uncle 

Sam,” a paper published at Dayton, Ohio, 
for the inmates of the National Soldiers’ Home; 
for the men who fought and bled to preserve the 
who won battles with the liquor-filled can- 
who did more for America than 
“Uncle Sam” says: 


A SOUND temperance argument against prohi- 


nation; 
teen at their side; 
the Prohibitionists ever will do. 


“Uncle Sam’ is unalterably in favor of tem- 
perance, but we want to see it practiced in a 
manner which will be a credit to us as a people 
and a nation, and not enforced by fanatical laws, 
which will forever be a blur on our vaunted 
Let us teach our sons 
to respect their personality, as we teach our 


liberty and civilization. 


daughters to value the sacredness of their virtue. 
Inculcate the necessary stamina in the young 


Uncle Sam’s Temperance 


Sermon 


men, which will enable them to drink with 
moderation, if they drink at all. 

“You cannot imbue all men with adequate 
stamina to make them drink with moderation, 
neither can you inculcate sufficient chivalry in 
all those who imagine they are gentlemen, to 
prompt them to give up their seat in a street 
car, to an old lady hanging to a strap with one 
hand and holding a market basket in the other. 
We can tolerate a few of the former, but none 
of the latter, and because of these things we are 
not prepared to endorse prohibition or the an- 
nulment of the street car franchise. 

“Let us have a temperance which will be a 
credit to us, as a nation, and not an enforced 
obligation. We will then be as proud of our 
temperate men as we now are of our virtuous 
women.” 








1)—The war has 
Prohibi- 
tionists like patent medicine. Patent medicine con- 
tains a whole lot of alcohol. In “dry” states, patent 
medicine sells like a Gene Stratton Porter novel. 


Prohibition Sorrows: (No. 
made the price of patent medicine go up. 





Funny how popular Rye is in the prohibition 
State of Tennessee. Governor Tom Rye has just 
been renominated there. 





Newspaper men are running the State of Kansas, 


holding public positions and their writing jobs at 


the same time, according to the New York Morning 
Telegraph. We will now make the positive asser- 
tion that “Kansas prohibition does not prohibit.” 

The Prohibition party is trying to get William J, 
Bryan to be its candidate for President. We gave 
leaders of the Prohibition party credit for having 
more sense than that. 








Our idea of an easy job would be taking the 
census of citizens of a “dry” state who don’t keep 
liquor in the family cupboard. 





Rudolph A. Mack, of Cincinnati, attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League, announces his candidacy for 
Governor of Ohio. Ireland announces that she is 
trying to secure her freedom. Mack will be nomi- 
nated when Ireland is free. 





Inasmuch as Billy Sunday coyly admits that he 
had that holy feeling in his heart when he was play- 
ing baseball, we cannot understand why he was such 
a good batter. It’s a wonder this human angel didn’t 
fly out all the time. 





What is Prohibition? Ask us something hard, 
Teacher. Prohibition is a synonym for Sour Stom- 
ach, Heartburn, Dyspepsia, Gout, Bunions, Tooth- 
ache, Neurasthenia and Insanity. 





Speaking of drug stores, what was it Shakespeare 
said? “What’s in a name? That which we call a 
rose by any other name would be just as fair.” 
Misquoting Shakey: What’s in a name? They’ve 
driven the saloon out of Seattle, Wash., and opened 
up 65 new drug stores. A bar-room by any other 
name smells just as fragrant.” 





DON'T!!! 
Don’t 


Drink the drinks you want to drink, 

Nor think the thoughts you want to think! 
Don’t 

Eat the food you want to cat, 

Nor meet the folks you want to meet! 
Don’t 

Smoke the smokes you want to smoke, 

Nor joke the jokes you want to joke! 
Don’t 

Swear the way you want to swear, 

Nor air the views you want to air! 
Don’t 

Spend the cash you want to spend, 

Nor bend the ways you want to bend! 
Don’t 

Go the pace you want to go, 
Nor know the things you want to know! 
Don’t 
Get the stuff you want to get, 
Nor bet the wad you want to bet! 
Don’t 
See the sights you want to see, 
Nor be the sort you want to be! 
Don’t 

Die as you would want to die, 

And you'll be happy by and by! 

—W. J. Lampton, in “Life.” 
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q “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
—Declaration of Independence. 
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Four Conventions Refuse to Indorse National Prohibition 





HE Washington Herald, under the caption 
of “Rejected by All Parties,” gives this 
opinion of the movement for National 
Prohibition : 

The one issue that has made the most noise in 
Washington in the last two years is not mentioned 
in the platforms of any of the political parties 
which have held national conventions in the last 
This is prohibition by amending the 
Federal Constitution. 


two weeks. 


The Republican convention last week heard the 
advocates of this great issue and ignored their argu- 


ments. The progressive convention discussed it on 
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the floor for several hours and then rejected it by a 
voteof5tol. The Democratic convention at St. Louis 
heard but did not heed the admonition of those who 
want the Constitution amended so as to make the 
people sober; and last, but not least, the Prohibition 
convention at Indianapolis denounced the plan as not 
air aid to temperance. The delegates to thease conven- 
tions were elected by the people in the various Con- 
gressional districts throughout the country, and they 
represented the political aspirations of the people. 
This prohibition question has been discussed 
throughout the country, and it has been insisted 
here in Washington that the people, regardless of 
party, demanded such legislation by Congress; but 
there was no command sent by the people to their 
party convention for a declaration in favor of 
national prohibition. Where there is such unanim- 
ity in rejecting a great political issue, there must be 
It may be found in the presentation 
The men who have presented this 


some cause, 
of the issue. 
national prohibition issue have insisted that it is 
non-partisan and that they are not partisan in their 
politics. They have said to Republicans, Democrats 
and Progressives: “We are with you; we will help 
you to election if you will help us.” They have 
denied all political convictions save on this one 
issue, and they have assumed that other men were as 
devoid of convictions as they professed to be. It was 
the old rule of all things to all men, which in re- 
ligion and politics has stood for hypocrisy. 

It is a tribute to American politics and American 
politicians that this plan of promoting one political 
issue has so signally failed. A Democrat or a Re- 
publican who would sacrifice all the promises of his 
party to receive the support of the Prohibitionists 
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would be a very poor patriot and could not last. 
Political parties are made by political issues, and 
forty years ago the prohibition issue made the 
Prohibition party, just as the opposition to slavery 
and protection to free labor made the Republican 
party. The Prohibition party has had its place in 
American politics since the days of Neal Dow, and 


"it has been respected even though it never even held 


the balance of power in a national election. That 
party will have its ticket in the field this year, and 
will make its campaign for prohibition by adminis- 
tration, not by changing the Constitution. 

The noise we have had in Washington over this 
issue has been made by those who professed to be 
above the strife of party politics. They have posed 
as non-partisan advocates of morality which rose 
akove partisanship. They have treated all politics 
as a mess of pottage to be divided up among those 
who cooked it. In other words, this prohibition 
issue as presented to Congress was on no higher 
plane than that of the lobbyist who is ever the 
friend of every man whose vote he seeks. It is just 
as well that the issue has been presented to the 
national conventions of the various political parties 
where political issues are carefully weighed in the 
balance regardless of their moral pretensions. Any 
question that is taken into politics is necessarily 
regarded as political, and no professed non-partisan 
saint can make a moral issue of a question which 
concerns the individual liberty of one citizen which 
is to be sacrificed at the demand of the individual 
opinion of another citizen. 

It is a reflection upon the moral conscience of the 
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Seattle’s Drunkenness 


The story that is written on the police blotter of 
Seattle, Wash., must be a disheartening one for 
Prohibition enthusiasts. As the months slip by, the 
number of arrests for drunkenness become greatér 
and greater. 

If in January the fact that only 97 arrests for in- 
toxication were recorded was cause for rejoicing 
among them, surely the reports for the succeeding 
months have changed their rejoicing to utter dis- 
may. In February the number of arrests for drun- 
kenness had increased to 115, in March to 291, in 
April to 350; but the most startling is the report is- 
sued for May, which shows that 495 intoxicated 
persons were apprehended during that month. 
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people to have a clear political issue paraded as a 
moral issue, and after the experience of the gentle- 
man who traveled to Chicago and St. Louis with the 
prohibition plank to be fitted into all political plat- 
forms, may we not hope to hear less of prohibition 
as a moral issue? 





The “Dry” Voter. 
There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise; 
He went up to the polls one day 
And voted with the drys. 
And when he found that they had won 
He danced a dozen jigs; 
The day the law went into force 
He opened two “blind pigs.” 
—Champion of Fair Play. 
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A Prohibition Tombstone 
[Hotel and Club News.] 

The big Hotel Multnomah, of 725 rooms, was built 
at Portland, Ore., four years ago at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. Prohibition has closed this splendid hos- 
telry—one of the very finest on the Pacific coast, 
and put it in the grave of wrecked properties. 

W. B. Martin was the maitre d’hotel who opened 
and closed the big hotel because bad business con- 
ditions, after the state went dry, made it impossible 
to run it. Everything about the Multnomah was 
clean and high class. 

The Multnomah is but one of the hotelieric tomb- 
stones which show the havoc this prohibition foolish- 
ness has played with the hotel trade in the Western 
part of our country. 
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This Is What Happened on the 


«“ ; 
T was known throughout the city that the 


great event was to be determined that day, by 

the last formal acts; but the closed doors of 

Congress excluded the populace from wit- 
nessing the august assembly or its proceedings, 
though thousands of anxious citizens had gathered 
around the building, eager to hear the words of 
national destiny soon to be officially proclaimed. 
From the hour when Congress came together in the 
forenoon, all business was suspended throughout the 
city, and the old bellman steadily remained at his 
post in the steeple, prepared to sound forth to the 
waiting multitudes the expected glad tidings. He 
had even stationed a boy at the door of the hall 
_below, to give immediate signal of the turn of 
events. This bell, manufactured in England, bore 
upon its ample curve the now prophetic inscription, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” Hours passed on, and 
fear began to take the place of hope in many a heart; 
even the venerable and always cheerful bellman was 
overheard in his despondent soliloquy, “They will 
never do it! They will never do it!” Finally, at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, the door of the 
mysterious hall swung open, and a voice exclaimed, 
“Passed !—it has passed!” The word was caught 
up by ten thousand glad mouths, and the watch-boy 
now clapped his hands and shouted, “Ring! Ring!” 
Seizing the iron tongue of the bell in which he had 
long felt such a professional pride, the electrified old 
patriot rung forth such a joyous peal as was never 
heard before, nor ceased to hurl it backward and 
forward, till every voice joined in its notes of glad- 
ness and triumph. The roar of cannon, and illumi- 


nations from every house and hill-top, added to these _ 


demonstrations of universal rejoicing.”—From “Our 
First Century,” by L. M. Devins. 


* K * 


The Nation Is Born. 


Thus, at Philadelphia, on July 4th, 1776, was 
born the greatest of nations. Nearly a century and 
a half has passed since the day when the Liberty 
Bell clangored forth its defiance of George III., yet 
with each added year the anniversary of the most 
portentous event in American history becomes dearer 
to the one hundred million people who have found 


refuge beneath the Stars and Stripes. 


¢ * x * 


Continuing, Devins writes: 

“The excitable populace of New York were not 
content with the ringing of bells and other usual 
manifestations of public joy. There was a leaden 
equestrian statue of George III, in the Bowling 
Green, in front of the fort. Around this kingly 
effigy the excited multitude, surging hither and 
thither, unitedly gathered, and pulling it down to 
the ground, broke it into fragments, which frag- 
ments were afterwards conveniently molded into 
bullets, and made to do service against his majesty’s 
troops. Some of the soldiers and officers of the 
American army having joined in this proceeding, 
Washington censured it, as having much the appear- 
ance of a riot and a want of discipline, and the army 
was ordered to abstain, in the future, from all irregu- 
larities of the kind. 


“The Spirit of Seventy-Six.” 
“Tn Boston, that citadel of radical insubordination 
to ‘his majesty,’ the public joy knew no bounds, and 
even the British prisoners were courteously sum- 


moned to witness the spirit with which a brave 





people, determined to be free, dared to defy the 
British throne. On the 17th of July the British 
officers on parole received each a card from the 
governor, requesting the honor of said oificer’s at- 
tendance at a specified hour on the morrow, in the 
town hall. As rumors were pretty well afloat, how- 
ever, touching the decided step that had been taken 
at Philadelphia, the officers were not without a sus- 
picion as to the purport of the meeting, and hesitated 
for a while as to the consistency of giving the 
sanction of their presence to a proceeding which they 
could not but regard as traitorous. Curiosity, how- 
ever, got the better of these scruples, and it was 
resolved, after a brief consultation, that the invita- 
tion ought to be accepted. 

“On entering the hall, the king’s officers found it 
occupied by ‘rebellious’ functionaries, military, civil, 
and ecclesiastical, and among whom the same good 
humor and excitement prevailed as among the throng 
out of doors. The British officials were received 
with great frankness and cordiality, and were 
allotted such stations as enabled them to witness 
the whole ceremony. Exactly as the clock struck 
one, Colonel Crafts, who occupied the chair, rose, 
and, silence being obtained, read aloud the Declara- 
tion, which announced to the world that the tie of 
allegiance which had so long held Britain and her 
North American colonies together, was forever sepa- 
rated. This being finished, the gentlemen stood up, 
and each, repeating the words as they were spoken 
by an officer, swore to uphold, at the sacrifice of life, 
the rights of his country. 


Cannon Proclaim the News. 


“Meanwhile the town clerk read from a balcony 
the solemn declaration to the collected multitude, at 
the close of which a shout began in the hall and 
passed like an electric spark to the streets, which 
now rang with loud huzzas, the slow and measured 
boom of cannon, and the rattle of musketry. The 
batteries on Fort Hill, Dorchester Neck, the castle, 
Nantasket, and Long Island, each saluted with 
thirteen guns, the artillery in the town fired thirteen 
rounds, and the infantry scattered into thirteen 
divisions, poured forth thirteen volleys—all corre- 
sponding to the number of states which formed the 
Union. There was also a municipal banquet, at 
which speeches were made and toasts drank; and in 
the evening a brilliant illumination of the houses. 

“But the Declaration, though it thus solemnly in- 
augurated a new nation and made the colonies, for 
the time, the theater of patriotic jubilee, involved 
startling perils and imposed momentous duties; for 
it was a defiant challenge to combat thrown by a 
mere province in the face of the most colossal power 
in all christendom.” 


These Were Brave Men. 

After reading newspaper reports of the fate of 
the Sinn Feinn revolutionists in Ireland only a few 
days ago, American citizens can get a better idea of 
the kind of courage displayed by the fifty-six men 
who signed the Declaration. The Yankee patriots 
knew that their action would be regarded in England 
as high treason, rendering each and every one of 
them liable to the noose or the block. Nevertheless, 


they did not hesitate. 

It may be news to Anti-Saloon League agitators 
to know that seven signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were interested in the liquor business. 
The Prohibitionists already know—and regret—that 
George Washington, himself, “The Father of His 


Country,” was a distiller. 


First Independence 
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It may also be mentioned that among the many 
liquor men whose efforts were largely responsible for 
the upbuilding of the infant republic were Patrick 
Henry, who tended bar in his father-in-law’s tavern, 
and Samuel Adams, a brewer, who threw overboard 
the first chest of tea during the Boston Harbor tea 
Samuel Adams was one of the signers of 
John Alden, one of the first settlers 
of America, best known as the hero of the poem, 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ was a brewer’s 


party. 
the Declaration. 


cooper, and William Penn, founder of the state of 
Williams, 


Rhode Island, were directly interested in the liquor 


Pennsylvania, and Roger founder of 
industry. 

These facts are merely mentioned to show that, in 
George Washington’s day, the spirit of individual 
freedom was so strong that anything savoring of 
prohibition would have been instantly opposed by the 
men who made freedom possible for the Americans 
of 1916. 

America is, and always will be, “The Land of the 
At times, to the 


inhabitants of prohibition states, this assertion may 


Free and the Home of the Brave.” 


seem a bit far-fetched, if not sarcastic. But it is 
the truth. 

The descendants of the same men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, today have an import- 
ant part in directing the destinies of this country, 


and their hearts beat just as bravely as did the 
hearts of their distinguished forbears. And in the 
hour of emergency, the Americans of the present 


can be depended upon to guide the nation aright. 





You Beat This ? 


It is said that members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Eureka, Ill, are loud in their 
protest against a certain physician in that town 


Can 


making use of alcohol in his practice. 

The particular instance that brought forth the 
fire of the temperance people happened several 
weeks ago. 

According to the story a certain physician was 
called to attend a child who had got hold of a bottle 
of carbolic acid and spilled the contents over his 
face. To relieve the burns resulting the physician 
employed alcohol, a recognized agent for such an 
emergency, bathing the child’s face with the fluid 
until the acid was counteracted. 

On learning of the incident a faction of the 
Eureka Union, strictly opposed to alcohol taken 
externally or internally, denounced the physician for 
applying the means his science prescribed in a certain 
case.—Chillicothe Enquirer. 





“The Moist Muse” 


“Hush, litthe Barroom, 
Don’t you cry; 
You'll be a Drug Store 
Bye and by.’—Seattle Argus. 
“Hush, little ‘Dry’ Town, 
Don’t you fret ; 
After a while again 
You'll be wet.”’—Mida’s Criterion. 





“Vep, little ‘Dry’ Man, 
We will bet, 

When you get thirsty, 
You'll be ‘wet.’” 
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Anti-Saloon League Can Fool 


HE public is gradually coming to realize 

the truth of the statement that the entire 

campaign of the Anti-Saloon League and 

its allied organizations is based upon the 
false assumption that the evils resulting from the 
abuse of beer, wine and whiskey also result from the 
proper use of these beverages. 

The Prohibitionists try to show that there are no 
good and necessary uses of liquor and therefore 
draw their entire argument from the mischief done 
To attribute, however, 
to a commodity itself the effects resulting from its 


to or by those who misuse it. 


abuse is to jump all the fences of logic and common 
sense. 

They rail about the evils of alcohol, claiming that 
there is an inherent cause in liquor itself that is 
responsible for the evil that results from its abuse. 
They hold that there is a necessary connection be- 
tween drink and evil in spite of the fact that many 
who use it frequently but moderately are quite as 
healthy and efficient as any Prohibitionist. 

The many necessary and beneficial uses of alcohol 
are passed by with closed eyes while with the vision 
of an owl in daytime those few who abuse liquor 
They are 
classed as the rule when in reality they are only 


are picked out and held up as examples. 
rare exceptions. 


Why Not Prohibit Everything ? 


If Prohibitionists are going to condemn beer, wine 
and whiskey on the ground that their excessive use 
will produce intemperance, they might just as well 
be logical in their deductions, and prohibit every- 
thing from the abuse of which evil might result. 

No one can deny that many eat to excess, and 
that the intemperate use of food is one of the most 


By JOSEPH F. SCHWEER 


prolific causes of sickness and distress. Why not 
prohibit eating, since its abuse leads to gluttony? 
The intemperate use of speech leads to anger and 
has very often rent nations, brought on war and 
slain millions. Is that any reason why we should all 
be denied the power of speech? Every one will 
admit that religion is beneficial to mankind. It is 
equally true that the intemperate use of religion has 
caused some of history’s bloodiest wars, has bred 
fanaticism, and made eternal enemies out of those 
who would have otherwise been life friends. Should 
we, therefore, do away with the church? 


There is no more dangerous person than one who 
is intemperate in speech, and there is no better ex- 
ample of this class than the Prohibitionists. Their 
sham and hypocrisy is as nothing compared to their 
distortion of the truth to agitate and influence the 
people with their misrepresentations and misleading 
literature. They make a great cry of the evils of 
alcohol, complain of its abuse, but are neglectful of 
many other vices far more harmful than even the 
excessive use of liquor. 

They tell us that efficiency is lowered and endur- 
lessened. _Men who have made a scientific 
study of alcohol’s effect on human efficiency, report 
that alcohol as an essential cause of inefficiency is of 
negligible importance. The strongest and most pro- 
gressive countries are drinking nations. Men in 
every walk of life—political, social and religious— 
drink, and are every bit as efficient and reliable as 
the Prohibitionist. 

The Prohibitionist’s great hobby is to go through 
an asylum, pick out a few hundred who at some 
time or other in their lives used liquor and then cry 
out, “We have found the cause; destroy liquor and 
insanity will cease.” Dr. Ralph Reed, noted alienist 


ance 








and neurologist, after investigating more than 200 
nervous and mental cases, stated that alcohol as a 
cause was of minor influence. 


Knocking the United States 


With their agitating influence the Prohibitionists 
picture the United States as the worst nation on 
earth. And yet, in spite of all their fanaticism, the 
country is growing better. That this is true and 
that the American people are more temperate in all 
things and prefer temperate rather than radical re- 
form, was never shown more clearly than now. 
With almost the whole world at war, with nations 
grappling at the throats of other nations, we can 
restrain ourselyes and save America from the misery 
into which intemperance in speech would plunge it. 


Study every phase of the liquor question; be guided 
by the light of experience, keeping in mind that men 
can never be made good by legislation; that the 
very evil of which the Prohibitionists complain is 
widespread in “dry” states, and that all prohibition 
arguments are drawn not from the evil done by the 
moderate use of alcohol but from the mischief done 
to or by those who misuse alcoholic beverages. 


That the people are growing tired of the gross 
misrepresentations of prohibition advocates is evi- 
denced by the fact that Vermont, the only state that 
voted this year on the liquor question, turned down 
state-wide prohibition by a two-to-one majority. 

More than this, the three great political parties, 
Democratic, Progressive and Republican, at their 
national conventions refused to let “dry” planks be 
placed in their platforms or to even countenance 
any suggestion of prohibition. In only one conven- 
tion—the Progressive—did the question reach the 
floor, and there it was defeated by a vote of five 
to one, 


A Scandal in the Orchard 


[New York Evening Sun.] 


Old Rube Robin’s 
Raisin’ Cain today! 

Makin’ eyes at Jenny Wren— 
Hey, Rube, hey! 

Drunk again on cherry wine. 
Watch him throw a fit! 

Old Rube Robin, 
Gee, but ain’t he lit! 


Wife’s a-hustlin’ worms, 
Mad as she can be; 
Say, when you get home, Rube, 
Won’t you catch it—Gee! 
Makin’ eyes at Jenny Wren, 
Don’t you think you’re gay— 
Old Rube Robin, 
Hey, Rube, hey! 


Liberty is more dear to humanity than life. Men 
have ever sacrificed life for liberty, for true living 
cannot exist without liberty. 


The blackest pages in history are but the records 
of “moral” and “religious” crusades. What the 
Spanish Inquisition was to the medieval time, Pro- 
hibition is to the present day. 


Love of wine, like hope, springs eternal in the 
human breast. The fond scenes of the Good Fellow- 
ship and Jocularity that gathers about the wine- 
laden table cling with man from adolescence to the 
grave; and even then springs anew in the breast of 
his sons. No man-made law is powerful enough 
to eliminate or dim this cherished memory. 
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66 THE OTHE R S ID E 99 PROHIBITION IS WRONG 
ROHIBITION—LOGIC: 
OF PROHIBITION Folly, bigotry, fanaticism; all find a synonym in that one word, 
“es and in that one word lies the fallacy of the whole Prohibition move 
F ‘ es ment. 
“The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth. It is not sufficient to enumerate the shortcomings of license and 
f = regulation. The presence of imperfections does not argue that the 
Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor system is wrong in its entirety, nor does it argue that Prohibition is 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. right. The imperfections of one thing do not prove the correctness 
Subscriptions, Twenty-five Cents per Year. of another. 
= ———— —————— License and Regulation is basically right. It is founded upon the 
Application for Second Class Entry Pending. as conception of Liberty, but like all human institutions is not 
2 without flaws. 
cule. 7 4 Prohibition is basically wrong. It is founded on a principle con- 
x : ii aa eh ca trary to the principle of American Liberty; and when weighed in the 
Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration alance, the resultant evils of Prohibition far outbalance those of 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, [License and Regulation. 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator Let those who advocate the nostrum pause in their hysteria and 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and =prush up their dusty logic. F 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ £ée 
JULY, 1916. AN UNNATURAL CHILD 
E = = 4k RUE reform to survive the hand of time must spring from the 
7 - mass of the people or the brain of some profound thinker. 
LIBERTY STILL LIVES The fender aee ohiianen movement was ee conceived by the 
HIS is the one-hundred-and-fortieth anniversary of the birth of masses, nor was it born in the minds of those whom the world holds 
the American nation and the emancipation of imprisoned Liberty as intellectuals. 
by the thirteen American colonies. Rather was it conceived by a few demagogues, who by a persistent 
The deeds of that day were written in blood, freely offered and and systematic propaganda of misrepresentation, have succeeded in 
freely given, and all the ravages of time have failed to eradicate or poisoning the minds of those easily misled until it has assumed its 
dim their scarlet record upon the pages of History. present proportions. 
The Spirit of Liberty still lives, but Liberty is again endangered As the movement has advanced so also must it decline. The Pro- 
and harassed. hibition agitation can never survive. Its unnatural birth and unnatural 
The enemy does not come in a coat of red as of old, but clothes growth are contradictory to those natural laws which guide the evolu- 
himself with white, emblematic of the purity he does not possess, and tion of human institutions, and can result only in speedy oblivion. 
assumed to hide his own black and selfish purposes within. 4a4 
It is for us, as descendants of those old heroes of ’%6, to rally : ; g Ree. ee gat 
once again to the defense of Liberty and strike a blow in her behalf KE the American people capable oe exercising their rights to the 
as they did at Bunker. Hill. franchise ; The Anti-Saloon League of Missourt declares they are 
The scene of battle is once more upon American soil, but the not, and by a clever, ruse is planning to force the Legislature ot that 
arms have changed. The sword has been taken from our hand, but state to pass a Prohibition law without submitting it to a referendum 
‘n its stead we clasp a weapon far more effective in the serwice of -Ok0!f isdn to ' a . Lines 
Liberty and Individual Freedom than any ever forged from steel— : Anti-Saloon Leaguers, realizing certain defeat at the polls, justify 
and that is the ballot. their action on the ground that Missourians do not vote discriminately. 
446 This is not fiction, but fact; not Russia, but America! 
Mh Fa > 
THE REAL SOCIAL CENTER How long, oh, how long: pare 
“At HE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SALOON” is that mythical in- HE prediction made recently that the Prohibition Wave would 
a stitution which exists only in the wild imaginings of the Pro- break on the Rocks of Public Opinion exactly as it did a half cen- 
hibition mind. ’ ’ ; tury ago, when practically all of the sixteen then “dry” states returned 
The saloon, be it American or European, 1s the only universal to license, regulation and control of the liquor industry, seems to be 
social center; it is the only means of recreation that no man ever porne out by events of the present year. The defeat of Prohibition 
becomes too wealthy to enjoy or too poor to be wholly denied. Yet in Vermont and other states, the changed sentiment of many news- 
these Prohibition advocates would destroy this institution, offering NO papers, which are now disposed to give the liquor interests fair play, 
substitute, but contenting themselves with the promise that circum- and lastly, the attitude of all national political conventions in reject- 
stances and time may evolve one. d ing the national Prohibition theory, are highly significant. Of special 
Reconstruction must ever follow destruction, and unless the friends importance is the fact that the Progressives, who were the only party 
of Prohibition can definitely name that non-existing substitute, the ship {9 vote on the proposition, defeated it by a vote of five to neemerhe 
of Prohibition is doomed to flounder upon the rock of defeat. Prohibitionists would not even let it come to ballot, declaring the plan 
£2 was not conducive to the teaching of temperance. 
UNCLE SAM’S PARTNER 446 
HE Prohibitionist criticizes the morality of the United States OTHING more excellent than the juice of the grape was ever 
Government because the government, from the proceeds of the granted by God to man.—Plato. 
sale of whiskey “in bond” gets a little more than four times 4s 
as much money as does the manufacturer. See : HE moment you abate anything from the full rights of men to each 
“Is Uncle Sam a Partner ” ask the prohibitionists. Why bother govern himself, and suffer any artificial positive limitation upon 
to put the matter in the form of a question? those rights, from that moment the whole organization of government 
Uncle Sam 1s a partner, and at is hardly likely that he will want becomes a consideration of convenience.—Edmond Burke, America’s 
to dissolve the partnership in which he has so much the best of the friend, in the Parliament of King George III. 
bargain; a partnership in which he demands and accepts a percentage 5! 
of the profits, but contributes nothing to the investment, and pays no €¢e 
part of the expenses of the business. When Uncle Sam has so many T seems not to be understood that as soon as legislation attempts to 
mouths to feed, so many people to clothe and protect and educate, he is restrict and regulate anything more than civil conduct, it ceases to 
very grateful to a partner who allows him to pocket three-fourths of be a law, and becomes unwarrantable and dangerous interference with 
the receipts of the firm. personal liberty—Herbert J. Goudge, in “Case and Comment.” 
The liquor industry is the fifth largest industry in the nation, paying aes 
fever quarter of a billion of dollars in taxes annually, which spon STATUTE cannot be fully enforced in a community where the 
1s over one-third of the total income of the United eit , Rees sentiment is opposed to it, and where it is attempted to enforce 
as same taxes paid the bulk of the ee ae eee . hel — i td ‘t there oftentimes results more evil than good, more harm than benefit, 
War. The same taxes helped build the AU Mes eer ere eye and all kinds of disorders and difficulties are brought upon us by 
our army and navy, and are instrumental in all the vast workings of een arand WW hillock ’ 
the National Government. Shean Seer 
Besides, Uncle Sam is a loyal sort of fellow, and it doesn’t seem ; gated : 
to him a “square deal” to go back on a partner whom he chose himself O human laws are of any validity if contrary to the laws of nature, 
of his own free will and who has served him faithfully and helped him and such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
out of many a “tight pinch.” authority from this original —Sir H illiam Blackstone. 
— —<—_XOo.-“nw’—’—’-’-’-’-’”»”V’”—— | |—=>—— SES Se ee 





ECLARING that prohibition results in evasion 
of the law, Geo. W. Owens, President of the 


Georgia Bar Association, told some of the re- 
sults that followed in the wake of sumptuary legis- 
lation. 

President Owens explained present conditions in 
Georgia by stating: “Of late years a wave of hysteria 
has gone over the state, and extremists have passed 
laws, sumptuary in character, but disgliised under the 
veil of police regulations, which have not and never 
will have the undivided and genuine support of the 
masses of the people; private rights have been in- 
vaded, and resentment against the law engendered; 
the natural result has been that the laws mentioned 
have been generally Misregarded, and it was but a 
step forward from refusing to obey that law to put 
at defiance the more important laws bearing on the 
well-being, good order and dignity of the state.” 

President Owens further stated that: “This gen- 
eral contempt for law has resulted in the most serious 
consequences to the state.” Georgia has had pro- 
hibition for over eight years. 

Curing this time, President Owens says that: “From 
having been a law-abiding state and one whose re- 
cord was second to none in America, we have be- 
come the object of such adverse criticism that we are 
regarded as being in a condition of almost semi- 
barbarism.” 

President Owens concluded his address by refer- 
ring to the many lynchings which have occurred in 
that state, suggesting that this resulted from the gen- 
eral contempt for laws that had been passed during 
a wave of hysteria which swept over Georgia. 

The following account of his speech is from the 
Savannah (Ga.) Press: 

Scoring prohibition, lynchings and the election of 
judges and solicitors, the address of Mr. George W. 
Owens, president of the Georgia Bar Association, 
created a profound impression when delivered before 
that body at Tybee today at noon. 

Mr. Owens said: 


Georgia Faces Crisis. 


The state of Georgia at present faces a crisis more 
severe than anything it has had to deal with since 
the days immediately preceding the War of Secession. 
At that time the minds of its citizens were inflamed 
with the thoughts of the wrongs which were threaten- 
ed the state by outsiders, and they rose en masse to 
defend themselves and maintain what they deemed 
their rights. 

At present the good name and fame of the state 
are threatened by its own citizens, who by acts of law- 
lessness have made the state the target for not unde- 
served censure. From having been a law-abiding 
state, and one whose record was second to none in 
America, we have become the object of such adverse 
criticism that we are regarded as being in a condi- 
tion of almost semi-barbarism, Outrageous murders, 
in the form of lynchings, are of frequent occurrence, 
and the perpetrators of these crimes, never punished, 
pride themselves in their misdeeds, and deem their 
infamy a glory to their manhood and chivalry. The 
laws of the state are set at naught, and the personal 
judgment of the riotous mob becomes the fina] arbiter 
of the guilt of the accused, 


Hysteria Wave Sweeps State. 


Of late years a wave of hysteria has gone over the 
state, and extremists have passed laws, sumptuary in 
character, but disguised under the veil of police reg- 
ulations, which have not and never will have the un- 
divided and genuine support of the masses of the 
people; private rights have been invaded, and resent- 
ment against the law engendered; the natural result 
has been that the laws mentioned have been generally 
disregarded, and it was but a step forward from re- 
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President Owens of Georgia Bar Flays Prohibition 


fusing to obey that law to put at defiance the more 
important laws bearing on the well-being, good order 
and dignity of the state. 

The gravest infraction of law is that of lynching, 
which has unfortunately become most frequent; this 
form of speedy justice against a criminal, which was 
applied almost exclusively in cases of outrage on 
women, has now become so common that a person 
charged with trivial crime, frequently suffers the ex- 
treme penalty for an act, of which, had he been con- 
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Collier’s Weekly Says 


N this Independence Day, it is not inappro- 

priate to eulogize again the name of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, who, by freeing the slaves, 
put into effect his theories on liberty. 

Prohibitionists, utilizing the greatness of Lincoln 
as a means of decoying unsuspecting citizens into 
the ranks of the “Drys,” are claiming that he was 
one of their brethren. But, to settle the argument 
for all time, the editor of Collier’s Weekly went to 
considerable trouble to get at the facts. The result 
of his search is published in Collier's Weekly, under 
the caption, “Lincoln No Prohibitionist.” 

The editor of THe OrtuHer Srmpr wishes to thank 
Collier's Weekly for its able exposition of the truth. 

The editorial follows: 

Austere invective is hurled at us by the National 
Prohibitionist we accuse the prohibition 
party of practical forgery in circulating what pur- 
ports to be a verbatim account of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s stand in favor of prohibition. Their only 
defense is that one old man alleges that Lincoln 
made this statement to him just before he died—a 
flimsy enough foundation, even if we had no real 
knowledge on the subject. From boyhood to age 
Lincoln was interested in temperance, and yet he is 


because 


nowhere on record, either in his own writing or in 


any authentic history, as speaking one word favor- 


“Bleeding Kansas” 
> 


HE efforts of the “drys” to prove that Kansas 
T is a model prohibition state are about as effec- 

tive as the attempt of the little boy with jam 
on his face to prove that he had not. been eating 
jam, 

The Richmond (Va:) Journal takes this fling at 
“Bleeding Kansas,” under the caption of “Its Pride 
and Shame”: 

“Kansas is the pride and shame of the Anti- 
Saloon League. It is a state which is notori- 
ously drunk from its own sobriety. It is chron- 
ically ‘dry’ and conscientiously ‘wet.’ No matter 
what happens in ‘liquor politics’ the state is 
brought forward either as a beautiful example 
of the model commonwealth or as a disgrace to 
the nation. 

“Necessarily Kansas cannot be everything at 
once. It is either a model state or it is not. 
Statistics and arguments of the Anti-Saloon 
League, led here by benighted Brother Cannon, 
who is on record against real temperance and 
pure prohibition, are generally discredited, since 
they are almost invariably colored by fanaticism. 

“Now, however, comes a serious statement 
from a lawyer who was born and raised in Kan- 
sas. His statement, read at a Kansas Day ban- 
quet, is published in the St. Louis Republic of 
last Monday. We shall expect vitriolic and 
frenzied denial, but Mr. Paul Conwell, who made 
the statement, cited government figures, which, 
as a rule, are accurate.” 


victed by due course of law, an imprisonment of short 
duration, would have been the appropriate punish- 
ment. How shall the perpetrators of this crime of 
murder be brought to justice? It is useless to at- 
tempt to indict them in the county, where the act has 
been committed, though they are known, the grand 
jury will not indict, for frequently men composing 
that body have been either parties to the crime or are 
in such sympathy with the perpetrators that they dis- 
regard their oaths of office. 


Lincoln Was “Wet” 


able to prohibition. Look, moreover, at what actual 
evidence we have. There is his famous speech in 
Illinois, explaining how much better than violence 
are education and persuasion. There is the liquor 
license which his own store took out, There is the 
ill-concealed impatience of his reply to the clergymen 
who bothered him about the drinking habits of 
General Grant. There is also something much more 
conclusive. Our sweet friends on the National Pro- 
Iubitionist, who call us such ugly names, have only 
to examine the records of the Legislature of Illinois. 
On December 19, 1840, it was moved to énact by 
amendment that “no person shall be licensed to sell 
vinous or spiritous liquors in this State.’ Abraham 
Lincoln moved to lay this amendment on the table. 
A week later an attempt was made to pass a pro- 
vision that a liquor license could be refused if a 
majority of the voters in the town, district or ward 
protested. Abraham Lincoln voted against this 
restriction. On January 13, he voted again to the 
same effect. We shall await calmly the National 
Prohibitionist’s reply.* * * * The present is not 
bound by our dead statesman’s views. It is bound, 
however, not to state those views falsely; and we 
hope, therefore, never to see circulated by the pro- 
hibitionists another document citing Abraham Lin- 
coln as an upholder of their creed. 


Common-Sense Doctor. 
[Detroit Free Press,] 


Among the passengers in a well-filled parlor car 
coming from Cleveland to Detroit was a lumber 
salesman from this end of the route. He is tall, 
has a deep voice, piercing eyes, a strong face and 
the general appearance associated with a professional 
man. Near him sat a pale gentleman, who moaned, 
moved restlessly in his seat and was unmistakably 
sick, 

“What's the matter?” abruptly asked the salesman. 

“I feel very ill.” 


“Pshaw! You don’t have to tell me that. Let me 
feel your pulse. I’m a doctor. Put out your tongue, 
Indigestion. T’ll fix you in five minutes.” He 
hurried to the water tank, poured out a big straw- 
colored dose and hurried back. 

“Swallow this.” 

“But it’s whisky. I never touch the stuff.” 

“Drink it or you won’t live ten miles, fast as we 
are going.” 

Down it went and shortly the two were laughing 
and talking as though neither had ever felt a pain. 

“Did I understand that you were a doctor?” tim- 
idly, from a young matron who carried a kicking, 
howling child in her arms. 

“Yes, ma’am.” And he never flinched. “Baby not 
well? Whew! What a temper!” as his keen eyes 
informed him that the youngster was a miniature 
Hercules, “He’s sound as a dollar, madam. Must 
be a pin. If it is not, spank him.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Calls The “Dry” Leaders “Bad Americans” 


N an editorial entitled “Bad Americans,” the 
Chicago Tribune observes: 

Prohibition leaders have begun a campaign 

which is dangerous to the safety of the country and 


utterly discreditable to themselves. The plan is to 


pledge 5,000,000 voters to vote against any party 
and any candidate who does not openly favor na- 
tional prohibition, regardless of his views on na- 
tional defense, on foreign policy, and on industrial 
preparedness. 


“The nation-wide movement for national prohibi- 
tion,” reads a statement issued by the committee of 
sixty, “furthered by the effort to secure 5,000,000 
voters to pledge themselves to vote only for such 
party and candidates as stand committed by state 
and national platform declaration to the overthrow 
of the liquor traffic, is beginning in its sweep through 
the country.” 


"This statement means that 5,000,000 voters will 
be asked to sacrafice every issue, however pressing 
and however necessary to the national safety, to 
the one issue of forcing prohibition on this country. 
The seriousness of such a pledge may be gauged 
today when we think what it might have meant in 
1860 and 1864. Such tactics might have led 5,000,000 


News from the Great American I 


Kansas Royalty 
[Topeka (Kan.) Capitol.] 

With Mayor J. E. House and City Attorney 
George Hayden directing operations from easy chairs 
in the Police Station, the purity squad under Chief 
Harvey Parsons last night raided three alleged joints. 

Mrs. Kathryn Tassell was caught in the first excur- 
sion. In the arrest of Mrs. Tassell city officials 
claim they have a queen of the liquor gang in 
Topeka. 


Going Kansas One Better 
[Davenport (Iowa) Democrat Leader. ] 

“The wettest dry state in the Union.” 

Thus does E. W. Chafin, one time candidate for 
President of the Prohibition ticket, sum up the situa- 
tion relative to the suppression of liquor sales in this 
state (Iowa). 


Martial Law in “Dry” Town 


[Nashville Tennessean.] 

The militia has taken charge of the situation in 
Girard, Ala. where special deputies raided twelve 
places and confiscated many thousand dollars worth 
of liquor held in violation of the Alabama pro- 
hibitory law. 


Prohibition Drink Kills Four 
[Motley County (Tex.) News.] 
Four men of this city are dead, one is dying, and 
six others are in a serious condition as the result 
of drinking hair tonic in lieu of whiskey. 


Policewoman Exposes Prohibition 
[Duluth (Minn.) Tribune.] 

Mrs. F. G. Hart, policewoman of Muncie, Ind., 
in an address to the Municipal League of Indiana, 
said : 

“T was the worst Prohibition crank in the country 
when I started to study the problem. I wanted every 
saloon closed and every bit of liquor confiscated. 
I have studied the problem thirty-two years and now 


voters to vote for disunion and for a continuance of 
human slavery. 

Perhaps the issues of this campaign are not so 
vital as those of 1861. They are certainly not much 
less vital. Prohibition leaders are proposing to knife 
any candidate, however sound his stand on the funda- 
mental issues before this country, if he does not 
agree with them. 


Would they vote for a candidate whose platform 
called for war with Germany or war with England 
just because he showed himself willing to fight the 
“liquor traffic” also? 
date whose two desires were unlimited immigration 
of orientals and prohibition ? 
pledge might easily mean. : 

It is asserted that 5,000,000 people in this country 
believe that all intoxicants should be prohibited. 
There are at those figures about 95,000,000 who do 
not believe with them. 


Would they vote for a candi- 


That is what such a 


If these 5,006,000 are serious they will continue to 
devote themselves to education, to persuasion of the 
other 95,000,000. 


majority and more, legislation against intoxicants 


Until they have educated the 


will be futile because it will not be enforced. Legis- 
lation against liquor is not enforced now. Where 


most people see no wrong in drinking and no harm 
in drinking, laws will not prevent drinking. 
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am not in favor of Prohibition because it does not 
prohibit. I am in position to know whether Prohibi- 
tion prohibits in Muncie, and I want to say it does 
not.” 


Depression Follows “Dry” Law 
[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 

With the advent of Prohibition, a feeling of de- 
pression has seized Mobile, Ala., according to former 
State Senator, Alfred M. Cohen, who returned yes- 
terday from a visit to that city. 

“The public finances are in a bad shape. There is 
talk of paying the salaries of teachers and other 
officials in scrip. There is no.community that has a 
finer class of people than Mobile, and they are not 
in favor of sumptuary legislation. Alabama was 
made dry, I was told, by a hand-picked legislature.” 





Drunkenness Wave in “Dry” Des Moines 
[Des Moines (Iowa) Evening Tribune. ] 

Rev, J. Edward Kirbye, “the Des Moines working- 
men’s friend,” declares today that in his five years 
in Des Moines, he had never seen more drunken men 
on the streets here than there were last night. 


Boom Time for “Blind Pigs” 
[Trinidad (Colo.) Chronicle News.] 

Is Prohibition prohibiting in Colorado? 

Police records at this writing are indicating clearly 
that there is fully as much if not more drunkenness 
and use of liquor with the sale of liquor prohibited 
through all liquor establishments closed, than there 
was during the corresponding period prior to the 
time the (dry) law went into effect. 


Conservation of Energy 
[Idaho Daily Statesman. ] 
In some counties of Idaho there are so many boot- 
leggers that they are contemplating wearing badges 
so as to avoid selling booze to each other, which is a 


manifest waste of time. 
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if we declare war on Mexico I wonder how many 

Anti-Saloon League officials will volunteer. 
* * * 

As we go to press the wine and beer drinking 
German army is still smashing into wee bits the 
Prohibition theory that drinking liquor injures hu- 
man efficiency. x r * 


Now that the Indianapolis convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League is over, we will have to go back to 
reading reports of such minor occurrences as the 
war in Europe, the Mexican trouble, and the Presi- 
dential campaign. 

* * k 

The Anti-Saloon League has weathered many a 
storm, but it does seem as though the action of the 
Prohibition party in repudiating national prohibition 
was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 

There is a certain United States District Judge 
who will invariably extend clemency to a prisoner if 
the man excuses his offense by saying, “Your Honor, 
drink did it.” 


building, and in consequence many prisoners who do 


The tip has gone around the federal 


not drink a drop are using the plea to get a “soft” 
sentence. The popularity of this excuse with other 
lying criminals has exerted considerable influence on 
persons who do not give the matter second thought 
And it’s the same the world over. 


THE SHADE OF WASHINGTON 
J. ELMER PFRIEM 


[A prohibition agitator was found guilty in Tacoma, Wash., 
of libelling the memory of George Washington by hurling dis- 
graceful epithets upon him and denouncing him as an “‘in- 
veterate drinker.’’-—News Item.] 


The shade of Washington, immortal, stands on 
Elysium’s shore; 

Not proud, erect as was his wont in better days o 
yore, 

But bent in sorrow and in shame, the shoulders once 
so straight, 

And bowed the head where heroes placed the laurels 
of the great. 

He stands in solemn thoughtfulness, enshroud in 
grey despair, 

And gazing on the land he loves, sees naught of 
freedom there. 


The bleeding form of Liberty he sees in prison 
chains, 

And in her stead o’er all the land an iron tyrant 
reigns. 

He sees Majority a king, who sits upon his throne 

And tramples ’neath his heels those rights which men 
have deemed their own; 

Who swells the taxes of the poor, and with a brazen 
hand 

Dictates how men shall live their lives in Freedom’s 
holy land. 


He sees his life-work rendered naught, he sees a 
servile race, : 

Who o’er his own fair name would cast the shadow 
of disgrace, 

For they would write in statute books a law that puts 
to scorn 

The men who make and drink with joy the Spirit 
of the Corn, 

And he in earthly life has made the drink and drunk 
it when 

About the goodly tavern board there gathered goodly 
men, 
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HE hidden purpose of some less scrupulous 
employers in advocating prohibition and 
total abstinence among their workmen is 
brought to light in an article in Reedy’s 
Whidden New 

Referring to the sudden popularity of 
the Prohibition propaganda among the 
turers, Mr, 


Mirror, by 


York writer. 


Graham, a well known 


manu fac- 
Graham says: 

“There is, however, reason to believe that 
this sudden manifestation of interest in the welfare 


every 


WOUNDED FRE) 





Employers 
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s Do It For Selfish 


of their 





Reasons Only 






employes is not wholly disinterested on 
the part of the employers, and that there is a phase 
of the question general public 


as well as the manufacturers and workers. 


labor unions. Others have fought against the eight- 
hour day.. By probably none of them have wages 
been increased sufficiently during the past ten years 
to keep pace with the great increase in the cost 
of living. It is, therefore, pretty clear that it is 
not philanthrepy, but self interest, that prompts 
their anti-drinking campaign. In giving up the habit 
of drinking an occasional glass of beer or wine will 
make the workers more efficient, this means a greater 
output and bigger profits for the manufacturer. But 
not one of the employers who have taken a stand 
against drinking has said anything about dividing 
these additional profits with his employes. 







that concerns the 









Employers Oppose Labor 


It is not a mere 










coincidence that of the 
manufacturers who insist that their employes shall 
not drink, opposition to or- 
Many of them refuse to recognize 


many 









have been active in 







ganized labor. 







SOLDIERS 





Here, then, is the secret of this new movement. 
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In recognition of their bravery, 








N all but 
pendence Day 
with the true 


nineteen 


Union, Inde- 


joyfully and 


states of the 
celebrated 
spirit of the occasion. 


is being 
Cannons 
are rumbling, fire-crackers pop shrilly, and a thou- 


sand other kinds of 


noise musses up the ozone in 
towns which allow an old-fashioned, unrestrained 
Fourth. In places which are committed to a sane 


observance of our greatest holiday, sane 


streams and other 


fishermen 
seine rod and- hook 
sit in the uncertain shade of wee willow 
flirting with a baby fish that should still be 
rocked in the cradle of the deep. 

Military preparedness is in the air everywhere. 
Swollen orators teetering on soap boxes at picnics 


not so sane, 
in hand, 


trees, 


endanger their own lives and the lives of the popu- 
lace standing close to them, by making impassioned 
love to the Stars and Stripes, and as they are past 
the army age-limit, by daring that Villa villain to 
come up and fight the American soldiers. 

Yet the people are happy, in spite of this, But in 
the nineteen Prohibition states things are different. 
Though orators there may talk of liberty until they 
are red, white and blue in the face, they know that 
they have no real liberty. Rather does the slavery 
of the days before 1776 still prevail in those sad- 
dened regions. 


these maimed warriors are being e 
Farquex, in the lovely garden adjoining her palace. 


By H. V. MARTIN 





The workers are demanding shorter hours and better 
wages. In reply the employers say: . ‘Stop drinking, 
save the 10 or 20 cents you now spend daily for beer, 
and you won’t need higher wages. If you don’t 
drink, you will be more efficient, you can work 
harder and longer, and need not worry about the 
eight-hour day.’ And as they figure on the greater 
output of the ‘temperate’ worker, they chuckle 
‘Great is the gospel of efficiency, and we are its 
prophets.’ 
















If this is what the anti-drinking movement among 
employers really means it is certain to fail of 
purpose, In the first place it is not true of the 
workers of the country as a whole that they are 
given to excessive drinking. Many of them do not 
drink liquors at all. A very large percentage of them 
drink in such moderation that their health and work- 
ing capacity are not affected; 
minority drink to excess. 












and only a small 
The attempt to put the 
blame for unfavorable labor conditions on the drink- 
ing habits of the workers has no foundation in 
fact. 














Will Not Remedy Conditions 


The manufacturers who are demanding that their 
employes become total abstainers are sadly mistaken 
if they believe for a moment that the movement for 
fairer and juster relations between employer and 
employe can be checked by raising the ‘temperance’ 
issue. The workers know that their plans for social 
betterment will be long delayed, if not made im- 

possible of achievement, if the people can be con- 
—— -_— ————— = vinced that liquor is the cause of all social ills. They 
know that giving up drinking will not bring about 
shorter hours, higher wages, or any of the-other re- 
forms for which they are striving. And they will 
resent the attempt to divert public attention from the 
need for social reforms by the pretense that ex- 
cessive drinking is responsible for the condition of 
labor. 














































Photo by Press Illustrating Co., N. Y. City. 
entertained with best wines, by Baroness 


A man in Kansas, the one hundred per cent baby 
of Prohibition is carrying a gorged 
basket to an Independence Day picnic, 


states, lunch 


leading a The attitude consistently taken by organized labor 


string of five small children. He is tired, brain- in regard to the use of intoxicants is that the mat- 
racked, thirsty. His tongue is like an unmoistened ter is one of personal tastes and habits, with which 
blotter. He wants a drink; not water, either, it does not presume to meddle. 


The leaders of or- 
ganized labor are temperate men and they condemn 
the abuses arising from intemperance, which they 
believe are largely due to too long hours, low 
standards of living resulting from low wages, and 
lack of opportunities for social recreation. They 
are convinced that with the establishment of better 
living conditions for the workers, drinking to excess, 
and the ills that flow from it, would practically dis- 
appear. 

One certain result of the manufacturers’ attempt 
to dictate to their employes as to the use of liquors 
will be the promotion of deceit and hypocrisy. A 
workman who has been accustomed to take a glass 
of beer or wine will not be likely to give up his job 
rather than submit to what he considers impudent 
meddling with his private affairs. He will continue 
to drink, even though he must drink in secret, and 
we may expect a crop of spies and private detectives 
who will be employed to watch all employes after 
work hours. 


I ask you: Is this man a free American citizen? 
ll answer that, myself, in a hurry. No! One bil- 
lion times No! He dare not drink openly, and he 
couldn’t if he had it, for fear the neighbors might 
see. He can’t drink, he can’t smoke, he can’t chew, 
without incurring the wrath of some whiskery-faced 
old hypocrite who wouldn’t drink anything at home 
less intoxicating than hard cider, and who wouldn't 
hesitate a moment to foreclose a mortgage on a poor 
widow’s farm, 

Patrick Henry once said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” I don’t believe anybody by the name of 
Patrick Henry ever lived in Kansas. 

A last question: On my knees I ask you: Could 
you celebrate the Fourth of July as it should be 
celebrated if you were in that state? 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, and all 
that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

“Await alike the inevitable hour; the paths of glory 
lead but to Kansas.” 
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smokeless Powder Dependent on Nation’s Distilleries 


By P. LINCOLN MITCHELL 


Captain Troop C, Ohio Cavalry, and Secretary Cincinnati Branch National Security League, in Leslie’s Weekly 


HE great conflict in Europe is constantly presenting tremendous ques- of the Naval Consulting Board. Mr. Breckler has prepared a table showing the 
tions to the warring nations and many of these questions are arising daily mashing capacity of the large distilleries of this country and finds a total 
from emergencies such as have never before occurred in the history of of 241,000 bushels. As there are about two and a half gallons of alcohol pro- 
the world. One of the most serious of these questions has been the duced per bushel, this makes a possible total of 602,500 gallons of alcohol per day. 

preparation of munitions. Indeed, according to many of the correspondents at Each gallon of alcohol weighs about seven pounds. This would make a possible 
the front and the statements of officers of high rank, the matter of daily output of 4,217,500 pounds. Estimating two pounds of powder 


ammunition has been the most vital one. Again and again, the 
lack of sufficient smokeless powder has been held responsible for 
defeat when victory was almost in sight. This particular 
phase of warfare is not a new one, for, in an infinitesimal 
way, it was forcibly illustrated at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, when the victorious American colonists were com- 
pelled to give way because of a lack of ammunition. 
It would be interesting to know how certain Con- 
gressmen who are such ardent advocates of pre- 
paredness can reconcile their position in this 
respect with their approval of National Pro- 
hibition. Asa matter of fact this country is 
entirely dependent upon the distilleries of 
the nation in the preparation and produc- 
tion of smokeless powder, the first essential 
in modern warfare. By careful estimate, 
the distilleries of the United States today 
have a daily capacity of 602,500 gallons of 
alcohol, all of which output could be de- 
voted to war purposes. Some of the figures 
presented herewith are certain to prove of 
profitable interest to all patriotic citizens of 
this country, especially the hundreds of 
thousands who are taking part in the prepared- 
ness parades in so many. of the large cities. 


to one pound of alcohol, this makes a grand total of 8,435,000 
pounds of smokeless powder daily. 























These figures..are based on the supposition that the total 
output of all distilleries running overtime is devoted 
solely to the production of alcohol for powder. No 
calculation is made for the great percentage of loss 
by evaporation in so volatile a substance as 
alcohol. Even in stress of war not all the 
alcohol produced could be devoted to mu- 
nitions. The industrial and medical demand 
must continue to be supplied. While it is 
impossible to estimate the amount that is 
now beittg used in the great war, it is 
quite certain that the consumption is far 
in excess of these figures. As is well 
known, the Naval Advisory Board has sent 
blanks for securing an industrial inven- 
tory for the army and navy. These blanks 
ask the name and character of the estab- 
lishment and a detailed description of the 
plant, manufacture, production, ete. In ad- 
dition, these two significant questions are 
asked : 
“Would you consider bidding upon reg- 
ular United States Army and Navy contracts 


Not only have the Allies bent every effort in time of peace! 


towards making all of the powder at home, but 
also, in spite of their most strenuous endeavors, 
they have imported enormous quantities from this 
and other countries, and are still unable to meet the 
demand required by battle fronts hundreds of miles 
long, where the daily consumption is almost beyond 
estimate. A case in point in this connection is Germany’s 
long-continued methods of preparedness. While the Allies 
have been suffering from the outset of the war through lack 

of sufficient ammunition and have been compelled to import the 
same from every available source, the Central Powers have been CAPT. P.L. MITCHELL. dential, non-partisan, non-political and wholly patriotic’) as 
able to meet their every requirement from the start. an essential factor in preparedness for the future. The questions 


“Would you consider accepting United 
States Army and Navy business in time of war 
on a cost plus reasonable profit basis?” 

In addition to the regular blanks for inventory 
sent to manufacturing plants, a supplemental sheet 
to distilleries has been furnished asking many detailed 
questions as to their capacity for producing alcohol. In 
other words, the Naval Advisory Board, recognizing its 

dependence upon the big distillers of the country, asks for 
detailed information (the same to be held as “strictly confi- 


While the distilleries in Germany and Austria have always been privately asked make it perfectly plain that the Naval Advisory 3oard has no thought or 
owned, the government in time of emergency was able to secure the enormous intention of purchase or ownership, but is simply anxious to secure accurate 
amount of alcohol necessary for making ammunition on the colossal scale recuired information, upon which it can count in any emergency, not only in time of war, 
by the present war. The farsightedness of German statesmen and their wonder- but in time of peace as well. 


It is even more evident from every question asked in this industrial inventory 
that the Naval Advisory Board presupposes the continued existence of these 
If these distilleries are destroyed, how will the government supply 


ful faculty for organization is shown in their fostering care of all industries in 
peace which are of special value in time of war. In this connection, this nation’s vat the 
possibilities for producing smokeless powder are very interestingly set forth by distilleries, EE 
A. M. Breckler, a chemist of Louisville, who is an associate member for Kentucky the necessary amount of alcohol essential to the manufacture of smokeless 
(Continued on page 2. 
















































The “Educate the Boy” 


HE desperate methods of Prohibitionists who 
attempt to pervert public opinion and further 
their propaganda by rejuvenating such ancient 

frauds as the notorious “Educate the Boy” story, are 
exposed and cudgeled in the following article by 
A. L. Meyer, in the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald: 

Nothing demonstrates so forcibly the desperate 
straits in which the Anti-Saloon League considers its 
cause as the rehashing of ancient prohibition litera- 
stories cut out of whole cloth without a 
scintilla of truth, such, for instance, as the old “Ohio 
boy” story; wherein it is alleged that an official of a 
certain Ohio liquor organization made a speech at 
one time advocating the creation of an appetite for 
drink amongst boys; in plain language, to debauch 
boys to increase the liquor dealer’s profit. 

H. B. Berck, of Dannebrog, Neb., sent a com- 
munication containing that story to an Omaha daily 
a few months ago, which being too contemptible, was 
allowed to pass without notice. But lo, and behold! 
the Rey. High again refers to this alleged incident in 
a recent communication to your paper. This “Ohio 
boy” story has been peddled around by the unscrupul- 
ous prohibition press, which has absolutely not the 
slightest regard for truthfulness, for a number of 
years. It made its appearance most conspicuously in 
an eastern magazine weekly of January 25, 1908. 
Careful investigation at that time elicited the fact 
that it was originated in the mind of a preacher, 
R. H. Wallace, who had been suspended from the 
church and who made affidavit that he had heard 
this story on or about the 14th day of February, 1874, 
in Wirthwein hall, Columbus, O., at a meeting where 
representatives of the liquor dealers were discussing 
their plans. 

Mind you, he is careful not to credit it in that 
affidavit to one of the officers of the Ohio State 
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Story Bobs Up Again 


Liquor League, while both Berck and High charge it 
to “an officer” of the same. 

Further investigation showed that Wirthwein hall, 
where Wallace swears to have heard such a speech 
in 1874, was not built until 1886, twelve years later. 
I have before me a picture of that hall, showing on 
its front the name and year of erection, 1886, and 
also an affidavit from the architect, Joseph Dauben, 
who planned this building, stating that he prepared 
plans for the same in 1887 for Philip Wirthwein, and 
that there was no other hall by that name in exist- 
ence prior to that time. 

Nevertheless Wayne B. Wheeler, superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, allowed that outrageous 
falsehood to be circulated by the millions through 
the official Anti-Saloon League press, although he 
admits himself that the minister’s conduct was in- 
vestigated by the official board of the Methodist 
church, and that he was suspended and charges 
ordered to*be placed against him at the next Ohio 
conference for imprudent, unministerial and un- 
Christian conduct. There you have the originator of 
“Educate the Boy” story. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, after care- 
ful investigation, adopted resolutions condemning it, 
and the Lever, a prohibition journal, the Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Bulletin, the Chicago Tribune, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, the Greenville Pa., Argus, the Blooming- 
ton, Del, News and New York Times, all ridiculed 
Collier's 
Weekly, a stanch old prohibition paper, warned the 
prohibitionists against such tactics. 

Further than that, the Ohio Liquor League, through 
its president, Mr. Timothy McDonald, offered a 
Standing reward of’ $500, which is still good, for 
any reasonable evidence that such remarks had ever 


the story and denounced it as a fake. 


$50, dated March 18. 


been made by anyone connected with that organiza- 
tion, or before any of its meetings. 

In 1914 the Rev. Henry S. Alkire, of Bloomington, — 
revived the story, penned same in the quiet of his 
study, and for the benefit of his hearers, added to it 
the following: 

'“T have as good ears as you and heard the stuff 
myself.” 9 
When the Rev. Alkire later was taken to task for 
the infamous misrepresentation, he tried to squirm 
out of it in a rambling reply by saying that some 
friend of his was out of town and could not give 
the desired information, but admitted having added, 
“T have as good ears as you and heard the stuff © 


myself.” 


Robert Halle sent a check for $50 to Mayor Cos- 
tello, of Bloomington, dated March 18, 1915, with — 
instructions to turn the same over to any worthy 
charity whenever Mr. Alkire could give evidence that — 
he had really heard the story. 

The mayor later on returned the check with the 
following letter: 

“Mr. Hate I return herewith your check for 
As the Rey, Alkire has not 
proven his assertions, the check was not delivered to 
charity. Jas. CosreLio, Mayor.” 

The Rey. True Wilson, of the Temperance Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Topeka, in his 
weekly bulletin of November 22, 1913, rehashed the 
old Ohio boy story and sent it to over 1,000 news- 
papers with request for reproduction. : 

I have today deposited a check for $200 with the 
First National Bank to be paid to any worthy charity 
in Omaha if any one whosoever can furnish any — 
reasonable evidence that the remarks attributed to an 
officer of the Ohio State Liquor League were ever — 
made at all. 








Alcohol A War Factor 


(Continued from First Page.) 


powder? Is the government to maintain its own 
distilleries or one great central plant? As for a 
single colossal plant, or even several plants capable 
of turning out over six hundred thousand gallons of 
alcohol per day, the mere suggestion in itself is im- 
practical. To concentrate this great factor in the 
production of smokeless powder into one or a few 
plants would mean the running of a tremendous 
risk in the matter of fire, accident, etc., even in times 
of peace. 

In case of war a few plants would be jeopardized 
in a far greater degree by efforts of the enemy to 
destroy these essential factories and the production 
of munitions. Or is the government to maintain its 
own distilleries, everywhere recognized as the most 
perishable form of property when not regularly 
operated? Such a proposition would entail an 
enormous additional expense throughout times of 
peace for the possible contingency of war, even pro- 
viding the same were practical. 

The annual internal revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment from liquors now amounts to some $250,000,000, 
representing more than one-third of the total revenue 
received by the United States. If the statesmen of 
this country are forehanded as those controlling the 
destinies of the Central Powers of Europe, and if 
they are to learn anything from the experience of 
the Allies in the present war, is not the conservation 
of the nation’s sources of alcohol a subject demand- 
ing the deepest study and most careful consideration ? 


I ° 

nsanity 
ANSAS, the “star” prohibition state, is oft 
in the public eye. Stories of drunkenness, 
moonshining and bootlegging out there are 

varied by this, from the Topeka State Journal: 

Insanity has increased nearly 14 per cent in Kansas 
in the last year. That was the statement issued 
today by Senator J. W. Howe, secretary for the 
State Board of Control. The report shows ad- 
mission of 772 new insane patients to the hospitals of 
Topeka, Osawatomie and Parsons in the last year 
as compared with a record of 671 new cases for the 
year ending June 30, 1915. 

The Howe report shows a total of 4,311 inmates 
of the institutions under the board’s management. 
Of these, 3,016 are in the Topeka, Osawatomie and 
Larned hospitals, with 525 in the Parsons hospital 
and 589 in the Winfield hospital. 

One of the really startling features of the report is 
the tremendous increase in the number of cases of 
insanity. The record of the Topeka state hospital 
shows that institution handled sixty more new insane 
The record for Osawa- 
tomie showed a slight decline, while the report of 


patients than a year ago. 


insane patients received at Parsons shows an in- 
crease of 150 per cent. In the year ending June 30, 
1915, the Parsons hospital received 33 new insane 
patients, while in the year just ended the total 
reached 80. ; 


1rOws in 


WITT 


‘Kansas. 


Reports from the Topeka hospital show a total” 
of 410 new cases during the year just ended as 
against 350 last year. The year’s record at Osawa- 
tomie was 282 new patients as against 288 the prev- 
ious year. The Parsons hospital—intended originally 
as an institution for the care of epileptics—received — 
80 insane patients during the year, as against 33 the 
previous year. E 

Increase in the number of imbeciles received at 
Winfield showed an even greater record than the ~ 
increase in insanity. The increase for Winfield dur- 
ing the year was slightly more than 50 per cent. In_ 
the year just ended, Winfield received 120 new cases 
as against 79 the previous twelve months. — 

In all institutions except Osawatomie the number — 
of new male patients greatly exceeded females. P 
Topeka hospital received 248 male patients. Par-~ 
sons received 55 males and 25 females. Winfield’s _ 
record was 85 males and 35 females. At Osawato- 
mie 182 males and 150 females were received. The 
total for the institutions during the year was 520 
males and 372 females. ; : 

Topeka state hospital is far in the lead of other” 
state institutions in the number of patients treated. 
The report shows 11,656 patients in the Topeka 
hospital as against 1,348 at Osawatomie, 113 at 
Larned, 525 at Parsons, 589 at Winfield and 181 at” 
the Atchinson orphans’ home. a 

















Not Liquor, 


HE oft-repeated prohibition claim that 

liquor is the source of crime is exposed 

as an absolute falacy by Robert Black- 

wood, a writer in the Forum. The writer, 
quoting official statistics, shows there is no rela- 
tion between drink and crime and that prohibition 
has failed to lessen lawlessness in those states where 
it has been adopted. The following paragraphs are 
excerpts from the article: 

That the use of alcoholic beverages is the chief 
cause of crime is an assertion constantly made by 
the advocates of prohibitory laws. So persistent have 
been their statements to this effect that their iteration 
and reiteration have created a widespread and deep- 
rooted belief in their truth. The general public, see- 
ing these assertions made without contradiction has 
accepted them as a matter of course, so that the 
average citizen, if asked whether he thought that 
drink is largely responsible for our criminals, would 
unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. 

The origin for this popular belief concerning the 
relation of drinking to crime is to be found in the 
natural desire of the criminal to avoid responsibility 
‘for his wrongful acts. The man of weak will or 
crooked tendencies who violates the laws that society 
has made for its protection, hopes to create sympathy 
by saying, “I was not to blame; drink weakened my 
will and led me to commit this crime.” When 
it was found that credulous juries and judges were 
inclined to look upon a criminal’s drinking habits 
as a reason for leniency, the plea became highly 
popular, so that in course of time it became the 
customary thing for a prisoner to say: “I was drunk,” 
or “drink made me a criminal.” Al Jennings, the 
Oklahoma train robber, relates in his autobiography 
that his fellow prisoners always told the warden 
' or visitors that liquor was the cause of their going 
wrong, but that in private conversation with him 
they would admit that this was only a “gag” to enlist 
sympathy, and help to get them out of jail sooner. 
Convincing proof that liquor-drinking does not 
cause crime is found in the statistics relating to the 
number of persons who drink, and the number of 
criminals. At least eighty per cent of the adult male 
population of New York State uses liquor. There 
are nearly 3,000,000 adults in that state, of whom 
2,400,000 drink. The report of the State Commis- 
sion of Prisons (Page 554) for 1914, gives the num- 
ber of males sentenced to imprisonment after con- 
viction during that year as 19,293, or less than ONE 
per cent. Two million four hundred thousand men 
drink. Of these less than one per cent commit 
crimes. If liquor makes criminals of the one per cent, 
why does it not have the same effect on the ninety- 
nine per cent? Or to put it another way: if the 
use of liquor causes one per cent of the drinkers 
to become criminals, does it keep the ninety-nine per 
cent virtuous? How can drink be held to be the 
cause of crime, if it affects less than one per cent 
of the men who use it? 

The prohibitionist reply to the figures above quoted 
is that liquor only makes criminals of people with 
weak wills, and that this is the reason why such 
a small percentage of the liquor users are criminals. 
If this is true, does it not show that it is the lack 
of moral character, or of self-control, that leads both 
to excessive drinking and to crime? That ninety- 
nine per cent of liquor drinkers are not criminals 
proves that it is the weak will of the one per cent 
that is responsible for their criminal acts. If drinking 
liquor was of itself the cause of crime, all drinkers 
should be criminals. When the prohibitionists say 
that liquor-drinking makes criminals only of the 
weak-willed, they admit that it is weakness of will 
that is the source of crime. 

In recent years, the consensus of opinion among 
criminologists is that the chief causes of crime are: 
defective mentality, inherited weakness of will; mal- 
nutrition (insufficient or improper feeding in child- 
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hood) ; lack of proper moral training in youth; un- 
wise selection by parents of unsuitable trades or 
vocations; and very largely, to poverty. 

The claim that liquor drinking is the cause 01 
seventy or ninety per cent of crime is clearly dis- 
proved by a brief examination of the more serious 
offenses against the laws. There are no complete 
statistics on this subject for the whole country, but 
those of New York State, with 10,000,000 population, 
may be regarded as fairly representative. The report 
of the State Commissioner of Prisons for 1914, Pages 
949-496, gives the following record of admissions 
to all the state prisons for that year: 


Total number of prisoners admitted, 3,368. 
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jut Weakness and Poverty, Says Forum Writer 


Of this number the rec- 
convicts 


inal offenses in that year. 
ords show that 8,351 were of temperate’ 
habits; 707 intemperate, and 30 “unknown. The 
percentage of intemperate was only 7.77; instead of 
the alleged 70-90 per cent. 

As a remedy for the crimes alleged to be due to 
the use of liquor, the prohibitionists advocate the 
enactment of laws forbiddieg the sale, or manufacture 
for sale, of all kinds of alcoholic beverages. In 
support of this claim, they give what purport to be 
statistics showing that prohibition has 
crime-in the states that have tried it. 

Unfortunately for the prohibitionists, the reports 


decreased 


from the various states—wet and dry—do not sup- 


























Males, 3,327; females, 41. 


Convicted of abandonment ............ 24 
" iS abAUCtION °..ien nee ens 32 
* C6, SAT SOM cane ta eRe ne oes 47 
c irr DAGalnly, cc citoette eer ete 25 


burglary (various degrees) 78 
carrying concealed and 


dangerous weapons..... 127 
if FOR tOLtlON sss tice ees ee 23 
4 MS FOP SEY. sive ss pos 106 
4 “ grand larceny (various de- 

STEES) ive ese 58 


receiving stolen property.. 100 
robbery (various degrees) 318 

These offenses constitute nearly seventy per cent 
of the total number. It will not be seriously pre- 
tended that any considerable proportion of them 
are due to the use of liquor or committed while 
under the influence of liquor. Men do not engage 
in burglary while drunk. It is impossible to conceive 
of men planning to commit forgery or grand larceny 
while intoxicated. Drink has no relation to the car- 
rying of concealed weapons, nor is it responsible for 
receivers of stolen property. 

Another important fact bearing on this question 
is found in the report of the Secretary of State for 
New York on “Statistics of Crime” for 1914, which 
gives detailed records of 9,088 convictions for crim- 


Photo by Feature Photo Service, New York City. 
An important adjunct to the efficient German Army is its supply of liquor. The above scene 
shows Germans sending back from the front empty bottles to be refilled. 


port their claims. Thus the United States Census 
3ureau reports that Maine, which has had prohibi- 
tion for sixty years, has an average of 98.3 sentenced 
prisoners per 100,000 population, Wisconsin, a wet 
state, has only 71.8. Kansas, prohibition for forty 
years, has 91.1 prisoners per 100,000. 
neighboring wet state, with almost the same soil, 
climate, and character of population, has only 55.1. 
North Dakota, dry for twenty-five years, has 63.6 
prisoners per 100,000. The sister state of South 
Dakota, wet, has only 47.8. Georgia, prohibition for 
eight years, has 191.4 prisoners per 100,000. New 
York State, said to be the wettest in the Union, has 
only 137.3. These figures show conclusively that 
prohibition does not diminish crime, and discredit 
the assertions to the contrary by the prohibition 
propaganda. 


Nebraska, a 


No sensible person claims that. liquor-drinking 
diminished crime in these wet states, yet it would 
be just as reasonable as the assertion that prohibition 
decreases crime in the dry states. Two facts are 
clearly established by these statistics: that the use of 
liquor is not a material factor in the causation of 
crime, and that prohibition would not in any degree 


lessen the number of criminal acts. 








































































HE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE and other 

prohibition organizations spend at least two 

million dollars annually in their agitation for 
sumptuary laws. Where does this money come 
from? 

Prohibition professes to be a movement in the 
interest of the working classes. Did the corpora- 
tion owners who are putting up the funds for the 
drys ever do anything in the interest of labor? 

When the demand for social reform legislation 
grows so strong that State legislatures and Con- 
gress must deal with it, the Prohibition question is 
always pushed to the front as the issue of the day. 
Have you any idea why this happens? 

Many of the big moneyed men who are boosting 
Prohibition have always opposed organized labor. 
Do you suppose that they would give up so liber- 
ally if they didn’t think that they are choking off 


Foes of Labor ta 























By WHIDDEN GRAHAM 


legislation that might give their employes a square 
deal? 

The Prohibitionists tell the people that drink is 
the cause of poverty, low wages, long hours, child- 
labor, bad housing conditions, etc. Of course this 
isn’t true, but doesn’t it look as though they are 
afraid that the workers will find out the real cause 
of these evils? 

When an attempt was made in the New York 
State legislature at its recent session to amend the 
labor laws so as to allow cannery owners to work 
their women employees longer hours, the legislators 
who voted for long hours were in many instances 
the same men who voted for Prohibition. Does this 
fact suggest anything to you? 

Prohibition is essentially class legislation, as the 
rich employers can import liquors from “wet” 
states or foreign countries for their own use. Have 
you noticed any of the corporation magnates who 


Prohibitionists 





denounce as “class legislation” laws to promote the — 
welfare of labor, say anything against depriving 
the working classes of a harmless pleasure? z 

Hundreds of thousands of men would be thrown ~ 
out of work if the Prohibitionists had their way. — 
This would make more competition for jobs, and 
help keep wages down. Is this why the big employ- | 
ers are keeping the Prohibition agitation alive? = 

Autocratic Russia suppresses the sale of liquor as _ 
a war measure. Free America is asked to take a 
similar course in time of peace. Will 15,000,000 — 
American workers submit to the dictation of the — 
petty czars of the Anti-Saloon League? 

The’ Prohibitionists say that if the workers are 
forced into giving up alcoholic beverages they will _ 
become more efficient and able to work harder. — 
This would be a fine thing for the employers, who 
would make bigger profits, but what does organized 4 
labor think about it? : 
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+ NEW CRUSADE,” is the title of an edi- 
torial by Michael Monahan, intimate of the 
late Elbert Hubbard, in the former’s maga- 

zine, The Phoenix. Monahan observes: 


'There is some talk of an organized movement or 
“crusade” (we have a passion for crusades in this 
country) to prohibit the use of tobacco in the United 
States and its dependencies, etc. We were sure it 
would come, and indeed it has long heen predicted ; 
even by the present writer, for instance. But I made 
the mistake of putting it too far in the future. I 
forgot that Prohibition, once fairly started, seems 
to wear the Seven-League boots of the fable. 


Well, why shouldn’t this movement come along? 
It is quite as logical as the demand for the prohibi- 
tion of liquor. Indeed the arguments for both are 
precisely similar and conduct to the same conclusion, 
viz., that Americans are not competent to exercise 
their will and judgment in regard to using tobacco, 
and the pressure of the law must therefore be ap- 
plied. Only the change of a word, you see! 


Read the following sample culled from some “re- 
form” literature on the subject: 


“Whiskey, morphine and cocaine spell their own 
words of warning. Tobacco does not. 


But few people fall victims to whiskey com- 
pared with the whole. Only three per cent of the 
world’s population are drunkards. But tobacco 
spares none. Less than three per cent are non- 
users of this noxious weed. 


The Tobacconist, like the brewer or distiller, is 
anxious to become his brother’s keeper—for his 
own use. There is not the slightest excuse for his 
avocation. He is in a business whose sole tendency 
is to kill. It has not one redeeming feature. Its 
altar is greed, and its priest is ruin. 


Lady Nicotine may be more refined than the 
demon Rum, but she gets in her subtle work just 
the same. What Rum does clumsily, she performs 
with exquisite art; and where Rum carries off her 
thousands, she vanquishes her tens of thousands. 


Consult your criminologists and keepers of 
prisons as to the relation of tobacco to crime, and 
you will find that the real criminal, the really de- 
praved, professional sneakthief, highwayman or 
burglar is the pupil of the tobacconist as well as 
the saloon-keeper. The man who learns to skill- 
fully handle cigarettes, too often becomes an ex- 
pert in the handling of billies, pass-keys and the 
forger’s pen. 





The tobacconist cannot offer a single valid reason 
for the existence of his business. It is an altar of 
greed, upon which every year millions of his fel- 
low beings are ruthlessly sacrificed.” 


How joyously familiar all this sounds! In fact it 
is the old prohibition pattern adapted to the new sub- 
ject without any change to speak of. Wonderful that 
the liquor prohibitionist did not think or at least 


.-~act~on this idea-before._-He can drive both “reforms” 


teamwise or tandem with ease and force, while the 
financial rewards are sure to be doubled. Just think 
how the sympathetic spinsters of the land and the 
pious, easy dowagers will open their fat purses for 
the new Crusade! In some respects it is more ap- 
pealing and may pull better than the Old Game. 
And the boys don’t have to learn any new tricks. 

I congratulate the Merry Men of the Prohibition 
Regular Army on the outlook for a profitable and 
indefinite extension of their term of service. The 
Prohibition program is in truth without limit or re- 
striction; like the veterans of Caesar, they proceed 
from conquest to conquest; and their job goes on 
forever! 


Has It Come To This? 
[Crowley (La.) Signal.] 

Representative Zaunbrecher, of Acadia Parish, 
announced last night that he will introduce a bill re- 
quiring all Prohibitionists in the State to register 
with the clerks of the district courts and with the 
registrar of voters in the Parish of Orleans. The 
bill will prohibit a Prohibitionist from buying, re- 
ceiving or drinking intoxicating liquors, and liquor 
dealers or saloonkeepers will be prohibited from 
selling intoxicating drinks to a Prohibitionist. Vio- 
lation of the act will be made a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment in the parish jail. 


Horrors of Prohibition. 
[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Prohibitionists throughout the country are overjoyed 
because Mississippi is “dry.” So are we. The Pro- 
hibition bill enacted by the Mississippi Legislature last 
week provides that each person is entitled to one quart 
of whiskey and 24 pints of beer every 15 days. 


Ought To Be Some Wake. 


[Chicago Post.] 
A man named Coffin has given $50,000 to thé Pro- 
hibition party’s campaign. With that amount to 
spend the affair ought not to be a funeral. 


How He Saved. fast 


[Bethlehem (Pa,) Globe.] 















































T has often been remarked that when one tries 

to save—say, a man by abstaining from tobacco — 

or cigars and a woman from candy and ice 
cream—the amount unexpended goes into something 
else just.as unnecessary. It is all like saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung. According to a- : 
Western paper, the Hon. William Allen White has 
given his personal experience with the water wagon By, 
in prohibition Kansas, and says: “We have ‘saved 
about $20 a head from our liquor bill to spend fo 
things worth while.” Then he gives the following 
as to the manner the savings went in another 
direction: 





Subscription to Commoner...........---- eS Np ake 
Phonograph record of “Old Black Joe”... 25 
Ditto of “We Shall Meet Beside the River” 25 — 
2 celluloid collars at 18 cents...... 5 eee 36. 
1 pair mail order yellow shoes............ 198 
1,000 shares of Mexican mine stock..... «LOD Se 
2 cakes of scented toilet soap... 
1 pigs-in-clover puzzle........... ie a ae 40 
1 box mail-order ‘cigarss..aeeee ee 100 
1 copy of “The Life and Times of James — 
A. Garfield 2%. vy cs es tne ee EN 
Chautauqua season ticket........ er epee 
For the heathen in Borneo......... ~sioiehaietal 
For the ditto in Formosa........ hase : 
For the ditto in’ Guatemala.. came aeuee 
4 bottles of cologne water......:....:... 
Peanuts and chewing gum.............565 
1 Brazilian diamond scarf pin....... ae 
1 copy of “Night Life in Chicago”........ 
1 copy of “Confession of an Actress”..... 
Postage on 62 applications for government 





documents.) ckeeec cee eee siya 
Postage on 38 answers to fake advertise- — 

ANON CS sie iors. a: 5 qras vale tetetNelorata er ae PD rts 
l divining rod... 0.0%) e ane. eee 7 ee 
4 pounds of stick candy......... + eee Was 
Subscription to Ed. Howe’s Monthly...... 10 
1 genuine Gaurnerium violin (by mail).. 2 10 


Icmad stone: A 'abe es cciek Oh ee Save 


pa 

That is not altogether a bit of humor. If everyone 
kept a daily list of what he spends, it will be seen 
that the money is not wasted on so-called luxuries, 
like tobacco, beer, candy and ice cream, but on many 
another thing we could well do without, and to. 
which we never give a thought. a ke 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“‘The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth.’’ 
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THE SPECTRE OF DESOLATION. 


HERE is a chalk-white form that hovers over the dormant business 
horizon. There is a bony hand that creeps from out a shroud-black 
sleeve and wrings the life-blood from the laboring heart of trade. The 
form and hand are that of the Living Death whose name is Prohibition. 
Industry after industry it seizes in its grasp, breaks.and leaves help- 
lessly by the wayside. Amid the tangled mass of its victims lies many 
a once prosperous hotel, for hotels are choice morsels to the envoy of 
Destruction. 

From the distant West comes the echo of the havoc wrought by 
Prohibition. Patrick Mullens, owner of three hotels in Washington, 
states that since the advent of the nostrum the earning capacity of the 
property has decreased nearly one-third, while the valuation has de- 
creased proportionately. 

“T have the figures to back up my statement,’ Mullens declared. 
“Before prohibition, the total rentals per month on the Washington 
building were $1,735. I am now getting $1,110, or a deficit of $535 per 
month. In the Montana hotel my total rentals were $610. Now [I re- 
ceive $310, a decrease of $300 per month, almost half of what I received 
previously. The Michigan hotel formerly brought me $700 per month. 
Now I get $475, a decrease of $225 pe: month.” 

From Colorado comes the statement of one of the famous Rector 
brothers that the loss to hotels of that State is enormous. 

-The East contributes the pathetic story of an aged hotel owner 
driven to penniless poverty by Prohibition. 

The hotel is the industrial heart of the community. When it is no 
longer patronized, communication with the outside world has ceased 
to exist, and Stagnation, the slumbering sister of Damnation, whose 
children are Indolence, Retrogression and Decay, reigns supreme. 


444 
THE GREAT DISTURBER. 


A> a governmental disturber, there is nothing so effective as Prohibi- 
tion. No other law, or half-dozen laws, can cause so much brain-fag 
and so many sleepless nights for legislators who are called upon to devise 
means of enforcing the law or devising measures to offset the lawless 
activities that follow in its wake. 

Seattle, Wash., is today experiencing the dire effects of Prohibition, 
and Seattle is in a quandary. 

One of the most noticeable effects of Prohibition in the Puget 
Sound metropolis is the great increase in the number of drug stores. 
Press dispatches state that they have been increased since January Ist 
by more than 130; and Seattle is reputed to be “the most healthful city 
in America.” 


Seattle has wrestled with this problem in vain. Stores have been 


_ raided; property has been destroyed. Legislators are at wit’s end, and 


as a final desperate effort have proposed the imposition of a $1,000 a 
year license upon drug stores engaged in the sale of liquor, and making 
the buyer as well as the seller guilty of a misdemeanor, and declaring it 
unlawful to drink liquor in a cafe or public place. 

Some time in the not distant future Washingtonians will learn that 
a law depriving the people of their right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” cannot be successfully enforced in America. 

Incidentally, what has become of the old claim that Prohibitionists 
do not interfere with the individual’s rights to drink, but are merely 
fighting the manufacture and sale of liquor? 


eet 


“T AM opposed to Prohibition because of my experience of thirty-five 
years in Kansas. It prohibits the sale of liquor under protection and 
guidance of law, and fosters and encourages crime by its sale in defiance 
of law.”—J. D. Flanagan, former Kansas Sheriff and State Legislator. 
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OUR NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE orators tell us that this is a 
ruined by liquor. 

From the founding of our government the production and regu- 
lated sale of liquors in the United States show a continuous increase pro- 
portioned to population, and checked only at intervals by financial de- 
pression, 

The world’s history affords no instance of progress equal to ours 
in the one hundred and forty years of our national life. During all this 
time the temperate use of liquor has gone hand in hand with our national 
advancement. 

In every section of our country the evidences of magnificent 
achievements refute the calumny that ours is a land made inefficient by 
drink. 

No lover of his country could utter a more loyal prayer than that 
the next century of our history may be marked by an equal growth in 
sobriety, good morals and material success. 


country 


PROHIBITION INTOLERANCE. 


[ NTOLERANCE has ever been a scourge upon mankind. It has 
caused the greatest poverty, the cruelest suffering, and the bloodiest 
wars in the history of the universe. It plunged all medieval -urope into 
the cesspool of stagnation, and clipped the gorgeous wings of Progress. 

Intolerance is the backbone of Prohibition; it is the corner-stone 
upon which the whole structure rests. It is spreading poverty and suf- 
fering—yes, hatred!—in America today just as it did in Europe cen- 
turies ago. “4 

But there is an eternally vigilant army that watches over the destiny 
of Progress and Liberty; its banner is the banner of Warren, who died 
for American freedom on Bunker Hill, and in its ranks are the millions 
of free-born, liberty-loving American citizens. 


LET US BE VIGILANT 


N° greater truism was ever uttered than that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The human story is but the recital of man’s 
achievements of various forms of freedom, int@rwoven with the attempt 
of an unscrupulous or bigoted few to deprive their fellowmen of some 
cherished and inalienable right. 

Man has seen his civil-rights denied and abridged by the few, he 
has seen his religious rights frustrated and confined, and through it all 
he has come out victorious only to find in the present day the foundation 
of his personal liberty shaken by the repeated assaults of the fanatic 
and bigot. 

* False morality, quack science and manufactured economics are the 
weapons in the hand of the enemy. 

We are little disposed at present to enumerate the fallacies of 
Prohibition and little know how others may view the question, but as for 
us, we would rather live in poverty, as free men, at liberty to choose our 
own diet, than dwell in tapestried halls as slaves to another’s palate. 

Such is our stand, and such we believe is the stand of nearly one 
hundred million Americans; and we are of the firm conviction that we 
will never descend to the depths of Prohibition slavery as long as man 
is endowed with the power of “eternal vigilance.” 
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“D ROHIBITION has not and does not make men abstainers or even 
temperate, but in addition to increasing intemperance, makes men, 
otherwise law-abiding, law-breakers. The liquor business requires just 
and fair regulation* * *. Prohibition is unfair, unjust and makes for 
unfreedom, and is anti-Americanism.”’—Samuel Gompers, President 
American Federation of Labor. 
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DO not believe that men can be legislated into angels—even red- 
nosed angels. The ‘blue laws’ of New England—dead letters for the 
most part—did more harm to the people, whilst they lasted, than all 
other agencies united.”—Henry Watterson. 

& & & 
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be D RUNKENNESS is not the sin of the drink, but of the drunkard.” 
—-Cardinal Manning. 


‘ 


O man with sense will argue that the spectacle of a drunkard or a 
whole troop of drunkards, in a ditch, should be used as an argu- 

ment to deprive the whole race of the kindly blessing that maketh glad 

the heart of man, saint and sinner alike.”—Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 


&£eet 
sip! is of great importance to a republic not only to guard society 
against the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part of society 


against the oppression of the other. Justice is the end of government; 
it is the end of civil society.”—James Madison. 






















LL ye who believe that the Church stands for 
Prohibition, list to this account from the De- 
troit Press: 

“T would rather be the friend 
sellers than of some saints. 


of some liquor 


“Poverty more frequently drives men to drink 
than drink drives men to poverty. 


“The saloon is the poor man’s club.” 


That was what Bishop Charles D. Williams, of 
the Episcopal diocese of Michigan, told a meeting 
of ministers at the Y. M. C. A. Friday noon. 

Then he asked “What have the ‘drys’ to offer in 
its place?” 

Prefacing his remarks before the 100 and more 
“dry” advocates, mostly pastors of Detroit churches, 
Bishop Williams stated that he desired to establish 
his position in the prohibition campaign, principally 
because of statements and 
begn given publicity recently. 


circulars which have 

“This is the first time I have appeared as a ‘dry’ 
speaker,” said the Bishop. “My position has been 
generally misunderstood and I have been grossly 
misrepresented in the press. I can not conscienti- 
ously take an extreme position in this matter. I see 


a great moral evil in material things. To me there 


A Grand Jury Report. 


The Tensas Gazette, published at St. Joseph, La., 
reports a rather extraordinary condition of things 
as bearing upon the issue of “high license” and pro- 

a a ia 


hibition. The Gazette is the chief newspaper of 
Tensas parish, the population of which is given at 
18.000, of which nearly 16,000 are negroes.. The 
parish has high license under local option; it has 
three towns in its borders and one saloon in each. 
The Gazette reports the findings of the grand jury 
of the parish for the six months just past, in which 
occurs the following passage: “We have found no 
indictment whatever, and wish to congratulate the 
people of the parish on the entire absence of crime 
for the past six months.” 

Reporting the record of the court, the Gazette says: 

“The report of the grand jury recites that no in- 
dictments were returned, as there has been no crime 
in the parish in the last year, a fact of which our 
should be 
worthy of mention is the incredible time in which 


people justly proud. Another matter 
the work of the parish inquisitorial body was dis- 
patched. 
the jury empaneled, whereupon his honor delivered 


Court was convened at 10 o’clock, and 


the usual charge and the jury retired to investigate 
whatever matters to which their attention might be 
called. 


report and were discharged at 11:25, after having 


Completing their labors, the jury made their 


been in session just one hour and twenty-five min- 
utes, a record almost without parallel, and which 
reflects happily on the peace and order obtaining in 
this parish.” 

We should say that the people would believe that 
the millennium was at hand if anything like that 
were to happen in a county of this state having 18,000 
population. It would seem that there is a way to 
prevent drunkenness and public disorder, and that 
the people of Tensas parish, Louisiana, have found it. 
Think of a grand jury that hadn’t met in twelve 
months getting through with its business in an hour 
and a half, and which, after thorough investigation, 
finds nothing having been done within its jurisdic- 
tion that was indictable! Local option may not ac- 
count for this remarkable condition, but certainly 


prohibition doesn’t.—Chatianooga Times. 


Bishop Williams, of Michigan 
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is no moral evil in the drinking of beer or wine, the 
playing of cards or dancing, if properly handled. 


“T have always stood for temperance in all things, 
not only in drinking, but as well in the lusts of the 
flesh and the immoderate use of the tongue. There 
are some preachers who do not know how to handle 


their tongue any more than some men know how to 
handle drink. 


“Personal liberty was guaranteed us under the 
constitution and I stand for personal liberty. Some 
preachers would abrogate it to the background and 
establish in its place total abstinence, which in- 
fringes on personal liberty. I believe in license and 
regulation, but I can not say that I condemn liquor 
sellers under all circumstances. I have met and 
known liquor sellers who were men and perfect gen- 
tlemen; and I know of a case where a pastor was 
trying to exist on $360 a year and support his family, 
and when his parishioners did not come forward in 
the time of financial need a saloonkeeper did, 


“Tn line with my avowed belief in personal liberty 
I believe it perfectly proper that Michigan citizens 
should express their preference as to whether the 
state should be ‘wet’ or ‘dry.’ 


“But there are other things which should be legis- 
lated upon also. The saloon is the poor man’s club. 





What have the Prohibitionists to offer in its place? 
Are we going to close the saloons, deprive the work- 
ingman of his glass of beer, and then fold our arms? 
If we do, all our work will be for naught. We must 
continue the work and provide recreation fields and 
other forms of amusement or Michigan, if voted 
‘dry,’ will not live up to the law. In Bangor, Me., in 
a prohibition state, sixty saloons are running openly, 
because public sentiment so decrees, and even su- 
preme court rulings of the state are governed by 
public sentiment. 

“And why concentrate all our venom on the liquor 
interests? Why not regulate the real estate inter- 
ests, who are manipulating real estate in Detroit 
until it is almost out of the question to buy a home 
in the city? Why not regulate the stores and fac- 
tories who employ thousands of girls and pay such 
miserable wages that young women are obliged to 
resort to dubious means to eke out existence? 

“Tt is true that distillers and brewers are not 
hypocritical enough to rent pews in our churches. 
But these same merchants and manufacturers who 
refuse to properly remunerate their workers do. 
What are we going to do about it? Are we going 
after the saloon man alone and leave these other 
problems unsettled? If we are we will fall short of 
our duty.” 








“SAVE THE BOY” 
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Use Many Cars. : 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association, held in 
Louisville, brought out an interesting fact in connec- 
tion with the automobile industry. Local automobile 
dealers made a canvass of the convention, which was 
attended by wine pressers, distillers and wholesalers 
from all over the United States. The inquiries de- 
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veloped that the liquor industry in the United States 
has spent not less than $25,000,000 for motor trucks 
and automobiles, and that the annual replenishment 
cost is not less than $20,000,000. It develops that 


deliveries of wet goods are largely made with power 
vehicles. The purchases are from the modest Ford, 
for the use of the salesman, to the biggest and most 
expensive truck for the delivery of the product— 
Auto Review, St. Louis. 
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_ Oh, Hum! These 


T took three dog days to produce the National 
I Prohibition platform and candidates. Such are 

the traditions of national conventions or such 
the charms of St. Paul. The platform is worth the 
time. The initiative, referendum, and recall, dear 
once to Mr. Roosevelt and his Progressives, dear, 
long before their prime, to the Hon. Cyclone Davis, 
of Texas and Washington, find a fit and last refuge 
in the bosom of the “drys.” The same indefatigable 
collectors of decayed issues cry for government 
ownership of public utilities. And they shelter in 
an unofficial nook of the platform a good word for 
Christian ‘Science and chiropractice. They might 
have been kind to chiromancy, too. Possibly they 
were. Only summaries of the majestic work have 
reached the longing East. It is beautiful, worthy 
of a great little party which understands the art of 
growing less. 

It is curious how Ex-Governors, the Ex-ray burned 
implacably into them, cluster about a “dry” nomina- 
tion. There was Eugene Noble Foss, of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican-Democratic-Prohibitionist. Why 
wasn’t he taken? To speak after the manner 
of the profane, he would have given the “drys” a 
better run for their money. He is forehanded. He 
is a liberal’ campaigner. And New York’s illus- 
trious martyr, the Hon. William Sulzer, why was he 
not chosen? At least he might have been consoled 
by the nomination for Vice-President, which was 
given to a worthy citizen of Tennessee, Dr. Land- 
roth, without any consideration for the feelings of 
former Governors on the waiting list. Possibly they 
were thought to be sufficiently soothed by the nomi- 
nation of former Governor J. Frank Hanly, of 
Indiana. 

That nomination vindicates him from the reckless 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


“Dry” Dog Days. 


charge made by the Hon. Eugene W. Chafin, Pro- 
hibition candidate for President in 1908 and 1912, 
and this year a Sulzer man, At a conference, de- 
scribed “as an old-fashioned prohibition love feast,” 
in St. Paul the day before the convention, Mr. Chafin 
offered this dish of charity: 

“Hanly was invited to come and address this con- 
ference today. He replied that he would come for 
$150, his regular fee for a lecture. 
selfish.” 

It is pleasanter to turn to the charactefistic con- 
vention scene when the Indiana delegation marched 
onto the platform, yelling and singing, when other 
delegations followed the vociferous example, when 
hats, coats, banners, and voices were hurled into the 
air “during a twelve-minute demonstration.” In 
proportion to the vote, that is the longest demon- 
stration recorded. Excellent, hearty “dry” cory- 
bants! You hear them trolling the jovial chorus: 
“We've got ’em out of Kansas, and we’ve got’ em 

out of Maine.” 

A National Prohibition Party celebrating the 
triumphs of prohibition—not too prohibitive in 
Maine—attained in state after state, is a curious 
self-irony. The National Prohibitionists have been 
in business since 1872. They have never chosen a 
solitary Presidential elector. Their high tide was 
in 1904, when Silas C. Swallow, their candidate for 
President, got 258,536 of 13,520,521 votes. Four 
years ago the total vote was 15,036,542. The “dry” 
share had fallen to 207,028, say 1.3875 per cent. 
Meanwhile, and especially in the last two years, 
voluntary prohibition, a man’s-inhibition of his own 
liquor habit, has spread amazingly. The National 
Prohibitionists are a forlorn reminiscence—New 


York Times. 
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Force vs. Free Will. 


No true man looks 
To statute books 
For moral guide and might; 
To banish sin 
He looks within, 
And triumphs in the right. 


’Tis true a State 
May legislate 
On moral lines, but then 
It is a fake, 
For laws can’t make 
Sober or Godly men. 


Freemen despise 
Those legal lies 
Framed to defeat free will, 
And hate the course 
That’s shaped by force, 
Whether for good or ill. 


But now we'll see 
Morality 
Taught by strict legal rules; 
All men will share 
Compulsive prayer, 
Worship, and Sunday schools 


_ For now the State 
Must regulate 

Man’s private life and worth, 
And all his needs 
And churchly creeds 

Be shaped by law from birth. 


By the old plan 
’Twas God made man, 
And God that saved from sin, 
For God, not laws, 
Wiped out man’s flaws, 
And made him strong within. 


—S. M. G—A Son of Virginia. 


What’s the Matter With Kansas? 
Kansas land sells for 35 per cent. less than in 
1900. Kansas decreased in population nearly 14,000 
last year, according to the census report of J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of agricultifre. One-half the 
people of Kansas scowl at the other half over Pro- 
hibition, graft, high taxation and prosecutions, and 


discredit the State. Prohibition implants the geags. 
of natural decay. — 


Why do people leave the State of such bountiful 
gifts. of nature? The answer is plain. The people 
are disgusted with blue laws, Prohibition and con- 
comitant evils—too high taxes, political dishonesty; 
too many grafters, inspectors and spellbinders on the 
State pay-roll. Under Prohibition, total abstainers 
are disappointed with the law, temperate people are 
dissatisfied. They leave and bootleggers take their 
places. 

Prohibition makes the sale of liquor by law im- 
possible, and the sale of liquor in defiance of law 
profitable—J. D. Flanagan, in “Temperance, In- 
temperance and Prohibition.” 
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Poverty and the Prohibitionist. 


“None so blind as he who will not see!” 

Every time the Prohibitionist opens his mouth to 
bellow forth some platitude he runs head-on into 
the fact that Uncle Sam keeps books. 

One of the most unfounded and therefore most 
often repeated assertions of the anti-liquor herd is 
the charge that liquor is the source of poverty. 

But Uncle Sam is a statistician and his statistics 
have opened wide the doors of the Ananias Club and 
pinned the badge of membership on the chattering 
ery 

The Federal Public Health Service has just com- 
pleted a survey which corroborates the long estab- 
lished fact that poverty is the result of inadequate 
wage. 

Without taking into consideration the loss of 
working time it was found that in the principal in- 
dustries between one-fourth and one-third of the 
male workers of eighteen years of age and over earn 
less than $10.00 a week, and from two-thirds to 
three-fourths earn less than $15.00, and only about 
one-tenth earn more than $20.00 a week! 

Yet sociologists declare that at least $15.00 a week 
is needed to maintain the average American family 
in common decency! 

And almost three-fourths of the workers earn less 
than that amount! 

Need we seek farther for the cause of poverty? 

It would be interesting to know, however, just 
what proportion of the three-fourths are employes 
of Prohibition enthusiasts. Jie Parales 





Not for the Nourishment. 
[N. Y. Evening Sun.] 
To the Editor of The Evening Sun: 

Sir—"“D’ye think that whisky is a food?” asked 
Mr. Hinnisy. “I think better of it nor that,” said 
Mr. Dooley. 

These words of wisdom from the eminent scientist 
and _mixologist, Martin. ..Dooley, are, a suffajent 
answer to the plea of w.. siealth Department that 
men should not drink, because liquor contains less 
nourishment than oatmeal. It is probably true also 
that a dog’s hind leg contains more nourishment than 
a wheelbarrowful of watermelons, but the Health 
Department couldn’t convince a Georgia darky that 
dog’s leg is better for him than “millyon.” 

By long association with imbibers of the beer that 
foams, the wine that sparkles and the highball that 
gives life a rosier hue, I have discovered that 98 per 
cent of the users of alcoholic beverages drink be- 
cause they like to drink. The other 2 per cent drink 
because they are asked:or because they might as well 
be otherwise than the way they are. 

The Health Department is doing good work in 
many ways for the protection of the public health, 
but if it keeps on meddling with the personal tastes 
and habits of the citizen it will soon be looked upon 
as a large sized nuisance.—H. B. 








By HARRY V. MARTIN 


as its official emblem. I hereby disrespect- 

fully suggest that the Anti-Saloon League 
likewise adopt an emblem—the Billy Goat, a quad- 
ruped that is somewhat of a butt-in, and wears long 
whiskers. : 

Unhappy beast that he is, the Camel will doubt- 
less feel mighty ill when he hears the news that the 
Prohibitionists have taken him into their fold. 
“Camie” is in for the worst time he ever had, 
barring the, disagreeable experience he encountered 
thousands of years ago when Noah, the first circus 
proprietor, drove him into the ark and made him 
gaze at nothing more substantial than water for 105 
days. 

This incident accounts for the sad expression on 
the face of the camel; for his husky voice and dis- 
gusted appearance. 


of: Prohibition Party has adopted the Camel 


A camel can go without water for cight days. A 
Prohibitionist can go without water much longer, if 
he has a thirst for something stronger and a jug 
of it in the cellar. 

For the camel’s sake—poor old dear—it is to be 
hoped that he is not put in the same political pen 
with the Anti-Saloon League Goat. Else the camel 
is liable to have his hump butted off. 

The suggestion is offered free, although I have 
heard that the Anti-Saloon League has millions to 
spend, and is spending most of it, as usual, on 
salaries of its officials. It isn’t even necessary to 
thank me. I don’t expect any thanks. 

In the event that my idea is adopted, one of the 
most popular pastimes of the great American peepul 
in future ought to be “getting the Anti-Saloon 
League’s goat.” 
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HESE are, indeed, the days of the “boot- 
legger!” These are the times when you 
have reason to suspect anything trans- 
ported into every community of any or all 
of the dry States. 

Now are the times when a harmless watch may 
be a container for the alcohol to make “near-beer” 
real beer; when the old jug left at the roadside, 
intended to be 
“found” by someone to whom its expected contents 


seemingly abandoned, may be 
will be most welcome; when every family huckster, 
driving over city or State lines, may be viewed with 
the suspicion that his measures bear false bottoms; 
when the piccaninny with the saddle-bags may be 
held up to be searched for smuggling; when, in brief, 
even undertakers ship coffins to brother undertakers 
as containers of things other than the soon-to-be 


departed. A reign of open defiance of law, laughed 


the “Dry” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Law ethe & 
Law ‘is the Best 
By FELIX J. KOCH, in the Railroad Trainman 


method of delivery is subtle, as the means of trans- 
portation have been mysterious. Howsoever, the 
trade is made, and the United States government 
itself has statistics to show a stupendous increase 
in “bootlegging” and “moonshining’—almost all of 
which goes on in the territory presumably “dry.” 

Just for example—‘spirits,” in coffins, have kept 
the legal authorities of Tennessee guessing. The 
“medium,” in this one case, was a coffin concern of 
Chattanooga. The company really claimed no super- 
natural powers whatever, it was simply a medium 
of distribution. Nor were the spirits of the ethereal 
variety. They were the substantial kind commonly 
known in the South as “booze.” : 

As we have the story from one who should know, 
an employe of the coffin concern, he thought he was 
doing really nothing wrong, although he did not 
advise his boss in using the spirits as a stimulant 




















Any Silo May Become a Distillery. 


at, if not openly abetted, by otherwise really law- 
abiding citizens, is with us as never before. 

Persons qualified to know, state frankly that the 
reason for the “bootlegger’ being able to thrive so 
successfully just now lies in the fact that so many 
persons of his immediate locality, often actual tee- 
totallers themselves, resent limiting the rights of the 
rest to choose between alcoholics and drinks other- 
wise; or, put another way, depriving those who take 
to the stronger drink of the right, not by a great 
popular vote, but by a simple act of the legislature. 
Wherefore they have closed an eye, or even con- 
sistently protected the law-breakers. 


An Ubiquitous Person. 


Some of the methods and practices employed by 
the blind tigers in smuggling goods into dry ter- 
ritory have even the old pirates of the Spanish 
Main put to shame. It would appear that there are 
hundreds, thousands, of persons in the dry belt who 
are more intent upon securing their favorite bever- 
age, or the next best imitation, be it ever so poison- 
ous, than doing anything else. As a general rule, the 


to the coffin industry in dry territory. So a few 
quarts were included, every now and then, as 
“lacniappe,” in coffins shipped to customers. The 
federal authorities could not see it exactly that way, 
especially as the coffins were to be made use of by 
decidedly live folk. 


The Near-Beer Watch. 


A newer form of bootlegging, varieties of which 
are said to be increasing in proportion to the spread 
of legalized prohibition, was unearthed by Inspec- 
tor Webster Spates of the Federal Department of 
Justice. Of it the Denver Post remarked that 
Prohibition was the father of at least one kind of 
ingenuity, and that its latest invention was the near- 
beer watch, on sale in several Denver jewelry shops 
and drug stores. The device closely resembles a 
man’s watch. The stem, however, unscrews, per- 
mitting the case to be filled with alcohol. 

To the man who desires his daily beer, despite 
any Prohibition, this near-beer watch is a revela- 
tion and a thing of joy. He fills his receptacle with 
alcohol and whenever he wishes a bit of real beer, 


during the day, he simply purchases a glass of near- 
beer, adds a pinch of salt, and empties into the mix- 
ture a little alcohol from his watch. 

Nor is it only the male of the species who is the 
“bootlegger.” ‘“Bootleggeresses”’ are rather the 
latest phase of the game, a product of the temper- 
ance wave unearthed particularly in West Virginia. 
There quite a few arrests have been made of women, 
because of their carrying whiskey into that State. 
So frequent did this practice become that, in places, 
women were threatened with search. Usually the 
smugglers preferred to confess and give up their 
smuggled liquors. 


The Walking Saloon. 


“Bootlegging” has gone so far, here; as to make 
of women what is facetiously termed a walking sa- 
loon. A couple was arrested at Huntington, not 
long ago, and the woman, when searched, was found 
to have not less than ten pints of whiskey suspended 
under her skirts, while where pads are usually lo- 
cated, whiskey bottles, in addition, were found. 

Another of the popular methods for defeating 
prohibition in dry territory is the making of home- 
made whiskey. People have learned that the distilla- 
tion of alcohol, from almost any fruit or vegetable, 
is a comparatively easy matter. Far more dangerous, 
however, have been the practices, especially among 
the negroes of the South, of making a brand of 
“bootleg” whiskey from wood alcohol, which has 
caused innumerable fatalities. 

Lemon extract “jags’”’ have become popular in 
many sections, particularly in the Carolinas. Old- 

piieiieallaietcitaes ince Nicle? di, his rately 
being dispensed by storekeepers, but, in many of the 
rural districts, large wagons travel the roads dis- 
pensing one-half pint and one pint: bottles of lemon 
extract, with sufficient alcoholic contents to make an 
active, if not practical, substitute for whiskey. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who are in position 
to know, 50 cents’ worth will bring a happy, don’t- 
care feeling, while a dollar's worth will produce a 
first-class “jag.” Such old-time substitutes as 
Jamaica ginger and patent medicines have been well 
known as substitutes since the very start of dry ter- 
ritory in the land. 


Apple Cider Alcohol. 


Nor is that all! Out in Oregon the recent drought 
brought on by state-wide Prohibition seems to have 
set minds to work in other wise. A farmer of 
Clackhamis has discovered that it is possible to 
make practically pure alcohol by running apple cider 
through a cream separator. Is it, therefore, possible 
that the cream separator of the famous Hood River 
apple country may become a more serious menace 
to the internal revenue of the country than the 
moonshine stills of Georgia? 

Dry, old Kansas, the “angel State” so long, has 
produced a citizen who has discovered that a very 
high, if not fine, grade of alcohol can be secured 
from the residue found in silos. It is. claimed that 
this particular brand of Prohibition whiskey carries 
with it a stronger and heavier “kick” than any one 
brand to be had under license. 

And these are but a-few of the methods resorted 
to by the bootlegger in the dry belt. They tell their 
own story of what men will do to get that which 
they desire, and of the substitutes they will accept, 
rather than go wholly without. What lessons might 
be taken from their mad endeavors it is useless to 
say. It’s the day of the “bootlegger’”” now as never 
before, and, somehow, the increase of the legislation 
toward making things dry seems but to give spur to 
increase in his wits and numbers. 

























































- it will require money to buy guns. 
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Liquor Industry Furnishes Over One-Third of 


MOST interesting volume just from the press, entitled “Awake, U.S. A.,” 
by William Freeman, should be read and studied by all true Americans 
who love their country and are interested in its welfare and perpetuity. 

The author is an entertaining writer and has studied his subject 
from the ground up. 

No more powerful presentation of the necessity for defensive preparedness 
for war has ever been given to the American public. 

The book is not written in any spirit of criticism or fault-finding and is 
absolutely free from political bias. It is a book of facts and of truth and the 
conclusions to be drawn from the writer’s statements are left largely to the reader. 

Nec onc can isead: this avo, bavithout realizing -how--ut 
of ours would be in the face of invasion by such a military power as Japan or 
Germany, or by such a maritime power as 
England. 

The Orner Sine finds the subject dis- 
cussed by Mr. Freeman of deep interest 
because of the Federal Revenue which 
will be necessary to provide the remedies 
for the maladies which he diagnoses. ; 

As we have no artillery worth naming 


As we are inadequately provided with 
small arms, it will require money to buy 
rifles. 

As our cavalry is horseless and sad- 
dleless, it will take money to secure these 
essentials. 

Being deficient in coast defenses, it 
will take a very large sum of money to 
build and equip and arm them properly. 

Having only enough ammunition to 
fight thirty minutes, it will take more 
money to manufacture it. 

The Federal income from _ liquor 
taxes amount to $255,000,000 annually. The 
states derive a license income from liquors 
amounting to about $75,000,000 annually. 

Until the prohibitionists tell us from what source they will replace this 
income, if national prohibition should prevail—we see no hope to carry out the 
plans for our greatly needed National security. 

Leslie’s Weekly, in its issue of last July 13th, gave to its readers the expert 
opinion of Capt. P. Lincoln Mitchell, Troop C, First Ohio Cavalry and Secretary 
of the Cincinnati Branch, National Security League, on the necessity of maintain- 
ing distilleries for the purpose of supplying alcohol for the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. 

This article from Capt. Mitchell’s pen explained the predicament of the 
Allies in the present war, who up to that date were compelled to purchase in 
the United States over twenty million gallons of- alcohol for use’ in making 
smokeless powder. This was in addition to the supply obtainable by the greatest 
possible effort in England, France, Russia and the countries allied with them. 

Unfortunately, the nations of Europe through their perfect spy systems, are 
as well informed of our military and naval weakness as is Mr. Freeman. Indeed, 
it is believed that these nations possess details on thése subjects not accessible 
to any magazine or book writer in this country. 


: BS OF 
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‘*You May Drive a Horse to Water, 
But You Can’t Make Him Drink.’’ 


tterly-helpless-thipclandux 











Nation’s Revenue 


The following excerpts from “Awake, U. S. A.,” are intensely interesting 
and furnish most profitable reading: 

Does not the home and family exist for the purpose of protecting and 
providing for the children? 

And does not the nation and government exist for the protection and welfare 
of its citizens? 

The prophets plead with us to trust to the “good faith of nations’ and to 
“make universal arbitration treaties.” 

It is good to “have faith,” but it is not wise to have too much faith in 
“sold bricks!” 

Weare askedtestrust: to-the- geod. promises~of -nationsethat -have.acl4ept 
and are not now keeping their. agreements. & 
Discussing possible causes of war 
with European powers: 

Then the Hague Tribunal (rendering 
its decision in accordance with interna- 
tional law) would ask us: 

“What standing has the 
Doctrine as international law ?” 

We would be compelled to answer: 
“No nation has ratified it; and all nations, 
except ourselves, refuse to recognize it.” 


Monroe 


Writing of Germany, Mr. Freeman 
says: Four million men are now in the 
army; two million additional men are in 
training camps and two million more are 
employed in the factories manufacturing 
war material. 

One of the highest officials of the 
United States Army states that France 
alone is using 125,000 shells a day, and 
England 60,000. 

But let no layman think that the 
factories of the United States can turn 
out 19,000 shells a day for American guns. 

A change of machinery would be 
necessary to make shells to fit American 
guns, and it takes months to make the machines that make the shells. It takes 
months to make the machines that in turn make the ammunition-making machines. 

Gun cotton is one of the principal ingredients of smokeless powder. But to 
make gun cotton, it is necessary to have nitric acid. Nitric acid is made from 
nitrates. By far the largest source of our supply comes from Chile. This supply 
could also be cut off. Our principal sulphur mines are along the coast and a 
foreign navy could easily take possession of them. 

Our coast fortifications, manned with from 160 to 600 men, can easily be 
taken from the rear by five thousand men, landed eight miles away, beyond the 
range of the guns of the fort. None of the guns protecting Boston, New York 
and the entrance to Washington could be used to repel a land attack. 

Belgium had an army of 371,000 men to protect her 11,000 square miles of 
territory. She had 3,415 soldiers to protect every hundred square miles. Our 
army, even if Mr. Garrison’s plans should be realized, would furnish us but 10 
soldiers per hundred square miles. 

And the militia! It also is scattered from Boston to Charleston, from 


Seattle to Los Angeles. On paper, our militia numbers 119,000 men. More than 





60,000 of these men have had no rifle practice and 
only one-third of them have been able to pass the 
test of second-class marksmanship. Thirty thousand 
have never tried to qualify as third-class marksmen. 
Forty-four thousand seldom appear on the rifle 
ranges from year to year. 

The English and French have lost in killed and 
wounded five times as many men as our entire 
mobile army in the United States on a battle front 
not twenty miles long in Gallipoli alone! 

To defend our eastern coast against a quick attack 
we have an army of 6,600 men, stretched from 
Maine to Florida. This army, in number, equals 
one-fifteenth of the army of Paraguay, one-sixteenth 
of the army of Siam, one-seventeenth that of Guate- 
mala, one-thirtieth that of Liberia. 

Our little army has practically no field guns. 

We now have less than 800 guns and ammunition 
to serve them less than one and one-half days! 

To send our modern infantry without the protec- 
tion of field guns against an enemy armed with them 
is simply murder. 

Armies of Europe are provided with one or more 
mitrailleuses for every hundred men. The mitrailleuse 
is a fan-sweeping rapid-fire rifle. It swings in a 
fan movement from left to right and from right to 
left, firing from three to seven hundred bullets at 
terrific speed every minute. — 

Many of the large government ammunition works, 
gun factories, naval stations, arsenals and sub- 
marine bases are on the coast and could be easily 
destroyed by bombardment. from 
standing off ten miles 
our coast guns. 

For the guns which the army has and for the 
guns which the militia have, there is not half enough 
ammunition. 


enemies’ ships 
, completely out of range of 


And we have ammunition to serve those guns at 
the rate ammunition is now used, 
one day and a half of fighting. 


rather less than 


Even if we could raise a million men in a day, 


evar Rediitegould arm everyman withthe esti rifle. 


“ Supesgme VS ee ee fp ES Sa * 


in the world and supply them with an a iundence er 
ammunition for that rifle, what would happen if we 
tried to oppose the advance of 250,000 soldiers, or 
100,000 or even 10,000 men well equipped with fan- 
sweeping mitrailleuses and shrapnel guns? Our 
men would be compelled to advance over a strip of 
land four miles wide before they could get within 
rifle range of the foe. During every step of that 
four-mile march our men would be swept by 
shrapnel! 


Our Helpless Army 


But what would the invading enemy be doing 


while we were arming a million men? Arming 
them with rifles alone would be useless against the 
shrapnel-throwers and rapid-fire machine guns of 
an invading army. But how are we going to in- 
stantly get a million rifles even, not to say anything 
of the larger guns! 

The English in retreat were mown down and 
slaughtered, not by individuals, but by German war- 
machines. In one little spot in southwestern Belgium 
two thousand three hundred and nine British soldiers 
lay in one place as a result of two hours’ work of 
German shrapnel and rapid-fire guns. It was. the 
price paid for non-equipment! 

There are already 35,000 trained Japanese troops 
in Hawaii, 55,000 in the Philippines, 100,000 in 
Mexico, 61,000 in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. And these troops are where they can be 
instantly used the moment the transports land 
machine guns on our coast. Every Japanese in 
California reports to his eonsul once every week to 
receive instructions. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


We have six railway lines crossing them (the 
Rocky Mountains)—the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Western Pacific, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Paul. 
These railroads climb, in traversing the mountains 
to great heights, pass through many tunnels and 
creep over long dizzy trestles. It took years to 
construct these bridges and tunnels. At every 
strategic point along these railroads there are colonies 
of Japanese laborers, who are in reality Japanese 
soldiers and engineers. 


All our transcontinental telephone and telegraph 
wires follow the lines of the railroads. Upon 
receiving code instructions by telegraph or wireless, 
they could in one hour cut every telephonic and every 
telegraphic wire connecting the east with the west. 
In one night the railway guards could be over- 


powered and every tunnel blown up and every trestle 
ruined. 


America’s Inadequate Navy 


Below, the writer gives both his personal observa- 
tions and the views of naval authorities, regarding 
the conditions of our navy and coast defenses. 


We have 21,000 miles of coast-line ‘and a rapidly 
increasing commerce to defend. 


No method of judging the fighting qualities of a 
navy can be more misleading and ridiculous than 
to determine those qualities by the tonnage of the 
navy. One might as well judge the fighting qualities 
of a man by his bulk. On the tonnage basis the 
greatest pugilist in the world would be the fattest 
man. If a man has a gouty foot and a wrenched 
back, if his wrists are swollen with rheumatism, and 
his shoulders suffering from neuritis, he isn’t of 
much value in the fighting ring, even though he may 
weigh 470 pounds. 

To man our ships in time of war with the smallest 
possible cruise would require 72,500 men. We have 
53,000. Our torpedo boats have but two steers 


a 

A short time ago one of the two forts at Key 
West, the true key to the Gulf of Mexico, was 
manned by a sergeant and his family. After the 
death of the sergeant, the widow and her daughter 
for months formed the garrison of defense. 

But even if more men could be quickly trained, 
large numbers of the guns, in fact, a very large 
number, could not be used because we have not 
sufficient range-finders. 

They have no conception of the fact that a ship 
one-half knot faster, with guns of one-half mile 
greater range, with practically all other conditions 
equal, would have at its mercy any ship having lesser 
speed and guns with a shorter range. 

England has twenty battleships capable of main- 
taining from 23 to 29 miles an hour, Germany has 
fourteen, Japan has four. We have none! 

All of our battleships are supposed to be equipped 
with useable torpedo tubes, yet Rear Admiral Strauss, 
Chief of the Bureau or Ordinance, United States 
Navy, admitted in testifying that all ships of our 
navy, previous to the Nevada and the Oklahoma, 
have torpedo tubes which are useless for modern 
torpedoes. 

We have not a single fast scout boat built or 
even authorized since 1904. The three we have are 
not armed adequately and are too slow for use. 
None of them has ever made more than 26 knots. 
Up to the present time, we have not been able to 
secure firemen able to live before their furnaces, for 
whenever there is a little wind, they draw into the 
faces of the firemen, instead of upward into the 
stacks. 

In the spring maneuvers this year all of our good 
submarines, excepting one, were again unable to 


continue diene operation because of some accident ors 
other. In the October maneuvers, all, except one, - a 
were again convoyed to the navy yards, because 4 
“something” happened to their engines or other 
machinery. - q 
Of our 33 battleships, 12 are already in one or : 
another of the three useless classes; and all of the — 
21 remaining are not by any means in a first-class 
condition. Many of them are continuously in naval 
hospitals. Of those in actual commission, ten only — 
are ships of the first line and eleven of the second 
line. Of the ten of the first line, two are so out of 
date that they are to be relegated to the second line 
within three months. 3 
Most of the guns that are mounted on our coast 
fortifications, that is—all those of the 8-inch, 10- 
inch and 12-inch calibre—date back to a design that 
was made in the early nineties and late eighties. 


The good 12-inch guns made for the defenses of 


Panama, after having rested for months and even a 


years on the Cristobel Docks, are at last mounted; 
but our one big gun there, the 16-inch gun which we ; 
have been told was so powerful a defense for the 
Canal, was still unmounted last January. It was tested 
in 1903 and then it rested ten years on the beach. 
When General Wood took charge he immediately 
called for blueprints of the carriage of this gun, but 
was astonished to find that the War Department had 
never even made a design for the carriage. 


It must be borne in mind that an hour and forty- 


six minutes would suffice to exhaust the last round 
of ammunition if the guns were fired at their 
maximum rate. : i 

Germany can oppose twenty dreadnoughts to our 
ten, and, judging from such naval actions as were 
fought in the late war, in which both the gunnery 
and the seamanship of the Germans was excellent, 
there can be little doubt that with such Breas odds, 4 
against us we should be defeated. 
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Why ‘the Bluecher ‘Was. ‘Tot a . 

The Bluecher was lost in the North Sea battle 
only because she was too slow—the other German 
ships were saved by their speed. Yet, Secretary — 
Daniels proposes that our new $18,000,000 battleships 
shall have a maximum speed two and a half miles : 
an hour less than the Bluecher. 


When Marshal Niel was pleading in the French: : 
Chamber in 1868 in fayor of a bill of defense, — 
“You millitarigts wish to turn 
France into an armed camp.” a 

“And you pacificists,” replied Marshal Niel, 
taking care to make of it a cemetery.” 

The nature of men crazed with conquest lust has — 
The crying of the 
women of Galicia, suffering from the Russians, the fs 
moaning of the women of Poland, suffering from 


Jules Favre replied: 


not changed with the centuries. 


the Austrians, the wailing of the women of Belgium, 


suffering from the Germans, are sufficient evidence. — 
Soldiers of an invading host are not all high-minded — 
officers. Men impelled by the ideal of conquest take — 
what they want when able to do so! Sweet smiles _ 
and mild. entreaty do not move them. The only 
safeguard is a courageous manhood that knows its 3 


duty, and does it even though it encounter death in 
doing so. , 


THE UNIVERSAL MANIA. 
[New York Sun.] ; 
Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to the world has said» 
In thunder tones inspiring awe: 
“They really ought to pass a law.” 






















They Are Scrambled Together in the 


NE of the most conservative of newspapers 
is the Commercial, of New York City. 
The other day, the Editor of the Com- 
mercial got to thinking of Prohibition and 
the “Other Sidé’ of Prohibition, and here is what 
he wrote: 

“Prohibition of the liquor traffic is an attempt to 
force uniformity of habits and tastes upon indi- 
viduals who vary in personal characteristics to an 
infinite degree. Prohibition campaigns always savor 
of religious revivals. To many prohibition is a re- 
ligion and its enforcement is’ as contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution as a legally established 
church would be. 


that have ever abolished the use of fermented and 


The only countries and peoples 


alcoholic liquors as beverages are Mohammedan. 


‘Abstinence from such beverages is a part of the 


law of the Prophet as laid down in the Koran, and 
true believers in it are the only real abstainers as a 
class or as a nation, 

“Consistent prohibitionists in the United States 
make it a part of their religion, just as the Moslems 
do, and the failure of prohibition to prohibit is due 
to the fact that the majority does not adopt it as an 
article of faith necessary for salvation. Moslems 


THE OTHER SIDE 


indulge in other habits quite as injurious as the 
abuse of liquor, but their religion forbids the use 
of liquor and the social evil. For the first they 
substitute Indian hemp and opium; and the species 
of polygamy and concubinage prescribed by the 
Koran wipes out the second, Many Americans will 
think the cure is worse than the disease. This old 
world has gone on choosing the lesser of the two 
evils for ages, which may be all wrong but which is 
human nature. 

“In this country prohibition of the liquor traffic 
means interference with the liberty of other people. 
Nine-tenths of the real dyed-in-the-wool prohibition- 
ists would also prohibit cards, dancing, tobacco, 
horse racing, Sunday golf, etc, and would make 
attendance at church compulsory, 
rally hate’ to see other people*enjoy themselves in 


They ‘just natu- 


ways to which prohibitionists are not accustomed. It 
was hard to get some of the states to adopt the 
original Constitution of the United States because 
it did not proscribe Papists, that being the favorite 
term for Roman Catholics in the states which put 
such a proscription in their own constitution, and 
these clauses prohibiting Catholic worship stand 
today unrepealed in some state constitutions, unen- 
forceable it is true, because in conflict with the 


One Boy that Prohibition Didn’t “Save” 
Y 











Sometimes, in reading the newspaper, a tear will 
start, when One sees a story of plain, unveneered 
-facts that the “sob sisters” have neglected, as in the 
case of this prosaic account in the Yolo /ndependent, 
published at Broderick, Cal.: 

The detrimental effects of prohibition are forcibly 
shown in a letter just received by The Independent 
and printed below. 

Alcohol may not be a necessity of life, but there is 
evidence that in some cases it is a very useful stimu- 
lant which may be used to advantage by physicians. 

The states of Oregon, Washington and several 
others are cursed with prohibition-laws, prohibition 
that knows neither common sense nor a sense of 
justice. 





This letter, written from the State of Oregon to 
the Astor Wine Company, in Hornbrook, Cal., shows 
to what extent a fanatical law may go and still be 


supported by some people. 


The letter reads: 


DRAIN, Ore., June 16, 1916. 


Myr. J. W. Bell, Astor Wine Co., Hornbrook, Cal.: 
DEAR Sirn—That order I telegraphed to you came on 
the expected train but the agent wouldn’t allow me 
to take it as my time of 1 qt. was not up until 
the 14th, and for 2 qts. on the 26th, so I was 
stuck. ‘I tried to get the District Attorney, Geo. 
Neuner, on the ’phone that afternoon, but could 
not locate him, as I wanted to ask him if a 
physician could receive more than the allotted 
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Creed of the 































































higher law, the Constitution of the United States. 
That was the true spirit of prohibition, and prohi 
bition is not yet divorced from it. 

“Happily for this country real consistent prohibi- 
tionists are not very numerous, and by themselves 
they could not procure the passage of a prohibition 
law anywhere in the United States. 
swell the vote for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. Property owners and persons living in high 
class restricted residential districts keep saloons out 


Other motives 


of the neighborhood just as they bar glue factories 
and for purely business or personal reasons. Men 
heavily interested in the liquor traffic live and own 
property in the dry districts of St. Louis and Chicago. 
Manufacturers often keep saloons away from their 
factories, so that employes will not be running out 
all the time. Down South the whites vote for prohi- 
bition to keep bad gin away from the negro farm 
hands, but permit a man to import plenty of bad 
liquor for his private use. And so it goes. 

“Vermont has tired of prohibition in the midst of a 
rising tide in its favor and Maine came within 758 
of going back to license after more than half a 
century of prohibition. Rural communities vote for 
prohibition to spite the towns because a farmer lost 
his money while drunk.” 


amount in 28 days, he being classed the same as 
druggists, hospitals, etc. 

I had read, or thought I had, where it stated 
they could. Well, I saw Neuner a few days 
later and he told me I could receive alcohol in 
larger quantities, but not whiskey. Now I think 
he must be mistaken and wish you would look 
it up if you have a copy of the law handy. 

Of course I couldn’t break the package to take 
the brandy out, or alcohol either, so I was stung. 

Geo. Neuner said if I had got him on the 
*phone that afternoon he would have let me have 
the brandy in a case of sickness like that and he 
wouldn’t have caused any disturbance—but the 
child died and it was too late then. Brandy 
seemed to be the only thing that would stimulate 
him and that is why I wanted it in such a hurry. 

It is still in the express office awaiting the 
arrival of the 26th, and then I don’t know whether 
I’ll take it or not as this scorching weather de- 
mands beer. Yet I’ll probably get the brandy as 
I want it on hand so I won’t get in such a predic- 
ament again. 

Please look up the law on this matter of 
Very truly yours, 

Dr. H. A. CANFIELD. 


physicians. 





And Now They’re After Beer 


HIS is from the Baltimore American: When 
shown the dispatch from Denver which stated 
that the 
have the Constitution of Colorado so amended as 


breweries were endeavoring to 
to permit the sale of beer, Superintendent Hare, 
of the Anti-Saloon League, said he had known of 
it for some time. 

“It won't succeed,” said he yesterday, “because the 
They will 


never agree to the sale of beer while their goods is 


move will be opposed by the distillers. 
on the prohibitive list. Their forces being divided 
and the prohibitionists being of one mind, there isn’t 
a chance of the change being made, 

“Personally I believe whisky less injurious than 
beer, because less alcohol is taken into the system. 
Whisky drinkers as a rule adulterate their decoctions 
and take them in the form of highballs or cocktails, 


whereas the beer drinker gets his straight.” 



















N a logical manner the British Columbia Federa- 

tionist, official paper of the Vancouver Trades 

and Labor Council and the British Columbia 

Federation of Labor, reviews the effects of 
sumptuary and prohibition legislation and finds them 
repugnant and a menace to labor. 

Says the Federationist: 

The devotees of the gentle art of converting sin- 
ners from the error of their ways and leading them 
into the pathways of righteousness and seemly living, 
is always with us. That we are mostly sinners in 
dire need of salvation, is beyond reasonable dispute. 
To those earnest souls whose tender solicitude for 
the immortal welfare of those of us who wander in 
the wilderness of sin, and whose ministrations in 
our behalf are unselfishly expressed by means of 
moral suasion and the preceptive doctrines of relig- 
ious faith, we feel that we owe a debt of gratitude 
for their unsolicited efforts in our behalf; a debt 
the magnitude of which we may never fully realize 
unless we should, perchance, experience most scorch- 
ing discomforts as a consequence of not accepting 
their moral guidance and following in their spiritual 
footsteps. 

But there is a type of savior to whom we most 
strenuously object. 

He who sets himself up as a censor of the con- 
duct of others, and assumes the impertinence of 
demanding that those whom he deems to be sinful 
shall be purged of their sin by legal enactment, is 
a specimen not altogether entitled to the admiration 
of those who prefer to be guided by reason rather 
than driven with a club. 

Some there are, and they: are by. no means few, 
faatinie people good, by means of law. Even the 
most cursory examination into history of man’s 
efforts along this line in the past affords ample foun- 
dation upon which to base such doubts. Still, there 
are pious souls who will persist in such efforts. 


Sumptuary Laws Repugnant 


And, by the way, this calls to mind that somewhat 
popular fad of prohibition that is now having a sort 
of a world-wide run. While there appears to be no 
overwhelming interest manifested in this movement, 
on the part of the working class, it would be well 
for every working man to discover just what lies 
behind it all and what effect, either one way or an- 
other, its triumph or defeat will have upon him and 
his class. In the first place, there is something about 
all sumptuary laws that is repugnant to every person 
who possesses any of the instincts of freedom. There 
is something repulsive in every fact of being dictated 
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to by law, as to what one shall, or shall not eat, 
drink or wear. He who is possessed of even the 
remnants of self-respect would quite properly feel 
justified in assuming that his own judgment would 
be a safer guide as to what was good for him in 
this respect, than even the wisdom of legislators, 
more espécially when those legislators were merely 
acting in obedience to the wishes of self-appointed 
custodians of the moral and spiritual welfare of 
others. That the “holier than thou” folk of this 
province are busily engaged in boosting prohibition 
is patent to every one, but that there are gross ma- 
terial interests skulking behind this pious crowd and 
using it as a cloak for their own sordid ends, is not 
so easily discovered by those who look only upon 
the surface of events. A glance underneath and 
they will be found. 

In the first place, prohibition does not prohibit. 
It never did and it never can so long as there is a 
profit to be made out of the production and sale of 
liquor. Attempts innumerable have been made to 


end the traffic, not only in liquor, but in many other . 


lines, and all have failed, for the reason already 
stated. 

And yet the statute books of all countries are plas- 
tered with laws calculated to wipe it out. It is not 
a matter of record that the traffic in liquor has yet 
been killed in any country on earth, by means of the 
club of the law. The one thing that has been done 
upon every occasion where the attempt has been 
made, is to create a horde of criminals by means of 
which an illicit traffic has been carried on and the 
profit gathered therefrom. Instead of the moral 
status of the community being raised, it ha$ almost 
invariably been lowered. 

Now a few facts bearing upon the effect of pro- 
hibition upon the workers. Temperance in all things 
is to be recommended to everybody. Even the use 
of food may be abused and ill-effects follow. But 
why moralize? It should be a part of the educa- 
tional curriculum to carefully instruct all alike as 
to the proper and healthful use of all things. The 
first effect of prohibition legislation upon the work- 
ers, then, will be to compel a considerable number 
of them to seek employment in other lines of human 
effort, where they will more than likely find the 
ranks already overcrowded. It is folly to assert that 
these workers who have been thrown out into the 
labor market can find employment in other lines, for 
the very simple reason that all other lines are fully 
manned already, and there is still a surplus of labor 
in the market. The actual effect of prohibition, if 
it were real and complete, would be to increase the 
surplus labor in the market and, therefore, tend to 
depress the price, that is, force wages down. 








“Extry! About th’ New Ks 


CCORDING to the Washington (D.C.) Herald: 

A new reform has been inaugurated in 

Kansas. “A woman who votes,” announces in 

the Emporia Gazette that men shall no longer smoke 

at banquets in Kansas. The women vote and hold 

office in Kansas, and the Emporia Gazette is the 

official register of reform. This declaration must 
be official. 

The outlook is ominous for the men of Kansas. 
They have lost their appetite for quinine because 
they have nothing in which to take it, and now they 
are to be denied their one remaining stimulant 
which makes a banquet tolerable. If they want to 
smoke, they must return to early practice and go 
out behind the barn and smoke in secret where no 
woman can see them. 

There is hope in the speech of Alfalfa Bill Mur- 


ansas Reform!” 


ray, delivered in the House of Representatives not 
long ago, that this new Kansas reform will not 
spread beyond the state boundaries. Mr. Murray is 
from the neighboring reform state of Oklahoma, 
and says every people have their stimulants, but 
tobacco is the most universal because it is the foun- 
dation of the home, religion, prosperity and peace. 
It has been the single standard of coinage, the 
support of the ministry, the payment for wives 
brought over to the bachelors in Jamestown, and 
the charm against deficits in the Treasury. Where 
tobacco smoke ascends, it is a pillar of promise 
pointing toward civilization. 

In Kansas it may be difficult, because Kansas is 
different. They love everything in Kansas which 
other people hate; they even loved Populism in the 





Sunflower State, and now they call it PORTeSeVEISG : 


Par so Dubs the Prohibitionists— : 


Suggestion About Wages _ = a 














































































Let no workingman forget that wages are pri- Bt 
marily measured or determined by the actual cost — - 
of the things necessary to the sustenance of the 
worker, so that he may continue the process. If, — 
perchance, it has become the custom to include in — os 
the daily or weekly living budget a modicum of - at 
liquor, the wage in that particular region must be - 
sufficient to cover that expense. If this particular SG 
custom can be abolished, then it becomes no longer Ss - 
necessary that such liquor cost should be provided for 
in the wage paid to the worker. His wages willcome 
down accordingly, because the actual exchange value ae te 
of his labor power has fallen to that extent. What- 
ever the workers have been accustomed to as actual — 
and legitimate requirements and the expense of 
which has been covered by their wages, and they se 
are induced to surrender, they cannot so surrender 
without inviting a corresponding reduction in ‘their = 
wages. Let them not forget that, ; 

The liquor traffic is just as” clean and moral as, 
any. other traffic. 








Insanity in lowa 

While Prohibitionists are heralding prohitien: ase oe 
a cure for insanity, the following story, appearing a 
in the Des Moines Register and Leader, indicates’ 2 
that Iowa, dry since the first of the year, is unable 
to take care of her insane with her present facilities oe 
and is in need of another insane asylum. ts eect 

Col. J. H. McConlogue, member of the state boar 
of control recently reported that the insane hospitals _ 
of Iowa are filled practically to. capacity. and that 
the time has arrived when the state must ‘consider 
the establishment of a fifth hospital. ; 

Colonel McConlogue spent last week napeceie ‘the 
insane hospitals. He found them in good shape b 
crowded. At the Clarinda insane hospital twenty- 
four patients were received during the thirty days — 
prior to July 25. Of this number twenty-two were Ec 
men and two were women. This is contrary to the — 
rule that six men go crazy to every five women who 
become mentally unbalanced, established by the rec- 
ords of the Iowa institution. : : 

“Towa must soon consider another insane” ae 
tal,” said Colonel McConlogue. “As the four hospi- _ i, 
tals now in operation are in the four corners of the — 
state, I presume the fifth one should be centrally 
located. 

“If the psychopathic hospital is established at “hee 
state university by the next general assembly, it may 
relieve the strain of the present insane hospitals 
somewhat so that it would not be necessary to estab- 
lish a fifth one for a number of years. 
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of a thrill, oa 





HE’S A GRAND LITTLE BUTT- IN. 
[Seattle Post-Intelligencer.] — = 
W. J. B.’s latest enterprise was to visit the pris 
ers at Sing Sing. Most of W. J. B.’s time is occupied 
in doing something outside of his own affairs. 


THE GOLD DUST TWINS. 


[Minneapolis Tribune.] 

J. Frank Hanly, Prohibition candidate fie ‘pres-— 
ident, is said to have been drawing $500 a week | as 

head of the party’s flying squadron. Meet Mr. ‘Brya = 

Mr. Hanlye Mr. Boal Mr. Eee 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“The Truth, the Whole Trath and Nothing but the Truth.’’ 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
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WHY BE RUSSIANIZED? 


“’T'HE Czar in the exercise of arbitrary power wiped out the sale 
of vodka.” 

Such is the form of argument used by Prohibitionists in holding 
up Russia as an example for America to follow. 

Upon this kind of reasoning it is certain that Prohibition will 
never come to this country. The word “arbitrary” is the keynote of 
the situation. We, the people of a free country, have by our Con- 
stitution safeguarded ourselves against the encroachment of arbitrary 
rule. 

Russia, with its cowed people and autocratic police power, is the 
only one of the nations which by reason of its form of government could 
arrive at such a state of Prohibition, and this too only as a war 
measure. The American people, in the exercise of their sovereignty, 
have always shown an intense hatred for any measure which is in any 
degree tainted by the idea “arbitrary.” = * 

Russia, too, is a nation engaged in a desperate war. Temporary 
Prohibition has been introduced as a war measure, together with other 
war measures, such as the government confiscation of food. Why 
should America at peace, adopt as exemplary, methods of legislation 
deemed necessary only because of a crisis in a country at war? 

After the war the people of Russia, according to the best authority, 
plan a return to the normal licensed liquor traffic similar to that of the 
United States. To hold up Russia as an example for America to 
follow is as absurd as to decide that because the streets of London are 
darkened at night to protect people from aeroplane attacks, the street 
lights in our principal American cities should be likewise extinguished. 


&£¢¢ 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG WAY. 


NSTEAD of spending millions of dollars to destroy an industry that 

is in itself legitimate, the Anti-Saloon League and allied organiza- 
tions should devote their energies and funds to the teaching of true 
temperance. With education and moral suasion taking the place of 
Prohibition the country would rapidly see the dawn of that brighter 
social day which all decent citizens are looking forward to. 

Society’s duty toward the intemperate is not to remove temptation 
from his path by prohibitive legislation and by so doing punish the 
majority of citizens who have committed no crime; society’s duty is 
rather to teach moral suasion along the lines of true temperance; to 
fortify citizens with ideals which will enable them to resist evil; to 
provide fit homes, clean surroundings and moral teachings. If you 
take away liquor without correcting other social evils the cause of 
temperance is retarded rather than advanced. 


& £# ¢ 


J a any man he shall not do a thing or have a thing, and that 
thing becomes the very one he wishes to do or have.’”’—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
£ ¢¢ 

“1 ROHIBITION will never be enforced ina Christian country. . . . 

It is calculated to make hypocrites and lead to the manufacture of 
illicit whiskey, replacing the good material with the bad, while at the 
same time robbing the government of the legitimate tax.”—Cardinal 


Gibbons. 

“T SIMPLY say that wanton denunciation of alcohol does more harm 
than good; that we should honestly teach temperance and not dis- 

honestly preach Prohibition; that we should, above all, tell the truth 

and abstain from hes, and remember that, after all, each man must 

control himself, and if he uses liquors be temperate in their use.”’— 

Andrew J. Barchfeld. er 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. 


THIRD EDITION. 


HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of 1916 
is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 
phenomenal popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 

would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 


One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this 
handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed, complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every 
Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the 
failure of state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- 
ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. 

eThe price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all orders 
of five copies or more. 


For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 
these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 
Address, 
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Pus.icity DEPARTMENT, 
301 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE DE-WINGED “ANGEL STATE”. 


O read “dry” literature, one would believe that Prohibition brings 

to a state untold blessings: If Prohibition really works the wond- 
ers that the Anti-Saloon League claims, then ‘Kansas, which has been 
“dry” for thirty-five years, and where Prohibition has had ample time 
to show its effects, should be far advanced in those essentials that tend 
towards health, happiness and prosperity. 

The following facts based upon figures from the United States 
Census Reports show that the supposed superiority of Kansas is purely 
imaginary. 

Kansas has a high and increasing rate of insanity with hospitals 
so crowded that it is impossible to care for those entitled to admission, 
according to the newspapers of that state. Certainly the dryness of 
Kansas has not, according to government figures, improved the health 
of its citizens! 

If life is worth living in “dry’’ Kansas, why is the number of 
suicides far in excess of those in “wet” states? 

If Prohibition makes homes happy, why the rapid rate of increase 
in the number of divorces and the enormous rate of divorces granted 
to wives in Kansas for cruelty and drunkenness ° 

If Prohibition is a good thing for ‘religion, why has Kansas almost 
the lowest church population in the Union? 

If Prohibition saves the boy and the girl, why is the number of 
juvenile delinquénts higher in Kansas than in “wet” states? 

If liquor is the cause of crime, and Prohibition the preventative, 
how do the “drys” account for the enormous number of prisoners con- 
fined in the jails of Kansas? 

If Prohibition prevents pauperism and produces prosperity, why 
has Prohibition given Kansas an unusually high and increasing rate 
of pauperism? 

If people in “dry” states save their money, as “dry” orators claim 
they do, why 1s it that the savings accounts of Kansas are only one-half 
as large as the savings accounts of the rest of the country? 

Surely Kansas, after thirty-five years of Prohibition, is not the 
“angel state” after which the Anti-Saloon League woul have all others 


patterned ! 
& £ € 


“rWNHE efforts to enforce it (Prohibition) during forty years past have 
had some unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, judicial 
procedure, oaths and law, legislatures and public servants,” —Ex-Presi- 
aent Eliot of Harvard University. 
& & £ 


thy Be sae not, I pray you, the right of personal freedom.  Self- 
government is the foundation of all our political and social institu- 
tions. Seek not to enforce upon your brother 'by legislative enactment 
the virtue that he can possess only by the dictates of his own con- 
science and the energy of his will.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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@ J. Frank Hanly, former Governor of Indiana, is the Presidential nominee of the Prohibition Party this year. 
just announced himself as against the Initiative, Referendum and Recall, the only instruments with which American citizens can 


protect themselves from unscrupulous politicians. 


@As the official leader of the “Drys,” J. Frank Hanly has shown that he is opposed to the People and is in league with the Politicians. 
@The logic of this is unanswerable: J. Hrank Hanly, mouthpiece of the Prohibition Party, opposes the People; therefore the Prohi- 


bitionists oppose the People. 


€ No candidate of the Prohibition Party has ever polled more than 250,000 votes in a Presidential election. 
is considered by the General Public on a par with the lamented Humpty Dumpty. But the action of Mr. Hanly is inter- 
esting, for it shows just what the Prohibitionists think of the People. 


“Drys” 





a T is perfectly plain that the ‘drys’ are still 


afraid of submitting the question of National 
Prohibition to a vote of all the people.” 
This was a statement made by Joseph 
Debar, president of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, in reference to the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which specifically 
refers the question of National Prohibition to the 
state legislatures. 

“Purther evidence of hypocrisy on the part of 
the Anti-Saloon League comes from a_ statement 
made by Wayne B. Wheeler, national attorney for 
that organization, claiming that the resolution to 
present an amendment for National Prohibition to 
the states is for the purpose of submitting the ques- 
tion to the people. 

“Attorney Wheeler says, referring to a candidate 
who refused to obey the dictates of the Anti-Saloon 
League: ‘He seems to think that the people in the 
states do not have enough sense or intelligence to 
pass on this question or to amend their own cone 
stitution. A senator who does not trust the people, 
should not be trusted by them.’ This statement is a 
paradox and further evidence of hypocrisy on the 
part of the Anti-Saloon League, because the pro- 
posed amendment does not, as explained by Attorney 
Wheeler, submit the question to the people in the 
several states. 

“On the contrary, it specifically submits the ques- 
tion to the legislators (that is, the politicians), the 





We Thought Georgia was Dry 

Finding her first prohibition law a failure Georgia 
has enacted a second and more stringent statute. 
But even it does not prohibit, as the ensuing article 
from the Atlanta Georgian testifies: 

“Matching for drinks will be made a misdemeanor 
in Georgia under a bill introduced in the house Wed- 
nesday by Representative Beck, of Murray, directed 
against all classes of petty gaming. This would apply 
to all classes of drinks, alcoholic, soft and ice tea. 
“heads or tails,’ playing “crackaloo’’ or 
when drinks are not at stake would be 
The measure was referred 


Shooting 
“matching” 
put under the ban also. 
to a judiciary committee. 


Y’ MEAN WHILE THE MOON SHINES. 
: [Knoxville Journal.] 

In Des Moines there is a terrific battle of words 
between Mayor MacVicar and Judge Utterback as to 
who is responsible for the failure to suppress boot- 
legging. Meanwhile the bootieggers are making hay 
while the sun shines. 


WORSE AND WORSE! 
[Butte (Mont.) Miner.] 

The prohibition party may have an awful time 
getting a presidential candidate, but think of the 
awful time he is going to have getting enough votes 
to cut any figure. 


result of which’ will be that a state like Idaho, with 
less than 200,000 population, will have the same 
voice in determining the question as New York State, 
with nearly ten million population. Arizona, with 
less than 200,000 population, will have the same voice 
as Pennsylvania, with nearly eight million, and as 
Ohio, with nearly five million population. 

“Proof of the fact that the ‘drys’ are opposed to 
this question being left up to all the people is much 
in evidence right now. Ex-Governor J. F. Hanly, 
of Indiana, accepted the nomination as President 
of the Prohibition party, but only on condition that 
the plank favoring the initiative and referendum 
adopted at the St. Paul convention should be elim- 
inated. The initiative and referendum primarily 
stands for rule by the people instead of rule by the 
politicians. 

“This is not only the attitude of Attorney Wheeler, 
but of ex-Governor Hanly, Presidential nominee of 
the Prohibitionists, who refuses to run as a candi- 


_date of that party until the plank granting rule by 


the people is eliminated from the platform.” 

And ‘this is what an editorial in the Indianapolis 
Star, published in Mr. Hanly’s home city, says: 

“It is entirely in keeping with Mr. J. Frank Hanly’s 
views that he should repudiate the declaration in 
the National Prohibition platform in support of the 
initiative, referendum and recall. His idea presum- 
ably is that when prohibition is once made a law 
of any state there shall be no recall, no matter what 
the popular feeling on the subject. Once accepted, 









Mr. Hanly has 


The nominee of the 


means, in his lexicon, that it is permanently cinched 
and that there shall be no reconsideration. 

“Other legislation may be subject to a referendum 
to the people without disaster, as experience in 
Oregon and Washington has shown, but it is the 
intention of Mr. Hanly not to permit such liberties 
to be taken with a prohibition law. 


“His opposition to the principle of the recall was 
well understood before the adoption of the Prohibi- ~ 
tion platform, but as he did not explain what is 
without doubt the chief cause of his objection to it, 
the platform makers, who have regarded this plank 
with special favor, probably did not take him seri- 
ously and so included it. 

“Mr. Hanly hardly needs this empty honor of the 
Prohibition nomination to the Presidency to give him 
angexcuse to talk. He needs no excuse, talking be- 
ing his profession, but it will give him a publicity in 
certain quarters that will profit him when the cam- 
paign is over. Though it cannot approve their judg- 
ment, the Star has the highest respect for citizens 
who sincerely believe that prohibition is the one im- 
portant issue before the country, but it has never — 
counted Mr: J. Frank Hanly as one of these.” 


HAVE THEY CHLOROFORMED BILL? 
[Anaconda Standard.] : 
The campaign is now a month old and Mr. Wilson’s 
candidacy seems not to have been irretrievably ruined 
by Mr. Bryan’s advocacy. 








How Cartoonist Goldberg Views Prohibition - 


(New York Mail) 
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THE FIGURE) HE CUTS, 
[Anaconda Standard.] 


As a presidential candidate Mr. Hanly can always 
be depended upon to cut a large and impressive 


cipher. 





THIS IS UNKIND. 
[Butte (Mont.) Miner] 
Having finished with its national convention, the 
prohibition party is about through once more for 
the year. 2 
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re F Prohibition does not prohibit, why do liquor 


ie men fight its adoption?” 
This is the query continually hurled forth 
by “dry” writers and the answer is found in 
the fact that under license, regulation and control 
a legitimate business can be conducted, while under 
prohibition this whole-industry becomes illegal. 
The presence of nineteen “dry” states means ab- 
i} solutely nothing in so far as prohibition is concerned, 
for the annual reports of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue show that the average consumption 
of liquors is not affected by the presence of these 
“dry” states. No one would offer the asinine sug- 
gestion that this consumption is due to the fact that 
the licensed states have agreed to consume what the 
prohibition states may decide to forego. The truth 
__ is that beer, wine and whisky are as popular in Maine, 
hs Tennessee, Georgia, Kansas and other “dry” terri- 
tory as they are in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
ii Illinois and other states where the right to drink 
or not to drink is respected and left to the individual. 
As to the question, “Why then fight prohibition 
if it does no prohibit ?” there are many distinct 
reasons for opposing the doctrines of this quack 
nostrum. 











It is a Legitimate Industry 


The liquor industry with its many millions of in- 
vested capital is a legitimate business. The Supreme 
Lith Court of the United States in the famous Ware- 
i! — house Receipt Case, decided January 26, 1914, used 
~~ the following language when speaking of the liquor 
business: “But we know of no ground for thus 
he condemning honest ‘transactions which grow out of 
a ‘the recognized necessities of a lawful business.” 
The distiller and liquor dealer desire to defend the 
legal status of their business. They want the people 
of the country to know that the men in the business 
desire to conduct their affairs in a clean and legal 
manner rather than have their goods fall into the 
hands of a lawless element, ever ready to defy all 
laws. d 
The liquor dealer, in favor of license, regulation. 
and control is naturally and necessarily opposed to 
the encouragement and protection of the bootlegger, 
blind tiger and moonshiner. Without directly saying 
, “dry” propaganda encourages these three criminal 
products following the enactment of prohibition law. 
People who think intelligently know, from con- 
: ditions in “dry” states, that the illegal and unlawful 
1% manufacture of liquor under prohibition would flood 
. the country with a wave of vice and crime. There 
would be no license to pay and no regulation of 
hours during which liquor could be sold, because 
the prohibitionists direct their strength against the 
manufacture of liquor for sale. Thinking people 





Supreme Court Upholds Liquor Business 


realize that prohibitionists could never make regula- 
tion against its use, any more than they could regulate 
our consumption of tea, coffee or milk. 

When a state is voted “dry,” which is usually by 
a very scant majority, it is easy to see that the de- 
mand for liquor does not cease, but the demand for 
the higher, better and purer grades of liquor such 
as are used when sold in legitimate channels, ceases 
and the demand begins for the bootleg, speak-easy 
trash, the selling of which is detrimental to the legiti- 
mate liquor business in every way. 


This is What Happens 


Statistics of the Department of Internal Revenue 
show that when a state becomes “dry” there springs 
into existence irresponsible bootleggers who do a 
business equal in amount if not greater than that 
previously conducted by the retailers who lost their 
licenses. This exposes the hyprocrisy of the pro- 
hibition movement, in that it is simply instrumental 


in changing the channel whereas the supply is left 


open to take care of the still existing demand. 
Despite the increase in consumption, prohibition is 
opposed by common sense folk, because of the in- 
justice existing in the fact that the business of all 
those retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers en- 


Information Bureau. 


_ The Publicity Department of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association of 
America conducts an Information Bureau for 
the purpose of supplying facts, statistics and 
arguments against Prohibition in whatever 
way Prohibition may appear. 


All questions which may arise in YOUR 
mind in regard to the Pros and Cons of Pro- 
hibition can be answered if you will drop a 
line to the above department. 


Specialists are employed to take care of 
_ these requests for information. 


Authors and debaters who have in mind 
proposed discussions on the Pros and Cons 
of the “Liquor Question” are urged to make 
use of the special library on this subject 
available at the offices of the above organi- 
zation. 

Literature dealing with all phases of Pro- 
hibition can be secured free of charge upon 
application. Requests for special information 
will be given prompt attention. 

Address all communications to “PUBLIC- 
ITY DEPARTMENT, No. 301 United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Speaking of 


i: a HE case of State vs. Matthews before the Su- 
es: “preme Judicial Court of Maine was a prose- 
cution for selling an intoxicating beverage 
ia consisting of old or “hard” cider. The defendant 
Li contended that what he sold was vinegar and not a 
= beverage at all. The evidence showed that when the 
defendant was asked if he had any old cider, he re- 
plied, “No, but I have some vinegar.’ The trial 
judge then asked a witness, “Was it old cider, which 
the respondent may have called vinegar with a 
twinkle in his eye?” The defendant complained on 
appeal of this interrogatory by the court, and con- 
cerning it the highest court said: 
“But we think that expression was nothing more 
than a suggestion to the jury, for their considera- 
‘tion of the possibility that, even if respondent in 





[echnicalities, Read— 


answer to Marshall’s inquiry for old cider, called 

what he sold him vinegar, nevertheless he did not 

mean it and so indicated to Marshall.” 

The court then goes on to argue that it was plain 
from the evidence that this was what was meant, 
because otherwise Marshall who was after old cider, 
would not have bought three gallons of what he was 
told was vinegar and use it as a beverage. The court 
then says: 

“Tt is the authoritative expression of an opinion 

as to an issue of fact arising in the case which the 

statute prohibits and not the suggestion of an 
obvious inference from admitted facts and circum- 

stances, made to assist the jury in coming to a 

clear-understanding of the law and the evidence.” 

—New York Sun. 








gaged in making their products in a particular state 
is confiscated without in any way aiding the cause 
of temperance. In the instance of the retailer, it 
means in most cases the end of his business. In 
the case of the wholesaler and manufacturer, it 
means that they must move to another state, losing 
much of their original investment, forcing them to 
a greater expenditure of money in re-opening their 
business, and all this without a single cent of com- 
pensation ‘for the inconveniences and financial losses 
incurred. 


Prohibition should be opposed from the funda- 
mental viewpoint of principle. It is absolutely wrong 
to so legislate that because one man abuses his right 
by drinking to excess, all others should be denied 
this privilege. the in- — 
temperance of one individual, no matter what forms 


The mistakes, wrongdoings, 


these may take, is absolutely no criterion for the regu- 
lation of other individuals. 


True temperance means moderation in the use of 
all things and if prohibitionists were given the free 
hand that they so much desire, their policy would 
demand the same prohibition in other lines of in- 
dustry that it does in the drinking of beverages. 

This is the reason why all good citizens fight pro- 
hibition as they would fight the plague, realizing that 
the so-called cure is worse than the evil and that the 
greatest enemy true had is 


temperance ever pro- 


hibition. 


Women Fight the “Drys” 
Women of California are fighting 
shoulder with the men in defense of their 
The Prohibitionists are attempting to vote 
fornia “dry.” But the 150,000 persons employé 
California’s wine industry, the greatest in Amer 
are confident that the prohibition amendments w 
be defeated this coming fall. 


shoulder _t 


Describing one feature of the battle, the Los 
Angeles Times declares: 


A campaign song to be used by the California 
Prosperity League and its many friends in combat- 
ing the attack of the has just been written 
by Mrs. Lucy Long, of San Diego. 
titled “God Save Our Fruitful State,” is to be sung 
to the tune of The title page is to dis- 
play a picture of growing grapes. The words follow: 


“drys” 
The song, en- 


“America.” 


Vote for each vineyard’s fame 

Enchanting valley’s claim, 
With sovereign power. 

Confound “dry” politics, 

Frustrate their selfish kicks, 

Vote down such knavish tricks, 
God save the State. 


















Should hostile votes ensnare, 

Danger to millions care, 
Show freedom’s right. 

Proclaim sweet liberty, 

Sing voice of loyalty, 

Help wage from poverty, 
God save the State. 


Amend the weaker band, 

By kindly strength of hand, 
In faithful trust. 

Creator’s law fulfill, 

That wine all lands distill, 

Vote heart and soul at will, 
God save the State. 


“GREAT IS THE BOY “ORATOR.” 
[Philadelphia ‘North American.] 
Bryan aided Wilson in 1912 with a lot of speeches. 
This year he is aiding him more effectively keeping 
silent. 


























Montana State 


HERE organized labor stands on the 

prohibition question is indicated by the 

following resolution, adopted recently 

by the Montana State Federation of 
Labor: 

Whereas, We believe in the American principle of 
the broadest personal liberty for the individual, in so 
far as the exercise of that liberty is in keeping with 
Law and Order and Good Government; and 

Whereas, Statistics compiled by our government 
show that prohibition breeds an illegitimate traffic 
in liquor which is carried on in contempt and viola- 
tion of all laws; and 

Whereas, Experience has proved that prohibition 
does not prohibit, and that many of the states of 
the Union which were hoodwinked by prohibition 


exhorters, have been brought to realize the faults 


and fallacies of this insidious measure, and have 
again welcomed a return to a temperate use of alco- 
holic beverages, knowing that a moderate consump- 
tion of such is not harmful when done openly and 
in conformity with the legal license law; and 
Whereas, We are opposed to the sumptuary and 
tyrannical methods of the fanatical reformers, seek- 
ing the confiscation of a legal and standardized busi- 
ness, and believing also, that an amendment to our 


In the Enemy’s Land 





Federation Speaks for All Workers 


National or State laws, having for its purpose the 
enactment of a “prohibition of the Beverage Indus- 
try,” would be an abridgement of our liberties, that 
prohibition would breed contempt for our laws, 
promote hypocrisy and the illicit manufacture of 
liquors generally, destroy property and property 
rights, remove an enormous revenue from our 
National and State governments, and in lieu thereof, 
place a burdensome tax upon our already over- 
burdened taxpayers, without a known beneficial re- 
turn; throw thousands of our members out of em- 
ployment—to swell the vast army of present unem- 
ployed—and further, believing that if state pro- 
hibition were to become a law in Montana, it would 
work untold and irreparable injury upon thousands 
of our citizens and taxpayers, and that national pro- 
hibition would be nothing if it were not an abridg- 
ment of the sovereignity of our state rights—as same 
is wrong in principle, un-Christian in character, con- 
trary to reason and nature, inimical to agriculture, 
and a menace to labor generally; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Montana State Federation of 
Labor, in its Twenty-first Annual Convention as- 
sembled, at Helena, Montana, does hereby declare it- 
self opposed to prohibition and opposed to the drastic 
measures proposed by the advocates thereof, as the 











(Photo by Feature Photo Service, New York City) 


“Somewhere in France,” this little scene was enacted. A German cavalryman is accepting 


a glass of wine from the fair foe. 


[Seattle (Wash.) Times.] 


A gentleman named Coffin has given $50,000 to the 


Prohibition party. That sum ought to insure a first- 
class political funeral next November. 


The German soldier loves liquor and drinks it moderately. 
This incident is in striking antithesis to the stories of German soldiers’ brutality to women. 





[Chicago News.] 
Prohibition leaders predict that they will elect a 
president of the United States within five years, 
this being the open season for political predictions. 
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same is contrary to.the fundamental principles of 
Americanism, an unreasonable assault upon our citi- 
zenship; an invasion of our constitutional liberties 
as guaranteed us under the Constitution of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be em- 
bodied in the minutes of our State Convention, a 
copy sent to our Representatives in the National 
Congress of the United States; to the Legislators 
of the State of Montana, now in session at the City 
of Helena, and a copy to the various magazines pub- 
lished under the auspices of Trade Union Organi- 
zations; and be it further 
Resolved, That in the adoption of these Resolu- 
tions we demand complete recognition of the just 
demands of Labor, for those working at the different 
crafts employed in the industry as expressed through- 
various organizations affiliated with the American 
Tlederation of Labor. 
Endorsed by the following Delegates: 
F. D. O'BRIEN, Great Falls 
STEVE EVANKO, Stockett. 
TIMOTHY FEEFE, Butte. 
J. H. CUMMINGS, Roundup. 
P. O. HELDING, Missoula. 
E. R: ENGLE, Great Falls. 








Dry River Anthology 





(Apologies to Edgar Lee Masters and the Spoon 
River Anthology.) 


In life I was a Prohibitionist. 
My name was Ezra Dry. 

I never tasted liquor in any form, I didn’t. 

No sirree! 

And because I thought I didn’t like it, 

I decided that nobody else had a right to drink. 
Well, here I am, my bones under ten feet of earth, 
And my soul—I’m awfully hot, good friends— 
Pity me. 

When I passed away, I didn’t die; 

I didn’t have to; 

I was already dead; 

I was born dead; 

For I was a Prohibitionist! 

As I said before, here I am, and there you are. 
Drop a tear on my grave— 

I wish you could drop one on me, I need a cool- 
ing off. 

You.can’t, though; it’d be steam before it got here. 

Say, you, up there, take a tip from one who knows, 
take my advice: 

Have a good time on earth— 

Where I am, there are no movie shows, nor cab- 
arets, nor Winter Gardens, nor anything to amuse 
a fellow. 

In fact, there’s nothing funny about this place at all. 

[Just a moment, please, to wipe away the perspira- 
tion. | ; 

Yes, lucky people, take a drink if you want one; 

The Bible says that even good folks may drink 
wine. 

And I’ve looked all around, down here, 

And I can’t find any of my friends who used to 
take a glass, now and then, 

So, I guess moderate drinking isn’t wrong, after all. 
If I had it to do over again—say boys !— 
But, what’s the use of talking about it— 


Geeminentally! I’m hot! 
—H. V. MARTIN. 
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Princeton University Authorities Opposed to Vulgarity 


N view of the present activities of Billy Sunday, in behalf of the Anti- as they did in large numbers—but not on invitation nor with the encouragement 
Saloon League in Detroit and throughout Michigan, the following statement of the authorities of the University. Why not? Let me state some of the 
by Andrew F. West, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton University, reasons: 
showing why this alleged evangelist was not invited to that great center 1. In matters of religion there is only one standard for Christians, and that 

of learning, is certain to prove profitably interesting at this time. standard is our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I gladly admit that Mr. Sunday 

As usual, the financial end of Billy Sunday’s Detroit campaign received the means to be evangelical in his statements. But many of his utterances are, to put it 

first attention. Bill insists thaf he not only believes in religion, but he believes mildly, not Christ-like, and some of them are travesties of the teachings of Christ. 


in making religion pay. ie . Take the following samples, less vulgar than many others, which are both a earica- 
In Philadelphia the free-will offering for Sunday was more than $51,000.00. ture and a perversion of one of the most sacred scenes in the New Testament: 
Other “religious” campaigns have been “Mary was one of those sort of 


; d la biscuit, peanut butter, gelatin and 

proportionately profitable. a3 Sine 999 ° ! vee Pi tegcaigh , gele : 
The last city Sunday visits_is always Does Religion Pay - It Pays Billy! PM entantha ae ae Beckers baked po- 

the worst city in the world. tato, apple satice with lemon and nutmeg, 


Here are two or three instances of 
the kind of “gospel” Sunday is handing 
out in Detroit and Michigan for the “Don’t let any hog- 


coffee and whipped cream, apple pie and 
cheese sort of woman, 

“So you can have your pick, but I 
speak for Martha. So the churches have 


“conversion” of sinners in that section: jowled, weasel-livered, hell- a lot of Marthas and a lot of Marys— 
“Detroit is going to hell so fast, that merely bench warmers. Hurrah for 
it’s beating the speed limit.” i begotten, beetle-browed, Martha! 

4 : Ree we Aes “ : “So Martha was getting dinner and 

ae Se ae ety FoR a beer -guzzling mutt tell you poked her head in the door where Mary 
need. r’ , sel was sitting and said: 

m a grafter. It’s a lie! was sitting and said: 

“People say to me, ‘Bill, what do you : gr ““Mary, carest thou not that I serve 

do with the money?’ I say to them, ‘It’s . ZS Pm not. I work for the alone?’ 


“Wouldn’t it make you tired if you 
were doing all the work and had your 
hands all over dough and the sweat roll- 
ing off as you cooked the potatoes, if your 
big, lazy sister was sitting doing nothing? 
Then Jesus said: 

“*Tut, tut, Martha, thou carest for 
too many little things.’ ” 


none of your business.’” % ny ‘ALMIGHTY’” 


“Tf you don’t know when your 16- 
year-old daughter hits the hay, you’re in- 
viting shame and disgrace.” 

“If you don’t settle with Christ before 
the undertaker pumps you full of em- 
balming fluid, you’re out.” 

This reply of Dean West is reprinted 
from the New York Times of April 8, 
1915, and is as follows: 


Take another and worse instance, 
where Christ in prayer is turned to a jest- 
ing use; j 

“And as He prayed the fashion of His 
countenance was altered. Ladies, do you 
want to look pretty? If some of you 
women would spend less on dope, pazaza, 
and cold cream, and get down on your 
knees and pray, God would make you 





Princeton, April 6, 1915. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 
Princeton University is being attacked 
in certain religious papers for not inviting 
Mr. Sunday to address our students. As prettier.” 
a member of the Presbyterian Church and Very funny, no doubt; and very 


a teacher in Princeton University for over blasphemous. 
2 


thirty years, may I ask, in view of re- 66 99 2. At times Mr. Sunday is irrever- 
cently published criticisms, that you will THE REAL NUT SUND AE ently familiar toward God. This appears 


print this statement, giving some of the clearly in the scene at his Philadelphia 





reasons why Mr. Sunday was not invited meeting on January 8: 

to hold his meetings here under the auspices and with the indorsement of “Why, if I thought I could get any nearer God by kneeling, or get nearer 

the university? to Him by taking off my coat, I’d do it.” 

| Let me say emphatically that it was not because Mr. Sunday’s teachings are (Here Sunday suited the action to the word and tore his coat from his back. / 

| evangelical. Far from it. Princeton was founded and has lived on the funda- Seizing it by the collar, in his right hand, he flung it around to lend emphasis 

mental, historical, evangelical Christian faith, and with few exceptions no other to his utterances. ) | 
gospel has been heard here. The attitude of President Hibben and the authorities Here is another: 


| eile : Z 

| is in accord with this, no matter what passing difficulties may: arise. aks 

| ee +h , “ Fi Pri x : Pan ey “When I am at heaven’s gates I’ll be free from old Philly’s blood. I can see 
ee te) eee ean eye Bnceron. Liiversity, Should not... now the Day of Judgment, when the question of Philadelphia and of me is 


favor Mr, Sunday’s methods as likely to do good to our students. He has been taken up by God. 
free to come, as he did, and our students have been entirely free to hear him, “You were down in Philly, weren’t you, Billy?’ the Lord will ask me. 
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“And T’ll say to Him; ‘Yes, Sir, Lord, I was 
there.’* 

“Did you give them my message of salvation, 
Billy ?’ 


“%T cave them your message, Lord. I gave it to 
them the best way I could and as I understood it. 
You go get the files of the Philadelphia papers. 
They printed my sermons, Lord. You'll see in them 
what I preached,’ will be my answer.” 

“And the Lord will say, ‘Come on in, Bill; you’re 
free from Philadelphia’s: blood,’ ” 


Bible Against Swaggering Impiety. 

Is this the way the Bible speaks? There is no 
place in that book for swaggering impiety. “Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord,” is the 
right attitude of a soul in the presence of God. Mr. 
Sunday is speaking impudently in the presence of 
“the King eternal, immortal and invisible,” to whom 
alone is due “honor and glory forever’—even now, 
even at Mr. Sunday’s performances. It was Jonathan 
Edwards, an early president of Princeton, who wrote 
of these sublime words in hushed awe as he gazed 
from his window one autumn day: “As I read them 
the whole forest seemed to glow.” No irreverence 
there. Is not the devout fear of God the “begin- 
ning of wisdom” still, and is it not deeply needed in 
American life today? 

3. Many of Mr. Sunday’s remarks are personally 
abusive or disgusting or slanderous. Take without 
comment the following series: 

“If a woman on the avenue plays a game of cards 
in her home, she is worse than any blackleg gambler 
in the slums. 

“If a minister believes and teaches evolution, he 
is a stinking skunk, a hypocrite, and a liar. 

“Tf J were the wife of some of you men, I’d 
refuse to clean their old spittoons. I say, let every 
hog clean his own trough. 








Billy Sunday’s own idea of getting nearer to 
God—and making it pay. 


Kansas Liquor “Joint” 


(Topeka (Kan.) Capital.J 

What promised to be one of the most interesting 
police court liquor trials in several years was post- 
poned recently, A. W. Vogel, proprietor of the Vogel 
cleaning establishment at the northeast corner of 
Tenth and Kansas avenues, and James Richardson, 
employed there, were scheduled for trial for running 
a joint. The alleged joint is in the building owned 
by Gottlieb Noller, arrested on a liquor warrant the 
day before the Vogel place was raided. 

There is nothing of special interest in trying a 
person in police court for selling liquor. Scarcely a 
session of police court goes by without such a trial. 
The interest in Vogel centers in the fact that he con- 
ducted a place where liquor could be purchased, not 
by the bottle, but by the drink, according to Harvey 
Parsons, chief of police. 








“People say to me, ‘Bill, what do you do with 
the money?’ I say to them ‘It’s none of your 
business.’ ’—Billy Sunday. 


“Your wife has as good a right to line up before 
a bar and fill up her skin with the hoggut you do as 
you have.” 


Do we need more of the sathe sort? 

4. There are also some statements, fortunately 
few—but enough—which are plainly indecent. Take 
the following instances and remember they are the 
words of a professed minister of the Gospel of 
Christ, spoken at a so-called religious service, See 
if you approve of them: 


Statements Plainly Indecent. 


“TI can understand why young bloods go in for 
dancing, but some of you old ginks—goodnight. 

“Ma and I stopped in to look at a ball at an in- 
auguration ceremony. Well, I will be hornswaggled 
if I didn’t see a woman there dancing with all the 
men, and she wore a collar of her gown around her 
waist. She had a little corset on. Oh, I can’t de- 
scribe it. 

“You stand there and watch man after man as he 
claims her hand, and puts his name on her list. 
Perhaps that fellow was her lover and you won her 
hand—and you stand there and watch your wife 
folded in his long, voluptuous, sensual embrace, their 
bodies swaying one against the other, their limbs 
twining and entwining, her head resting on his 
breast, they breathe the vitiated air beneath the 
glittering candelabra, and the spell of the music, and 
you stand there and tell me that there is no harm in 
it! You’re too low down for me. 


“T want to see the color of some buck’s hair that 
can dance with my wife! I’m going to monopolize 
that hugging myself. 

“Then Herodias came in and danced with her foot 
stuck out to a quarter of 12, and old Herod, said, 
‘Sis, you’re a peach. You can have anything you 
want, even to the half of my kingdom.’ She hiked off 
to her licentious mother. 








In the course of 1913 corn and other farm 
products of the value of $113,884,568 were 
used in the manufacture of liquors. This 
amount does not represent the value of the 
products so used in the Chicago and other 
markets, but the actual sum received by the 
growers, based upon the carefully compiled 
reports of the department of agriculture pub- 
lished from time to time. 





“Dry” lowa’s Insanity 
[Des Moines (la.) Register and Leader.] 

Col. J. H. McConlogue, member of the state board 
of control, recently reported that the insane hospi- 
tals of Iowa are filled practically to capacity and 
that ‘the time has arrived when the state must con- 
sider the establishment of a fifth hospital. 
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“Why, a man with red blood in his veins can’t 
look at half the: women on the streets now and,not 
have impure thoughts. 


“Little girl, you look so small, 

Don’t you wear no clothes at all? 
Don’t you wear no chemise shirt? 
Don’t you wear no petty skirt? 

Don’t you wear no underclothes, © 
But your corset and your hose? 
But your corset and your hose?” 


No decent person can read these quotations with- 
out shame. : 


Against Inflammatory Mob Oratory. 


Every passage quoted in this article is taken from 
the official copyrighted report of Mr. Sunday’s Phila- 
delphia addresses, published with his sanction in 
The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph during January 
and February. Their accuracy cannot be questioned. 
It is true that these quotations are not the main.stock 
and substance of his addresses, but some of the oc- 
casional ornaments, giving what is called “punch to 
his discourses. They are things of the sort singled 
out for special separate printing in The Evening 
Telegraph, often in large type, as “jolts.” So they 
are, 

So in the name of decency and of the purity and 
sanctity of our Christian faith Princeton University 
positively refuses to approve Mr. Sunday’s perform- 
ances as suitable for the edification of our students. 
In times of hysterical excitement we think it our 
right and duty to stand firm against all inflammatory 
mob-oratory in whatever’field it may appear. For his 
quiet and sensible stand in this matter, President 
Hibben deserves the thanks of all friends of educa- 


tion and religion. 
Anprew F, WEst.. 





“Many of Mr. Sunday’s remarks are personally 
abusive, or disgusting or slanderous.” — Dean 
Andrew F. West, of Princeton University. 








“Dry” and “Wet” Washington 
[Butte (Mont.) Miner.] 

Fred. M. Hinkley, a banker of Clarkston, Wash., 
who has been in Butte on business, says that pro- 
hibition in Washington is not only a farce, but that 
it has hurt buSiness to a remarkable degree. . Prop- 
erty values have depreciated, while there has been a 
burden of taxes taken from the citizens, and the 
working of the law recently voted by the people of 
the state is turning out in just the same fashion as 
elsewhere so-called “dry’ territory, he said. 

“Can you get a drink in Washington?” Mr. Hink- 
ley was asked. 

“Get a drink? Uh, you can get a barrel of the 
rottenest stuff in the world and a little bit of good 
liquor if you want to pay triple the price that ordi- 
narily prevails, and the price is being paid.” 











| HEN you hear anybody say that Maine 
if went “dry” in 1851 and has been “dry” 
| | { ever since, show him this story, sent from 
‘ oe Bangor, (Me.) to the Boston Herald: 
Something of a sensation was caused tonight 
when Chief of Police Lindley W. Gilman tendered 
his resignation to Mayor John F. Woodman on ac- 
count of differences of opinion regarding the closing 
of the saloons during the street car strike. 


been running its cars for several days, and Mayor 
Woodman is apparently of the same opinion. 

Yesterday, with one accord, the saloons opened 
and began doing business as usual. 

The Mayor admitted knowledge of the opening of 
the saloons and is quoted as saying that the dealers 
thought it all right to sell with strike conditions 
practically over. 


Though the resignation had not been accepted 
up to a late hour tonight, and Mayor Woodman 
| intimated that the disagreement would be settled, 
| the Chief of Police is inclined to be firm in his 
| stand, which, according to those in his confidence, is 
that. the saloons should remain closed until the 
strike is over. 

When the strike started on August 26, Mayor 
Woodman promptly ordered the saloons closed, and, 
| in his words, they shut their doors “out of courtesy” 
to the authorities. 


There is state-wide prohibition in Maine, 
and the Webb-Kenyon law prevents the over- 
riding of that law by other states, and yet 
there are cities in Maine that have more 
shops per capita for the public sale of liquor 
than my home city, which is the greatest 
distilling city in the world.—REPRESENT- 
ATIVE CLAUDE U. STONE, of Illinois. 





The Chief of Police, it is understood, has strongly 
disagreed with this attitude, so much so that this 
afternoon he placed his resignation in the hands of 
the Mayor. 

To a Boston Herald reporter he said that he and 

It is the contention of some persons, including the Mayor could not agree on “present conditions.” 
executives of the Bangor Railway Electric Company, The Mayor said to the Herald man that he and 
that the street car strike is over, as the company has the chief disagreed on the saloon question, but 


They have kept them shut ever since, except four 
dealers, who were quickly prosecuted after raids 
by plain clothes men. 


| 
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By ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


form of gluttony. Why not attempt to end all other 
forms by abolishing food, or at least by making it 
so unappetizing that none will eat except the raven- 
ously hungry, and then only enough to support life? 


ECLARING prohibition a profession whose 
possibilities for money-grabbing are un- 
limited, Arthur H. Dutton, writing in the 
San Francisco News Letter, says: 


The activities of the prohibitionist constitutes 
merely a new trade or profession added to black- 
smithing, wood-chopping, medicine, the law, steve- 
doring, the pulpit, agriculture, mining, dry goods, 
and all other fields of human,endeavor that yield a 
revenue to those who till’ them. 

The trade of the prohibitionist is to effect prohi- 
bition of some human comfort, amusement or pleas- 
ure. Anything will do. Just now the prohibition 
of alcoholic beverages is uppermost, but starts have 
been made in other directions, such as tobacco, danc- 
ing, theaters, games and so on. Pretty much the 
same set of people are after all these. 

















There is in the land a great body of high- 
priced paid agitators who are clamoring for 
national prohibition. It is their profession, 
and members of this House should not be 
swept off their feet by demands from that 
body. The paid leaders have not dealt fairly 
with the great body of the people in the 
country. They have misled thousands of sin- 
cere, honest, and God-fearing people into be- 
lieving that this resolution means prohibition, 
when in reality it means unrestricted manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors.—REPRE- 
SENTATIVE J. CAMPBELL CANTRILL, 


Following the prohibition idea, there is no human 
of Kentucky. 


activity that should fot be prohibited, 
! Consider the enormous amount of suffering, actual 
pain, poverty, crime and wrong done by calumny 
and falsehood; by slanderous statements and mis- 
representation. Why not prohibit speech and doom 
severybody to perpetual silence? 





Think of the thousands of people who impoverish 
themselves by buying automobiles they cannot afford, 
use them for sinful joy rides and neglect their fami- 


Not So Very Dry 
{New York Sun.] 

Pratt, Kan., is a dry city, but its citizens have been 
seeing things recently. O. J. Bowman, living near the 


Rock Island tracks, was surprised to see analligator 
waddling up the path in his front yard. He captured 


i 
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| Gluttony has ruined innumerable constitutions, 

caused innumerable diseases and brought about in- 
numerable untimely deaths. Drunkenness is only one 





The creation of a public sentiment against 
. the immoderate use of stimulants and its in- 
é discriminate sale without rigid legal enact- 
ie ments on the part of the states is the only 
safeguard against drunkenness and the other 
iz * evils of intemperance. —REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, of New 
York, 


was lying on a grassy spot resting when another ’gator 
strolled up to him and began to make friends. The 
man was so scared at first that he was unable to 
capture the creature, but later took him under his 
care and protection. 
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Jnlimited Chances for Grabbing 


his alligatorship. The next morning a harvest hand 






























































Shut Down During Strike “Out of Courtesy” to City Officials 


thought that it could be settled without resignation of 
the Chief of Police at a time when matters are ad- 
mittedly rather serious. 

As suddenly as they had opened, each of the 112 
saloons in the city closed at 4:30 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon and have remained closed since. No one 
can be found who acknowledges control of the situa- 
tion, but it is apparent that the saloon keepers are 
acting under orders from some central authority. 

Bricks have been hurled through windows of sub- 
urban cars at night from automobiles, and also by 
persons on foot, and 
sengers. 


have narrowly missed pas- 


A block of granite was placed across a track in 
Hampden and loosely covered with a newspaper; 
the car crashed into it and was derailed. 

The following is from the New York Sun, a re- 
liable newspaper: 

Drunken men, and women, too, were everywhere 
to be seen in Bangor on Wednesday. The police 
patrol automobile was kept busy and the police sta- 
tion was soon filled. 

Some were so overcome with liquor that they col- 
lapsed in doorways in Pickering Square, and in that 


section of the city, leading one veteran officer to 
“Say, when they can’t stand up, you can’t 
drive them very well now, can you?” 


remark : 
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Think of the thousands in- 
jured and killed annually in automobile accidents. 
We should prevent all this by forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of automobiles. 


lies because of them. 


Consider the sin and shame that have been pro- 
duced by immoral literature and art. Why not pro- 
hibit the printing press, the camera and the brush 
and palette? 

Finally, and the most conspicuous, consider the 
jealousy, the hatred, the sorrow, the remorse, the 
suicides, the murders, the disease, the dire poverty— 
all directly attributable to the sexual instinct, and to 
nothing else. Why not sterilize the whole hitman 
race, and be done with it? 

The theory that because a few people abuse a privi- 
lege, or a pleasure, or a practice, it should therefore 
be prohibited, is the most utterly ridiculous one ever 
suggested by any sane being. 

Such a theory would never have been advocated, 
if its proponents did not see in it a means of making 
easy money. 

Prohibition is a. trade, that is all, and thousands 
of unthinking people are hoodwinked by it. 


Vice Conditions Revealed 
{Kansas City Post.] 

Topeka police power is shaken to its very seat. 
An official shakeup is under way and was felt first 
yesterday when Sergeant Lon Sauls resigned under 
pressure. More resignations are expected hourly. 

Four women of the upper strata—society—de- 
scended into the red fight district and lifted from 
it the veil of secrecy. With the unmasking came 
charges from the officials untouched by the reve- 
lations that police authorities have been in league 
with bootleggers and keepers of disorderly houses. 
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The Nineteen Prohibition States Have Earned This Title 


By JOSEPH DEBAR, President of National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association 
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- THE OTHER SIDE 


CT Ley, 











“Tt is estimated that the federal government will have to issue bonds for from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 to furnish enough revenue to meet the ae 4 | 


enormous appropriations made by Congress. 


“Industrial states and cities have had to bear the burden of increased taxation, while the rural districts have paid but insignificant taxes to the 


federal government under these new laws. : : , . Sas hare 
“On the other hand, many millions of dollars have been appropriated for public buildings in country villages, education of farmers, drainage ees, 
of swamp lands, prevention of floods, building country roads, eradication of farm pests, rural sanitation and many other things which were formerly | 


done by the people themselves without government aid. 
“A number ef towns admitted that they had main 
laws having cut off that source of revenue, with no other means of securing additional money, 
“The same argument was put forward for the building of country 
“The 19 states now under prohibition law, 
tion from Congress last year than did the licensed states, 
Internal Revenue in the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1916. 
“In other words, these 19\prohibition states, with near 
less than one-tenth of the revenue for the support of the federal government. 


tained proper sanitary measures as long as they were permitted to license saloons. Prohibition ‘ 
nitation failed and epidemics of diseases followed. 7h, 
roads by federal appropriations. uN 


have 30,000,000 population and $46,000,000,000 of wealth. These received larger per capita appropria- pas? 


. 


amounted to $245,385,000 or more than one-third of the total receipts of the government. 


“The prohibition states paid $3,000,000 of the $68,000,000 collecte 
“Official figures show that the people in the industrial states an 


states, paying it in emergency and income taxes as well as in liquor taxes. 


“In plain words, these 19 prohibition states are 
get the benefit of his uncle’s revenue or to see 


his uncle’s revenue reduced to the point of necessary curtailment of his benefactions?’ 


Debar, President of National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association. 


HE following statement has just been 
given to the press by Joseph Debar, of 
Cincinnati, President of the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association: 
“The revenue law enacted at the last session of 
Congress with the Underwood law and the 
Emergency revenue act of October 92, 1914, placed 
more kinds of federal taxes on the people than they 
have ever borne before, even in time of war; but 
these taxes will not furnish enough revenue to meet 
the enormous appropriations made by Congress. 
It is estimated that bonds for from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 will have to be issued to make up the 
deficit. The Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee estimates that the new law will increase the 
internal revenues by $200,000,000 and most political 
economists believe that we have reached the limit 
of internal revenue taxation, since it now amounts to 
more than $3,000,000,000, or $30 per capita, for the 
support of the Federal, State and municipal govern- 
ments. 


Cities Pay the Bill 


“Tt has been the claim of those who advocated 
the corporation tax, the income tax, and the in- 
heritance tax and the stamp taxes, that they would 
equalize the taxation among the people and in dif- 
ferent sections of the country; but the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the last fiscal 
year shows that this theory was in error. These 
taxes have fallen upon the industrial states and cities, 
and the rural districts have paid but insignificant 
taxes to the Federal government under these new 
laws. More than that, the new and unusual appro- 
priations made by this and the preceding Congress 
have been largely for the benefit of these rural 
communities, for introducing Federal activities for 
purposes that have in the past been conducted by 
the States, or by the people themselves. Many mil- 
lions have been appropriated for the improvement 


eS 


Or, as revenues must be raised to run the 
Government, are you prepared to put an in- 
ternal revenue tax on the food we eat and 
the clothes we wear?—REPRESENTATIVE 
CHAS. P. COADY, of Maryland. 





of rivers that never had any commerce, for public 
buildings in country villages, for the education of 
farmers, for the drainage of swamp lands, for the 
prevention of floods, for building country roads, 
for the eradication of farm pests, for rural sanita- 
tion and for many other things which in the older 





sections of the country were done by the people 
themselves and without government aid. 

“One cause of these extraordinary demands upon 
Congress has been the effort of rural States and 
communities to lighten*their local taxes. The de- 
mands for large appropriations for rural sanitation 





Are you prepared to make the income tax 
on individuals and corporations 6 per cent 
instead of 1 per cent? 

This might make up the deficiency (due to 
loss of liquor revenue), if we also impose a_ 
tax on all incomes without limit. 2 

First, it is not true that crime, vice, poverty, 
and insanity are, in the great majority of 
cases, caused by drunkenness. Second, it is 
not true that prohibition will prevent those 
evils. — REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD 
BARTHOLDT, of Missouri. 





came from rural districts and small cities that had 
been subject to epidemics of typhoid fever, and the 
argument was that these towns and rural communi- 
ties had no revenues to maintain proper sanitation. 
A number of the towns admitted that they had main- 
tained proper sanitation measures when they were 
permitted to license saloons, but prohibition laws 
cut off that source of revenue and, with no other 
means of securing additional revenue, sanitation 
failed and epidemics of disease followed. The same 
argument was put forward in behalf of appropria- 
tions by Congress to build country roads, to aid An 
rural education and other government activities 
which have heretofore been purely local. -Under 
prohibition laws many states and communities cut 
off revenue from the sale of liquors and instead of 
assessing new local taxes, they turned to Congress 
for aid, and Congress assessed new taxes on the in- 
dustrial States and cities to secure the revenue to 
carry out these projects and aid the people in the 
prohibition states. 


\ 
Dry States are Stingy 


“There are 19 states which are now under pro- 
hibition law; they have 30,000,000 population and 
$46,000,000,000 of wealth; they received larger per 
capita appropriation from Congress last year than 
*did the licensed states, but they paid less than $50,- 
000,000 of the $513,000,000 which the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue collected in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916. In other words, these 19 pro- 
hibition states, with nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion and one-fourth of the total wealth of the United 


but they paid less than $50,000,000 of the $513,000,000 collected by the Commissioner of il eos a 


ly one-third of the population and one-fourth of the total wealth of the United States, paid 
Incidentally, the total federal revenues from alcoholic beverages | 


d under the head of income tax. 
d cities are paying a larger part of the cost of government than the prohibition aes ae 


the poor relations of Uncle Sam. Whoever heard of a poor relation desiring some one else to 


—Joseph — 





| 
States, paid less than one-tenth of the revenue for | 
the support of the Federal government. The other 
70,000,000 people in 29 states which do not have pro- poe 
hibition, paid $463,000,000, or nine-tenths of the — 
total revenue to meet these extraordinary appropria- 
tions for the benefit of the prohibition states. The 
per capita collections were $1.66 in prohibition states pee! 
and $6.62 in the non-prohibition states. The tax 
on wealth amounted: to $1.09 on each $1,000 in pro- 
hibition states and $3.28 on each $1,000 of wealth ‘| 
in non-prohibition states. ~ ‘ hte, ae BJ 
“The new. taxes now imposed by Congress.are paid 
in the same proportion. The 19: prohibition states. = 
paid $8,000,000 of the $84,000,000 emergency revenue —_ 
raised by stamp taxes, taxes on business and amuse- 
ments. That tax amounted to 27 cents per capita uth 
or 17 cents on each $1,000 of wealth in the prohibi- 
tion states. The people in the non-prohibtion states — 
paid $1.09 per capita or a tax of 54 cents on each 
$1,000 of wealth under the head of emergency Te 
revenue. That was four times the tax rate levied ~~ 


on the persons and wealth in the non-prohibition ee { 


states over the rate paid in the prohibition states. | 

“The prohibition states paid $3,000,000 of the $68- 
000,000 collected under the head of income tax. ‘That BY : 
was 10 cents per capita, or 7 cents on each $1,000 of © 
wealth. The 70,000,000 people in the 29 non-prohibi- i 
tion states paid $65,000,000 income tax, which was 
93 cents per capita or 47 cents on each $1,000 of Ae 
wealth. The per capita rate in the non-prohibition : 
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times that in the prohibition states. = ee 


Speaking of ‘Poor Relations” 


“In other words, these 19 prohibition states’ ar 
the poor relations of Uncle Sam and whoever heard 
of a poor relation desiring somebody else to get th a) 


revenue reduced to the point of necessary curtailme 
of his benefactions?” Sees 


I do not care where you go. You cannot % 
legislate morals into a people nor can you 
by legislation force them to drink or not to | © 
drink, if they so decree—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WM. H. STAFFORD, of Wisconsin, 





Censuring the Censor 

[Mason City (Ia.) Times.] mi +h 

R. D. Mason, beer censor and liquor ‘inspector, was” 
arraigned in Justice Kimball’s court yesterday on 
the charge of bribery and bound over to the grand — § 
jury which will convene in September. 5. a 
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\ THE OTHER SIDE 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth.’’ 








Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Subscriptions, Twenty-five Cents per Year. 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
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THE SALOON OR THE BLIND TIGER? 


"THE whole case of prohibition is based upon the false assumption 
that by stopping the supply you will do away with the demand. 

If by failure to distinguish between cause and effect, the premises 
from which dry arguments are drawn, are false, it is only natural to 
expect the conclusion to be equally false. To show the fallacy of such 
reasoning it is only necessary to suppose that all citizens in a town were 
total abstainers. What would be the result as far as the saloons were 
concerned? Without a demand for their product they would of neces- 
sity be forced out of business. On the other hand, if the people were 
not total abstainers but moderate drinkers and desired to use liquor, the 
closing of the saloons would not prevent their drinking nor would pro- 
hibition destroy their desire. 


It is the demand that regulates the supply and not the supply that 
causes the demand. The saloon is not the cause, but the effect resulting 
from man’s desire to drink. It is merely the method used for the 
distribution of alcoholic beverages and is in every respect superior 
to the “blind tiger.” 


It is evident from existing conditions in “dry” states that this 
question cannot be settled. by attacking the supply. Legislation may 
destroy breweries and distilleries, but it cannot destroy or even control 
the human appetite. This is a moral, not a political question, and as 
such must be solved along moral lines. Moral suasion and education 
as to the true meaning of temperance rather than total abstinence is 
the only method that has so far shown substantial results. 


$46 
PROHIBITION IS A SNAIL 


AS a governmental disturber and a national kill-joy, prohibition must 

be given full credit. With a start of sixteen “dry” states in 1850 
its leaders set out to revolutionize the world. If their prophecy had 
come true America today would be under national prohibition. 


In more than fifty years the actual net gain in favor of prohibition 
has been only four states. The ruthless destruction and confiscation 
of enormous property interests; the protection and encouragement of 
bootlegging and illicit distilling; increased drunkenness; an utter dis- 
regard for laws in general resulting from the failure of prohibition to 
prohibit; the plunging of once prosperous and law-abiding cities into a 
state of bankruptcy and lawlessness; an encroachment upon personal 
liberty and the making of cowards and hypocrites represent the price 
that was paid and the achievements resulting from fifty years of pro- 
hibition. 

Millions of dollars have been spent in the destruction of legitimate 
saloons, with what result? For every licensed dealer put out of busi- 

ness, statistics show that two “blind pigs” have come into existence. 
The consumption of liquor continues to increase, and judged from the 
published reports of the amount of liquor shipped into so-called “dry” 
territory, there is more drinking now than previous to the enactment 
of prohibitory laws. The report of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, shows an increase in tax 
receipts, over 1915, of more than $13,000,000 on distilled spirits alone. 


’ If one-half of the effort and energy used in advocating prohibition 
had been used to teach temperance; if one-half of the money that was 
expended in fifty years to gain four “dry” states had been spent to pro- 
mote temperance, the cause of temperance would have been advanced 
rather than retarded. 

@#¢#e# a 
" PREACH temperance. Punish the drunkard. Punish the adulter- 
ator of pure spirits. But respect the rights and opinions of those 
who.do not agree with you.”—Lord Bramwell. 


tft 0-0 One rresroes 


compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- 
; 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. | 


THIRD EDITION. 
HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of 1916 
& “4 
HYPOCRITE HEADQUARTERS 
NA a truth has flowed from the fertile pen of Ed Howe, dean 





One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this 
handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed, complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every 


Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. 

The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the 
failure of state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in ‘‘wet” and “dry’’ states 


ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. 
The: price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition 

Manual is ten cents. 

of five copies or more. 


For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 
these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. : 


Special prices will be quoted for all orders 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 


Address, Pusiiciry DEPARTMENT, 


301 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 
phenomenal popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 
would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 
D9 Doe Wor O oe Ooo Bor Ger Gor Gor Ger Gor Gor Gor Geo Gor Gor Gor Gor Ber Gor Gor Goe Goo Gor G oo Gor Bee Gor Goo He Hos Gee Ho Gor Gor Gor Hor Geo Gor Gor GHor Ger Pee Dee Ger Ger Der Ges Ooo oe® 
of paragraphers, but never one more truthful than the declaration 
that “Topeka is hypocrite headquarters of the United States.” 

In Topeka there is more talk of temperance and less seen of it 
than in any other city of equal size beneath the rolling sun; prohibition 
is elevated to’the position of a demi-god by a two-faced populace, who, 
heaping villifications upon the liquor industry, support an outlaw boot- 
leg traffic that dispenses vile rotgut in lieu of decent liquor; men prate 
of the “cleanest city in America,’ while the daily press bears tales of 
immorality and octupi of vice that wrap their tentacles about the bodies 
of the young; and officials, defending the Thing As It Is, shout aloud 
the Thing That Is Not. 

We do not know whether Ed Howe had these things in mind 
when he wrote, but we extend our hand to clasp his and say, “May 


yours be the satisfaction of him who has told the truth. Topeka is , 
indeed the hypocrite center of the United States.” 


¢#¢#¢ 


“THE Prohibition policy amounts to Caesarism. They believe in 
going ahead, right or wrong. In the states where laws have 
been passed prohibiting the sale of liquor the entire state nearly has 
been legislated into crime, for if it is a crime to sell liquor it is a crime 
to buy it, and the majority have done one or the other. So unpopular 
have such laws become that the method of enforcing them has become 
more injurious than the original evil, and the officers whose business 
it is to enforce them have lost the sympathy of the common people.”— 
Francis Murphy. 
oY & & 
THE question of abstinence or non-abstinence is one which can be 
settled only by the individual conscience.’”’—Archdeacon Farrar. 


& £ € 


I F the prohibition against taking liberty or property without due pro- 
cess of law is not a restraint against taking liberty or property by 
ballot, then the representatives of “the people’ who framed and 
adopted the 5th and the 14th Amendments were sadly deceived, and 
they did not know what they were doing—Lee J. Vance, of the New 
York Bar. 
& ££ € 
“[VE come back, knowing that Serbia and Roumania, which see their 
moving pictures on Sunday, if they want to; where women smoke 
cigarettes delightfully and with no ill moral effects, and where drinking 
is done openly, are good proof against the assertion of a world that is 
prudish at times and which in part, believes that these things are a sign 
of mental degeneracy. I didn’t see half the drunkenness there that I 
have seen in this country, with its side-door customs.”—Dr. Edmund C, 
Boddy, former commanding surgeon of the Tchele Koola Hospital at 
Nish, Serbia. 
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Why, Here’s 


N exchange has the following to say regard- 

ing prohibition in Arizona: 
With the Douglas papers filled with re- 
ports of the 500 cases pending in the 
Cochise County courts and with the fall elections 
approaching, the interest of the New Jersey guards- 
men in Arizona “bootlegging” is high. Bootlegging, 
be it understood, is the official title for the illegal sale 
of liquor in Arizona, which is by statute a dry state 
and by practice a veritable ocean of booze. There 
was grief. in the Jersey ranks when it was learned 





The gentleman from Alabama wants to 
submit a proposition which, if it shall be 
adopted as a part of the Constitution, will 
cause more misery, more “blind pigging,” 
more “bootlegging,” the consumption of more 
liquor improperly, more temptation to the 
youth of the land than is now the case.— 
REPRESENTATIVE JAMES R. MANN, 
of Illinois. 





that there was no booze in Douglas. That was the 
first day they got here. -Since then they have 
learned the ropes, and it is as easy now to get a drink 
in Douglas, or a cargo if such be the desire, as it 
is to get wet in the Atlantic ocean in the middle of 
August in a “shark-proof” swimming place. 

Douglas is fairly bathed in the sweet spirits of 
drink stuff. It pops out at one as he passes by. It 
is. everywhere to be found. It runs in rivers, and it 
is now so plentiful that those who worked with 
valiant efforts two years ago to defeat the campaign 
to make Arizona a dry State are so well satisfied 
with its wetness today that they have all climbed 
up on the prohibition band wagon and joyfully ride 
around:on an honor seat while they are not engaged 
in selling liquor through one’ or more of the half 
a thousand places where it is procurable. 

The only difference between now and then is that 
about one man out of a hundred doesn’t get more 
than he wants now. He gets all he wants. Soda 
water stands, drygoods emporiums, souvenir post 
card joints and fruit stores do a rushing business. 
One must learn the ropes in some of the more elab- 
orate places. For instance it is a common thing to 
spend a quarter for a drink of water. “You are 
given a good-sized chaser of whiskey free of charge. 
Many ingenious contrivances have been pressed into 
service to hide the liquor. The Bible stunt is too 
"ts ae Ne MARL YAS olla Sei SR aia eer alke Se 


If it is contended that legislative prohibi- 
tion raises the standard of morality in the 
prohibition states above that of similar states 
having a system of regulation, I deny it, and 
cite the experience of the New England states 
as examples, all of which have had prohibi- 
tion and all of which have abandoned it with 
but one exception. — REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM GORDON, of Ohio. 


ee 


well known for these progressive Westerners who 
have perfected devices that place them in the ranks 
of the more illustrious inventors. 

When the law was passed restricting the sale of 
booze in Arizona some considerate legislator in- 
sisted that there be a clause included in the statute 
making it permissible for a man to import what he 
wanted from out of the State. He must, however, 
certify that what he imports is for “personal use.” 
It is very amusing to see a carload of booze come 
into the freight yards consigned to some prominent 
man. If it is marked “for personal use’ that man gets 
it without question. Nothing is said if he drinks 
the whole carload inside of a week. He can get 
another. 





There was a brewery at Douglas that used to 
bottle beer. It is still at Douglas. It still bottles 
beer for export. They export it across the border. 
Lots of it comes back. The difference is that it used 
to cost a nickel a bottle and now it costs 50 cents. 
Whisky comes in, too, in large quantities. It costs 
$3.50 or $4 a quart. Sometimes the purchaser gets 
whisky and sometimes he gets near-whisky. Down 
in Arizona there are whiskies and whiskies. They 
even export whisky from here over into the Mexican 
State of Sonora. General Calles, the Military Gov- 
ernor of Sonora, recently made it dry. 

The sheriff of Cochise County blew into Douglas 
a few days ago. All the bootleggers went “out to 
lunch.” They left their places so placarded. Civil- 
ians sought in vain to get a drink. They coddled and 
coerced. They fought and they used moral suasion 
on the few that could be found. But there was 
nothing doing in the booze line. The figure of the 
sheriff is a very impressive one. He gets what he 
goes after. At any rate, that is his reputation. He 
came to Douglas to get all of the bootleggers if they 
were here. Five minutes after he got here all of the 
bootleggers weren’t here, and of course he didn’t 


get what he came after. 


After searching all day and part of an evening 
for a few drinks a populace of about 1,000 men 
who needed their daily apportionment were given 
distinctly to understand by the chiefs of the boot- 
legging fraternity that they couldn’t get anything 
to drink while the sheriff was in town. Then dip- 
lomacy began to get in its work and the sheriff was 
induced to leave town, innocently, of course. 

There are 500 cases of alleged bootlegging on the 





a Writer Who Says It’s 


present dockets of the county courts of Cochise 
County, Arizona. A few of them have been tried 
and convicted. For everyone that gets convicted 
there are fourteen recruits and it certainly beats the 
mischief how those joints will increase after sen- 
tences are meted out to the leggers. 

The people are going to vote on the question again 
this fall. Of course no one expects the town to go 
back to its old days of deluge. Open town would be 
mild alongside this now, Oh, no, Douglas will re- 
main very decidedly dry no matter what the poli- 
ticians think. If it manages to keep as dry as it 





The great moral issues which have con- 
fronted the world have not been worked out 
at the point of the sword or with the force 
of the governments behind them. The 
progress that the world has made in morality 
comes from the heart, following the teachings 
of God, and not from the force of men.— 

‘ REPRESENTATIVE OSCAR W. UNDER- 
WOOD, of Alabama. 





is today no one will miss the rainy season after it’s 
over. Sprinkling wagons have already been put out 
of commission and no one worries any when the 
municipal water system gets out of kilter and breaks 
a main in its friskiness. All big storms in all parts 
of the country are attributed to the desire of the 
elements to get to Douglas. Rain clouds take on 
moisture here, and there is a general fertility due to 
the abundance of wetness. 

Arizona go wet? Why, impossible. 


— 


FILLING THE CANTEEN 




















Photo by Paul Thompson, New York City. 


The wine canteen is in high favor in the French Army and the men in the 
trenches cannot do without it. 





Manitoba Hotels Close 


[Minneapolis Tribune.] 

The economic distress of the hotel trade of Mani-. 
toba, after one month’s experience with prohibition, 
is strikingly illustrated by the closing of a large num- 
ber of places and by requests for relief of some char- 
acter by those remaining open. 


Take That, Willyum 


[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 0 
“The Republicans made a mistake in not nominat- 
ing Billy Sunday.’—Charleston News and Courier. 
Don’t worry, anxious one. The Republicans will 
find some way to finance their campaign without re- 


sorting to desperate methods. 

















































































IFE for the police of “dry” Seattle is just one 
darned liquor raid after another. Most of 
the illicit goods are found in drug stores. 
The Seattle Times describes the latest raids 

in this manner: 


The known holdings of the Billingsley family in 
Seattle—a drug store at 1525 Third avenue and 
the warehouse stock at 2128 Westlake avenue, 
passed into memory the other day when a wrecking 
squad headed by Sérgeant V. R. Putnam of the 
police department and armed with firemen’s axes, 
reduced everything of value into splinters. Beer, 
bitters and two barrels of high-proof grain alcohol 
were confiscated. 

Besides the secret trap doors and the “lookouts,” 
interest of the officers centered largely on the crudity 
of the alleged whisky-making outfit destroyed at the 
warehouse. One feature of this outfit was an old 
felt hat through which officers said it was apparent 
that gallons of alcohol colored with a burnt sugar 
substance were strained, thereby becoming whisky. 

The raid on the drug store was watched by sev- 
eral hundred persons who flattened their noses 
against the window panes and saw the destruction 
of perfumes, candies, a costly soda fountain, valu- 
able show cases, cigars, tobaccos, a miscellaneous 


WHAT! ANTI-SALOONIST 
DRUNK? 


Prohibition might bring political peace in grand old 
Texas, but dear old Georgia has been “dry” these 
eight years, and lo! she is possessed of a row within 
the inner circle of the Anti-Saloon League that would 
put some of the old-time pro and anti rows of ante- 
dry days to shame. 





First, what is the raison d’etre of an Anti-Saloon 
League in a state that has been “dry” eight years, 
anyway? The fact is that the Anti-Saloon League 
has had more business to attend tg in Georgia since 
the open saloons were closed than it ever did before. 
It was the charge of Dr. G. W. Eichelberger, state 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, that 
Thomas B. Felder, former attorney for the league, 
was drunk in the Transportation Club last New 
Year’s Day that started all the row. 


The Atlanta newspapers are bristling with charges 
and counterchanges that have followed that first shot. 
The Anti-Saloon League is now airing its family 
quarrels through the press. Summing up six columns 
of news on the Anti-Saloon League row, the Atlanta 
Constitution of last Sunday thus presents the latest 
developments in the row in tabloid form: 


“Detective P. C. Miller is arrested on warrant of 
Dr. G. W. Ejichelberger Saturday morning, charg- 
ing him with false swearing in the afhdavit.attack- 
ing Eichelberger, and hearing is set for next Teus- 
day. — 

“Dr. Eichelberger issues card, accompanied by a 
number of statements, charging Thomas B. Felder 
with being drunk in Transportation Club on New 
Year's Day or thereabouts. 


“Law enforcements committee, of which Felder is 
attorney, issues card, declaring Felder was not 
drinking and stating that it would not believe 
Eichelberger on oath. 

“Walter McElreath, whom Eichelberger last Sun- 
day announced as new attorney for the Anti-Saloon 
League to succeed Felder, authorizes statement that 
he is not attorney for the league and never has 
been.” 

Where is the reward for being “dry?’—Fort 
Worth Star. 





“Dry” Seattle Pharmacies 





Stocked with 


drug stock and a quantity of other smaller and 
less valuable items. 

The wrecking crew then hastened to the Westlake 
warehouse, where the Monday raid had delivered 
over two other barrels of alcohol to the police. The 
axes started swinging merrily as soon as the officers 
arrived, and in forty-fiye minutes every stick of 
store fittings, every bottle and all valuables had 
been destroyed. 

The loot from the warehouse 
other things the complete “whisky” making outfit 


included among 
with which the polrce allege the Billingsleys manu- 
factured their liquor. According to the officers, the 
“cologne spirits” or 190 proof alcohol was diluted 
with water to which had been added “caramel,” a 
burnt-sugar coloring matter, the finished product 
being strained through an old felt hat to remove 
sediment. The hat, stained with the coloring mat- 
ter, and several containers, were removed from the 
secret room back of the partition in the warehouse. 

The United States revenue officers assumed charge 
of the “whisky” making apparatus, and announce- 
ment was made that morning that the Billingsleys 
will be charged with the illegal making or rectifying 
of liquors. Experts state that each gallon of the 
high-proof alcohol made seven gallons of the 
“whisky” said to have been sold by the Billingsleys. 


ANSAS killjoys are ever on the alert to pro- 

hibit the things which make life worth the 

living. The latest movements afoot are ef- 
forts to banish the soft drink and censor the news 
reports. 

Says the Toheka (Kans.) Capital: 

The Shawnee County W. C. T. U. unanimously 
resolved to take steps to have newspaper reporters 
prohibited from reporting sensational court trials 
in the daily papers of this state; to add a number of 
soft drinks to the black list, and to thank 


Arthur Capper for his “vigorous enforcement of the 


Gov. 


prohibition and anti-cigarette laws.” 

How the censorship of the press was to be ac- 
complished the resolution did not state. 
Sherman, chairman of the resolution committee, 
said, however, that the intention was to secure the 


passage of a law by the legislature forbidding papers 
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“Moonshine” Whiskey 


This is from the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger,‘and 
bears a Spokane date line: 

Besides seizing more than 100 packages of Jiquor 
in the Spokane hotel in a raid made here by the 
city’s entire detective force, aided by other officers, 
the police found a room on the ground floor com- 
pletely equipped for enabling applicants to obtain 
liquor without the formality of sending their liquor 
permits outside the state. Fifteen men who called 
for liquor while the detectives were in charge of the 
room acting as clerks were taken to police head- 
quarters, but subsequently released. 

While the raid was in progress a Northern Ex- 
press Company wagon drove up to the side entrance 
of the liquor permit 
liquor, to none of which was attached the permit 


room with 30 packages of 


required by the state law. The liquor was seized 
and the driver arrested. Four hotel employes were 
taken into custody, charged with violating the liquor 
laws. 

With every means of exit guarded, and even the 
telephone exchange watched to prevent any alarm 
being given, the hotel was searched from top to 
bottom. In the “permit room” the officers found 
stacks of liquor in cartons, a cash box containing 
$231, piles of telegraph blanks, claim cards for the 
use of patrons, and price lists of liquor. 
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to publish certain kinds of court news. She said 
she supposed a newspaper censor would have to be 
appointed to enforce this law and see to it that no 
“objectionable” matter reached the news columns, 
The first step will be to try to induce newspaper 
ownets to scissor this class of news of their own 
free will, 

‘hee We-Coli 


from court rooms during 


also hopes to have minors barred 
trials 


‘ 


“sensational” 

It was also resolved to wage war on soft drinks, 
For the 
itself with frowning upon the practice of selling the 


immediate future the union will content 


thirst quenchers. If this does not produce results, 
Mrs. Sherman thought an effort would be made to 
obtain a law forbidding the sale of the drinks. 

The W. C. T. U. went on record as “being opposed 
to any movement to repeal the laws providing for 
movie censorship.” 
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Photo by Paul Thompson, New York City. 


Canteen Within the British Lines in the Oise. 

















Reign of Lawlessness Follows in 


HE following article on Georgia’s “Right 

to Lynch, is from the Literary Digest and 

is particularly interesting in view of the 

fact that the prohibitionists and the Anti- 
Saloon League constantly claimed that a period of 
law abiding peace invariably follows in the wake of 
prohibition. 

This story is based on an editorial from the At- 
lanta Constitution, of Atlanta, Ga., and would appear 
to prove that this promised millennium has hardly 
been realized in the empire state of the south. 

Incidentally, Georgia is supposed to be one of the 
dryest of the dry states, the same being made pos- 
sible by a special session of the State Legislature by 
Governor Nat. C. Harris. Prohibition was the basis 


a 


A TRUE TALE OF “DRY” KANSAS es 






Oregonian, as it notes that the Persons Bill, provid- 
ing for the removal cf a sheriff when a lynching 
happens in his county, was tabled by a vote of 118 
to 29 the last day of the session of the House of 
that State. The New York Evening Post says that 
Georgia has only herself to blame if the rest of the 
country ‘expresses doubts of the depth of her de- 
sire to put a stop to lynching’ and thinks the bill’s 
rejection is the ‘more inexcusable’ as it had been 
amended to give an accused sheriff the right to 
carry his case to the legislature as a court of final 
appeal. It was a ‘bad day for Georgia’ when the bill 
failed of enactment into law, according to the 
Atlanta Constitution, which adds: / 

“Ag it is, we are set back a year in the effort 
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of this special call and it is also well to remember 
that Georgia was only made dry by act of the legis- 
lature and not by a vote of the people. More than 
this, Governor Harris, the father of the recent dry 
bill which was enacted in the hope of making really 
dry a commonwealth that had enjoyed (?) state-wide 
prohibition for seven or eight years, has just been 
defeated for a second term as Governor. And, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was a confederate 
veteran and the custom of giving a second term 
to Georgia governors has been practiced for many 
years, Governor Harris received 70,546 votes, while 
his successful opponent received 111,355. 

The article from the Literary Digest follows: 

The Right to Lynch is Sacred in Georgia and 
cannot be interfered with, remarks the Portland 











to redeem the State from the stigma which an ex- 
‘traordinary record of law-violation has put upon her. 
We can do nothing now but wait. And in waiting 
we shall hope that the warning Georgia has been 
given will prove a deterrent sufficient to mitigate in 
the coming twelvé months the record which in 
mob-lawlessness put her last year above all the 
others. 

“In opposing this bill there were those who were 
pleased to seek to defend the State against the 
criticisms which an excess of mob-violence has 
brought upon us. Well and good. There is no more 
loyal defender of Georgia than the Constitution. We 
have at all times stood most staunchly for Georgia 
against criticism and abuse, from whatever source. 

“But we cannot fail to recognize, nor can any 


Vake of Prohibition 


man unless he is blinded to reason or caught in the 
meshes of politics, that in this case the record is: 
against us. 

“Let us hope another year that Georgia will elect 
a legislature that will think a little less of personal 
politics and a little more about the good name and 
reputation of the State!” 

Although it is a far cry from the subject of 
lynching to a legalized public execution, this may 
be a good opportunity to correct a sensational story 
of a public hanging in Starkville, Miss., which was 
many months ago reported by a Starkville corre- 
spondent to a metropolitan paper and widely dis- 
cussed in the press of the country. It represented 
the Mississippi community as converting the hang- 
ing into a gala occasion, a sort of combination of 
picnic, barbecue and prayer-meeting. As a matter 
of fact, Dr. Arthur H. Rice, of Starkville, informs 
us all the sensational effects of this story were pro- 
duced by the resourceful correspondent, who simply 
combined two entirely unconnected events. Says 


Dr. Rice: F 


“The bases of the story were a public political 
county round-up before a primary election, and 
barbecue and picnic and soft-drink stands and speak- 
ing from a platform—all this in a grove on the out- 


skirts of Starkville, and ten days or two weeks 


before a public hanging in another suburb of the 
town. In some fertile brain, beyond doubt a local 
one, it was conceived to be a stroke of literary 
genius to interweave, compound, and make one 
literary picture of the two scenes and events. Hence 
our tears—the mortifications of a good, model 
Christian community.” 


A Coat of Arms 


[Washington (D. C.) Herald.] 

Hobson’s nation-wide plan would permit home dis- 
tillation for one’s own use he assures us. Says the 
Macon (Ga) Telegraph: 

The average Georgia sheriff is not paying a great, 
deal of attention to the voter with the lard can, keg 
of molasses and the all-night fire. In the meantime 
we are told that he is indeed a doubtful character 


, who cannot get what he wants in the way of home- 


made spirits after a sojourn of a very short time 
in almost any rural district. 

How about a lard can rampant upon a keg of 
molasses, with a background of fire, as the nation- 
wide prohibition coat-of-arms? ; 


You Sneak Up On ’Em 
° [Eimira (N. Y.) Herald.] 
Soph—‘“I suppose you ran after the cows while you 
were home?” 
Frosh—“Nope; sneaked after the pigs.” 
Soph—“I never heard of anyone doing that.” 
Frosh—“You never lived in a dry county where 
there are blind ones.” 





Well Now, We Wonder! 


[Washington (D. C.) Herald.] 
Chebeague Island, Me., has discovered a monster 
from the sea which roams over land and changes 
colors. Is the prohibition law up there enforced? 


Men Are But Boys, Etc. 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] oe 

When we were boys there was always some old 
grouch who claimed that the things we liked to eat 
were not good for us and should be barred. And 
when we grew up we found that there were a lot 
of old grouches who claimed that the things we liked 
to drink were not good for us and should be pro- 
hibited. ; 
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Why, 123 Bars Run Wide Open in Bangor, Alone 


HEN vaudeville actors want to get a sure enough laugh out of an 
audience, they spring “gags” or jokes about Prohibition in Maine, 
the original “dry” state, which pinned the white ribbon on itself 


in 1851. 

Well, here’s the truth about Maine’s 
vaunted prohibition, as told, in part, 
by Walter W.° Ridley, in the Boston 
Transcript: 

Press despatches this week, announc- 
ing the perplexity of Bangor as to the 
best method of closing its saloons, during 
the. strike of street railway operatives, 
must have caused surprise to the innocent 
and amusement to the cynical. Maine 
being a “dry” state, why should Bangor 
be vexed with the problem of closing any 
saloons? The mayor and the chief of 
police fell into a hot controversy as to the 
wisdom of closing the 123 liquor resorts 
of that Prohibition city. This difficulty 
has been happily composed, or accommo- 
dated, as the President would say. The 
chief of police has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion, the mayor retains his office and 123 
saloons have been definitely closed. And 
this in Maine? 

Prohibition in Maine! Surely prohi- 
bition as defined by Webster does not 
exist in that part of New England. There 
are those who have visited Maine and 
have found no liquor for sale and some 
residents of the state deny that liquor can 
be purchased there. Some who have been 
“down in Maine” year after year as a 
favorite place of recreation stoutly deny 
that they could buy a drop of liquor in 
whatever places they visited. One in par- 
ticular declared his absolute inability to 
purchase intoxicants in a certain Maine 
city. When matters were explained to 
him he said that probably it was. easy 
enough to get liquor in that city if one 
knew how. The following instance shows 
how difficult it is for a person unac- 
quainted with the intricate system to pur- 
chase liquor in that city. 

A hundred or more foreigners, unable 
to speak a word of English, arrived in this 
same city on a Mediterranean liner. Their 
destination was Montreal, and after the 
usual formalities they were taken to the 
railroad station, where they were to en- 
train for Canada. At the station, about 


By WALTER W. RIDLEY 


not been “checked.” 


“Every Little Bit Added to What You’ve Got, 
Makes Just a Little Bit More.” 
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Wanted—$200,000,000 by Uncle Sam. 


Political economists believe that we have reached the very limit of internal 
revenue taxation. 

With more taxes imposed upon the people this year than ever before there is 
still insufficient revenue to meet our national requirements. 

It is estimated that a bond issue of more than $200,000,000 will have to 
be issued. 

Take away the $325,000,000 received from liquor—over one-third of the gov- 
ernment’s entire revenue, and the country will face a shortage of more than 
$500,000,000. Would the result be a direct tax on every citizen to make up the 
revenue formerly paid state and federal governments by the liquor interests? 

Has prohibition ever proved practical? 

Are you willing to greatly increase your own taxes by trying out an experi- 
ment that has never fulfilled its extravagant promises during the past sixty or 
seventy years? 








two hours after they had set foot on American soil, the Government official in 
charge was told by a subordinate that two of the foreigners had liquor which had 
The official went to the pair. 


Each had two quarts of liquor. 
The bottles bore a well-known brand and 
the United States revenue stamp. These 
two men had secured, within two hours 
of landing in the city, two gallons of 
whiskey, and it was not necessary for 
them to speak English to get it, either. 
This shows the difficulty. 

During several weeks in Maine this 
summer the writer took advantage of 
visits to different places to investigate 
actual conditions and to interview persons 
of some authority on current prohibition, 
or lack of it. One place, which has the 
distinction of a city charter, was under- 
going a “dry spell.” These, let it be under- 
stood, are periodic and likely to be grand- 
stand plays to public sentiment. A visit 
to three saloons in this city found the 
However, there was the 


doors closed. 


policeman. He was gracing the base of a 
telephone pole. 


Can you tell me 


“T beg your pardon. 
where I can get a drink?” 

Followed a duel of eyes. He shifted 
his cud and said, rather contemptuously, 
too, “Get out of here,’ or words to that 
effect, and prepared to shore up the post 
again. 


399 


“Tsn’t there any good beer in town 


“ ’ 


’Course not—— 

“Oh, I mean outside of the—and— 
clubs.” 

“Don’t know anything about it.” 

“You would if you were wearing an- 
other outfit, wouldn’t you?” 

He seemed annoyed. 

“T mean that black suit with the white 
pencil stripe that you were taking the 
press out of at ten-thirty last night.” 

Gradually the clouds lifted. He 
grinned, and said, reminiscently: ‘That 
was ‘some show,’ wasn’t it,” and, quickly, 
“T didn’t see you there.” 

It was explained that he was seen, 
nevertheless, and would he give any in- 
formation. 

“On the level, young feller, I don’t 
think there’s a thing doin’—” 

“Doesn’t look it, does it?” And a 
figure, reeling from a doorway diagonally 
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across the street, was 
called to his attention. 
The marshal walked away. 

An inyestigation of the 
place across the street was 
in order. There was a 
clerk in the cigar store 
front, but in the saloon 
rear there was no sign of 
life. An empty ginger ale 
bottle was on the bar and a half-filled tonic case 
behind, but the shelves were empty. Nor was there 
a tender. “Nothin’ doin’,” 
said the cigar clerk after 
some time. Evidently the 
intoxicated individual seen 
making his exit was the 
last customer—for a while. 

Regarding the manufac- 
turing of liquor in Maine, 
Ridley says, a citizen made 
this statement: 


OFFICER 





GETTING READY FOR 








“Why,” said he, “I went into ’s the other 
night and asked for a bottle of beer. Said they 
didn’t have any. ‘Come in 


in fifteen minutes.’ When 
I went back they handed 
me a bottle and it was 
warm, hot, they had just 
made it.” 

There is no denial that 
this is a practice in some 
of the kitchen bar-rooms, 
and the manufacture is not confined to beer. Bangor 
was not dying of thirst this summer; a Boston liquor 





salesman declared that -Gewene 
ees \W THE 
another city, not content e\oence! 





with retailing, had a 
wholesale house. In some 
of the smaller ‘cities the 
were disguised 
more or less. A cigar 
store front is most gen- 
erally used, but an in- 
cffensive shoe store may be the Beerendee to a bar- 
room and there are instances in which originally 
goes much further. 


saloons 











- liquor where he is known; 


THE OTHER SIDE re 
we al Bi ie 8 i 


A restaurant keeper, of 


place of business one Satur- 
day night. 
his entered and asked if they 
could put a case of beer in 
his refrigerator for the 
night so that they could 
have it to take on a boat trip 
early in the morning. Of course he agreed. No 
sooner had the couple left and the proprietor was 
completing his task of closing up shop than a search- 


‘ ing party entered and, of course, found the beer. It 


was taken to the police station and locked in a cell. 
Monday morning when the case (not of beer) was 
to be tried, the raiders went to the cell for their 
evidence—and found it missing. 

A stranger has little diff- 
culty in getting his drink at 
a drug store—and if he 
strikes the wrong one he is 
in no danger of exhausting 
himself in walking till he 
finds the right one. A re- 
spectable resident of a dis- 
trict will probably be refused 





an acknowledged drunk- 
ard will have little trouble in finding an additional 
supply. The proprietor of a hotel is not allowed to 
run the bar in his building—if a hostelry has one it 
is managed by an outsider—but the hotel manager 
may operate another saloon. By this method the 


entire system of liquor selling is under the control . 


of a few persons who handle the wholesale end and 
are thus, through the sales 
control, assured of their 
“just” percentages. 

The “legitimate” liquor 
dealers pay no license fee, 
but it is claimed that they 
have to pay a percentage of 
the election expenses of cer- 
tain politicians. 

During the recent session 
of the legislature, Maine, officially, was dry (except 
for a few large and influential clubs, some “kitchen 
bar-rooms” and the nefarious “bootlegger”). This, 











President Wilson for Local Option 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, October 5. Just over the 
Missouri River from where President Wilson was 
speaking in Omaha to-night J. Frank Hanly, the 
Prohibition candidate for President, charged that 
the Executive was opposed to state-wide prohibition. 

Hanly’s assertion followed receipt of a communi- 

cation from Secretary Tumulty in response‘to a 

telegram sent from San Francisco September 23 by 
the Prohibition national campaigners, inquiring if the 
assertion of the California wets that the President 
was against prohibition, but favorable to temper- 
ance, was true. 

Mr. Tumulty’s reply did not answer this question 
directly, but referred the drys to two letters regard- 
ing the President’s attitude on the liquor question 
written at different times in the last five years, which 
they interpreted as meaning he favored only county 
local option. 

“Here at last, Hanly said to-night, “is a confession, 
tardy and indirect, but confession through the Pres- 
ident’s secretary and over his own signature, that 
he is in favor of county option and opposed to 
state-wide prohibition.’”—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


Well, Kansas Needs It 
[Atchison (Kan.) Globe.J 

It is difficult to understand Prohibitionists. When 
they organize a campaign, they tackle Kansas, first 
jump out of the box. The Flying Squadron devoted 
as much time to Atchison as to Kansas City, which 
has as many saloons and liquor-employed as Atchi- 
son has people, 
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Duluth’s Income Hit 
[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 

Facing a reduction of $180,000 in the income of 
1917, due to the city having “gone dry,” is the reason 
given by the authorities of Duluth, Minn., for fail- 
ing to indicate whether that municipality will be 
represented at the Convention of the National Alli- 
ance of Legal Aid Societies in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 11th and 12th. 


DRINKS “JICK”—DIES. 


Anti-Saloon League exhorters never tell you 
stories like this one, concerning a humdrum sort of 
a tragedy which occured in Topeka, the capital of 
Prohibition Kansas. The story goes thusly: 

Topeka, (Kans,.) Oct. 8—They'll bury Ed Ben- 
nett in the potters’ field today. The funeral will 
be in the police station. Ed. Bennett died a drunk- 
ard’s death. But he never tasted ordinary liquor. 
He was a friend of “Jick.” 

“Jick” is the police vernacular for Jamaica ginger. 
There are many friends of Jick in Kansas. 

When the cortege starts to the field, six men will 
shuffle along beside the pine-box coffin. They, the 
pallbearers, also are friends of Jick. 

They will not wear white gloves and carry 
themselves with pride. They are broken and bent. 

“It will be an example for others—to see those 
broken men, all victims of “Jick,” burying another 
victim,” said Harvey Parsons, chief of police. 

The supreme court has held that Jamaica ginger is 
an “old fashioned remedy,” and may be sold in 
Kansas. The police say it contains 90 per cent 







good repute, was closing his A 
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f abrordiqa? to the info 
Fre ‘ant, was a_ precautio 
taken by. the liquor inter- 

ests to keep public senti- 5 

ment from being aroused . 

when it could do the most — 

harm to their business. No 
sooner was the legislature — 
prorogued, however, than 











everyone was “doing business at the old stand” 


Concerning Maine’s “licker,” Ridley writes: 

Much of it, known as “barbed-wire,” “twenty-mule- 
kick” and otherwise appropriately, is “home-made.” 
In some instances it is made while he waits, while in 
others they see him coming in time or have enough — 
left over from the last mixing. Then, too, this is 
the time for the Jamaica ginger “bunt,” this beverage — 
being taken straight or with 
cider, ginger ale or some- 
thing like that. “Alcohol 
split,” consisting of alcohol 
and milk, is popular, and 
“Columbia spirits” and other 
concoctions containing alco- 
hol, ‘witch hazel and such 
ingredients are in demand. 

In such a manner is much i 
harm done. There is no doubt that It1S):a, money- 
making proposition for the seller, but it costs Maine | 
a considerable sum of money in hospitals, poorhouses, : 
prisons and asyiuiis, to say nothing of the cost of 


“enforcement.” ; « mee 


So far as the prohibitionists are conten it is. 
a matter of principle. 


They realize the failure teh. 
enforcement, but they 
sacrifice this point of con- 
Soon) tention to keep “prohibi- — 
tion” upon the statute books © 
of Maine., The “white-rib- 
boners” 
worked so nobly are given’ 


fight in this endeavor. 1 
is hoped that these goo 
women may live to see the day when an efficient — 
and consistent system of enforcement will be tried — 
and prohibition will be other than a farce in Maine. 





alcohol. 
15-cent bottles. A 15-cent bottle will insure a drunk. 

“Jick” and horses were all Ed. Bennett loved. 
Once he was a railroad switchman. He quit the 
railroad for the circus. He cared for and drove 
sixteen horses in a team. Then he began to crit 
ack’ wd *) 
Since he hasn’t worked. He slept in the barn and ies ‘ 
ate with police prisoners. a 

Sunday in a drunken stupor he climbed on a table 
to sleep. He tossed restlessly under the influence — 
of the “Jick” and rolled to the floor. 











And Iowa is “Dry” e 


[Des Mone Ate) Teauaes 
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Free Schools to Go 
[Louisville (Ky.) Herald.] 


Free public schools, regarded as the pillar of the gs 


American republic, will no longer exist in “dry” x 
Montgomery, if the action of the Board of Educz eh 
tion is sustained by the City Commission. ye 














Quick; the Cyclone Cellar! an i 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


We would haté to live in a Prohibition state when Bh 


aeroplanes get to be as plentiful as automobiles. 
Imagine having to dodge a shower of empty boo ele? 
bottles all the time. — - 






















































in Maine who have 


much credit for their up-hill | ae. 







Drug stores keep gallons of it on hand in ; 





His head u 
struck on the concrete and his skull was fractured. 








































































HE mighty have fallen and strange things 
have come to pass for those who formerly 
constituted the triumvirate of the Cincin- 
nati Anti-Saloon League. Rudolph A. 

Mack, Caesar of the trio, and the man who would 
be king, has been compelled to retire from the Ohio 
Gubernatorial race by the discovery of alleged false 
petitions circulated in behalf of his candidacy. Matt. 
Glaser, who played the silent role of Crassus and 
acted throughout as Mack’s campaign manager, must 
answer six indictments brought against him. 

When prohibition was overwhelmingly defeated in 
Ohio two years ago, Mack, the attorney for the 





Alcoholic bev- 
erages form a 
part of the reg- 
ular rations 
served to the 
German soldiers 
in the Western 
war zone. 








Anti-Saloon League, brought charges of fraudulent 
voting against the liberal element, but a Grand Jury 
investigation showed his accusations to be unfounded. 
When recently he announced himself as an inde- 
pendent candidate for Governor on the “Law En- 
forcement” ticket, he employed his old tactics again 
and as a campaign issue appealed to rural prejudice 
and adopted the cry, “I will clean up Cincinnati.” 
He also charged the present Governor, Frank Willis, 
with having an “unmoral working alliance” with the 
“worst element” in Hamilton County. 

But the tables have turned and they who once 


Ohio “Dry” Must Answer to Six Grave Indictments 


brought charges, must now answer for their own 
conduct. 


Glaser Indicted On Six Counts. 


Of. Glaser’s arrest, the Cincinnati Times-Star says: 


“Matt. Glaser, known as a “dry” worker and 
publisher of a small weekly paper, must answer to 
six indictments which were reported against him. 
The indictments came as a climax to the investi- 
gations of petitions filed with the Board of Elec- 
tions in behalf of the candidacy of R. A. Mack 
for governor. Glaser, it is alleged, was active in 
having the petitions circulated for signatures. The 
Republican Campaign Committee inspected the 
petitions, charged that there were many apparent 
frauds in the signattires and requested an official 
investigation. The Board of Elections and then 
Prosecuting Attorney Campbell investigated and 
the indictments resulted. Two of the indictments 
charge subordination of perjury, an offense which 
is a felony, punishable by sentence of from three 
to ten years in the penitentiary. The other indict- 
ments charge misdemeanors, the limit of punish- 
ment being $1,000 fine and one year in jail. Glaser 
surrendered Friday morning in Criminal Court 
and was released on $4,000 bond, signed by a 
liability company.” 


The story of the alleged false petitions is thus 
told by the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


“Petitions nominating Rudolph A. Mack as a 
candidate for governor were received yesterday 
by County Prosecuting Attorney John V. Camp- 
bell from Secretary of State Hildebrant, to whom 
they had been sent by the Hamilton County Deputy 
State Supervisors of Elections. 

“ ‘How any one could expect to get by with such 
stuff is beyond me,’ was the Prosecutor’s first com- 
ment after making cursory examination of the 
petitions, which had shown a small percentage 
only of the names on the 100 petitions to be 
genuine, 

“It simply is appalling; it’s an insult to the 
intelligence of the members of the Board of Elec- 
tions for any one even to pretend to think that he 





could get by them with such rot. Some of these 
petitions are so obscene as to indicate that the 
one who wrote the names and addresses intended 
to make a mockery of the election machinery. 

“*®\ wnumber of the petitions show upon their 
face that a great many of the names and addresses 
were written by the same persons. This is not 
supposition; it is obvious, and an expert is not 
needed to discover the fact.’ 

“The strenuous language was called forth from 
the Prosecutor by the fact that obscenity had been 
substituted for names of streets. An illustration, 
in an exceedingly mild form, was the address, 
*8989 Dirty alley, which appeared upon one peti- 
tion. No street numbers in the city run to 8900, 
and it is unnecessary to say there is no alley of 
that name, was the Prosecutor’s comment.” 








Wines at the 
front awaiting 
distribution to 
the French sold- 


iers in the 








trenches. 











Added zest was given to the case when several 
ministers of the West Ohio M. E. Conference de- 
clared that Mack had presumed on former friendship 
and published endorsements bearing their names. 
This endorsement, they said, is not the one to which 
they had placed their signature. 

S. A. Propst, Superintendent of the League, who 
might aptly be dubbed “Pompey,” for like Plutarch’s 
hero, he is a little man trying to fill a big man’s job, 
and last of the triumvirate, received a gentle slap 
upon the wrist when charges made by him before 
the Hamilton County License Board against saloon- 
ists fell with their usual flatness. 














N invalid woman of Denver has filed suit 
against two officials of the Anti-Saloon 
League who, she charges, sold her 
worthless mining stock. The Denver 

(Colo.) Post reports the case as follows: 

In a complaint filed in the district court to-day 
by E. M. Sabin, attorney for Mrs. Emma Showers, 
an invalid who has for many years been confined 
to her home, Arthur J. Finch, superintendent of the 
Colorado branch of the Anti-Saloon League, and G. 
Arthur Holloway, secretary of the same organiza- 
tion, are charged with using the name of the League, 
that of its organizer and of Denver ministers of the 
gospel to induce her to buy stock in a mining com- 
pany they had organized and which has proved 
worthless 

Mrs. Showers in her complaint charged Finch and 
Holloway with willful and malicious fraud and asks 
for body judgment against both of them and that 
they be confined in the county jail until judgment 
against them is paid. The suit is for the recovery 
of $300 which Mrs. Showers paid for 5,000 shares 
of stock in the A. S. L. Mines Investment Company. 

The complaint states that Finch and Holloway 
are what is known-as promoters and that after they 
had organized two mining companies that had failed 
they started the A. S. L. Mines Investment Com- 









pany with a capital of $5,000,000, in which Company 
both of them were officers and directors. 

“The A. S. L. Mines Investment Company—mean- 
ing the Anti-Saloon League Mines Investment Com- 
pany—had a short lease of life,” the complaint 
states. ‘The incorporators and promoters, accord- 
ing to their statement, sold several thousand dollars 
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Are you in 
sympathy with 
those who are 
trying to blow 
out this light 
which has en- 
lightened the 
world? 








worth of stock but had not and never acquired any 
property and allowed the charter to be cancelled. 
The company, itself, today has no. legal existence.” 

Subsequent to the incorporation of the A. S. L. 
Mines Investment Company, Finch and Holloway 
“falsely and fraudulently represented to Mrs. 
Showers and her husband, to induce her to pur- 


Officials Sold Bad Stock 


chase stock in the A. S. L. Mines Investment com- 
pany, that the Company owned in its own name 
eight patented claims in Gilpin County ,which claims 
had been bought and paid for by the Company,’ 
Mrs. Showers says in her complaint. They repre- 
sented also that the Company was holding under 
lease and bond the War Dance mine; that it had 
control of the Clay County mine in Gilpin County 
and that there were several hundred thousand tons 
of ore in the War Dance and Clay County mines 
already blocked out for shipment and that this ore 
was worth from $35 to several thousand dollars 
a ton. 

“The defendants further represented to Mrs. 
Showers that the national president of the Anti- 
Saloon League was interested in the Company ‘and 
that they, because of ‘their official position and 
connection with the Anti-Saloon League in Colorado, 
were in a very strong position to interest a good 
many and raise sufficient funds through the Anti- 
Saloon league and its officers and especially Baptist 
ministers of the gospel who were interested in the 
League. 

They also called to the attention of Mrs. Showers 
and her husband, the complaint states, the various 
ministers of the gospel who were interested in their 
company and stated that Dr. H. H. Russell, founder 
of he Anti-Saloon League, was made an officer of 
he Company. 
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West Virginia Citizens Break Dry Law Whenever They P 


T is absolutely impossible to enforce any pro- 

hibitory law when the people are not in sym- 

pathy with it. The entire army of the United 

States, including the militia, could not enforce 
National Prohibition. 

West Virginia became officially “dry” on July 1, 
1914. This is what the Fairmont (W. Va.) Free 
Press has to say of Prohibition in that state: 

Yesterday afternoon’s meeting at the M. P. 
Temple, to consider the boot-legging situation in 





Mr. Speaker, I believe in temperance. I 
yield to no man in my desire for law and 
order. I believe that the people in every 
locality are better qualified to decide what 
they want ‘themselves than are the people in 
any other locality to decide for them.—REP- 
RESENTATIVE MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
of Illinois. 





Fairmont and lay the foundation for a movement 


which, it is hoped, will wipe out violations of the 
Prohibition law, drew one of the largest and most 
representative audiences that has gathered to con- 
sider a public question in this city in years. 

Men and women prominent in all walks of life 
and from all sections, city and county officials, 
ministers of practically all the*Protestant churches, 
Sunday-school superintendents, Bible class leaders, 
women prominent in club and social life, were pres- 
ent, and all were intensely in earnest. 

The feature of the meeting was the first-hand 
testimony of women and men that bootlegging and 
its attendant evils have flourished’ to an alarming 
extent during the\past four months. The actual 
work done consisted of the selection of two com- 
mittees: one, consisting of J. M. Black, Dr. J. A. 
Jamison and J. A. Swiger, to draw up resolutions 
to be presented at another meeting which will be 
held next Sunday afternoon at the same place; the 
other, consisting of Rev. Mr. Meredith, Rev. Mr. 
Eddy and J. L. Leech, to communicate with State 
Prohibition Commissioner Fred O. Blue and get his 
assistance in the enforcement of the Yost law in 
this section. 

The stories told by eye-witnesses of liquor selling 
were news to most of those present, and they pro- 
duced a perceptible sensation; but the one big thrill 
of the meeting was an address by Rev. M. G. Hay- 
ling, the talented young pastor of the colored 
Methodist Church, who made an impassioned plea 
for the people of his race who, he said, are being 
enslaved anew, this time by vice, with the full knowl- 
2 al FLAS har ae ae a ET ee 

We cannot decently destroy the property 
or the rights of those whose business Con- 
gress has sanctioned since the beginning and 
from whom perhaps a third of our Nation’s 
revenue has been derived. It would result in 
poverty, lawlessness, taxation, and distress. 

Where would we lay this new taxation? 

Would it be upon the churches and charitable 

institutions, which are now exempt, or would 

we lay it upon the backs of the people whom 
we have already taxed to the very limit 

of endurance? — REPRESENTATIVE J. 

HAMPTON MOORE, of Pennsylvania. 





edge of the city and county officials and the con- 
nivance of white men. The picture presented by 
Mr. Hayling was startling. He said that conditions 
are worse now than they were when there were 
saloons. They boys and girls could not get liquor 
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until they were of age, while now even children 
can get it, and sex makes no difference. Colored 
mothers of the city have bleeding hearts because 
their daughters are being led into vice and their 
sons into drunkenness through the open traffic in 
liquor and the dives which are maintained without 
any attempt to conceal them from the police and 
the peace officers of the county. 

Mayor Bowen and County Prosecutor Haggerty 
were both present at the meeting. The Mayor, who 
sat in a seat in the rear of the auditorium, spoke 
from that place during the meeting, declining the 
invitation to go to the platform where the others 
had stood. He admitted that. he knew whisky is 
being sold in the city, and said that he had done 
all he could to stop it. He protested against the 
criticism of his failure to suppress the traffic, and 
said that anyone ‘of his critics, after three months 
in his place, would see the matter in a different 
light than they do now. He admitted that he did 


TRYING TO FOOL THE PUBLIC. “a 


not hope to be able to stop bootlegging as long as 
there are men who are willing to buy liquor. 

It was at this juncture that the Rev. Mr. Hayling 
gave his testimony, and he, too, said that the open 
sale of liquor and the debauchery of his people 
began only last spring. 

Rev. Mr. Broomfield, followed with a report of 

4 








-Bootleggers Galore 
[Topeka (Kan.) Capital.] 
Of the 166 criminal cases docketed for the Sep- 
tember term of the Shawnee County District Court, 


in Kansas, 109 are for violations of the prohibitory “ 


liquor law. Nine other cases are for statutory of- 
fenses, and six for assault. 


Chief a Blind Pigger? 
[Valley City (N. D.) News Record.] 

State’s Attorney Langer caused the arrest of 
Chief of Police Mike Knoll, John Ehret, Deputy 
Sheriff Gabe Eckroth and August Ussellman, charg- 
ing them with the conduct of a blind pig. ; 


Y COUNTRY TiS OF THEE, SWEET LADD OF 
_CIBERTY 
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a visit he and some friends made Saturday night 
to the vicinity of Quincy street on Hull alley, where | 
they saw many people, white and black, some of — 
them white women, go into one of the houses, un- 
doubtedly to purchase liquor. He told of one man, 
whose face he knows, who, when he neared the 
house, was approached by two negroes and asked : 
how much he wanted. ; te Se 

Right here Mayor Bowen got up and made his Ae 
confession of inability to cope with the situation. — 
At the conclusion of the Mayor’s remarks, Rev. — 
Mr. Broomfield again took the floor. He said that 
when a case of infantile paralysis was discovered in 
the city guards were placed on the premises to 
remain night and day, and that if other cases had 
developed other premises would have been guarded. 
He suggested that it would be a good thing LOW ar 
adopt similar tactics with regard to the outbreak 
of bootlegging, but the real purpose of his rising 
was to say that the fact that bootlegging exists 


a resolution naming the Committee on Resolutions 
and another meeting for next Sunday afternoon. 
It‘is the intention, he said, to hold a series of meet- 
ings, so that the city may be effectually aroused ! 
and ways devised for the suppression of the illegal _ 


and demoralizing traffic. ee 





Adding Insult to Injury 


[Charleston News and Courier.] “’ 

It is said that Mr. Bryan is going to become a 
citizen of North Carolina. And poor, old North © 
Carolina hasn’t yet recovered from those awful — 
floods. ate: 





' Kansas Generosity 
[Chicago Tribune.] a 


Leavenworth, Kan.—(Special)—A Leavenworth 
policeman went to church one day. It was the first 
time in his life he had ever attended services, and 
when they passed the plate the officer displayed his 
star. ee Re 























_W. Underwood, of Alabama, 
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OF PROHIBITION 


“The Trath, the Whole Trath and Nothing but the Truth.’’ 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THIS? 
W HAT is the Anti-Saloon League? 


Have. you ever seen or heard of a real live, sure enough 
member of the Anti-Saloon League—one who pays dues, has a certifi- 
cate of membership, and who has exercised the privilege of voting for 
officers ? ‘ 

A reward of one hundred dollars has frequently been offered for 
the detection of such a member, but no one has ever been able to 
claim the money. 

In Ohio one of the leaders of the Anti-Saloon League was asked 
what it was necessary to do to become a member. The answer was: 
“Oh, just line up with the organization.” 

The fact is, the Anti-Saloon League has no membership. It is a 
self-constituted, self-perpetuating organization, but it has no members. 
The officers run the whole show. A great many honest dupes “line 
up with the organization.” They go out and help do the shouting, 
but they are not members—they have no vote in the organization—they 
control nothing. 

They think they are members because they help make the noise, 
but they are not. They are mere puppets in the big show. 

The high moguls draw the fat salaries, and the fellows who think 
they are members and who “line up with the organization” get the 
marble heart, the cold hand and the horse laugh for their efforts. They 
are the dupes. ; 

The higher ups live on the fat of the land, and the common people 
get the crumbs—when there are any crumbs. 

While there is no membership and no one is allowed a voice and 
vote in the affairs of the League, no one.is overlooked when donations 
are solicited. How many of those who have given up their money— 
anything from twenty-five cents from children to the thousands con- 
tributed by corporations—how many of these have ever seen an item- 
ized accounting of expenditures? 


444 
GEORGIA AND KANSAS 


EORGIA, the model of Prohibition Purity, holds the lynching 

championship of America. She is the acknowledged leader of 
all states in this peculiar manner of rendering “justice.” 

Kansas, with all its Prohibition lawlessness, its bootlegging and 
its drunkenness, has heretofore been spared from the meshes of the 
Georgia vice; but recent events in the “angel state” indicate that the 
mob ‘spirit has arrived. In the city of Olathe a maddened mob ran 
amuck, overpowered.a sheriff and lynched his prisoner, dangling the 
body from a telephone pole. 

Is Kansas about to add the shame of Georgia to her long list of 
disorders? 


’ 


O you know whether your brothers in the Prohibition states have 

shared in the general prosperity of the country? If so, why have 

so many workers from all trades and callings come into Montana witnin 

the past year? Do men leave homes and families behind and seek new 

fields if they are prosperous? Think it over!—Butte (Mont.) Free 
Lance. 

& £ #& 

OU would not prevent [by Prohibition] the drinking of liquor or the 

evils that grow out of it, but you would destroy the supervision of 

the liquor traffic by local authority. You would destroy this revenue, 

and the evils of intemperance would still exist-—Congressman Oscar 
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The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1916. 


THIRD EDITION. 


HE third edition of the Anti-Prohibition Manual of 1916 
is now off the press and ready for distribution. The 
phenomenal popularity and success of the 1915 Manual 

would indicate that this last edition will be early exhausted. 


i 

One hundred thousand individuals were supplied with this ; 
handy reference book last year. Made to fit the pocket, care- 
fully and thoroughly indexed; complete with arguments in answer 
to the Anti-Saloon League Year Book—this new Manual, bigger } 
and better than the old one, should be in the hands of every i 
Fighter on the Liberal Firing Line. : 
The history of prohibition, the coming elections in 1916, the $ 
failure of state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of national pro- } 
hibiton, social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states } 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our citizen- ; 
ship—all these facts and numerous others are treated in detail. ' 
The price of individual copies of the Anti-Prohibition ; 
Manual is ten cents. 5 
of five copies or more. ? 
i 

: 

; 

: 

| 


For large firms, Liberal Leagues, and other organizations, 
these books will be supplied at cost price for the purpose of help- 
ing to educate the public regarding the question of Prohibition 
versus License, Regulation and Control. 
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Special prices will be quoted for all orders 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 1916 MANUAL NOW. 
Address, Pusticiry DEPARTMENT, 

301 United Bank Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PERILS OF PROHIBITION 


EARS of strife and agitation follow in the wake of Prohibition 

wherever it is tried. 

Maine, after fifty years of so-called Prohibition, is unable to cope 
with her liquor laws. The recent car strike at Bangor, Maine, caused 
the resignation of the Chief of Police, because he disagreed with Mayor 
Woodman as to the opening of one hundred and twenty-three saloons 
which, to use the Mayor’s own words, shut their doors during the strike 
“out of courtesy” to the authorities. i 

In Georgia, where there has been mock Prohibition for eight years, 
there is a row in the inner circles of the Anti-Saloon League. Dr. 
G. W. Eichelberger, state superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
charges that Thomas B. Felder, former attorney for the League, was 
drunk in the Transportation Club. Asa result, the Atlanta papers are 
printing charges and countercharges that bid fair to make other political 
fights fade into insignificance. 

Kansas, the “angel” state of Prohibition, is giving the country an 
example of how Prohibition prohibits in “dry” territory. Of the 166 
criminal cases docketed for the September term of the Shawnee County 
District Court, 109 are for violation of the prohibitory liquor laws. 

Iowa, Washington and Colorado adopted state-wide Prohibition 
in January. They are now paying the penalty. The cities have suf- 
fered financially. Law-abiding citizens have been branded as criminals, 
as a result of sensational liquor raids which are almost daily occur- 
rences. Published reports of the amount of liquor shipped into these 
states show that there is more drinking now than ever before. Tons 
of liquor are rolling in and thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
rolling out. 

& £ £ 

S a result of more than fifty years’ very intimate, practical knowl- 

edge and diligent study of the drink question, having spent more 
time, effort and money, I believe, in proportion to my means, in further- 
ing the Temperance Reform than any other one man living, just as I 
am completing the eightieth year of my mortal life, I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in declaring publicly, over my own signature, that, in 
my mature judgment, of all the methods that. have been devised and 
tried for getting rid of the curse of strong drink, Prohibition is the 
very worst, and the least likely to succeed.—Henry Wood Booth, Birm- 
ingham, Mich, 
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LAWws to regulate the sale of intoxicants and increase the responsi- 

bility of liquor dealers, with a judicious and rational license sys- 
tem and a reasonable restriction, are wiser and more effective and 
more likely to be observed and enforced whenever public sentiment 
approves them than any prohibitory enactment.—Henry Watterson. 






































ONTANA is rocking with the fight 
over the proposed prohibition law, 
which its citizens—and this means 
women voters as well as men—will be 
called upon to reject or approve at the general 
election on November 7th. 
The pending measure, one of the most drastic 
ever presented in any state, is as follows: 

“Every person who sells, exchanges, gives, 
barters or disposes of any ardent spirits, or any 
compound thereof capable of use as a_ beverage, 
or any ale, beer, wine or intoxicating liquors of 
any kind, to any person, persons or association or 
corporation in the State of Montana, or who 
manufactures, or introduces into, or attempts to 
introduce into the State of Montana, any ardent 
spirits, or any compound thereof capable of use as 
a beverage, or any ale, beer, wine or intoxicating 
liquors of any kind, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction shall be imprisoned 
not less than ten days nor more than two years, 
and shall be fined not less than twenty-five dollars, 
nor more than three hundred dollars for each 
offense; provided, that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the manufacture or sale of denatured alco- 
hol, nor to wine intended for sacramental purposes, 
nor to alcohol intended for scientific or manutac- 
turing purposes.” 

Interpretation of its terms, therefore, shows 
that, if adopted, the serving of any liquors, wines 
or beers in any home would be a misdemeanor, 
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The giving of liquor in a person’s own home 
could be prevented. 


punishable by a fine of from $25 to $300 and—not 
“or,” for there is no alternative—imprisonment for 
from ten days to two years. 

If adopted, the gift of liquors to friends or to 
members of one’s own family in one’s own home, 
would make the donor a criminal, subject to the 
same punishment. It would be an offense, sub- 
ject to the same penalty to give one’s invalid 
wife or husband any tonic containing ardent 
spirits, or to give the baby any medicine contain- 
ing any alcohol for an attack of colic. 


Vanilla Barred From Kitchens. 


Even vanilla and lemon extract could not be 
kept in the kitchen for flavoring purposes, and any 
citizen would be a law-breaker who attempted to 
bring in hard cider or fermented grape juice for 
home use. 

Adoption of this proposed policy would mean 
such sweeping changes in thought, habits and 
fiscal affairs of the state as to carry a threat of 
basically imperiling the peace and*prosperity of 
Montana. 

Initially, the commonwealth, its counties, its 
cities and its towns would ldse an annual revenue 
approximating $1,250,000 now obtained in license 





What the Proposed Prohibition Law Really 


By GUY CRAMER 


fees paid by the liquor-dispensing business of the 
state. 


This would have to be made up by additional 


taxation of the people. 





Freeland, America, Oct. 31, 1916. 
Mr. A. Voter, Anywhere: 

My Friend—Before you cast your ballot 
for Prohibition—if you are inclined that way 
—stop a moment, just a second, and say to 
yourself: “Will this thing that I am about,to 
do injure a single, solitary person? Will it 
throw out of work even one man or woman? 
Will it cause sorrow to anybody? Will it 
deprive a little child of food or clothing or 
medicine? Will it bring a tear or a sigh to 
any human being?” 

Try to put yourself in the place of a man 
who is employed in the liquor business. 
Imagine that a fine woman and a couple of 
kiddies are waiting at home, waiting for you, 
Mister! And then fancy how you, yourself, 
would feel if you came dragging back to that 
little vine-covered cottage and told them that 
you had lost your job and didn’t know where 
to get another. 

Think it over. 

Sincerely yours, 
P.. LIBERTY. 

P. $.—After sixty years of experiment, has 
prohibition ever proved practical? 
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More than 7,500 persons would be thrown out 
of employment if prohibition prevailed, and it is 
conservatively estimated that approximately 
26,700 persons are dependent on the liberal wages 
pow paid to its employes by this business. These 
people spend approximately each year in the 
state $6,460,264 for wearing apparel, food stuffs, 
meats, groceries, laundry, books, candy, doctors’ 
and lawyers’ fees and other of life’s demands. 

All this would be lost to Montana if prohibition 
is permitted to abolish this purchasing power. 

Again, popular approval of the proposed meas- 
ure would mean the arbitrary confiscation of the 
third largest industry in Montana, without a single 
penny of compensation for the property thus de- 





It would be an offerise to give medicine con- 
taining alcohol to your invalid wife. 


stroyed. It would ruin a business representing 
an investment approximating $9,500,000. Aside 
from the large sum contributed annually in 
license fees and other millions paid out by the 


lines of business. 


liquor-dispensing industry in personalty and 
realty taxes, conservative estimates show that it 
spends yearly approximately $7,677,500 in other 
Here are the figures: 


For xcig arse si iste ss sck wane $2,215,000 
For meat products...... bey . 1,340,000 
For groceries, bakery goods.... 1,005,000 
For soft:drinks) J. 2 )..02 ... 675,000 
For lighta:.-si: ot. Jone eee . 484,000 
For fuels See isis ere teenies . 211,500 
For telephone service....... it 75,000 
Por ice co aites rus ote cee .. 487,500 
For’ glassware... . 2.6. =. +.see- 186,500 
For painting. /....4/5-. <i ere ee 63,000 
Miscellaneous .......++++e+++++ 1,035,000 





$7,677,500 
Many Would Share in Loss. 


This miscellaneous item touches many business 
lines, including box making, retail and wholesale 
lumber, printing, horse dealing, blacksmithing, 
insurance, auto-truck sales, grain dealing and the 
300,000 bushels of malt used annually by the 
breweries which nets the farmers from $120,000 
to $150,000 a year, and a multitude of other busi- 
ness channels. The blotting out of this industry 


This is one thing that Prohibition would do 
to Montana. 


would mean the infliction of this tremendous loss’ 
upon the trade activities of the state. 

The liquor-dispensing business of Montana pays 
out each year, in addition, a sum approximating 


$1,750,000 in rentals. ‘ 


Its employes spend annually for house and room 
rents about $1,768,740. If the source which meets 
these yearly bills, aggregating more than $3,500,- 
000, is wiped out by prohibition, which contributes 
nothing whatsoever in return, it will shatter prop- 
erty values and affect the prosperity of practically 
every dweller in the State. 

These are the facts which are appealing to every 
voter who believes in personal liberty and justice. 
The citizen of fair-mindedness believes, too, after 
studying conditions in other states which have 
suffered under “dry” legislation, that: prohibition 
does not prohibit, but merely brings the boot- 
legger and his vile booze, increased taxes and 
shattered realty values, decreased population and 
widespread unemployment, blighted state pros- 
perity and civic decay, corruption of public offi- 
cials, popular contempt for law, crime, hypocrisy, 
perjury, graft and general social disorder. 

There is a constantly increasing popular dis- 
position to regard the proposed law, because of 
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the very drastic features of its terms, as unjust, 
un-American and far from being in accord with 
the principles of personal liberty. 

The public, too, is advancing: the contention 
that it will\strike a heavy blow at home rule, 
which now is guaranteed under Montana’s county 
local option law that supplements some of the 
best regulating measures operative in any state 
of the Union. Bars, under existing laws, do.not 
open until 8 o’clock of the morning and close sharply 
at midnight, while on Sundays opening is deferred 
until one o’clock of the afternoon; and drinking 
places in the rural districts close at ten o’clock 
on Saturday nights. 

Considerable criticism has been visited upon 
the prohibitionists because of the reckless and 
conscienceless methods to which they have re- 
sorted. The so-called Catholic Prohibition 
League, which was denounced by Archbishop 
Moeller, of Cincinnati, as a “palpable fraud” anda 
mere combination of raid agitators of the Aati- 





Bootleggers 


ENVER is beginning to realize the deadly 
effects of Prohibition. She is beginning 
to realize that “dry” laws can but result 
in pernicious bootleggers in whose wake 

follows drunkenness of a maniacal variety. 

Evidence of this awakening is found in the fol- 
lowing story from the Denver (Col.) Post: 

Crazy, paralyzed drunk, seven men were taken 
to the County Hospital, recently, according to W. 
E. Collett, head of the Prison Association, because 
their condition was too serious for jail authorities 
to deal with. 

In face of these exhibits, resulting from the merry 
bootlegger plying an unmolested trade on city 
streets, in rooming houses, in poolrooms and soft 





GOING OUT! 










At the only 
State-wide elec- 
tion so far held 
in 1916, Vermont 


defeated prohi- 





bition by a two 
to one vote. 


drink emporiums, the city administration declares 
that Denver is dry and that all is being done that 
can be done to enforce the Prohibition law. 

“The effect of the bootleggers’ booze is something 


appalling,” said Collett. “I haye myself observed 
a number of cases and have heard the victims ex- 
plain their condition when the power of speech has 
been restored to them. 

“A man finds no difficulty in getting all the booze 
he wants after he lands the first drink,” said a man, 
who had come to the office of the Prison Associa- 
tion after recovering from a spree of bootleggers’ 
poison. “A whisky breath seems to summons all 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Saloon League, has been the target of similar 
denunciation by many churchmen and laymen of 
that religious faith. Also, the Butte Daily Miner, 
for instance, refers to the weekly published by 
the Anti-Saloon League at Westerville, Ohio, and 
with which Montana has been flooded, as a “law- 
less weekly sheet,” adding: : 

“This gutter-snipe production is evidently out 
for prohibition for what money there is in advo- 
cating that cause, .If this sheet had been pub- 
lished in Montana,’under the corrupt practices act 
of this State, it would have been subject to crimi- 
nal prosecution, but in order to evade responsi- 
bility under the laws of this commonwealth, it 
is printed in another state, though circulated in 
this one. Being outside the jurisdiction of the 
Montana courts it is to all intents and purposes 
in the same position as a fugitive from justice as 
far as the legal authorities of this State are con- 
cerned: ‘The Miner has been absolutely fair in 
this ‘dry’ campaign, and it intends to remain so, 


Jut There Sell Liquor That Makes Men Crazy 


the vultures from alleys, from doorway, from the 
shadowy places of down-town blocks, and even 
from so-called respectable neighborhoods where ‘im- 





I am a doctor of medicine by profession. 
The Hobson resolution begins with the state- 
ment that “exact scientific research has dem- 
onstrated that alcohol is a narcotic poison.” 
As a physician, I state that this is either a 
play on words or an outright misstatement. 
In either event it is misleading, and flies in 
the face of medical practice and physiological 
science. —REPRESENTATIVE ANDREW 
J. BARCHFELD, of Pennsylvania. 





porters’ are quietly dispensing what they ship in 
through street agents. These street agents step up 
to a man, if he looks a bit seedy, and say, ‘Want a 
drink?’ 

“For a moment he disappears, returns with a 
bottle, takes his money and is gone; and the buyer 
is left with a bottle of the deadliest stuff ever con- 
cocted for the destruction of man and his mind. 

“T don’t know what’s in the stuff,” continued the 
convalescent, “but I do know its effect. - 

“The booze that men buy in Denver today from 
the street merchant paralyzes a man’s muscles, 
so he can’t lift his arms or move his legs; then it 





No free nation has ever submitted to a law 
like this which puts the whole power of the 
customs, and excise of the United States 
against your taking a drink unless you make 
it yourself or import it from abroad, as a 
rich man would do. In this it is a rich 
man’s bill. — REPRESENTATIVE RICH- 
ARD WAYNE PARKER, of New Jersey. 





makes his blind, so that he can’t see what he is 
doing; and it ties up his vocal chords and sets his 
brain on fire. These are the first symptoms. Later 
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but it would suggest to those who are advocating 
prohibition that the action of this Ohio 
in slandering whole communities, bearing false 
witness and doing acts which if committed in this 
State would be criminal is not calculated to help 
their cause along or attract honest citizens to it.” 


sheet 


Among the-speakers of national reputation who 
are participating in the oratorical phase of the 
campaign are the Edgar F. Hanson, of 
Maine; the Hon. Clarence S. Darrow, of Chicago; 
Mr. Charles A. Windle, editor of Brann’s Icono- 
clast; Mr. Paul S. Conwell, of Kansas; the Rev. 
W. A. Wasson, of New York; Mrs. Rose Evans, 
of Chicago; Congressman Jacob E. Meeker, of 
Missouri, and many others who have effectively 
waged warfare upon the “drys” for years. Popu- 
lar sentiment is shifting with each passing day, 
and political prophets of magnitude are predicting 
that prohibition will be snowed under by a large 
majority of ballots on next November 7th. 


Hon. 






comes the delirium, when a man’s got to be tied in 
bed to keep him from self-destruction; and after 
that the exhaustion of mind and body and the 
poisonous effect on the organs of the body. Many 
men are arrested for being drunk, but the boot- 
leggers are not brought to bar. 

“In spite of these arrests and of the cases of 
‘drunks’ at the County Hospital, the city adminis- 
tration, of which the County Hospital is a function, 
insists that the law is being enforced,” said Collett, 
who is of the opinion that unless the bootlegger and 
his merchandise are done away with hundreds of 
men will be destroyed and become public charges. 

The man who recovered from his latest carouse 
and sought the office of the Prison Association 


declared that what he bought from a street mer- 








WHO DOES THE HAULING? 
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chant, in broad daylight in a street of the business 
section, was a compound of wood alcohol, tobacco 
juice, vitrol and a small portion of whisky. 

“It’s flowing like water in this town,” declared 
the victim, “and it is sold so openly that a blind 
police official ought to be able to catch the law- 
breakers.” 


Yet the State Administration and the District At- 
torney insist the city is dry, and that nothing has 
been left undone to enforce the law. Plenty of 
drunken men have their names written on the police 
blotter, and few, very few bootleggers or “im- 
porters.” 

















NE of the most forlorn cities in the nation 
as a result of prohibition is Birmingham, 
Ala. The Birmingham Age-Herald pub- 


lishes the following letter: 


“T have been practicing law here now for a 
number of years, and I venture the assertion that 
money in the hands of the masses is tighter and 
; business and professional con- 
ever before in the history of this 
city. It may be conceded that the city inspection 
fee on liquor materially decreased the shipments of 
liquor to Greater Birmingham during the time it was 
in force, Since this fee has been held unconstitu- 
tional by the Spreme Court and removed, the number 
of shipments into the district has greatly incerased, 
and it is now estimated, based on the best obtainable 
record evidence, that 3,000 liquor and beer ship- 
ments are received daily at the various express and 
freight offices in Greater Birmingham. Liquor pack- 
ages contain two quarts and average $3 in value; 


harder to get and 
ditions worse than 





EMBARRASSING 





What of the 
evils that fol- 
low in the 
wake of prohi- 
bition? After 
60 years of ex- 
periment has it 
ever proved 
practical? 





beer shipments contain four dozen bottles, averaging 
$5 in value, making the average value of each ship- 
ment of liquor and beers $4. 


Birmingham’s Liquor Bill. 


Umitting Sundays, and figuring shipments for six 
days a week only, the amount expended daily for 
liquor by citizens of Greater Birmingham is $8,000 ; 
weekly, $46,000 ; monthly, $192,000; yearly, $2,304,- 
000. Let it be understood that this money is paid in 
cash and goes out of the state of Alabama, and has 
no reference to expenditures for liquors and beers 
in Jefferson county outside of Greater Birmingham. 
The question is not, ‘What is the matter with Birm- 
ingham?’ but ‘How long can Birmingham stand this 
drain upon the purses of her citizens?? And the 
money is not put back into circulation here. The 
result is not only the loss to the business interests 
of the city of this money, but also the income to 
the city of license fees and taxes on this traffic, 
amounting to over a quarter of a million dollars 
annually. Just sit up and take notice of existing 
conditions. Our commissioners inform us that the 
city is practically bankrupt. They have imposed an 
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annual’ street tax of $5 per capita. They propose, 


and will impose, a monthly tuition fee upon every boy 


and girl attending the public schools of the city. 


They propose placing a tax or license fee on every 








Part of the 
daily rations 
served to sold- 
iers’ iff” ‘Mace- 
donia. 











owner of a private cow, and are considering in- 
creasing the amount of licenses on businesses and 
professions, generally. 


Tax Values Go Up. 


Tn addition to all of this, tax values on real estate 
are being raised to such an extent as to amount to 
almost confiscation. Take Third Avenue, between 
Fifteenth and Twenty-second streets, and one can 
count thirty-odd vacant stores. Take Fourth avenue, 
between Fifteenth and Twenty-second streets, and 
one can count more vacant stores. Take First avenue, 
between Fifteenth and Twenty-second streets, and the 
vacant stores are still greater in number. On Twen- 
tieth street, between Avenue F and Tutwiler Hotel, 
our main thoroughfare, there are nearly 50. vacant 
stores. Take Second avenue, between Fifteenth and 
Twenty-second streets, and the number of vacant 
stores will crowd the 100 mark. 

“Tn the Age-Herald_ of the 17th instant the startling 
information is given that the census of school chil- 
dren in Greater Birmingham which has just been 
completed is nearly 8,000 less than the school census 
of two years ago, which indicates a loss of ap- 
proximately 40,000 people from the population of 
Greater Birmingham during the last two years, and 








A military 
canteen near 
the front in 


the Vosges. 














there are 40,000 more who would leave if they had 
money enough to get out of town. 

“What are the causes? Whither are we drift- 
ing? Think it over. 
“Matr. H. Murpnuy, 

“737 First National Bank, Birmingham. 
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Here’s Another Letter. 


The following. is from the Baltimore Sun: 
To the Editor of the Evening Sun: 

Sir:—Just to give the friends of prohibition and 
the Baltimore public an idea of what prohibition 
does for Aasecity. I was in Birmingham, Ala. a 
short time ago and these are a few of the facts 
IT heard: The city is bankrupt; it tried another bond. 
issue, but was so much in debt already that the 
courts would not allow it to go through. The city 
just had to have some money, so the officials sent col- 


» agectors, from door to door to get $2.50 from each 


malé over 21 years of age. 

Just think of a city having to collect money that 
way! And now some people are taking legal steps 
to stop this collection. 

In every city that is “dry” it is the same story. 
And the merchants in all lines will tell you they can 
see no benefit to business; it just holds its own 
as before the city went dry. 

Birmingham is also having an epidemic of typhoid 





WHY FIGHT ONLY THE SHADOW? 
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the Anti-Sa- 
loon League 
direct. all of 
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and tuberculosis, its public hospitals filled and no 
money to run them with. Doctors and nurses are 
going unpaid. 

Dear people of Baltimore, make it your business 
to see that this never happens to our city. 

I am not in the liquor business, but im the man- 


ufacturing jewelry business. 
W. Irvine BLoom. 





What Did You Say? 


[Butte (Mont.) Miner.] 

And it is very evident that the Prohibition laws 
in some of the “dry” states do not prevent visitors 
from making some very caustic remarks about “Pro- 
hibition failing to prohibit.” j 





In Dry lowa 


[Des Moints Tribune.] 
It was an unlucky bunch of drunks that lined the 
prisoner’s bench in Municipal Court recently. Thir- 


teen bleary-eyed, unshaven individuals answered to: 


the bailiff’s court roll. 
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ees MERRY CHRISTMAS to us all, my dears. 
“Which all the family re-echoed. 
““*God bless us, every one!’ said Tiny Tim, the last of all.” 
Do you remember that sweetest of Dickens’ stories, “A Christmas 
Carol”; the story of Tiny Tim, of Marley’s Ghost; of Scrooge, that cynical, alto- 
gether disagreeable old duffer who hated Christmas more than anything else in 


all the world, yet who was converted 
and became the gladdest old fellow you 
ever saw or heard of? 


Tf you have never read “A. Cbrist=. 


mas Carol,’ read it tonight. For it is 
the one story in the English language 
that restores to the faded cloak of Yule- 
tide romance the glorious hue of days 
gone by. 

With eggs close to a dollar a dozen 
and practically everything in the line of 
food and clothing still aeroplaning; 
with Christmas only a few hours off, 
the high cost of living has resolved 
itself into the high cost of giving. 
Human patience, sorely tried by eco- 
nomic conditions, seems to have lost 
‘sight of the motive that prompted the 
celebration of the first Christmas. We 
of today—or most of us—consider 
Christmas only as a period of the pres- 
ent or “presents.” It has become a day 
of giving and exchanging. And if we 
receive more than we give, it is a right 
Merry Christmas. 

But it was not like this in the olden 
days. Christmas then was a time for 
feasting and prayer. People truly en- 
joyed themselves. There was no fren- 
zied rush to buy presents on Christmas 
Eve or panic-stricken, Post-Christmas 
dash to purchase gifts for those who 
had provided unexpected donations. 

Certain persons are talking about 
prohibiting Christmas entirely. These 


_ prohibitionists have robbed children of 


their dreams by telling them that there 
is no Santa Claus; they would rob the 
grown-ups of their material joy, the 


tight to participate in the celebration of Christmas. 

Scrooge was a converted Prohibitionist, 
he did not believe in individual freedom—the right to enjoy oneself as one 
wishes. To him the drinking of wassail, and other Yuletime merriment, was 
obnoxious. This is what Scrooge said to his nephew, Bob Cratchit, a poor man, 
who had innocently wished Scrooge a “Merry Christmas.” 

“Merry Christmas! Out upon Merry Christmas! 
to you but a time for paying bills without money; a time for finding yourself a 














Like the Prohibitionists of today, 


What’s Christmas time 














mted It “Dry” But Was Converted 


God bless us!’ year older, and not an hour richer; a time for balancing your books and having 


every item in ’em through a round dozen of months presented dead against you? 
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THE TOAST OF TINY TIM. 





If I could work my will,” said Scrooge indignantly, “every idiot who goes about 
with ‘Merry Christmas’ upon his lips, should be boiled with his own pudding, 
and buried with a stake of holly through his heart. He should!” 

“Uncle!” repeated the nephew. 


“Nephew,” returned the uncle, 
sternly, “keep Christmas in your own 
way, and let me keep it in mine.” 

“Keep it!” --repeated-. -Scrooge’s 
nephew. “But you don’t keep it!” 

“Let me leave it alone, then,’ said 
Scrooge. “Much good may it do you! 
Much good it has ever done you!” 

“There are many things from which 
I might have derived good, by which I 
have never profited, I dare say,” returned 
the nephew. “Christmas among the rest. 
But I am sure I have always thought of 
Christmas time, when it has come round 
—apart from the veneration due to its 
sacred name and origin, if anything 
belonging to it can be apart from that— 
as a good time; a kind, forgiving, chari- 
table, pleasant time; the only time I 
know of, in the long calendar of the 
year, when men and women seem by one 
consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below 
them as if they really were fellow 
passengers to the grave, and not another 
race of creatures bound on other jour- 
neys. And therefore, uncle, though it 
has never put a scrap of gold or silver 
in my pocket, I believe that it has done 
me good, and will do me good; and I 
say, God bless it!” 

Then, one night, soon afterward, to 
Scrooge’s chamber came the ghost of 
his late partner, Jacob Marley, telling 
him of the folly of his ways. Of course, 
it was all a nightmare, that and subse- 
quent dreams in which the Man Who 
Would Prohibit Christmas was trans- 
ported by the Spirits to the homes of 


the plain people, including the home of Tiny Tim, where he saw what genuine 


good can come from the proper celebration of the great event. 

Thus Scrooge was the unseen guest at Mr. Fezziwig’s Christmas dance, 
which Dickens describes in part as follows: 

“Away they all went, twenty couple at once, hands half round and back again 


the other way; down the middle and up again; round and round in various 





stages of affectionate grouping; old top couple always turning up in the wrong 
place; new top couple starting off again as soon as they got there; all top 
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couples at last, and not a bottom one to help them. 
When this result was brought about, old Fezziwig, 
clapping his hands to stop the dance, cried out, 
‘well done!’ and the fiddler plunged his hot face into 
a pot of porter, especially provided for that purpose. 
But, scorning rest upon his reappearance, he in- 
stantly began again, though there were no dancers 
yet, as if the other fiddler had been carried home, 
exhausted, on a shutter, and he were a brand new 
man, resolved to beat him out of sight or perish. 
“There were more dances, and there were forfeits, 
and more dances; and there was cake, and there was 
negus, and there was a great piece of cold roast, 
and there was a great piece of cold boiled, and there 
were mince pies, and plenty of beer. 
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“When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball 
broke up. Mr. and Mrs, Fezziwig took their stations, 
one on either side the door, and, shaking hands with 
every person individually as he or she went out, 
wished him or her a Merry Christmas.” 

After which Scrooge was taken to the home of 
his nephew, Bob Cratchit. This is what he heard 
and saw while the merrymakers were drinking their 
liquor : 

“Mr. Scrooge!” said Bob; “Tl give you Mr. 
Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast !” 

“The Founder of the Feast, indeed!” cried Mrs. 
Cratchit, reddening. “I wish I had him here. I'd 
give him a piece of my mind to feast upon, and I 
hope he’d have a good appetite for it.” 

“My dear,” said Bob, “the children; Christmas 
Day.” 

“Tt should be Christmas Day, I am sure,” said she, 
“on which one drinks the health of such an odious, 
stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr. Scrooge. You 
know he is, Robert! Nobody knows it better than 
you do, poor fellow Ys 

“My dear,’ was Bob’s mild answer, “Christmas 
Day.” 

“T}} drink his health for your sake, and the Day’s,” 
said Mrs. Cratchit, “not for his. Long life to him! 





This cartoon 
of W. J. Bryan, 
again trying to 
force his policies 
yon the Demo- 
cratic party, is 
from the Phil- 
adelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger. 
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A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year !—he'll 
be very merry and very happy, I have no doubt!” 

The children drank the toast after her. It was the 
first of their proceedings which had no heartiness in 
it. Tiny Tim drank it last of all, but he didn’t care 
twopence for it. Scrooge was the Ogre of the 
family. The mention of his mame cast a dark 
shadow on the party which was not dispelled for 
full five minutes. 

And after Scrooge had been converted and had 
seen Christmas in its true light, note what he says: 
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THE OTHER SIDE 

“T don’t know what day of the month it is,’ said 
Scrooge. ‘I don’t know how long I’ve been among 
the Spirits. I don’t know anything. I’m quite a 
baby. Never mind, I don’t care. Yd rather be a 
baby. Hallo! Whoop! Hallo here v 

“Fe was checked in his transports by the churches 
ringing out the lustiest peals he had ever heard. 
Clash, clang, hammer, ding, dong, bell. Bell, dong, 
ding, hammer, clang, clash! Oh, glorious, glorious! . 

“Running to the window, he opened it and put 
out his head. No fog, no mist; clear, bright, jovial, 
stirring, cold; cold,,cold, piping for the blood to 
dance to; golden sunlight; heavenly sky; sweet, 
fresh air; merry bells. Oh, glorious, glorious! 

“ “\hat’s today?’ cried Scrooge, calling down to a 
boy in Sunday clothes, who perhaps had loitered in 


to look about him, 
“Eh? returned the boy, with all his might of 


wonder. 


“What's today, my fine fellow? said Scrooge. 
“Today! replied the boy. “Why, CHRISTMAS 


DAY?’ 


“ts Christmas Day!’ said Scrooge to himself. 
‘I haven’t missed it. The Spirits have done it all 
in one night. They can do anything they like. Of 
course they can., Of course they can. Hallo, my 
fine fellow!’ \ : 

“‘Tallo!’ returned the boy. 

“Do you know the Poulterer’s, in the next street 
but one, at the corner?’ Scrooge inquired. 

““T should hope I did,’ replied the lad. 

“ ‘An intelligent boy!’ said Scrooge. ‘A remarkable 
boy! Do you know whether they've sold the prize 
turkey that was hanging up there? Not the little 
prize turkey, the big one?’ 

“What, the one as big as me?! returned the boy. 





“What a delightful boy!’ said Scrooge. ‘It’s a 
pleasure to talk to him. Yes, my buck ! 
A Christmas ~ 
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“Ts hanging there now,’ replied the boy. 

“Is it? said Scrooge. ‘Go and buy it’ 

“\WValk-ER! exclaimed the boy. 

“‘No, no,’ said Scrooge, ‘I am in earnest. Go and 
buy it, and tell ’em to bring it here, that I may give 
them the ditection where to take it. Come back 
with him in less than five minutes, and I'll give you 
half a crown!’ 

“The boy was off like a shot. He must have had a 
steady hand at a trigger who could have got a shot 
off half so fast. 

“ PI] send it to Bob Cratchit’s !’ whispered Scrooge, 
rubbing his hands, and splitting with a laugh. ‘He 
shan’t-know who sends it. It’s twice the size of Tiny 
Tim. Joe Miller never made such a joke as sending 
it to Bob’s will be!’ 

“The hand in which he wrote the address was no 


a steady one, but write it he did, somehow, and - 


went down stairs to open the street door, ready for 
the coming of the poulterer’s man. As he stood 
there, waiting his arrival, the knocker caught his eye. 
“IT hall love it as long as I live!’ cried Scrooge, 
patting it with his hand. ‘T scarcely ever looked at 
it before. What an, honest expression it has in its 
face! It’s a wonderful knocker !—Here’s the turkey. 
Hallo! Whoop! How are you! Merry Christmas!’ 
“Tt was a turkey! He never could have stood 
upon his legs, that bird. He would have snapped ’em 
short off in a minute, like sticks of sealing-wax. 
“Why, it’s impossible to carry that to Camden 
Town,’ said Scrooge. ‘You must have a cab.’ \ 
“When Scrooge came out of his dream and actually 
met his nephew, he said: 





an earnestness that could , as he 
many a year! T'll raise your salary, and endeavor > 


‘bowl of smoking bishop, Bob! 
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“‘® Merry Christmas, 







clapped him on the back. ‘A merrier ‘Christmas, 
Bob, my good fellow, than I have given you for 
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to assist your struggling family, and we will discuss — 
your affairs this very afternoon, over a Christmas ' ‘a 
Make up the fires, 
and buy another coal-scuttle before you dot another 
i, Bob Cratchit!’ j i os a 

“Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all, 
and infinitely more; and to Tiny Tim, who did NOT | { 
die, he was a second father. He became as good a 
friend, as good a master, and as good a man, as the 
good old city knew, or any other good old city, town oe. 
or borough, in the good old world. Some people eee 
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HUNTING FOR TROUBLE 








laughed to see the alteration in him, but he let them 
laugh, and little heeded them; for he was_ wise 
enough to know that nothing ever happened on this 
globe, for good, in which some people did not have 
their fill of laughter in the outset; and knowing — 
that such as these would be blind any way, he | 
thought it quite as well that they should wrinkle up re 
their eyes in grins, as have the malady in less 
attractive forms. His own heart laughed; and thage, 
was quite enough for him.” i sail 
* * * * it 
“That is all. You must remember that ‘the story 
of Tiny Tim was written long after that unhappy ie: 
time when the Puritans gained control of England 
and put the ban of prohibition on Christmas. But, 
as with all prohibitory movements, there was ah 
reaction, and Christmas came into its own once | 
again. te 
The Christmas prohibitionists have chosen Canada 
as the starting point of their crusade. One state has — 
ruled that plum pudding and mince pies must not 
contain brandy sauce this Christmas. The old Eng- a 
lish Christmas dinner, such as the feast in Brace-— 
bridge Hall, made famous by Washington Irving, 
passing into the eclipse of intolerance, and with it 
is passing much of the inspiration that made the old- 
time Christmas different from other days of the y 
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~MY WORE POR THE NEXT FOUB YEARS” 








The world, however, still moves. The Judgment | 
Day is not yet at hand. There is hope. Hope th 
the Prohibitionist of 1916, the “Scrooge” of toda: 
may live to be converted to that spirit which makes a 
Christmas possible and enables mankind to look 

~ just a little bit more kindly upon the shortcomings — 
of the rest of humanity. TCS ie EA. 

Dickens’ nephew said that we are fellow-passen- 
gers, bound for the grave. None of us is perfect. 
We are sinners all. But— my eS 

“Merry Christmas. God bless us, eve 





































ORRIS F. WESTHEIMER, Cincinnati 
distiller, has just sent a red-hot reply 
to an insurance company, whose official 
bulletin takes a rap at the liquor industry. 

The letter says: 

Bankers’ Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa: 

GENTLEMEN—I am in receipt of your notice of 
premium due on my policies, and accompanying 
same I note, with much interest, your Bulletin, Vol- 
ume 1, No. 7. 

Approximately one-half of the Bulletin is devoted 
to advocating the confiscation of my property with- 
out compensation. I am writing you to ask how 
you can approve confiscation of property, based on 


+the unsupported and misleading statements of the 


notorious Billy Sunday. 

Since when has the Bankers’ Life Company be- 
come a tail to the prohibition kite, with all its un- 
fairness and un-Americanism? It seems to me that 
a great corporation like yours should not stoop to 
giving publicity to statements, the truthfulness of 
which it has not investigated. It goes without say- 
ing that the statements being untrue, you would 
not have published them, if you had made any in- 
vestigation of the facts. 


The Truth About Vodka. 


Now as to your claims of the benefits of prohibi- 
tion of vodka in Russia, copied from the Ottawa 
(Ont.) Journal. You entirely overlook the fact that 
the largest percentage of able-bodied men in Russia 
are away from home and at war. These men are 
devoting their energies to killing their fellow-men. 
Naturally, the absence from their homes and from 
their usual occupations of several millions of men 
has wrought many changes. 

Crime and drunkenness at home have decreased 
in proportion to the diminished male population. 
The few men at home are forced to increased and 
more regular efforts in factory work. Certainly 
wages have increased. Wages have increased here 
in the United States and in Ohio because of this 
war and its demand on many lines of production 
and manufacture. Do you ascribe the increase in 
wages in Ohio (which is not a prohibition state) to 
prohibition of vodka in Russia? 

Vodka is a vile beverage. Anyone who knows 
anything about beverages knows that it is an im- 
pure, immature form of alcohol and not in the 
same class in any way with the pure food beverages 
such as wine, brandy, beer and whiskey produced 
in the United States. 

The distillers and brewers pay the United States 
Government annually a sum in excess of the entire 
cost of supporting the army and navy of the United 
States. If you favor the destruction of the prop- 
erty of the distillers and brewers, as a public benefit, 
should not the public be willing to pay for the prop- 
erty destroyed? 

Why do you solicit my patronage and at the same 
time favor the destruction of my property without 
compensation? A distillery forbidden to distill 
spirits is as valueless as an insurance company for- 
bidden to issue policies. 


ve — 





THE OTHER SIDE 


So Declares Distiller, In Defense of His 


Some few years ago a great hue and cry was 
raised in this country against some of the very great 
extravagances, to put it mildly, practiced by the life 
insurance companies. Would you have considered 
it fair, because of these extravagances and dis- 
honesties of some of the officers of the life insur- 
ance companies, that life insurance companies should 
be destroyed? My recollection is that the life in- 
surance companies, as a whole, favored regulation, 
not the prohibition of their business. 


How About Insurance People. 


I admit there are excesses in the use of wine, 
beer and whiskey, just as there were excesses in the 
methods of selling life insurance, but such excess 
is certainly not. a basis for the destruction of the 
Because there are speeders on the 


business itself. 
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New War Time Work 
for Women 
They act 


workers at Burton-on- 


as brewery 


Trent, wear suitable cos- 
tumes and have proved re- 
markably capable and en- 
ergetic. 


streets who drive automobiles to the danger of the 
lives of peaceful citizens, the demand springs up 
for regulation of the automobile, but not for the 
destruction of the industry. 

There are many more) deaths in the United States 


from excess in speeding automobiles than because . 








A Big Factor in the Result 
{Philadelphia Evening Ledger.] 
They are not saying so, but the optimism of the 


Democrats seems to be based very largely on the 
unimportance of Mr. Bryan in the compaign. 


They Call It That 


[Philadelphia Enquirer.] 


Each man in Virginia is permitted to import one 
gallon of whisky each month. And that’s prohibition! 





Inquiring to Know 
[Boston Globe.] 
Nebraska really a doubtful state? 
in spite of, Mr. Bryan? 


Would Help Some 


[Judge.] 


“We should all do something to make other people 


happy,’ said the sanctimonious person. 


“Yes, even if it is only to let them alone,” added 


the unregenerate one. 


Because of, or 













































































Industry 


of the excessive use of wine, whiskey or beer, and 
yet you do not appear to urge prohibition of the 
automobile industry. 

Since you published the (unsupported) claims of 
Billy Sunday, may I not ask if you will also publish 
in the next issue of your Bulletin the letter of the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Univer- 
sity, in reference to Billy Sunday, which I enclose? 

I am a distiller. My business is as lawful as 
yours, so held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
people for my product, just as does yours. The busi- 


It exists because of the demand of the 


ness of distilling is as old as history. Our govern- 
ment derives one-third of its income from its taxes 
on distilled and brewed beverages. I simply ask 


for fair play. 


Here They Are At 


Work 
These women are taking the 
places in the bottling depart- 
ment of the brewery workmen 
who have gone to war. The 
women are assisted by boys of 
not yet military age. 





—Copyrighted by American Press 
Ass’n, New York City. 





A distinguished member of Congress, in his speech 
opposing national prohibition, used the - following 
words: “Scorn may be the answer of the fanatic, 
but the just man will consider the facts. The man 
who votes to destroy his neighbor’s property today 
may see his own sent to the shambles tomorrow.” 


Well, It Helped Some 
[St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
But Mr. Bryan cannot defend his resignation ex- 
cept on the ground that it was he and not the Pre- 
sident who “kept the country out of war.” 


The Printer in “Dry” lowa 
[lowa City (Iowa) Citizen.] 
Baron Yarensk Kharkoy Auflyagffdoff, of Daven- 
port shrlu mfwyp hrdlu kgkwd d o thrdl cmfw etao 
port, was in town last night. 

















Alabama Drys Are Now Selling * 


HE following story in the Jackson (Miss.) 
News demonstrates the folly of enacting 
laws that are not enforced: 

Testimony of J. A. Beard, justice of 
the peace of Coosa county, that eight of ten men 
who voted for prohibition in his community are 
now or have been selling liquor in violation of the 
State prohibition laws, caused Judge Henry D. Clay- 
ton today to deliver a vigorous charge toa jury in the 
Federal Court. Judge Clayton declared it is. hard 
to think that any man could vote for prohibition 
and then turn around and violate the law which he 
had assisted in putting upon the statute books. 
Beard appeared in the trial of E. M. Phillips, who 


was acquitted of violating the Federal revenue law. 
3eard was a witness for Phillips. 
“J desire to make an observation that has little 





to do with your verdict, but an observation that I 
want to make in your hearing so that the people 


of Alabama may understand what is going on in 
Alabama,” said Judge Clayton in his charge. “Here 
was the justice of the peace in this case as a witness, 
a good man, a good farmer, a blacksmith in that 
community of Coosa county, who stated before you 
on oath in this court today that eight out of ten 
men in the community who voted to put the prohi- 
bition laws on the statute books and who voted the 
prohibition ticket, and that in the same community 
ever since we have had the prohibition laws, that 
eight out of ten men who voted for prohibition there 
are engaged in retailing and selling liquor contrary 
to law.” 

Here we have irrefutable evidence of the opera- 
tion of a force law—one that is the equivalent of 
overloading the gun. The Herald favored prohibi- 


ootleg” Whiskey i 


tion to the extent of putting saloons out of business. 
We also backed up a real enforcement of the law 
against illicit sales, near beer fakes and a covert 
and lawless return to license by the city authorities. 
We opposed the present stringent act for the reason 
above stated—because it carries restriction to the 
snapping point, and has, as it was sure to do—ex- 
tended the range of law-breakers. But perhaps its 
worst effect is in the increase of political intoler- 
ance and hypocrisy. We are now, for instance, wit- 


nessing a bunch of patriots, office holders and office 


seekers, who are expounding the beauties of the sa 
Weakley law, on the stand and through the press a 


Some of the most shining lamps of the crusade— 


HERES A REASON! 


by common report and familiar knowledge—are 
whiskey and wine guzzlers; when the guzzling can 
be done beyond the rays of the light of publicity- 








Former Woman Resident 


N a letter to the editor of the Sacramento (Cal.) 

Bee, Mrs. A. A: Gaylor, for twenty-two years 
of Oklahoma, tells of Oklahoma’s 
as the result of prohibition. Mrs. 
resident of Sacramento, writes: 

I would like to be given the opportunity to state 
my opinion on the liquor question. 

I lived in the State of Oklahoma twenty-two years, 
fifteen years of which it was wet territory. Then 
it came into the Union as a dry state. 

The bootleggers sprang up as joint-keepers’ of all 
kinds. Then the trouble began. With sheriffs raid- 
ing dives, more officers were needed than before 

This made it more burdensome 
Another added burden was the 
And all this 


a resident 
sad plight 
Gaylor, now a 


the state went dry. 
on the taxpayers. 
cost of prosecuting the bootleggers. 
had to be met by taxation. 

Without exaggeration it can be said that more 
men and women were hauled to jail for bootlegging 
and running dives and other offenses since the pro- 
hibition law went into effect than during the entire 
time Oklahoma was in the wet column. 

El Reno, Oklahoma, was my home town of 12,000 
population. 

Land values have decreased in the last five years; 
5,000 people have moved away, having gone to some 
other place. 


A number of one, two and three-story brick build- 
ings in the little city are unoccupied; sidewalks in 
front of most of them are in bad repair; windows 
are broken, and the people who own them face the 
condition of not being able to rent or sell, but must 
pay heavy taxes all the time. 

All over the city there are empty residences. 


Bootleggers Vote Dry. 


The bootleggers all vote the dry ticket. They 
pay about 27 or 28 cents a pint for whiskey—ex-_ 
press charges and all—and sell: it for $1 a pint. ies 
They get beer in barrel lots, express paid, for 16 
cents a quart, and they retail it at 50 cents per quart. 

So, you see, they are doing a big business in a 
dry state. The bootleggers of every city in Okla- 
homa are organized. Some one of them is raided 
nearly every day, and as soon as the raid is made 
the others are notified by telephone to get the stuff 
in the clear. As soon as the raiding is over, they 
start up in business again. 

I know of an instance where a place was raided 
and a barrel of beer and a case of whiskey taken. 
Inside of thirty minutes after the raid the place 
was open again and doing business as if nothing 
had happened. Some of the members of. the organi- 
zation had supplied the liquor to make up for the 
loss in the raid. 


a 


\ eee 
I have known quite a number of men who died 


from drinking whiskey which they had purchased 
from unlicensed bootleggers. They sell the most 
poisonous of drugs for whiskey. “OF me 
Knowing these things, I would rather have a wide- — 
open saloon than the infernal bootleggers. Sa NG 
At one time the State of Oklahoma was pros- — 
perous, but it is practically bankrupt today. Mis- ee 
souri, Arkansas and Texas get all of Oklahoma’ 
surplus money for liquor. That puts the money 
out of circulation at home, where it should stay-— 
This condition makes hard times. 1a 


But Seattle is “Dry” 


[Seattle Post-Intelligencer.] 

Local. purchasers of intoxicating liquor are ex=5 
pressing the settled ‘opinion that food is not pea 
only commodity that has increased in price in recent — . 
months. z : 


A Sunday Argument 
[Washington Post.] ; hea 
A Michigan automobilist is suing for damages be 


cause a neighbor’s horse attacked his machine on the 


road, and Billy Sunday cites the case as an argument ag: 
for prohibition without knowing ‘what the horse had he 
to drink. 7 ee 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


**The Trath, the Whole Trath anu Nothing but the Trath.’’ 
@ 


Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Subscriptions, Twenty-five Cents per Year. 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 





_ with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness.’’ 


DECEMBER, 1916. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 1916 


MERRY CHRISTMAS to you, each and every one. And may the 

Christmas cheer which has lightened the hearts and ennobled the 
lives of so many for countless generations continue for alltime to come. 

Of course, there are those who would do everything possible to take 
the cheer out of Christmas. These are the kind who would pledge a 
Yuletide toast in an orange phosphate or grape juice. 

Extract the Christmas cheer from either history or literature and 
what would we have left? Where would be that happiest of traditions 
that has been handed down in every home of the Christmas family 
reunion? 

What would become of Dickens’ Christmas Carol and a thousand 
and one other tales of this happiest day in all the year. However, with 
all this agitation in favor of prohibiting this, that and the other thing, it 
is well to remember that even Christmas fell under this same ban of 
prohibition centuries ago in England. This was at a time when the 
Puritans were in control, and not only was a ban put upon this holyday, 
but Parliament, to help establish this strange precedent, met on Christ- 
mas the same as on any other day. 

The prohibition of Christmas did not last long. Prohibition rarely 
does. All that is necessary to reveal the fallacies of prohibition is actual 
experience. 

1916 is rapidly growing old. But with the closing of every year, 
there comes that greatest compensation—Christmas. The holiday 
season is again upon us, that happiest of all periods when the Yuletide 
reaches its flood tide and joy reigns supreme as King. 

With the twilight of another twelvemonth upon us and the dawn of 
a New Year rapidly approaching, it is well to take inventory of our 
special blessings. 

Not only do those who still follow the teachings of the old 
patriarchs of Judea unite with those who date their beliefs with the 
beginning of the Christian era, but even in the great struggle abroad a 
truce is called. 

In the trenches of the warring nations, Christmas will be observed 
this season as for the past two years with imitation trees and the burning 
of tiny tapers to the Prince of Peace. And soldiers of many nations will 
drink pledges to their King and country in their favorite wines and 
liquors. 

Best of all, that portion of the midnight drive of Santa Claus 
throughout this nation will find no homes demolished by the great guns 
of the enemy, no stockingless firesides where starvation and privation 
vie with each other as the daily spectre. 

While our neighbors across the waters must make every sacrifice to 
provide for even the necessities of life, our own tables will groan with 
the weight of all good things. 

On the other side, the goose of Bob Crachit’s famous Christmas 
dinner will be noticeable chiefly on account of its absence. In our own 
homes the only questions to be solved regarding the national bird will 
be the choice of chestnut or oyster stuffing. 

Altogether, of all the Yuletides past and present, 1916 promises to 
be the best, and more than ever before, all America will be able to join 
in pledging that happiest of Christmas wishes in Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, the toast of Tiny Tim, “God Bless Us, Everyone.” 


¢£¢¢ 


E want all classes of men to be sober; sober lives are the best 
lives, but that sense of sobriety must come from within.”— 
Pittsburg Labor World. 
##¢ 


ET us be Christian men of moderation in drink as in all other 
things; but do not let us permit others to put a muzzle on us as 
they do on dogs.” —Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahoe, Bishop of Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Knowledge is Truth. Read “The Other Side.” 

»What’s Wrong with Prohibition? It Leaks. Read “The 
Other Side.” 

Why Is Labor Against Prohibition? 
Side.” 

The Best Way to Fight Prohibition, 
four subscriptions to “The Other Side.” 

How About Compensation? Read “The Other Side.” 

Is Prohibition Christian? Read “The Other Side.” 

Is Prohibition Constitutional? Read “The Other Side.” 

With the “Dry” States through “The Other Side.” 

Educate Yourself to Educate Others. Read “The Other 
Side.” 

The Best Wet Insurance—“The Other Side.” 

Stop right now and send 25 cents for a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE “OTHER SIDE,” 
301 United Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Read “The Other 


Send $1.00 for 
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MAY THE FATES FORBID! 


“CYB, that the Czar of Russia might be ruler of America to suppress 
the liquor industry and make us happy!” 

Such was the wish of Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, as he 
expressed it in his speech at Cincinnati. 

And such is the bigoted narrowness of the Prohibitionists! 

Nothing counts. Millions may walk the streets, jobless. Innocent 
babes may cease cooing and pine away for lack of nourishment. Liberty 
—American Liberty—may lay in chains, but nothing counts with these 
men of Prohibitiony save that they may cast themselves at the feet of the 
false Siren that Jeads them on! Nothing counts, nothing is sacred 
to them. 

Their wildly distorted minds know only one word—Rule! And 
rule they will, even at the sacrifice of that which is nearest and dearest 
to the heart of every true American—The Republic. 

“Oh, that the Czar of Russia might be ruler of Amewica!” 
‘ May the Fates forbid! 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 
FP VERY propaganda, to command public attention, must contain a 
myth—must promise some flowery Utopia that will arouse the 
interest of the masses. Upon the feasibility or weakness of that myth 
depends the realization or defeat of the propaganda. 

The myth of Prohibition is the most important factor of that move- 
ment. It is the promise that with the legal passing of the liquor industry 
will come the abolition of the drink habit and the elimination of the 
drunkard. 

If that statement fails to withstand the scrutiny of reason, then 
Prohibition must be discarded as fallacious! 

The distillery, the brewery, the winery, are simply mediums through 
which the people obtain their liquor and were developed by the people 
to satisfy their desire for drink. 

Destroy the still and the desire remains untouched! 

And these self-same people, their medium destroyed by legal might, 
will speedily set about to develop another source of supply! 

Experience has shown that that source is the bootlegger and his 
lawless kinsman, the moonshiner. 

Prohibition will not stop drinking, either in moderation or in excess, 
because it does not stop the desire for drink! 

& ¢ & 
HOW ABOUT OTHER EXCESSES? 
F the Anti-Saloon League and its cohort of dry workers would make 
a direct appeal to those whose morals need instruction and elevation, 
instead of advocating legislative morality, impossible of enforcement, the 
cause of temperance would be advanced and a real service rendered. 

The Prohibitionist has nothing to,say of the excesses and evils which 
lie in overeating, in the social evil, in child labor, the needed compensa- 
tion of workmen, industrial commissions for the protection of labor, 
but would have us believe that liquor is the cause and prohibition the 
cure-all for every ill known to humanity. 

The percentage of immorality, insanity, criminality, poverty, etc., 
existing in “dry” territory is an undeniable indication of their guilt and 
reflects the hypocrisy of these crafty politicians. 

The honest legislator and voter,should refuse to endorse a proposi- 
tion of this nature disguised as a halo to encompass the people, keeping 
out all the evils humanity is subject to, but in reality a blind to further 
the cause of those financial aspirants who dog the steps of the Auti- 
Saloon League. 
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Missouri, California and 


OSEPH DEBAR, President of the National 

Wholesale “Liquor Dealers. Association of 

America, makes the following answer to the 

utterance given to the press by the Rev. Purley 
A. Baker, national superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League : 

“The statement made by the Rev. Baker that 
twenty-four states have outlawed the drink traffic, 
is misleading and untrue. 

“Only twenty-three states are ‘dry —many of these 
by act of legislature and not by vote of the people. 
In March of this year Vermont repudiated prohibi- 
tiom by a two to one vote. The population of the 
twenty-three ‘dry’ states is only 32,306,341, while the 
population of the wet states is 59,665,926. The popu- 
lation of the states voting ‘dry’ last Tuesday is only 
4,962,328. The population of the states voting ‘wet’ 
is 7,352,186. These states are Missouri, California 
and Maryland. All of these figures tell their own 
story and show that on Tuesday over 2,000,000 more 
people voted ‘wet’ than ‘dry,’ while there is still twice 
as many people livimg in licensed states as in so- 
called prohibition states. 


Protect Individual Rights. 


“The states referred to have not outlawed the 
drink traffic. On the contrary, they have in various 
ways arranged to protect and perpetuate the right 
to use wine, beer and whisky by securing laws which 
designate the quantity that an individual may buy 
or receive for personal use. 

“The further statement by the Rey. Baker that 
most of the territory in the remaining states has 
abolished drink through the instrumentality of local 
option is not true in any sense. 





A careful study of the process of constitu- 
tional amendment shows that that process 
does not procure a direct vote of the people 
on the matter at issue. To validate such a 
claim would necessitate taking for granted 
that all members of Congress and all mem- 
bers of State Legislatures privileged to vote 
on such a question would be elected on one 
sole and single issue.—REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM KENT, of California. 





“Some districts have voted against licensing the 
saloon, but in all instances the right of the individual 
to secure wine, beer and whisky for personal use 
has been protected by the efforts of Mr. Baker 
and his colleagues of the Anti-Saloon League. 

“The Rey. Baker complains that neither political 
party was willing to declare for national prohibition. 
No national party can in honor afford to do this 


THE OTHER SIDE 





without providing compensation to the interests 
destroyed. 

“No national party can go before the people favor- 
ing confiscation of property. 


Only 350,000 Prohibition Votes. 


“As to the claims of the Prohibitionists, Chairman 
Oliver W. Stewart of the Prohibition National Cam- 
paign Committee, in an official statement says he does 
not hope for more than 350,000 votes with the final 
count in 1916 election. When this is contrasted with 





This grim 
spectre, typi- 
fying prohibi- 
tion, is reprint- 
from the St. 
Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 





a total of more than seventeen million votes just 
cast, its insignificance is apparent. 

“Any and all attempts of the Anti-Saloon League 
to show suppression of the liquor traffic and reduc- 
tion of the consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
through the addition of ‘dry’ territory, are absolutely 
controverted by the official statements of the United 
States Internal Revenue Department. 

“While it is true that four states, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Montana and South Dakota, voted out the 
saloons in recent elections, in each and every instance 
no attempt was made to prevent the consumption of 
alcohol beverages for personal use. Indeed, the 
Anti-Saloon League fully recognizes the impossibility 
of voting any teritory ‘dry,’ in fact, that organization 
simply urges upon the people the closing of the 
main channels of distribution, operated under license, 
regulation and control. Before attempting to do even 
this much, it substitutes for the main channel an- 
other avenue of distribution, namely individual ship- 
ments for home consumption and personal use. The 
two effects resulting from these Anti-Saloon League 
methods have been to greatly increase the price of 
wines, beers and liquors for personal use, and to cut 
out a revenue received by the states, cities, towns 
and counties, 


People Didn’t Vote. 


“As before indicated in many of these ‘dry’ States, 
state-wide prohibition was enacted by the legislatures 


and not by vote of the people. Efforts to secure 
a direct vote on this question by those favoring in- 
dividual liberty in these ‘dry’ states have been con- 
stantly suppressed. 

“As for the country at large, it is rapidly approach- 
ing the same condition which existed a little more 
than half a century ago. 

“Tf history repeats itself, the reaction against 
sumptuary legislation is about due and every indica- 


Use of Liquor Increasing. 


“According to the monthly reports of the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner, for the fiscal year, increases 
in taxes on whisky, wine and beer have been such 


as to indicate the largest output in the entire history ¥ 


of these industries. 





As I see it, the question comes down simply 
to whether the people of a state shall have 
the right to determine this subject themselves 
or whether the State of Nevada, with its 
81,000 people, or the State of Delaware, with 
its 200,000 people, shall determine the ques- 
tion for the State of New York, with its 
10,000,000 people. I am opposed to this 
method of determining the subject—REP- 
RESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
of New York. 





“Indeed, not only history teaches but long ex- 
perience proves that license, regulation and control 
offer the only practical solution to the so-called 
liquor problem. That this truth is becoming more 
and more universally recognized is best evidenced 
by the fact that not only great cities, but the large » 
industrial states as well, refuse to again try the ex- 
periment that proved so costly in the 50’s.” 














Has Stood the Acid Test 
[Philadelphia Evening Ledger.] 

We have no patience with those who assert that 
there is no strength in the United States navy. Any 
institution which could survive three years of 
Daniels must have the goods. 


An Eye to the Future 
[Washington Star.] 

“What's the idea of your working so hard for 
prohibition ?” 

“T want to be recognized as one of the deserving 
patriots who helped to elect the ticket,” replied Uncle 
Bill Bottletop. “Maybe they'll give me the job of 
hunting around for any illegal liquor and destroy- 
ing it.” 


Biff! Ouch! Oooooh! 
{Kalamazoo (Mich.) Advocate.] 

Now that the “dry” campaign is over a number of 
local attorneys—not prominent—can give up the job 
of reforming and go back to the business of selling 
insurance, making collections and getting divorces for 
those who cannot afford to hire a first class lawyer. 


In “Dry” Kansas 

[Louisville Courier-Journal.] 
The Topeka Journal describes.as a “cave man” a 
Kansan who saw the girl of his dreams sitting in 


another man’s motor car and dragged her out of the 


vehicle to bloody her nose with his fist. A drunken 
man possibly, full of the pizen that is bootlegged in 
Topeka. 


Oiich ! ‘ 
[Cincinnati Enquirer] 
B. L. T., of the Chicago Tribune, found these two 
signs together on a pole in a town in North Dakota: 
COMING—THE CURSE OF A NATION. 


HEAR W. J. BRYAN, SEPTEMBER 27. 


But He Didn’t oun 


[Puck.] 







tion points to the fact that states now ‘dry’ in name yi 
will repudiate present laws for exactly the same © q 
reason that so many: states repudiated prohibition g 
back in the 50's. Many of these states are suf- j 
fering not alone from the loss of revenue formerly P 
derived from license, but from a general contempt 4 
for all laws that seems to invariably follow in the i 
wake of ‘dry’ legislation. . 4 

“While four of the states recently voted ‘dry,’ it | 
is well to remember that in many other states—those 4 
under prohibition as well as under license laws— F 
“elected avowedly liberal candidates over nominees ‘ 
whose utterances and records were strongly in favor ~ a 
of prohibition. 

















Patersonians are so thrifty these days that the sav- an 4 


ings banks are fairly bursting with deposits and all 
known records are going to smash—The News from 


New Jersey. a 


And Billy Sunday thought he had cleaned up 
Paterson last year. 
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UST prior to the recent election in California, 
in which prohibition was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, Reverend Baker P. Lee, rector of 
Christ Church (Episcopal), Los Angeles, gave 

to the people of his state the following discussion 
of prohibition: 

Prohibition is a menace to the civil and religious 
liberty of the American people. It is un-American, 
intemperate, non-Scriptural and un-Christian. If 
this statement can be proven, then every honest- 
minded voters should rally around the polls at the 
coming election in November, and by an avalanche 
of ballots so overwhelmingly defeat this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing as to effectually silence the bleating 
of this lamb and the growl of this wolf for many 
years to come. 

There is decidedly a moral side to this question, 
as there must be to all such matters, but there is no 
reason to make this a religious issue. 

In a wealth of texts running throughout the en- 
tire Bible there can be found no true justification 
for prohibition. When John the Baptist, who was 
a Nazarite and an ascetic, came neither eating nor 
drinking, the unbelievers said he had a devil and 
was a fool. When Jesus, the normal, perfect and 
temperate man, came eating and drinking, they 
called him a wine-bibber anda glutton. 


What Jesus Thought. 


It seems to me that Jesus looked upon the wine 
industry as a matter of course, and that the good 
God has ever intended that His children shall enjoy 
all of the innocent pleasures, appetites and desires 
of life by using and not abusing them. There is 
nothing wrong of itself; it is only when we make 
it wrong; and it is very clear to my mind that when 
the Prohibitionists try to add to the Ten Command- 
ments, they are not only trying to force a burden 
upon the shoulders of humanity, repugnant to all 

















THE OTHER SIDE 


Minister Discusses Irreligion of Prohibition 


liberty, insolent in its claim, and offensive in its 
motive, but that they are so foolish and vain as to 
try to add to God’s perfect plan. 

The claim made by some ignorant persons that 
the wine Jesus made at Cana, and referred to and 
doubtless used on many other occasions, was fer- 
mented grape juice, is, of course, too silly for 
serious thought. 

The subtle and malicious doctrine of prohibition 
has so wormed itself into some “Churches” of 
America that they will ostracize and degrade any- 
one who dares to produce or sell the “vile stuff,” 
but smugly smile, and acquiesce in the personal 
privilege of, perhaps, fifty per cent of their mem- 
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bers who buy and use it. “Woe unto you, scribes, 
Pharisees and hypocrites.” Why will not these 
fanatics learn that it is not so much what goes into 
the mouth that does harm, but that which proceeds 
from the mouth, in words born of thoughts in a 
narrow and bigoted heart? 

Oh, let us be reasonable, men and women! I 
hold no brief for the saloons, the breweries, or the 
wine men, but I do believe in fair play and a square 
deal for all, and I am opposed to the ignorant fa- 
natics and the misguided good people who would 
bind you into believing that so-called prohibition 
would bring about the millennium, instead of the 
injustice and real harm it would work. 








—Photo by Feature Photo Service, New York City. 
This photograph was taken Christmas, 1915, and shows a red cross nurse giving presents to 
the wounded. Prominent among these gifts are the favorite beverages of the invalid. 


There are many ministers of the Gospel who have 
studied this question of temperance from the Bibie 
viewpoint, and know that real temperance is always 
opposed to prohibition, and yet, often, they dare 
not publicly say so for fear of some church board; 
hence, they who should be the free prophets of God 
to speak the truth are held in slavery through fear 
of an ecclesiastical court. 


What About Our Liberty? 


The logical result of prohibition would lead to 
tyranny, both ecclesiastically and civilly. The di- 
vine right of kings would be again established. We 
fought against and overthrew “Taxation without 
Representation,” and now we are asked to shackle 
our liberty by an unnatural and fanatical law. 

We are guaranteed the right to “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” but here we would stultify 
this promise, and by legislation would invade the 
sacred precincts of personal opinion, and tell the 
intelligent people of this great American Republic 
what we shall eat, what we shall drink, and soon, 
I presume, we shall have the curfew law for all 
adults and the Puritan blue laws as to when we 
may whistle, smile, or caress our children. 

I hold that “prohibition,” sailing under the flag 
of “temperance,” is piratical, because the two terms 
are as unrelated as black and white, and prohibition 
as we know it violates the sanctity of the church 
and of the home: There is more physical suffering 
caused by overeating than by overdrinking, and each 
of these excesses can only be controlled by personal 
knowledge of the fact and individual determination 
to be temperate in all things. 

This is the only satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem; it is economic and personal, and that is why 
the world is daily growing more temperate, in spite 
of prohibition and its leaders, rather than because 
of it. If some of our reformers would only begin 
at home, and leave God’s world to be run by God’s 
laws, then humanity would be glad indeed. 

Self-righteous people are as distasteful to us to- 
day as were their ancestors in the times of Jesus, 
and nothing seems to make them feel quite so vir- 
tuous as demanding that other people conform to 
the same narrow rules which they have prescribed 
for themselves. 





No Wonder 
[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.) 


A Prohibition orator 
Put our town on the blink; 

His arguments were so blamed dry, 
He drove us all to drink. 


Labor and Prohibition 


The ensuing is culled from the Omaha (Neb.) 
Protector: 

“The Prohibitionists argue that if we will de- 
stroy the saloon, the brewery, the winery, it will 
only be a short time before the erhployes in these 
trades will find jobs in other industries. They told 
us in Colorado more bread would be consumed, 
more meat eaten, and more clothes worn. Has this 
been true? Colorado has answered the question. 

We found in organizing the unemployed in 
Denver, following the enactment of Prohibition, 
there were over 300 bakers and more than 200 
butchers absolutely without hope of a job. The 
very class Prohibitionists told us would have more 
work were thrown out of work.”—Buitpinc TRADES 
CouNcIL AND UNIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
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HIS is a story about’ efficiency and prohi- 

bition, 
With every campaign in behalf of state- 
wide prohibition, statements are continually 
made by the drys that the banishment of all alco- 
holic beverages will greatly increase the efficiency ot 
all employes. Columns of facts, figures and alleged 
statistics are presented in behalf of this contention. 
Of course, the drys never refer to the fact that 
Germany, the home of the highest degree of efficiency 
in all the world, knows nothing of prohibition and in- 
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variably resents any infringement of individual rights. 
While recent restrictions as war measures are wel- 
comed, beer, wine and spirits are served to’the fight- 
ing men in the trenches. 

Second only to Germany and even superior in some 
branches of the sciences is France. Here, too, prohibi- 
tion is unknown and still both of these nations are 
recognized world leaders in efficiency, industrially as 
well as scientifically, economically and every other 
way. 

In the recent Michigan campaign, an advertisement 
appeared just before the election in which a pro- 
prietor of a chain of 5 and 10c stores stated that a 
“dry” Michigan would add 25% to the efficiency 
of his employes. Since that time Michigan has gone 
dry. According to recent reports no intimation has 
been made that the salaries of these working girls 
has been increased to meet the 25% increased effi- 
ciency it was claimed would follow in the wake of 
a ‘dry’ election. 

Commenting on this advertisement, one Michigan 
paper has the following to say: 

“The Advocate now suggests that the pay of said 
employes be raised 25%. That, as The Advocate 
understands it, would mean an increase for the girl 
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workers from $5 to $6.25 per week. This would 
help Kalamazoo and surely the man who was so keen 
to turn over his home to Billy Sunday while that 
individual was in Detroit, would not hesitate in 
raising salaries, particularly now that the girls have 
added so much to their efficiency. 

“Kalamazoo people will be very glad to learn that 
the salaries have been increased and hopes that there 
will be no unnecessary delay. It must be hard work 
to stand behind a counter in the five and ten cent 
store all day and until 9 o’clock on Saturday night, 
and surely the added salary will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the girls employed there. 

“The next legislature will be asked to consider 
an act fixing a minimum living wage for women. 
Eight dollars would be a safe, fair and sane amount 
according to local labor unionists.” 

O. Henry, one of the greatest recent writers, dwelt 
on this same subject in “An Unfinished Story.” 

You remember how he goes on in this, particular 
tale, the story of Dulcie, a young girl ina New York 
Department store who sold “Hamburg edging, or 
stuffed peppers, or automobiles, or other little 
trinklets,” for which she received the munificent 
salary of $6.00 per week. 

The story goes on to tell how Dulcie, fighting 
starvation and temptation, continued to remain all 
that she should be. The full account of this struggle 
is well worth reading and re-reading. 

However, there came a time, for Dulcie was young, 
when she craved young companionship even more 
than the limited rations permitted on a $6.00 stipend. 
In this particular instance, the companion appeared 
in the shape of a personage known to his com- 
panions as “Piggy.” Of course, you all know the 
sort that Piggy was and if you remember the story 
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Jorking Girls 


Living Wages? 


well, you must also call to mind how very dis- 
couraged and lonesome Dulcie was in her little back 
hall bedroom. Then came this promise of the young 
companionship she had so long craved. 

As O. Henry goes on to say, Dulcie had a photo- 
graph of Lord Kitchener on her tiny dresser. The 
hero of Khartum was also her hero, even though he 
posed purely and solely in the shape of a photograph. 
When the landlady announced that Piggy was down- 
stairs, Dulcie hesitated. She knew that Piggy stood 





for good things to eat, pleasant evenings of enjoy- 
ment and all of those bits of finery and good clothes 
that make such a strong appeal to every young girl, 
especially the pretty ones. And Dulcie was pretty. 

But according to the story, Dulcie caught a single 
glimpse of the stern face of Lord Kitchener. Turn- 
ing to the landlady, she said; “Tell him, I can’t go.” 

Of course, this is the story of an Unfinished Story, 
but O. Henry goes on to say: “df 

“This story really doesn’t get anywhere at all. The 
rest of it comes later—sometime when Piggy asks 
Dulcie again to dine with him, and she is feeling lone- 
lier than usual, and General Kitchener happens to 
be looking the other way; and then— 

“As IT said before, I dreamed that I was standing 
near a crowd of prosperous-looking angels and a 
policeman took me by the wing and asked if I 
belonged with them. 

“Who are they?” I asked: 

“Why,’ said he, ‘they are the men who hired 
working girls and paid ’em five or six dollars a week 
to live on. Are you one of the bunch?’ ‘ 

“Not on your immortality,’ said I. ‘I’m only the 
fellow that set fire to an orphan asylum and murdered 
a blind man for his pennies.’ ” 











Must Repay This Saloon Keeper 

The Supreme Court of Montana has handed dewn 
an opinion holding that a saloonist’s property cannot 
be destroyed without compensation except as a last 
resort, “available only in the presence of imminent 
and overwhelming necessity which brooks no delay.” 

A dispatch to the Butte (Mont.) Miner from 
Helena, says: 

During the “Muckie” McDonald rebellion in Butte 
in the Fall of 1914, the saloons were ordered closed 


by the state. Colonel Dan. J. Donohue, commanding 





the Second Montana infantry, seized some liquor 
from the bar-room of a saloonist who disobeyed the 
order and ordered the stuff poured into a gutter. 
The liquor dealer afterwards brought suit and secured 
a verdict for $300 in the district court in Butte. In 
affirming this verdict, the state Supreme Court said 
today: 

“Under constitutional government such as ours, 
the destruction of private property without compen- 
sation to the owner must be the last resort, available 
only in the presence of imminent and overwhelming 


necessity which brooks no delay. In failing to allege 
facts sufficient to disclose such necessity, the answer 
fails to make out a justification for the trespass, and 
for this reason the offered evidence was properly 
rejected.” 





From “Dry” Maine 
/ [Puck.] 
Woman—‘Perhaps you would like a little whisky?” 
Tramp—“Ah, mum—you remind me of my good 
old mother—in Maine!” 
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erms Fanaticism of “Dry” Movement 
























































| ROHIBITION is not necessarily bound to be the dominant issue in 1920, and not entitled to the protection of the bill of rights, when some organized 

and there is too much of the spirit of fanaticism in the movement— cult wishes to destroy it. 

| “an appeal from God to anarchism,” according to Col Henry Watterson, “We live in a world of sin, disease and death; whence, we know not; why, we 
in an interview to the Miami (Fla.) Metropolis. know not; whither, we know not; but it is a fair conjecture that it is for some all- 





Replying to the charge of W.J. Bryan that the current is running strongly towards __ wise purpose. Intelligent self-control is doing much to draw men away from excessive 
national prohibition the renowned editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal says: drink. Science is doing much to abridge the area of disease, but the regeneration 
“It is a good thing for the politicians of man must proceed from within and 
and a bad thing for the country when a is of slow growth. We cannot hope to 
great moral question can be made a lead- THE GREAT MAGNET. eliminate death nor is prohibition likely 
ing party issue. The older of us can to end drunkenness. Mohomet did end it 
recall how the politicians worked the in Turkey... But. with. what.results?” 
slavery issue. They are trying their Warming to his theme, Col. Watter- 
hand now on prohibition. It is an appeal son closed as follows: “Less than two 
from God to anarchism. That is the thousand years ago there arrived on earth 
worst part of it for the fanatic knows no a Spirit claiming to come from heaven 
relenting. Neither does he make any dis- and to bear a message from God. The 
criminations. He is a monomaniac on Spirit seemed an exhalation of the dawn 
; the one subject that engages and enrages of a new and perfect day. The message 
him. He would by act of assembly or was radiant with love and truth. Scarce 
| constitutional amendment suddenly change TP had the blood of the Prince of Peace 
the human species from mortals into angles, PES dried upon the cross on Calvary than the 
thus he becomes an asset to the politicians. name of Christ, desecrated into a trade- 
“The Cheap-John orator, the mere mark, became throughout the Universe a 
office-seeking politician, finds it readier to tocsin of war. 
stir the blood of the voters than to appeal “Creeds sprang up like evil weeds by 
to their reason. The dissolute candidate night, dividing tribes into hostile camps. 
gets on the water wagon and preaches Theology raised her horrid front across 
prohibition. The prohibition propaganda the Christian’s line of march. Accretions 
makes a merit and a reason of the crimes multiplied. Temples were built, as 
it has itself occasioned. The dupes fortresses of belligerent beliefs and pre- 
reckoning not what they have done, dance lates rode to actual battle. The material 
about a conflagration, thinking it a bonfire. put the spiritual beneath its feet. Am- 
“Tn ordinary affairs no great harm bition rose to blight the soul—to harden 
is this. But there lurks behind every agi- the heart—to corrupt the mind—Satan 
i tation the spirit of fanaticism which, when dangling crowns and mitres and benefices, 
| aroused, is unreflecting and unsparing. the insignia of temporal power, before 
| 
f 
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It is conceivable that when this spirit has . Se Y/N a al << the eyes of his victims. Thus church 
and state—the church without religion, 


the state without liberty—the gibbet and 
the stake for conscience.” 


fs - = “Two thousand years of greed and 
Boo \ 


blown up the breweries and burned down 
the distilleries it might turn on the 
tobacco beds under the plea that the weed 
is a poison, and having destroyed them, 
next propose the elimination of hardware 
7) and cutlery as the only means of stopping 
pistol-toting with its wanton sacrifice of 
life, and finally address itself to tea and and celebrate his triumph. 
coffee, or anything that excites his ire. “Half or three-fourths of the two 
“The prohibition fanatic tells us that liquor is not property—that distilleries thousand years it was the priests and prelates that in the name of religion steeped 
| are not property—that breweries are not property. As easy to say that tobacco is the world in woe. Are they to be succeeded by a race—a class—of professional 
not property—that hardware and cutlery, powder and ball, are not property—that politicians who in the name of liberty and the people would steep it in despotism? 
if. coffee is not property. There was never any difficulty in defining property until Is Christianity a failure? Is democracy a failure? Must men and women be for- 
| certain persons began to hold that some articles of lawful commerce under the ever the victims of their incapacity for self-government? I know not; but I may 
law of nations and the statutes of the United States can be property and not repeat the final words of Miss Ingate to Madame Pinaic to Arnold Bennett’s “The 
property at the same time—property for purposes of taxation, but not property Lion’s Share’—something very, very strange has come over the world, if you ask me.” 





? wrong—of cant and fraud—of terror and 
LEGGER tears—and, lo, the hell-broth of blood 


; served by the devil to acclaim his rule 
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Birmingham Fanatics Try To Prohibit Amusements 


ROM Birmingham, Ala., comes word that 

an ordinance has been drawn up which, if 

not headed off or killed, will practically put 

out of business the theatrical enterprises of 
that city. From New York City the wires bring to 
newspapers the information that the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court has just decided that it 
is illegal to exhibit motion pictures on Sunday. 

Back of both movements, the Birmingham war on 
theatricals in general and the New York fight on 
the movies in particular, are the same forces that 
have foisted Prohibition upon-a large part of the 
Union. 

The Birmingham bill would prevent the showing 
of all Shakesperean plays, musical comedy, motion 
picture news-weeklies, big features like “The Birth 
of a Nation,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Carmen,” 
and even fairy tales enacted on the stage. 

Birmingham is becoming virtuous. Short skirts 
on the stage or the screen positively will not be 
allowed. The only limbs that can be seen in the 





movies, if.the ordinance passes, will be the limbs of 
the trees. 

Exhibitors of Birmingham have combined with 
proprietors and managers of legitimate and vaude- 
ville theaters, in the effort to prevent this Blue Law 
from passage. If the measure should happen to go 


By VINCENT BAILEY 


through, some managers declare they will sell their 
theaters and leave town. Newspapers are protesting 
against the ordinance, but the men and women 
responsible for the idiotic piece of proposed legisla- 





tion, the Amusement Prohibitionists, deaf to words 
of reason, with smug, funeral faces, stand by and 
laugh inwardly. 

According to Motography, a leading motion pic- 
ture trade paper, the 1,600,000 pleasure-seekers of 
New York ‘City, which is the estimated number of 
people who attend motion picture theaters on 
Sunday in that city alone, are loud in their protest 
against the court decision. 

Motography says: “But to these people it is not 
such a calamity as the Sunday closing law will be 
to the exhibitors and producers, and it is these mem- 
bers of the film industry who are uniting to fight 
the decision. 

“An estimate of the average number of people 
attending picture houses in New York City alone 


shows the great increase in the Sunday attendance, 


the one day on which many people are able to seek 
this pleasure.” 

The fight on the movies has been shifted to the 
legislature. Motography continues: 

“A poll has been made of the members of the 
New York State Legislature on this question of a 
closed Sunday for motion picture theaters, and their 





opinions on this subject would indicate an interesting 
and heated session when the legislature convenes, 
“There appears to be a decided difference of opin- 


ion between the members from the rural districts — 


and the city dwellers; the former almost invariably 
endorse the ban and the latter are bitterly opposed 
to it. 

“The state senators and assemblymen from city 
districts are almost unanimous in declaring their 
belief that the Sunday ban would be unjustifiable. 
On the other hand, the advocates of the darkened 
theaters seem to be divided as to their reason for 


their stand. Some believe it sacrilegious to show - 


pictures on Sunday, while others simply go on record 
as ‘opposing an amendment to the code.’” 

A coincidence is the fact that in all states which 
have voted on the liquor question the country people 
have voted “dry” and the city people “wet.” 

Doesn't this go to show that the liquor Prohibition- 
ists are responsible for this anti-amusement crusade? 

A coincidence, also, is that approximately 1,600,000 
persons, the number that go to Sunday theaters in 
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New York City, are employed in the liquor industry 
and allied trades. If 1,600,000 persons are deprived 
of pleasure one day in a week, isn’t it infinitely 
worse to deprive almost that many persons of their 
jobs? And that is what certainly would happen 
under national prohibition! 











“Dry” Laws Increas 


increased use of habit-forming drugs as sub- 

stitutes for alcoholic beverages in “dry” ter- 
ritory is shown in the following, taken from the 
New York Globe: 

In committing an acknowledged drug addict to the 
Metropolitan Hospital, Magistrate Simms, sitting 
in Yorkville Court, said that the spread of prohi- 
bition has increased the use of habit-forming drugs. 

The case in question was that of John Smith, 
twenty-four years old, of 234 East Forty-second 
street, who said he was addicted to the use of heroin 
and wanted to be sent to the hospital to be cured. 
Smith declared he had contracted the habit from 
some actors and got his supply from them. 

“Oh, you mean the fellows who travel around a 
great deal and into ‘dry’ territory,” said the magis- 
trate. “This is another bit of information which 
seems to show the relationship between the spread 
of prohibition and habit-forming drugs. When the 
confirmed alcoholic cannot get what he wants he 


as relationship between prohibition and the 
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Use Of Drugs 


finds a substitute which can be easily carried around. 
Then he boasts of the merit of the substitute to 
persons easily influenced by the boasting.’ 





After the magistrate had committed Smith, Ger- 
trude Wilson, thirty-seven years old, of 369 Second 
avenue, who said she was a victim of the morphine 
habit, asked to be sent to the hospital. She said she 
had been using the drug since she was sixteen years 
old. She said that this was the third time this week 
she had come to court, but on the other two occasions 
had “cold feet.” 


Within the last four days five persons have ap- 
peared in the Yorkville Court asking to be cured 
of the drug habit. A young man told Magistrate 
Simms two days ago that he could purchase all the 
drugs he desired from a Harlem physician at two 
dollars a prescription, and that if he wanted to be 
cured of the habit the same physician would take 
him into his sanatorium and cure him for $100, The 
name of the physician was given to the magistrate. 


Much Crime In Dry North Dakota 


In prohibition North Dakota intemperance is un- 
doubtedly a crime factor. Among 245 inmates in 
the prison when Warden Talcott prepared his report, 
July 1, 1916, 148 were classed as “intemperate,” 93 


as temperate, and of four no record was available. 
All, except 30 negroes and three of Indian blood, . 


were white. 

Sixty-one bootleggers were received at the prison 
during the year; 63 were discharged and 19 re- 
mained. Fifty-two of the convicts at the end of the 
year were in for one year, and 16 were in for five. 
Of the whole number in prison June 30, 1916, 182 
were born under the Stars and Stripes and 63 under 
foreign flags. 

The prison reached its maximum population: in 
1916, with 296; the number in 1915 was 289. 

The warden comments in his report on the recent 
epidemic of escapes, when 20 made their getaway, 14 
from within the walls. 

The cost of caring for prisoners at the peniten- 
tiary is $250 per annum per capita, and it is estimated 
that $190,000 will be required to operate the insti- 
tution during the ensuing two years.—Bismarck 
(N. D.) Tribune. 


























RANDING Prohibition as unjust in princi- 

ple and a failure in application, the Inter- 

urban Magazine, of Chicago, analyzes and 

_ finds wanting the pretense of logic upon 
which that propaganda is founded. The article says: 


The results of prohibition are largely analogous 
to those which attend the visitation ofa plague of 
locusts or of a ruthless army of invasion. Ruin 
and destruction follow in its wake. Its slogan should 
be: “If we can destroy, it matters not who builds.” 


> 


“Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!’? admon- 
ished our Lord. He did not counsel the cutting off 
of the entire head. 


Obviously, such advice had been absurdly illogical ; 
but it would have been no more absurd, no more 
illogical than the stand of the prohibitionist- advo- 
cate, who, because abuses have been permitted to 
creep into the liquor business, refuses to be content 
with anything less than its complete destruction. 


Following out this line of argument to its inevi- 
table conclusion, all business should be done away 
with, because business abuses are not unknown; our 
entire political system should be eliminated from the 
scheme of government, in that politics are not guilt- 
less of corruption; and, finally, the government 
itself, which is not flawless, must give way to 
anarchy. 

In short, it can be said that prohibition’s ten- 
dencies are of an anarchistic nature, harmful in 
themselves and prolific of possibilities of evil that 
“we know not of.” 


There is Evil in All Things. 


Granting for the sake of argument that abuses do 
exist in the liquor business, what lines of endeavor, 
we ask, no matter how praiseworthy or honorable 
in itself, is free from Some abuse; and, as long 
as humanity is constituted as it is, abuses will con- 


- tinue to exist, if not to multiply. 


Nine times out of ten, the origin of every business 
abuse can be traced to greed—greed which impels 
the dealer to sell dishonest goods, to underpay his 
employes and to secure money by any means that 
will not land him behind the bars. 


The abuses in the liquor business, wholesale and 
retail, come under the one or the other of the above 
headings. The cheaper grades of whiskey bring 
quicker and, therefore, greater profits than do the 
standard, high-grade products of the distiller, of 
which the quality depends largely upon age; and 
these cheaper brands are adulterated beyond recog- 
nition by the dive-keeper, who little recks what hurt 
may come to his unfortunate patrons, if he but get 
the money. 


Is this sufficient justification for destroying an 
immense industry that for decades has been fostered 
by government recognition? Should all saloons be 
condemned for the sins of some? 


In common justice, the answer must be, “No.” 
There are innumerable distillers whose products are 
above suspicion, just as there are operated in every 
city saloons whose business is conducted in a law- 
abiding and honorable manner. 


Need Regulation, Not Prohibition. 


Now, as in the past, it is up to servants of the 
law to prevent the distribution and sale of dele- 
terious goods, as well as to root out the dives mas- 
querading under the name of “saloon.” Indeed, 
had the laws regulating the liquor traffic been 
rigidly and systematically enforced, it is doubtful 
whether the existing outcry against it had ever 
arisen. For, it must be admitted that a large num- 
ber of those who have swelled the prohibition ranks 
do not belong to that class of narrow-minded bigots 
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unable to view a question from any standpoint other 
than their own. 

To individuals included in this latter, category, 
who ascribe to the use of liquor the existence of 
every evil under the sun, it is worse than useless 
to address argument, however convincing. 

To those, therefore, who have joined, or are con- 
templating the joining of the prohibition cohorts, 
not so much from the force of conviction as by 
reason of the abuses which have been permitted to 
bring into unmerited discredit a business designed 
to contribute to the creature comforts and enjoy- 
ment of normally constituted human beings, we 
address these arguments. 












Discusses Prohibition Fallacies 


not to say the means of effecting more actual re- 
form than all the prohibition enactments, existing 
or to come. 

It is a fact that, notwithstanding the immense 
territory supposed to be dry, more whiskey is now 
being manufactured and consumed than at any 
previous period of statistical history. Is it con- 
ceivable that all of this immense output is being 
consumed outside the “dry” territory? 

It is neither conceivable, nor is it a fact, as records 
of mail order houses and other shippers show con- 
clusively. 

The fact is, prohibition is unjust in principle—not 
to say unconstitutional—and a failure in application. 
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FOR THE THIRSTY 
IN EGYPT. 


Soldiers are depicted in 
this photograph rolling 
wet goods to the Commis- 
sary, these being a part of 


their daily allowances. 





ON THE FRENCH 
LINE IN MACE. 
DONIA. 


The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows the French 
fighting man receiving his 
daily rations, including a 
regular allowance of wine. 


—Photo by Paul Thompson, 
New York City. 











Whatever its source, an abnormal appetite for 
liquor, resulting in over-indulgence in the use of 
intoxicants, is a specific disease calling for the 
specific treatment of those who suffer therefrom. 
Nor does it offer any manner of excuse whatsoever 
for depriving those who use liquor in moderation 
for personal enjoyment or as an aid to social in- 
tercourse of the power to do so. 


If the law is to step in with a view to con- 
trolling individual liberty of action, its operation 
should logically affect only those incapable of proper 
self-government. The habitual and criminal ineb- 
riate is a subject for forcible detention and skilled 
treatment, just as is the mentally diseased. On 
the other hand, a strict enforcement of the law, the 
elimination of low dives and of the resorts which 
thrive on the degradation of women, suggests a 
basis for that prevention which is “better than cure.” 








To Be Sung In Any Dry State 
[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
Here’s to the man whose grip 
Is stocked when he hits your place, 
And who gives you a snort 
From an almost full quart, 
And leaves a glad smile on your face. 


Yes, How About That? 


[Louisville Courier-Journal.] 

The “Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals,” says Congress, will prohibit the distri- 
bution of liquor advertisements through the United 
States mails. How about prohibiting the advertise- 
ments of all’ food which might be “one man’s 
poison?” 




























































Repudiates 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S famous remark 
} which ended with the statement, “but you 
i can’t fool all of the people all the time,” 


is recalled by the following story wired 
from Boston (Mass.) to the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Boston decided at its election today to remain 
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French - sail- 
ors enjoying 
their favorite 
wines during a 
respite in the 


fighting. 











wet by one of the largest majorities it ever has 
given for license. 

The final figures—53,459 for license and 29,977 
against—amazed even the liquor men who have spent 
close to $500,000 in the campaign, and charges were 
made by members of the Massachusetts Anti-License 
League that religious organizations from which 
they hoped for support worked against them. 





Sunday Falls Down. 


Until the evening of the election Rev. Billy Sun- 
day, who has been making a vigorous no-license 
campaign, aided by thousands of members of 
Protestant churches, believed that the license vote 
would at least be cut in two, but instead it was 
more than 7,000 more than it was last year, and the 
no-license vote fell off. Last year the vote was 
46,115 for and 31,877 against. 

Among the liquor men the vote is accepted as a 
rebuke to Billy Sunday and his methods. 

He has received a blow, they declare, that has 
robbed him of much of his prestige, and they look 
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Sunday By Voting For Regulated Saloons 


for a falling off in the attendance at his tabernacle 
during the remaining weeks of his Boston revival. 

Sunday realizes, and it is admitted among the 
liquor forces, that the religious issue which has 
figured in many recent Boston campaigns played its 
part. Thousands who ordinarily vote no-license 
voted for legalized saloons simply because had the 
city gone dry most of the credit for the victory 
would have gone to Sunday. 


Business Aids ‘“‘Wets.”’ 


The liquor men were aided in their campaign by 
many of the wealthiest real estate owners of the 
city, and it is known that large contributions to 
their fund were made by leading business men who 
stipulated though, when they made their contribu- 
tions, that the public be kept in ignorance of their 
support of license, as they fear the state-wide boycott 
which the foes of liquor are to inaugurate against 
all individuals and firms who have been prominent 
on the side of the brewers and liquor dealers. 

Pastors of various Protestant churches have 
promised to aid in the direction of the boycott, and 
they and their parishioners will join in the fight 





Women are 
taking the places 
of many of the 
former male 
employes of 
English brewer- 
ies, the men 
having been 
drafted for mil- 
itary service. 











that is to be made in the coming year’s liquor 
legislation. 

An editorial in the New York World, entitled 
“Boston’s Reply to Mr. Sunday,” says: 

On the day that Boston was rolling up a great 
popular majority in favor of licensing the liquor 
trade for another year, the United States Senate by 





a tie vote, the Vice-President being absent, refused 
to submit the question to a referendum in the city 
of Washington. Thus Boston, whether wisely or 
unwisely, continues to regulate its own household, 
while the national capital must bow to an authority a 
beyond its control. 












German sold- 
iers a year ago |> 
pledging 1916 as 
a year of vic- 
tory. 








































The fact that Boston is more emphatic than usual 
at this time, in the presence of Mr. Sunday’s great 
revival, will cause astonishment in some quarters, 
but it was what might have been expected. He con- 
ducted the campaign on religious lines, and the more 
profoundly he stirred the town the more certain 
became his defeat. A large vote meant disaster to 
his cause, and he succeeded in arousing much interest 
in the balloting. 

Different tactics might have produced another 
result. The traffic in liquor and the use of liquor 
are not such vital religious questions as many people 
suppose. If total abstinence were to be enforced in 
the churches, most congregations would shrink per- 
ceptibly. It is where so-called prohibition has been 
aimed chiefly at the saloon that it has won its most 
notable victories. is 

While Mr. Sunday was making the matter an 
issue of religion and salvation, his opponents pre- 
sented it as a social, political and business problem. 
No doubt thousands of men who were neither pur- 
veyors nor consumers of intoxicants voted for 
license on these grounds and rejected the religious 
appeal altogether. 














Destroys Lawful Property 


Mr. Bryan would be slow to confiscate 
private property for public benefit on any other 
question, and yet in this instance he is silent on the 
question of compensation. 


Temperance Is Not Prohibition. 
“There is but one solution of the so-called liquor 


In a letter to the editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Joseph Debar, President of the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, attacked the stand of 
\ Bryan upon prohibition and declared that prohi- 
aN bition without compensation for the liquor dealer 

is in reality legalized robbery. The letter read: 
“Mr. Bryan was given a dinner in Washington 
Thursday, ostensibly by admirers among Democratic 
officials and members of Congress. He availed him- 
self of the occasion to announce his views on certain 
alleged reforms to which he hopes to commit the 
sf Democratic party. He advocated national prohibi- 
tion in his address and urged the Democrats of this 
country to commit themselves to that policy. He 
argues in favor of prohibition because, as he claims, 
it is a great moral question, and urges the extermina- 

tion of the saloon. 

“Mr. Bryan argues for the destruction of the 
saloon as if that were all of the prohibition question. 
He knows perfectly well that what he proposes is 
only a part, and a very small part of the real ques- 
tion.’ National prohibition means a total destruction 
i of the brewery and distilling businesses in the United 


\ 





States. 


question. That is personal self-control and the 
practice of true temperance. This cannot be attained 
by legislation. 

“But if the American people who have for years 
profited by the taxes derived from the brewing and 
distilling industries to the extent of $325,000,000 
annually, now decide to dispense with that income 
and levy other taxes, there is but one way to justly 
close the present controversy. 

“Tf the destruction is to take place of the vast 
investment in distillery and brewery property used 
for the making of liquors, an occupation which the 
Supreme Court has recently declared to be ‘a lawful 
business,’ then this lawful business should be de- 
stroyed only with full compensation for the money 
invested in it. Any other method of procedure is 
confiscation pure and simple. 





Nithout Compensating Owner 
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“Mr. Bryan makes a strange exhibition of him- 
self when he proposes to settle what he, calls a great 
moral question by spoilation and confiscation. 

“Every dollar invested in brewery property today 
in the United States was so invested under the 
encouragement and fostering care of the Federal 
Government, which derives one-third of its annual 
revenue from this source. To destroy such property 
without compensation to its owners is robbery, and 
Mr. Bryan should know that robbery by act of 
government is a greater crime than by act of the 
individual. 

“It is expected that human beings will err, but 
government is relied upon to be always just and 
honest in its dealings.” 





Even If He’s a “Dry” 


| 
[Milwaukee News.] ; 
Missouri snowed Prohibition under by 124,000 
majority. That ought to be plain enough even for ¥ 
the man from Missouri. ‘i 
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““THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“The Truth, the Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth.”’ 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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WHO'LL MAKE UP DEFICIT? 


‘THE government requires each year more revenue to meet the neces- 

Sary appropriations made by Congress. Under prohibition the 
State and Federal governments cease to receive one of their largest 
profits, the tax on the liquor industry. 

The loss of the $325,000,000 liquor revenue would leave a deficit in 
the national treasury of an alarming proportion and could only be made 
up by placing additional taxes on the people already taxed to the very 
limit of endurance. 

Destroy the liquor revenue and a tax would have to be placed on 
something that would yield at least an equal levy to the government. 
Most of our American municipalities are bonded to the limit; our cities 
cannot bear the burden of additional taxes. 

Prohibition may mean the imposing of a tax on all incomes without 
limit and the placing of a tax on the very necessities of life—the food 
we eat and the clothes we wear. “Dry” laws deprive the public treasury 
of large revenues without making any improvements in public morals. 
The financial affairs of most dry states are in a chaotic condition. 

Alabama has a floating debt of $3,000,000 on top of a bonded debt 
of $11,000,000, with the deficit constantly growing. 

Georgia, to meet the deficit in her treasury, had to sell $3,500,000 
bonds. Mississippi, with a debt of $1,350,000, has experienced during 
the past two years a depreciation in taxable property of $21,000,000. 
This takes $125,000 a year out of the state treasury. 

The last Tennessee legislature faced a deficit of $1,023,000. Prior 
to the adoption of prohibition Tennessee was reducing her bonded debt 
by $250,000 a year. Since prohibition it has been increased to pay for 
deficits caused by lack of liquor revenue. 

The effects of prohibition are a depleted treasury, increased taxes 
and expensive operations in futile efforts to enforce an unpopular in- 
trusion against the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. : & & & 


NO CONFISCATION 


RYEN in these ‘days of enormous war credits which call for taxation 

of the most burdensome character, the English Government policy 
with respect to the liquor trade calls for government purchase of the 
vast distilling and brewing interests at an estimated cost of 250,000,000 
pounds sterling, in case prohibition’ or further regulation is decided 
upon. But the people of Kentucky are asked by the “dry” enthusiasts, 
despite local prosperity, to confiscate the property of this interest in 
Kentucky, reaching scores of millions in value. 

If war-torn Britain can, in her hour of travail, still keep a mind 
of justice towards this legitimate and long-suffering industry, how can 
Kentucky, enjoying peace and plenty, consider the destruction of these 
millions, the ownership of which ramifies throughout almost the entire 
population? Even those who by personal fiat make the liquor question 
one of morals cannot justify the confiscation of property by the most 
plausible of their high-sounding sophistries. 

The people of Kentucky will consider well before they vote to 
deprive their fellow-citizens of the liquor and beer trades of their 
property. Leaving aside the question of the enormous revenues de- 
rived from these trades and the economic phases of depriving thou- 
sands of workmen in all classes of labor of their employment, the 
matter of plain justice is sufficient to give pause to arly movement 
toward confiscation —Louisville Courier-Journal. . 

¢## 


EMPERANCE means moderation; and when you say that a 
country has a temperate climate, you mean that it has an enjoy- 


_ able climate, not that it has no climate at all—Maxr O’Rell. 
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WATCH FOR THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 
FOR 1917. 


The New Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now 
about ready for the press and will be on sale within | 
a few weeks. | 

Every effort has been made to make this Manual | 
better and more sweeping than the two editions that 
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have preceded it. 

Watch for it. Get it. Study it. It is the argument 
against Prohibition in a nutshell. Prepare yourself to 
refute those who would make inroads upon your 
personal liberty. 

Further information concerning the new edition of 
the Manual will appear in the next issue of “THE 
OTHER Sipe.” 

Watch for the 1917 Anti-Prohibition Manual. 
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THANKS, COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
‘THE OTHER SIDE is indeed indebted to Mr. Mark Sullivan, editor 
of Collier's Weekly, for the very pretty compliment Collier’s pays 
California, in an article entitled “Comment on Congress.” The article 
says, in part: 

“California, as it stands today, is the most successful experiment 
in human sociéty that has ever existed on earth. It has no poverty ; 
it has no slums; it has the maximum of political freedom; the wealth 
is generally distributed. The average family living in California today 
has access to comforts and material pleasures such as are utterly un- 
known to large portions of the population, not only of Europe, but of 
eastern United States; and as for the romantically idealized civiliza- 
tions of Florence, Rome and Greece—hardly the meanest Californian 
would have cared to be a patrician among the Czsars. To some extent, 
of course, this is due to climate; to some extent to soil; but some folks 
think a good deal of it is due to the intelligence with which the affairs 
of human society have been treated in California for some years past.” 


Thank you, Collier's. Tue Otner Sie has the same opinion of 
California. The good old state represents the very spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which holds that all people are entitled to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” And California has just knocked 
out the Prohibitionists again. California prosperous and “wet” does 
not care to follow the example of Tennessee, Alabama and other pov- 
erty-stricken and “dry” states. 


THE CAUSE OF POVERTY 


‘THE charge of the Prohibitionists that the laboring man is a victim 

of alcohol and that his poverty is caused by indulging in drink 
is as untrue and unfair as it is ignorant and unworthy. A thorough 
investigation of the causes of poverty shows that the drink question 
is a symptom rather than a cause. 

To disprove the “dry” claim it is only necessary to look beneath 
the surface and there discover that poverty in many cases is the result 
of conditions over which the sufferers themselves have no control. 
To these sufferers, society owes a duty. The remedy, however, is not 
Prohibition, which at its best conSists in cutting away the mere surface 
symptom of the disease that affects them as the evils resulting from 
the abuse of liquor really amount to. To really be of use, it is neces- 
sary to go deeper and cut into the underlying causes—low wages, un- 
sanitary homes, insufficient nourishment, lack of education, poor work- 
ing conditions, and a hundred other evils which are in themselves 
harmful and dangerous. 

With the welfare of the laboring classes at heart, these paid agi- 
tators should look to a system of reform that would improve working 
conditions instead of advocating the adoption of a ruinus experiment. 

Prohibition would strike the blow that would affect the jobs of 
2,000,000 workers and jeopardize the livelihood of all those dependent 
upon them. &¢# 4 


“MEN get intoxicated with music, with poetry, with religious excite- 

ment, oftenest with love. Ninone de l’Enclos said she was so 
easily excited that her soup intoxicated her, and convalescents have been 
made tipsy by a beefsteak.”—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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and human depravity. 


Paid 


FTER two previous unsuccessful attempts 
the Anti-Saloon League, with a paid gang 
of reformers, is trying to make Ohio 
“dry.” Here is what the Ohio Valley 


Times, of Steubenville, Ohio, thinks of the scheme: 


7 . . . Aj 
The national organization of the Anti-Saloon 


League is sending into the state of Ohio the Rev. 
Small, of Georgia, the Hon. Richmond P. Hobson, of 
Alabama, and ex-Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, 
to tell the people here how to manage the affairs of 
this great state. Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee ! 


Study the tables of illiteracy 
Make comparisons of these 
states with the state of Ohio on any question in- 
matter of American civilization or 
and determine for yourself 
whether these gentlemen, Rev. Sam Small, of 
Georgia, Hon. Richmond P. Hobson, of Alabama, 
and ex-Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, might 
not employ their talents, such as they have, to the 
amelioration of conditions in the states from which 


Look at the map! 


volving - any 


American welfare 


they come. 
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PLE OGES- PiRST— T1R- S-S MALL 


Ohio is an enlightened community. Ohio places 
the man above every other consideration. 

Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee do not represent 
the spirit of America. They all live in an age that 


“Dry” Carpet-ba 


is dead. 
things that Rev. Small, Mr. Hobson and Mr. Patter- 
son are contending for may be all! very well for 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Russia, but Ohio 
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They are decadent communities. The 
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is America at its best. Autocratic government for 
Russia, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee is the only 
form applicable to communities where the population 
has been kept in the darkness of Cathay, but this is 
Ohio—Ohio self-reliant, Ohio intelligent, Ohio 
awake to the light and the life of the twentieth 
century. 

Ohio does not vote the Democratic ticket nor the 
Republican ticket at the behest of the bosses. Ohio 
has more independent voters than any state in the 
union. Ohio thinks for herself. 

Ohio is able to take care of herself. 

We say unto you, Richmond P. Hobson, go back 
to Alabama, and take those poor half-starved chil- 
dren out of the factories, where the grind is destroy- 
ing the future citizens of America. You sank the 
Merrimac in the straits of Santiago, but we warn 
you not to sink the Alabama. 

Sam Small, of Georgia, we say unto you, put 
Georgia on the map as a civilized community and 
then come to Ohio and tell us how you did it. 
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gers Hurrying from the South 


Anti-Saloon League Politics. 

To ex-Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, we want 
to know how you came by that “Ex” in front of your 
name? Did the fact that you helped to destroy civil 
liberty and local self-government in Tennessee have 
anything to do with it? You have a court-appointed 
mayor in Memphis, put there by a subservient court, 
and in defiance of the expressed will of the people. 
You have in Tennessee what you are pleased to call’ 
prohibition, but you have not local self-government; 
neither have you a judiciary that dares to lift its 
head. The Anti-Saloon mob has intimidated your 
courts and the state has taken property without due 
process. Human slavery has been abolished within 
your borders, but not by you nor your fathers, but 
in spite of you and the race from which you spring. 

You cannot foist upon Ohio either human slavery 
nor any of those substitutes which you bring under 
another guise. Ohio demands clean hands and a 
pure heart. Show your hands and reveal to us the 
true inwardness of your hearts. We do not believe 
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in your sincerity, neither do we trust to your judg- 
ments. “Fool, first cast the beam out of thine own 
eye; then canst thou see clearly the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye.” 
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HE purpose of the Anti-Saloon League is to 

crush the liquor industry, which has been 

recognized as a lawful institution by no less 
an authority than the United States Supreme Court. 
With its gangs of professional reformers,’the Anti- 
Saloon League is trying to abolish the liquor busi- 
ness which furnishes the nation and the states with 
an income of $325,000,000 each year. 

Read this dispatch from Washington (D. C.) to 
the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

“Final action on the immigration bill was deferred 
by the Senate tonight to permit committee consider- 
ation of an amendment proposed by Senator 
La Follette, to eliminate persons who advocate or 





teach destruction of property. A vote on the 
passage of the bill probably will be reached 
tomorrow. 


“Senator La Follette contended that there were 
other sufficient bars against anarchists, and that a 
provision to which he objected would shut the doors 
of the United States to worthy men from other 
lands because destruction of property had been 


>.r Anarchists From America 


incidental to a revolution in which they were con- 
cerned.” 

Doesn’t the Anti-Saloon League advocate the 
destruction of property? Doesn't it teach the doc- 
trine of confiscation without compensation? How 
much money does it contribute toward the up-keep 
of the United States? Why do people “fall” for it? 





Arrest Dry Leader 


Virginia became “dry” November 1. A dispatch 
from Danville, Va., to the Baltimore Sun, reads: 


S. P. Williams, of Richmond, treasurer of the 
Virginia Anti-Saloon League; W. McDonald Lee, 
president of the Virginia Public Company, Rich- 
mond; T. W. Stevens and C. S. Reams were indicted 
severally and jointly by the grand jury of the Cor- 
poration Court, charged with maintaining a dis- 
orderly house and keeping a house of ill-fame. The 
offense is a misdemeanor, so it was sent back to the 
police court for trial. 


Is Georgia Dry? Oh, My! . ; 


Who says Georgia is “dry?” It will be remem- 
bered that a prohibition statute was adopted in 1907 
by the legislature and not by the people. However, 
this law proved so ineffective that a second, and 
more stringent, statute was passed in 1916, 

The Atlanta Constitution tells just how effective 
this law has proven. In the following article it 
relates how express charges, alone, for liquor shipped 
into Georgia, amounted to $20,000 last month: 

Records for liquor shipments, since the enact- 
ment of the new prohibition statute were broken 
during November, when over 5,000 packages of 
liquor in excess of any other month were reported. 

In November, 50,622 consignments were registered 
at the ordinary’s office. This, of course, does not ° 
include the great volume of liquor smuggled into 
this territory. 

The funds of the state were swelled $3,189.19 by 
the 10-cent revenue of each legally shipped package. 

The figures for each month since the inauguration | 
of the law are as follows: | 
May, 7,741; June, 20,065; July, 27,678; August, P 
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30,124; September, 31,789; October, 45,273; Novem- 
ber, 50,622. 
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HE SATURDAY EVENING POST, of 

peoiaccining, editorial page, issue of 

‘October 21, 1916, gives some very inter- 

esting information which ought to be 
read by Mr. Hobson and other prohibition agitators 
who would have us believe “alcohol” destroys two 
thousand lives each day! 

We quote from the item mentioned: 

“The death rate in the United States last year 
was the lowest ever reported—thirteen and a half 
for-each thousand inhabitants. Fifteen years ago 
it was seventeen and a half; so we may say that 
about four hundred thousand more people would 
have died in this country last year but for the better 
care we take of our health—mainly by public sani- 
tation. This ratio, of course, is for the “registration 
area,” which embraced only two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. Probably the remaining third fared in about 
the same way, though the fact that it is not enough 
interested in the matter to make a proper report of 
vital statistics raises a presumption against it.” 

Accepting the figures of the Saturday Evening 
Post, the year now approaching its end shows the 
best record of any as to the nation’s death rate. 


Use of Liquor Increases. 

The figures of the Internal Revenue Department 
in Washington for the same period show a steady 
increase in internal revenue receipts. 

The books of every distiller, brewer, wine dealer 
and wholesale liquor dealer in the country show 
increased withdrawals from bond and_ increased 
sales to dealers and consumers for the same period 
of time. 

Were our prohibition friends capable of learning 


anything, these facts and figures should be highly 


—, 
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discouraging to their unsupported claims as to the 
accomplishments of prohibition. 

On the one hand we have an enormously dimin- 
ished death rate and on the other a largely increased 
sale and consumption of wine, beer and whiskey. 

The prohibition agitators will meet these facts and 
figures with their usual evasion and misrepresenta- 
tion, but facts, and especially government figures, 
are stubborn things to deal with. 








(Photo Copyrighted by 
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Wine by the 
acre waiting to 
be delivered to 
the French 
soldiers in the 
trenches. 











Sane people who are honest with themselves will 
draw the conclusion that the nation is going along 
under constantly improving conditions of sanitation 
and sobriety, and while using liquors more freely, it 
is using but not abusing. 

In almost every city the colored death rate is sub- 
stantially higher than the white. In a number of 
cities, including Northern as well as Southern towns, 
it is double that of the whites, and in a few places 
much more than double. For all registration cities 
in which the colored population formed ten per cent 
or more of the total, the colored death rate—in 
1914—-was twenty-six per thousand, against fifteen 
for whites. Bs 








Liquor Consumption Rises 


As to the higher death rate among the colored 
population, to which the Saturday Evening Post 
draws attention, it is due now as it always has been, 
to the wretched habitations in which they live. This 
is especially true of the cities where they are un- 
fortunately crowded into the districts not deemed 
desirable by whites. 

That contains about the whole story of a falling 
death rate, for undoubtedly the colored population 
of cities lives under less sanitary conditions than 
the white. 


Liquor Didn’t Kill These. 

Of the million and a third persons—roughly—who 
died in the United States last year, about one-quarter 
were under five years of age, and over two thousand 
were under one year. It is there, probably, that 
attacks upon the death rate can be most successfully 
made; for there is no doubt that an important part 
of the infant deaths is preventable. 

Ignorance, not alcohol, is accountable for the large 
percentage of infantile and juvenile mortality. 

The falling death rate is a result of social action, 
a strictly co-operative product. This has been most 
vigorously applied in cities; so the city death rate is 
lower than the rural. 

And yet, it is in the cities that liquors, especially 
among the unsanitary, are the more freely used. 

Every statement and all the figures of the Post's 
item tend to refute the prohibition asseveration that 
the increased use of liquor is the cause of increased 
mortality. 


The year’s record shows just the contrary—greatly 
increased use of liquor and enormously. diminished 
mortality.—N ational Bulletin. 






HIS is a study in figures. 

This is a refutation of the Prohibition 
claim that drink is the cause of crime. 
Figures—unbiased and official—are em- 

ployed to smother the fanatical babble. 

A recent issue of the Spectator, an insurance 
journal, contains a résumé of the homicide records 
of thirty-one leading American cities for 1915. Al- 
though only four of these cities were “dry” during 
that year, this quartet holds first, second, third and 
fourth places in disgrace! Memphis, Tenn., is first 
on the list with 85.9 murders per hundred thousand 
population. Atlanta and Savannah, Ga., rank second 
and third, respectively, with records of 35.9 and 32.3, 
while Nashville, Tenn., is fourth with 29.4 murders 
per hundred thousand inhabitants. 


“Wet” Cities Law-Abiding. 

The city with the best record of all is Reading, 
Pa., a “wet” town. It had only 1.9 homicides to every 
hundred thousand persons. Contrast this record 
with that of Prohibition Memphis and the Prohibi- 
tion platitude that the licensed saloon is the funda- 
mental source of crime flounders on the reef of 
facts. ; 

Cincinnati, which the intemperate and self-styled 
“Temperance” advocates have dubbed “the Gateway 
to Hell,” is tenth on the list, far below any of the 
cities that Prohibition has “saved.” Chicago is fif- 
teenth, New York twenty-third, and Milwaukee, “the 


Chief Cause of Crime Is Poverty 


By J. ELMER PFRIEM 


City of Breweries,” twenty-eighth, with the startling 
low rate of 3.3. 


Drink is not the cause of crime. A study of the 
report of the Ohio State Penitentiary reveals the 
true source—low wages and attendant poverty. 

The chaplain’s record discloses the fact that 93 
per cent of the prisoners have only a common school 
education or less—that the average age at which 
they began supporting themselves was fifteen years! 

The light of these figures illuminates the hidden 
tragedies of their lives. Born of poor parents, cast 
into the world at an immature age, with deficient 
and negligible schooling, they were forced into a 
battle for self-sustenance; a battle for which they 
were not équipped. Gradually they slipped from 
insufficiency to poverty, from poverty to penury, and 
then—. Then into’ the “easiest way’—crime as a 
means of self-support. ; 

Two-thirds of the prisoners committed to the 
Ohio Penitentiary .were incarcerated for crimes 
whose direct object was to obtain money! 

The report of the Reformatory is even more con- 
clusive. Here three-fourths of the crimes were the 
crimes of appropriating another’s property. Of the 
559 prisoners, 522 have only a common school edu- 
cation or less. Fourteen per cent are illiterate. The 
list of occupations of these unfortunates shows more 
than twenty-eight pzr cent are laborers, a group of 
workers notor derpaid. 

To hold dr ce of crime is folly. Pov- 











and Not Drink 


erty is the fundamental cause. Add to poverty the 
various passions and you have the fountain head of 
almost every crime in the catalogue. 

Beware of Prohibition. It breeds poverty and 
poverty begets crime. 





National Prohibiti 


The worst thing about prohibition has been that it 
has not prohibited. Areas of dryness have been 
surrounded by wetness. And partial and incomplete 
enforcement has developed a train of collateral 
evils, outweighing in viciousness the admitted evils 
of the liquor traffic. Corruption in its worst forms 
has often dogged the footsteps of prohibition, and 
the conviction has been born that it-did more harm 
than good. 

It also fails, though proposing an immense de- 
struction: of property, to provide compensation in 
any way. Men have been allowed, even encouraged, 
to invest in a business, and our people have not been 
friendly to confiscation. We endure a land owner- 
ship system gravely faulty largely because of the 
envestments made in good faith and with public 
consent. Except as to slave-holding we have never 
confiscated, and as to slavery there would doubtless 
have been compensation except for the madness of 
the slave-holding states in plunging in a war to 
defend their particular institution—New York Globe. 






THE OTHER SIDE 





Prohibition Paralyzes Religion and Brotherly Love 


ROM the Moberly (Mo.). Democrat is taken 
F the following interesting discussion of politics 
and the church: 

At the Baptist church revival, following a week’s 
exhortation for spiritual things, Rev. Davis called 
on all who wanted to lead a more consecrated life 
to come forward and give him their hand. Only one 
man and his wife went forward, and they, not mem- 


bers of the church. The man who wanted to be 
more consecrated was a minister. The evangelist 
rose to the emergency and what he told the church 
was a plenty. 

In substance it was that he had found that prohi- 
bition carried into the church as a political fight had 
paralyzed brotherly love and engendered antagonism 
foreign to the spirit of religion. That there is some- 





“Only one man and his wife went forward and they, not members of the church, The man 
who wanted to be more consecrated was a minister.” 


thing more in religion than a moral propaganda or 
a civic reform and the spirit of intolerancé on either 
side should not be cultivated among Christians to 
carry an election. 

The Monitor has been hammering at this idea in 
a feeble way for some time and deprecating the 
inevitable disorganization of the church in politics 
and politics in the church. 

Real consecration to the cross of Christ was 
never at a lower ebb in this city than at the present 
time, nor the church more completely segregated 
from the worldly minded because of the hostile 
attitude of the righteous. One could ‘almost say 
that if Christ came to Moberly he would have to 
declare himself either wet or dry and join a faction. 

Where is the old-time religion that all men are 
sinners, and that God so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son? 

The test of orthodoxy is your vote on the third 
amendment, and nobody wants to live a more con- 
secrated life—Moberly Monitor. 

The above is from the pen of Frank Rothwell, a 
consistent arid in times past an active working 
member of the Baptist church. It clearly outlines 
the condition in some of:the churches of this city 
at the present time. Men may be willing to take 
spiritual advice from the ministers, but they will 
not take from them political advice sugar-coated 
with a thin veneer of religion. It would be well if 
church pastors would recognize that mature men are 


not children, and all their statements are not going - 


to be taken at their face value or in other words 
without seeing the motive and purpose behind every 
utterance. If the churches are to prosper and do 
the great work they are purposed to do, then polities 
must not appear in the pulpit under the cloak of 
religion. It is evident that Rev. Davis has put his 
finger on the sore spot in some of the churches of 
this city and clearly indicates the cause of much 
of the disaffection in the Moberly church at this time. 














How About a Prohibition Com 


MAZED by magazine and newspaper stories 

A illustrating the failure of Prohibition to 

prohibit, a famous scientist suggests to the 

New York Tribune that before the National Prohi- 

bition idea is even talked of seriously, a commission 

should be appointed to see how the “dry” law actually 
works. The Tribune article says: 

“Dr. Thomas Sewall Adams, professor of political 
economy in Shefheld Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, told the life insurance presidents, conyened 
at the Hotel Astor, that there ought to be not 
only a permanent commission to take the tariff out 
of politics, but one also to study the effects of prohi- 
bition. 

“*A permanent commission,’ he said, ‘instructed to 
ascertain with cold-blooded impartiality the effects 
of tariff legislation, could go a long way toward 
taking the tariff out of politics. The same is true 
of prohibition. It would be a comparatively easy 
matter for a board of scientifically minded men to 
ascertain with reasonable accuracy how far prohi- 
bition does actually prohibit in particular places,’ 

“Professor Adams’ subject was “The Increase of 
Public Expenditures and Taxes,’ which he found a 








well-nigh universal phenomenon the world over. 
And the fundamental difficulty, he thought, was the 
inability of the public to ascertain the value of a 
public service. He proposed the creation of effi- 
ciency commissions to measure their value.” 


The Humor of Prohibition 


[Cincinnati Enquirer.] 

A liquor firm in Covington, Ky., recently received 
an order for whiskey from a woman in prohibition 
Virginia. The whiskey was sent by express, but 
was later returned by the state authorities. The 
package containing the whiskey bore this label, 
which was attached by the dry powers that be in the 
state, that once had George Washington as a citizen: 


“NOTICE: 


“The Virginia law says that a female must be at 
the head of a family with children in order to re- 
ceive liquor shipments. The woman who ordered 
this whiskey is a widow without children. Accord- 
ing to our state law she will have to go dry.” 

Can you beat it? 


hs 





The Professional Reformer 

This is an excerpt from a story by L. B. -Yates, 
entitled “The Reformation of Major Miles,” in the 
Saturday Evening Post: \, 

“My idea was that wherevah yo’ met a profes- 
sional refo’mah yo’ met a man who was lopsided. 
Accordin’ to my notion, his definition of success 
was to marry a meal ticket an’ sit down close to 
the pot licker an’ preach. To me he was full of 
cheap platitudes as an elephant’s trunk is full of 
tricks; but of his own initiative he nevah did enough 
to start a wheelbarrow in motion. I classes him 
with th’ kind of man who would tie a baby-blue 
ribbon on a garbage can an’ take credit fo’ doin’ 
away with ‘th’ odor of its contents, an’ his ideas of 
eternal fitness would be put to stained glass windows 
in a pigpen. 

“It’s fashionable nowadays,” continued the Major, 
after a brief pause, “to classify an’ catalogue an’ 
index humanity, an’ to dominate human nature by 
th’ card system until yo’ can wind it up like a clock 


an’ it will run just so long an’ accomplish certain 


functions in just such a way. 

“Tf I pick up a newspapah I find that everything 
I touch, eat, drink or smell is full of microbes; that 
Death lurks in th’ toddy, an’ the Grim Reaper is 
hidin’ behind every woodpile in th’ country.” 
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IRST in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” To the genuineness of this will the clerk of Fairfax County has given his 
Such was Washington; Father of his Country, whose memory we testimony: 
keep this month. First in the hearts of his countrymen because he loved “State of Virginia, County of Fairfax, to wit: 
liberty ; because he dared to fight oppression and intolerance, even though “TI, F. W. Richardson, Clerk of the Circuit Court of said county, the said being 
they were intrenched in military might; because his was a mind a Court of Probate and of Record, and having a seal, do hereby 
that was liberal. i 4 THE FATHER OF certify, that the foregoing is a true copy of the last Will and Testament 
And because his mind was liberal, because it knew not the OUR COUNTRY of George Washington, deceased, as the same appears of record in 
meaning of intolerance, he was great. All his powers, all his genius, the will books of said county in Liber H, No. 1, folio 1, and that the 
would have been mere nothingness had the dreams of his brain original of said will is now on file in my said office in said county. 
been smothered in bigotry and fanaticism, But he was liberal “In Testimony of all which I have hereunto set my hand 
and a nation bows to his memory. and affixed the seal’of said Court at Fairfax, Virginia, this 
Not only did the Father of his Country believe in 7th day of February, A. D. 1912. 
political and economic liberty, but he was an advocate [SEAL.] (Signed) F. W. RicHarpson, Clerk.” 
of personal liberty, who would never have counten- 
anced the tyranny of prohibition. He, himself, 
was a distiller and used the product of his still. 
Proof? You ask proof that he was a 
distiller? Then proof you shall have, and 
that in his own words. In his will at Mt. 
Vernon, made July 9, 1799, you may read: 
“T, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, 
a citizen of the United States, and lately 
President.of the same, do make, ordain and 
declare this instrument, which is written 
with my own hand and every page thereof 
subscribed with my name, to be my last 
will and testament, revoking all others : 
“TItem—to my dearly beloved wife, 
Martha Washington, I give and bequeath 
the use, profit and benefit of the whole 
estate, real and personal, for the term of 
her natural life. 




















Not only was Washington a distiller, but he 
believed in the judicious use of liquor. (Would 
he have been a distiller if he did not?) In this 
connection the New York Times has printed a 
story of how Washington was feted by the 
State of New York, The article in the 
Times reads: 
“The Controller's office cannot supply 
figures to show how much the State of 
New York paid for what ex-Senator 
Brackett, in a published letter, described 
as ‘booze’ in entertaining © Governor 
Charles H, Whitman’s party on its trip to 
the Pan-American-Pacific Exposition last 
summer, but the Controller’s office can give 
the minute details of what the state paid 
for wines and liquors to entertain George 
Washington and his party ‘when they were, 
in December, 1783, the guests of the State 
“As I also do my household and kitchen of New York with Governor George Clinton 
furniture of every sort and kind with the 
liquors and groceries which may be on hand. 
“IT give and bequeath to the said Lawrence 
Lewis and Eleanor Parke Lewis, his wife, and 
their heirs, the residue of my Mount Vernon estate 
—all the land north of the road leading from the 
ford of Dogue Run to the Gum Spring, as described 
in the deyice of the other part of the tract to Bushrod 
Washington until it comes to the stone and three red or 
Spanish oaks on the knowl—thence with a rectangular line to ‘i 
the back line (between Mr. Mason and me), thence with that line celebrities: But of the £156 10s. only £48 was for food. More 
westerly along the new double ditch to Dogue Run, by the GEORGE WASHINGTON than £80 went for liquid refreshment. Among the expenditures 
tumbling dam of my mill, thence with the said run to the ford, for the dinner was an item which may or may not have had a 
aforementioned to which I add all the land I possess west of said Dogue Run counterpart on the Whitman trip, of £3 for ‘60 wine glasses broken.’ It further ap- 
and Dogue Creek, bounded easterly and southerly thereby, together with the mill, pears that the state officials who entertained General Washington exceeded the 
distillery and all other houses and improvements on the premises, making together appropriation, for the records of the Controller’s office show that after payment 
about two thousand acres, be it more or less.” of the amount set aside had been made there remained a deficit of £55 14s, 


Mount Vernon, 9 July, 1799. (Signed ) G. WASHINGTON, (Continued on page 2.) 


as host. 

“The comparison between the state’s method 
of entertaining in 1783 and 1915 may or may not 
be odious because the Whitman party’s expendi- 

tures are blanketed ‘in a bill which calls for ‘dining 
car service,’ while 132 years before it was the custom 
to put it all down in writing. Judging from all accounts, 
the chief difference between the two is the 132 years. 
“Tt cost just £156 10s, to entertain General Washington 
and his party, among whom were the French Minister and other 





Prohibition An Infrmgement Of Cane Rights 


O greater hoax has been perpetrated upon 

the American public since the days of the 

Boston Tea Party. than the Prohibition 

movement originally pa off on the 
gullible populace as a “temperance” movement. And, 
as its growth in recent years has been like a malig- 
nant cancer, the milk-fed and weak-kneed “dry” ex- 
ponents were -no longer able to hide under false 
colors. That eminent authority, Webster, tells us 
temperance means moderation, and that prohibition 
is to forbid, or is interdiction by authority. 

Some leading authorities voice the opinion that 
the prohibition movement as it has already encom- 
passed 24 of the 48 states, is an infringement of 
constitutional rights as granted by our forefathers, 
and that in a number of the states more harm has 
been worked by forced abstinence than can ever be 
undone, We venture the opinion there is more evidence 
of drunkenness in the state of Maine in a month, com- 
paratively, than in New York City alone in a year. 
And one can traverse the length of Broadway for 
days and not discover a single intoxicated person. 
This is certainly a ‘vast difference from examples 
cited in prohibition states—where liquors and even 

“raw alcohol are obtained in bulk secretly from out- 
side sources, and then have to be guzzled post haste 
all at once to avoid discovery. 

One of our local judiciary recently made the 
startling statement, after exhaustive study, that the 


alarming increase in the drug scourge in the United 
States as a whole was due in great measure to the 
prohibition wave—and that furthermore, more crimes 
were traceable now to drugs than to drink. Statist- 
ics also give us the interesting facts that there is a 


TEU E EEE T 


I am convinced that one of the surest ways 
to do that (to perpetuate the government) is 
to prevent any unnecessary centralization of 
political power, to jealously guard the princi- 
ple of local self-government, of home rule, to 
leave with each state, so far as practicable, 
the right to determine its own internal policy. 
—REPRESENTATIVE JAMES M. GRA- 
HAM, of Illinois. 


higher divorce rate, per capita, in dry than in wet 
states, and that the average savings per depositor 
are bigger in states not afflicted with prohibition 
than in those in which liquor drinking is permitted. 
Even now the country is facing a deficit of 
$300,000,000 in the 1918 national budget, and Con- 
gress is hard put for additional taxing possibilities. 
How much larger would this deficiency become if 
the hundreds of millions of internal revenue de- 
rived from liquor were suddenly cut off, through 
nation-wide prohibition legislation ? 





It can be said literally that the Germanic armies 
were raised on beers, and those of France on wines. __ 


' There is no gainsaying that drinking countries have - 


produced any number of great men, such as Shake- — 
speare, Schiller, Gladstone, Carlyle, Luther, Socrates, — = 
Bismarck, Macauley and our own (when there were 
yet no thoughts of prohibition), Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. The first two owned distilleries, 
while “Honest Abe” at one time ran a tavern, For 
prohibition it can be said that Turkey, an abstaining — 


race, and withal the most inferior civilized race, the _ f 
most brutal, immoral and ignorant, has brought forth  —_ 


not a single great man since Mohammed. And this 
is the only nation, in the world in which prohibition 
can be claimed a suceess | 

The time is at hand for thinking Americans to 
open their eyes to this creeping and rabid reform 
that. does not reform. The moment is not far 
distant when the minority, composed of moral up-— 
lifters and notoriety seekers, will be able to dictate 
to that majority, which believes in temperateness 
and the privilege of imbibing a refreshing sip of ‘3 
some one or other stimulating liquid, Concerted 
action is necessary—which means that each and every 
one in favor of temperance and against prohibtion, — 
must put his shoulder to the wheel and do his share. _ 
ee Brevities, New York City. 





WASHINGTON, DISTILLER 
(Continued from page I.) 

“The record does not show where the dinner was 
held. John Cope was the caterer for the occasion. 
it is interesting to note that in the year 1783 General 
Washington and those who dined with him drank 
sixty bottles of English beer. 

“One of the committee in charge of the dinner 
was Isaac Roosevelt, and when Colonel Roosevelt 
was Governor he kept in his office a framed copy of 
the bill for entertaining General Washington and 
party. This bill is as follows: 

Tue State or NEw YorK To JoHN Cape, Dr. 

To a Dinner given by His Excellency the Governor 
and Council to their Excellencies, the Minister of 
France and General Washington, etc. 

1783 

Dec.—To 120 dinners at 
To 135 bottles: Madeira. s) saiisr Ny... t 
To 36 Ditto Port 
To 60 Ditto English beer 
To 30 bowls punch 
To 8 dinners for Musick 
To 10 Ditto for servants 
To 30 bowls of punch 
To 60 wine glasses broken 
To coffee for 8 gentlemen 
Musick fees, etc 
To fruit and nuts 


© 
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By cash, 100 16 0. 5 0 
We, a Committee of Council, having examined the 
above account, do certify it (amounting to one hun- 
dred fifty six pounds ten shillings) to be correct. 
Isaac ROOSEVELT, 
Jas. DuANE, 
Ecrt. BENSON, 
Fen. Jay. 
Received the above contents in full. New York, 
December 17, 1783. 
JoHN CAPE. 
“It is not of record that the state paid the ttavel- 
ing expenses of its guests,” , 
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“Dry” Law Increases Drug Use 


“This is a case,” said Magistrate Simms, in the 
Yorkville court, after sentencing, an actor to the 
workhouse to be treated for the heroin habit, “which 
evidences the alarming and continued spread of drug 
habits in the so-called ‘dry’ territory. When the 
man who drinks heavily cannot get the alcoholics 
that have become necessary to him he finds a sub- 
stitute which he can easily carry around with him. 


He tells others about it and boasts of the merits of. . 


the substitute. Persons who are easily influenced— 
even moderate drinkers—make the experiment 
which often ends in the creation of another drug 
addict. Drunkards are bad but drug addicts are 
infinitely worse. 
shown in the reports of crim More crimes are 
traceable now to drugs than to drink. 

“The man’ I have just sentenced came into court 
with the request that he should be sent to the work- 
house. He makes a desperate, despairing effort to 
be freed of the chains of his habit. He is an actor 
and has spent the years of his early manhood travel- 
ing with small theatrical companies. He drank— 
not to great excess, but habitually. He learned to 
use drugs while traveling in ‘dry’ territory. His 
story impressed me’ to such an extent, that I am 
impelled to make this statement, hoping that it may 
do something to arouse the public to the realization 
of a growing danger which dwarfs the menace of 
alcoholism.”—James M. Allison, New York City 
Correspondent, in Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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Who Invented Reformers? 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Sunday was intended as a day of worship, -rest 
and recreation. A space was devoted to worship of 
the Creator. A space was devoted to rest. And a 
space was devoted to recreation after the six days 
of toil. Our fathers liked to see Sunday come 
around. But when the Reformers get through tin- 
kering with Sunday they will fix things so people 
will hate to see the day come around, 


- 


The spread of the use of drugs is 


WHY LABOR FIGHTS THE. “DRYS” | 
BY ii Fe ELMER PFRIEM. — ia yw 


Promise what it will, Prokibidas can never ive ; 
into its ranks the great and decisive army of Labor. — x 
The American workingman will always stand as an wf 
insurmountable parapet that shields Liberty from 


the onslaughts of Prohibition. 


The man of labor has long since realized that 
he can never embrace the theory of Anti-Saleoaies oh 
legislation without an utter repudiation of those i: 
economic principles upon which organized labors y. 
is founded and in support of which it has advanced __ 
to its lofty position among the causes of humanity. 

The economic theories of Labor and of Prohibi- oH 
tion are diametrically opposed to each other. Both — : 
cannot be right—one is wrong; and no man who — 
has espoused the cause of Labor can conscientiously 
support prohibitive legislation. It is in recognition 
of these facts that labor leaders and labor bodies — 
have repeatedly taken up the cudgel and given battle 
to adherents of sumptuary legislation. Tae! 

The fundamental doctrine of Prohibition is the — 
theory that Perea crime and disease are primaril y 


ency deny the teachings of Organized Labor, fon e, 
Labor. holds inadequate wages, long hours and une ‘ 
sanitary working conditions the cause of poverty 
and its kindred ills. ’ 


To thus repudiate the cause of his fellow workers 4 
the workingman has declined to do, despite many 
attempts of Prohibitionists: to ensnare him with | 4 
promises of flowered Utopias. He sees beneath 
the smiling mask before him the face of the avari- 
cious émployer seeking these means to divert his 
attention from the gigantic struggle for economic 
independence that the bursting coffers of Greed 
may be redoubled. ba 

But the man of labor never can and never vail 
sanction Prohibition, for in so doing he places the — 
stamp of condemnation upon those leaders who _ 
have led and are leading him upward and onwane 
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dead right if you put the defendant down as a liar. 


daily for some years and knows w 
Time and time again he has 
charged with a criminal offense, 
did it” plea, to use a stereotyped phrase, like a 
dying man clutches a straw. 
an open secret in the “press room,” 


















Former 


HENEVER you see an accused man 
stand up in a court room and tell the 
judge that his downfall was caused by 
drink, nine times out of ten you will be 


The writer was a police reporter on a metropolitan 
hereof he speaks. 


seen a defendant 
clutch at the “drink 


And ofttimes it was 
as they call the 


That Old, Old Lie—“Drink did it, Judge.” 


pelice reporters’ headquarters in the city hall, that 
some of these culprits had never set mouth to any- 
thing stronger than coffee. 

But the crook, or the knife user, or whatever he 
was, would make his pitiful plea, the judge would 
be touched, and in husky tones the court dismissed 
the case and delivered himself of a glowing de- 
nunciation of liquor. 

And the reporters, sensationalists that they were, 
all of them, including this writer, battered out of 
their rickety old typewriter “sob stories” that touched 
the hearts of women and female men, and enlisted 


They were “fakes,” 
they made good “copy, 
fell for them, and the newspaper readers just “ate 


them up.” 


the soul. 
consequence of our “fakes” 
nothing more nor | 
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olice Reporter Explodes the “Drink Did It” Pile 


new recruits in the cause of prohibition; did this, 
knowing perfectly well that they were writing lies. 


these “drink did it” stories, but 
the city editors invariably 


Oh, well, we ex-police reporters are a little older 


now, a little nearer the grave, out of the newspaper 
game entirely, and an honest confession is 


zood for 
In the old days we. never thought of the 
- a story to us then was 
ess than a few minutes diversion. 
We never thought of the future; never dreamed 
that a gullible public would be influenced by what 
we wrote; would use our writings as a basis 
prohibition argument. st we were wrong, as sub- 
sequent events have shown. 


Eighty Per Cent Are Drinkers 
Eighty per cent of the men of America drink 
If drink were the cause of 
Less than 


for 


liquor to some extent. 
crime, all drinkers would be criminals. 
one per cent become criminals. 

As a police reporter, I observed that the principal 
cause of crime—and my testimony will be sub- 
stantiated by any open-minded, honest police official 
—js either poverty or an inherited degeneracy. 

The drunkard invariably is a creature of 
will, who, if he did not drink, would be a drug user. 
He has no friends. He is the worst enemy of the 
liquor industry, and there isn’t a liquor man in the 
dn’t like to see all drunkards exiled 


weak 


nation who woul 
to Siberia, or Liberia, or somewhere away off. 


Instead of making people want to be criminals, I 
| 


have observed—and I was never drunk in my life— 
that liquor used in moderation tends to recreate 


better people; it leads men and women to observe 


things in a more mellow mood, to go out of their 


way to aid others; liquor helps to make life Worth 
living—H. V. M. 








They Can’t Prohibit Moonshining 


about “dry” Georgia: 

An Internal Revenue agent who is assigned 
to duty in Georgia says that it is impossible to catch 
moonshiners in some of the counties because the 
county officers will not co-operate with federal agents, 
but on the contrary protect the makers of whisky. In 
such counties moonshine stills are running night 
and day. Federal officers must avoid county officers 
if they would nourish a hope of detecting proprietors 
of illicit stills. 

The situation is familiar in other states. The 
local “still house,” as it is called, cannot be abolished 
by legislative enactment, as the large licensed and 
regulated distilleries might be. It can be hidden, 
behind the brush and behind the coattails of sympa- 
thetic sheriffs, and must be found before it can be 
closed or destroyed. It is a simple, cheap outfit 
which ‘can be replaced and put again into operation 
when the backs of officers are turned. 

The reputable distillery, operated under the law, 
and paying its part toward the expenses of the state 
and county governments ; contributing to the schools, 
the roads and to occasional enterprises planned for 
the public benefit, may be put off of the map by the 
making of a law. It isnot going to slink in the 
woods with the fox, burrow in the ground with the 
woodchuck, or “fix” the county officers with part of 
the proceeds of its business. There’s an end of 
distilling as a large business when there’s an end of 
its legalized distillery, but the obscure neighborhood 
whisky factory may continue. The elements enter- 


To Louisville Counter-Journal has this to say 


ing into the make-up of whisky are home-grown and 
easily secured. A sympathetic neighborhood, even 
where the county officers are austere and incorrupti- 
ble, acts as a network of protective alarm signals for 
the moonshiner. 

Where the laws have been passed to abolish book- 
making at race tracks, and where there has been an 
effort to enforce the laws, public gambling on races 
has ended, but the concealed, more deadly down- 
town, all-the-year poolroom has not been closed. 
The races were ended in some states. The revenues 
derived from them were stopped. The breeding of 
horses was discouraged. Legitimate enterprise was 
dealt-a hard blow, but the bookmakers continued to 
fatten on the favor of the police and the folly ot the 
piker in gambling places which posted odds on races 
all the way from Winnipeg to Kingston. 

Where the abolishment of distilling is contem- 
d the question for the sincere advocate of the 
uplift to consider is not whether distillers and 
saloon owners can be put out of business, but 
whether the making and selling of intoxicants can 


be ended by putting the distillers out of business, and 
f social welfare the sub- 


from a legalized and 


plate 


sacrificing upon the altar o 
stantial revenues which arise 
regulated wholesale and retail distribution of in- 
toxicants. 

The little local “still house” is a large and a known 
quantity in the equation of the seeker for true and 


universal temperance, or the advocate of universal 


abstinence. 


Even Preachers Leave a “Dry” Town 

WHEATLAND, CAL., January 90-—When Wheatland 
was wet, Wheatland had four churches, four pastors 
and four large congregations. The pastors and 
churches were doing well, 

Dry advocates said that a dry town would mean 
an empty jail anda constable with nothing to do. 

Their predictions came true with a vengeance. 
The jail was emptied when prohibition came, 


The 


pews in the churches 
also got empty, and one 
by one the pastors te- 
signed. 

Today the fourth and 
last minister resigned. 
THe js the» Rev. BR. ' J. 
Mattson, of the Christian 
Church. He couldn’t make 
a living in a dry town. 
His resignation is ef- 
fective in April. 

Dry advocates point 
with pride to the fact that Wheatland no longer needs 
a minister of the gospel, saying Wheatland going dry 





has made ministers unnecessary, 

The “liquor interests” scoff at this explanation, 
saying since the town went dry the town has been 
too dead to support a church.—Marysville (Cal.) 


Appeal, January 21. 
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What! Guess You're Right 
[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Every Prohibitionist is a booze fighter. 
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And When a Pup is 


AX is my mastiff. Mary is my wife. 
Seth is—or rather, was—my father-in- 
law. He has disowned me. 

I never really lied to Mary, either 
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while we were engaged or after marriage. Because 
all her family were colonels and majorettes in the 
cause of prohibition, and because Mary herself was 
thoroughly convinced that the taking of a glass of 
beer was an earmark of degeneracy, I never allowed 
her to know that my walks after dinner were not 
solely for the purpose of giving my giant dog 
exercise. 

Max and I had formed the custom of stopping at 
the Elite—that’s four blocks away—and. consuming 
a bottle and a scrap or two of the sausage. I took 





the beer, and Max got the meat. Every evening for 
two years we did the same thing, except on the rare 
occasions when we were. away from home. 

Then came one unlucky evening when Seth— 
Mary’s father—called. From seven until nine-thirty 
he ranted about the evils of drink, and the prospects 
of making Illinois go “dry” at the next election. I 
was conspicuously silent, but Mary and he did not 
notice. My wife told him how both she and I hated 
the stuff, and although I was unéasy I did not dare 
deny the soft impeachment at that moment. 





When Seth decided to leave, Mary got the notion 
of walking a few blocks, and invited me and Max to 
escort. So the four of us stalked gravely along, 
discoursing on the evils of alcohol. 





sry, Hell Do Anything 


I forgot to tip off Max, however. Just as we 
passed the front of the Elite, the big dog stopped 
dead in his tracks and looked expectantly at me. 
I tried not to notice, and to appear unconcerned. 


Pe 
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Great chance! . As soon as the canine saw that I 
was not coming of my own accord—Max weighs 
more than I do—he galloped up, seized me by the 
overcoat, and despite my blows and protestations and 
despite the horror of Seth and Mary, he dragged me 
straight through the swinging doors and up to the bar. 

What could a man do? All the evidence was 
against me, so I pleaded guilty and followed my 
usual program.—A. M. R., Chicago, IIl., in “Puck’s” 
“The Funniest Thing That Ever Happened to Me” 
prize contest. 








WOMAN writer for the New York Evening 
A Mail, Rheta Childe Dorr, sums up the entire 

history of prohibition, in a few words. 
She writes: 

Nation-wide prohibition, we are told, will be real- 
ized in the United States within ten years. State 
after state has “gone dry,” until nearly half the 
country is within the prohibition ranks. Whether a 
federal prohibition amendment is passed or not, it is 
said, the saloon will be put out of every one of the 
states before long, 

“How do you like prohibition?” a citizen of Seattle 








French sold- 
iers enjoying 
their favorite 


beverages at a 





town in Mace- 


donia. 








was asked. ‘“Splendidly,”’ was the reply. “The law 
allows us to import a definite amount each month. 
So much whisky, so much wine, so much beer; a 
generous amount as far as ordinary drinkers are 
concerned,” 

West Virginia went dry this year, and around 
Christmas time, according to press dispatches, the 
express companies doing business in the state were 
so swamped with packages of alcoholic drinks that 


Al 
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all other traffic for a time, was held up. As for 
Kansas, which has been dry for years, it adds im- 
portantly to the reyenues of the neighboring state 
of Missouri by a steady patronage of liquor export- 
ing establishments. Comment on the “dry” state of 
Georgia, the voters of which demand prohibition for 
the District of Columbia, is superfluous. There are 
so many open saloons in that state that no one even 
pretends that the law is enforced. 

What is one to think except that the men who vote 
for prohibition really want it for every one except 
themselves? 


Slams Dry Orators 
Editor Ohio State Journal: 


I notice in this morning’s paper that Senator 
Beckham, of Kentucky, accompanied by the chief 
lobbyist of the Anti-Saloon League, is coming to 
Columbus to open the campaign for the drys, and 


that William J. Bryan is also coming. No doubt in © 


due time we will have Hobson, Patterson, Hanly, 
Poling and perhaps Willis, Daugherty and a few 
more political dead ones, as it seems to be a fad as 
well as a matter of business for discarded office- 
holders to cast their lot with the Anti-Saloon League. 
It must be easy picking from a financial standpoint 
and gives them a lot of free advertising for the 
Chautauqua circuit. 

These paid agitators seem to think that the Ameri- 
can people are a nation of drunkards and unable to 
take care of themselves, and are appointing them- 
selves guardians to instruct them as to ‘their manner 
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of living. It makes no difference to them whether a 
person takes a glass of beer with meals or drinks a 
quart of whisky a day. They are all in the same 
class with them. Anything to keep up the agitation 
and the contributions. 

If you don’t think it pays to be in the ranks of 
the Anti-Saloon League, look over the list of names 
of their speakers, and you will find a lot of ex- 
politicians who have done nothing but travel over 
the country and live on the fat of the land, or go to 
Westerville and look at the residences of the officials. 

Barnum was right when he said that the American 
people want to be humbugged. ; 


Columbus, Jan. 16. GEORGE CARPENTER, 


_ Here is the pro- 
hibitionist’s solu- 
tion to the prob- 
lem. 


Yes, Virginia Is “Dry” 


Virginia went “dry” November 1. That the new 
measure fails to prevent bootlegging is shown in the 
following dispatch from* Alexandria, Va., to the 
Washington Post: 


Nine persons, charged with infractions of different 
sections of the Virginia prohibition law, were ar- 
raigned in the police court Novémber 13. Sarah 
Pinkney and Henry Williams, and W. M. Lee, who 
claims Fairfax county as his home, were held for 
the action of the grand jury. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 














‘‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’”’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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FEBRUARY, 1917. 
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LEAVE IT TO THE PEOPLE 


HE Washington Herald, in the following editorial, reveals the atti- 
tude of the citizens themselves on the opposition of “dry” leaders 
to a referendum on the District Bill: 

When Senator Kirby, of Arkansas, overcame the timidity of a new 
member and broke into the Senate debate on the Sheppard prohibition 
bill he said something that might prove of vast importance to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. Mr. Kirby may not have realized it 
when he said it, but he certainly gave voice to an idea which looms as 
brightly as a ray of hope to the residents of Washington. 

Mr. Kirby apposed the Underwood referendum amendment to the 
Sheppard bill. He gave as a reason that the amendment was not a real 
referendum. He said that to pass a prohibition bill with a provision that 
the people affected could vote on it if 25 per cent of them petitioned for 
the privilege was not a referendum at all. 

Mr. Kirby declared himself in favor of a simon pure referen- 
dum law. / 

Now the referendum law as it is in vogue in several states, provides 
for enacting certain desired or undesired legislation, and_referring it to 
the voters of the commonwealth for approval or disapproval. 

Mr. Kirby believes in such a law. 

At least a score of Senators are disciples of such progress in law- 
a, tg as those triple blessings, the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall. 

Senator Kenyon yesterday informed the Senate that the West and 
the South no longer paid their election bets on the result in New York 
or took their political lessons from the East. 

The territory from which Mr. Kenyon hails is the territory in which 
the new idea of a referendum took root and blossomed. forth into life. 
Farther West the referendum is as much a fundamental of law as is the 
right of trial by jury. 

Why not try it here? 

If the Sheppard bill is a good bill and approved by the country, 
why not let the people of Washington vote on it? If this kind of a refer- 
endum can obtain the vote of Senator Kirby, why not introduce a new 
bill today referring the so-called Sheppard bill to the District for 
approval ? 

In this connection the Washington Post states: 

: The instinctive impulse of Americans is to submit such (prohibi- 
tion) questions as this to the people and to abide by the decision of the 
majority. There is no other way of satisfying the people. All of them 
are perfectly willing to accept the verdict rendered by most of them. 
They are habituated to this method of settling public affairs. 

The Senate and House will not go wrong if they refer to the people 
the question of prohibition in this District. No one knows what the 
decision would be, and it does not matter—it would be a righteous 
decision, binding upon the people who made it. ,A decision by Congress 
might be right or wrong, but a decision by the people could not 


be wrong. ae 


HE saloon in relation to the wage-earning classes of América is 

an organ of high development, adapting itself with singular per- 
fectness in catering in a hundred ways to the social and political needs 
of men—Walter A. Wyckoff, Sociologist. 

















THE OTHER SIDE 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 








NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 will be ready for 
distribution within a few days. 


The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 

Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 

Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 

It is the argument against Prohi- 


bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
yourself to refute those who would 


make inroads upon your personal 
liberty, 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 


Address 


Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


a 
“DRYS” GOOD DRINKERS 


ANY of the States of the Union have either constitutional or 

statutory prohibition. The opponents of a licensing system boast 

that approximately a large percentage of American territory is dry 

territory. This would surely be a serious matter for the Ways and 

Means Committee of the House, which takes the initiative in raising a 

revenue for Federal expenses—but for the fact that prohibition doesn't 
seem to affect revenues adversely. 

As a matter of fact the income from excise seems to grow apace 
with the extension of so-called prohibition territory. 

According to the tax returns to the Treasury Department, completed 
Wednesday, the amount of whiskey consumed in the year 1916 was 
greater than in any previous year since 1909. The increase of revenue 
over 1915 is $24,000,000, and the total represents an output ot 146 ,355,- 
146 gallons of whiskey. 

The beer consumption for 1916 was 61,145,583 barrels, against 
57,805,869 for the previous year. 

The figures are eloquent and need no further comment than to say 
that if prohibition prohibits the capacity of drinkers in the non-prohibi- 
tign territory has grown enormously. Does any observer believe it has? 
“Morning Telegraph, New York City. 
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ND you call this a free country, where a man who likes a drink 

can’t take one because someone else feels that he should not. 
Why, even when I came in they asked me whether I was a male or a 
female, and if I had ever been in prison—Sir Wilham Treloar, former 
Lord Mayor. of London, during his visit im America. 


ROHIBITION.—A theory of “social rights” which is nothing 

short of this—that it is the absolute social right of every individual 
that every other individual shall act in every respect exactly as he 
ought; that whosoever fails thereof in the smallest particular violates 
my social rights and entitles me to demand from the legislature the 
removal of the grievance. So monstrous a principle is far more dan- 
gerous than any single interference with liberty; there is no violation 
of liberty which it would not justify—John Stuart Mills. 


@ £ €& 
ae real temperance cause is injured by intemperate advocacy ; 


and an argument which we cannot honestly sustain, is injurious 
to the cause it is, enlisted to support.—Charles Dickens. 
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HE danger to the tobacco industry that 
lurks behind the prohibition movement is 
pointed out by the Greensboro GN) 
Daily News, in a dispatch from Washing- 
ton, D. C. Tobacco growers throughout the entire 
South, the News says, are worried over the methods 
resorted to by the “drys,” and are aroused over the 
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situation, realizing, at last, that the same people 
who are waging war on liquor are equally determined 
to abolish tobacco. Speaking of the movement for 
national prohibition, the Times declares: 

Here is what is worrying everyone who has any 
interest in tobacco: Should the Anti-Saloon League 
be successful, the Federal Government will lose at 





least. $300,000,000 each year which it now receives 
from taxes, penalties and otherwise from liquor 
dealers. This deficit must be made up some way 
and the tobacco people have a strong suspicion that 
they are to be made the “goat.” 


A $300,000,000 Deficit. 


Each year finds Congress appropriating more 
money than it did the year before. All of these 
fine battleships which Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
urged Congress to build, costing millions of dollars; 
the thousands of troops the war department urged 
Congress to provide for, also cost barrels of gold 
dollars. Therefore, the present Administration 
faces a deficit this year of something like $300,000,000 
and the end is not yet in sight, 

With nation-wide prohibition there would be an- 
other deficit of $300,000,000 and the tobacco people 
fear they will be asked to bear the brunt of this 
loss. This would force the manufacturers to boost 
the price of cigarettes and cigars with the conse- 
quent result that people would stop using them and 
a slump in the price of tobacco would follow with 
great loss to the great industry now constituting a 
great part of North Carolina. 


They’d Pay the Taxes. 


One tobacco man declared today that nation-wide 
prohibition would mean that cigars and cigarettes 


that now sell for five cents would cost at least 25 
cents under the additional tax burden which they 
believe is sure to be imposed upon them. They are 
wondering, therefore, if the prohibitionists had not 
better let well enough alone and be satisfied with 
state-wide prohibition instead of nation-wide pro- 
hibition. ; 

North Carolina is well pleased with state-wide 
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prohibition, but there are some pretty good political 
observers who are willing to make a small bet that 
the state would go wet if it were definitely known 
that none of the “fire water” could be had in Wash- 
ington or any other place where the wayfaring man 
could quench his thirst. 












Anti-Saloon 


T has often been asserted that the Anti-Saloon 
League is afraid of prohibition and will balk 
when brought face to face with the proposition. 
Proof of this was found in South Dakota. 

When a “bone dry” law was proposed for that state, 
Supt. R. N. Holsaple, of The South Dakota Anti- 
Saloon League, registered his opposition and was 
quoted by the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader 
as Saying: 

“The Anti-Saloon League is against booze drink- 
ing, needless to say,” said Holsaple, “and nothing 
would suit us better than a ‘bone dry’ law, which I 
believe can be enforced if it is popular. We know 
many who drink in their homes voted our way ex- 
pressly to oust saloons. We wish to avoid impairing 
prohibition by arousing violent Opposition to its 
provisions. 

“The liquor influences are insisting on bone dry 
regulation. They have only one purpose, and that is 
to depopularize prohibition.” 

The Baltimore Evening Sun, commenting editori- 
ally upon Holsaple’s statement, said: 

“We tremble for Superintendent Holsaple of the 
Anti-Saloon League of South Dakota, Can it be 
possible that he has fallen under the malign influence 
of the ‘Liquor Ring?’ He is actually opposing a bill 
to make. his interesting commonwealth ‘bone dry,’ 
instead of merely saloonless. 

“Mr. Holsaple advances two reasons for his amaz- 
ing stand. The first is that in the campaign last 
fall the voters were assured by the league in many 
speeches and advertisements that its object was only 
to drive out the saloons and the sale of liquor, and 
that any person who felt a need for the cup that 
cheers might have it shipped to him and enjoy its 
comfort at his own fireside or in the barn, This 
assurance, it is said, gained many votes, and now 


Mr. Holsaple considers it a breach of faith to double- 
cross those trustful citizens, although it seems hard 
to understand why any friend of the Rum Demon 
should have any rights that an Anti-Saloon leader 
felt called upon to respect. 


Holsaple Fears a Reaction. 

“But there is another reason given by Mr. Holsaple 
for his apostasy—namely, that if a rigid anti-prohi- 
biting law be tacked to the anti-selling constitutional 
amendment it may make prohibition so unpopular in 
South Dakota that there would be danger of a 
reaction that would throw the state back into the 
arms of the Rum Demon as preferable to ‘bone- 
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dryness.’ But what will happen to Mr. Holsaple at 
the hands, and tongues, of advanced desiccators we 
shudder to contemplate. 

“Incidentally, it may be questioned whether the 
prohibitionists are as much elated’ as they might be 
over the recent Supreme Court decision sustaining 
the validity of the Webb anti-shipping act. Like Mr. 
Holsaple, they have been wont to argue that pro- 
hibition did not abridge the personal liberty of any 
man or woman to take a drink, but was aimed only 
at the saloon, while at the same time excusing the 
failure of prohibition to prohibit on the ground that 





the ‘dry’ states were debauched by their ‘wet’ sisters, 
who flooded them with booze. Now, however, any 
state can make itself as near a perfect Sahara as it 
pleases. No longer can West Virginia blame Mary- 
land for its ‘boozing,’ because it can have a standing 
army of sentinels to patrol its borders and bar out 
every drop of liquor from this sinful region. 

“For the same reason the decision of the Supreme 
Court has weakened the case for national prohibition. 
The leading argument for a ‘dry’ amendment has 
been that prohibition could not be enforced in ‘dry’ 
states as long as other states were allowed to make 
liquor and ship it across state lines. 
parently, the only object of a nation-wide law would 
be to give Idaho, Oklahoma, Mississippi and the like 
the opportunity to redeem as brands from the burn- 
ing such lost sinners as those ‘in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland wholly against 
their will and desire.” ‘ 


Press Against “Bone Dryness.” 


Not only are Anti-Saloon League officials opposed 
to absolute prohibition, but the Press in so-called 
“dry” states takes a like stand. A paragraph from 
an editorial in the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier read: 

“But the question still remains as to whether public 
sentimeht would favor going to such an extreme 
length as has been done in West Virginia, Oregon 
and other dry territory, Prohibition in Iowa has 
heretofore meant only the absence of the saloon and 
the prosecution of the bootlegger. That measure of 
prohibition popular sentiment undoubtedly favors. 
But if an absolute ban were placed on the importa- 
tion of all liquors, even for personal use, there 
might be many who are now friends of temperance 
to revolt and vote against the prohibition amend- 
ment.” 


Now, ap- | 






























USSIAN prohibition is class legislation, ac- 
cording to Basset Digby, special corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News. 

Digby states: 
Before considering the results of prohibition in 


Russia it is necessary to note that the economic ~ 


position of the country is extremely complicated. 
The men of the nation are away at the war; industry 
and agriculture are “carrying on” as best they can. 
Exporting is practically at a standstill. The peasant 
is deprived of his vodka. 

To begin with, it is a mistake to imagine, as many 
enthusiastic prohibition advocates abroad apparently 
imagine, that no drink may be obtained nor drunken 
men be seen in Russia. Of vodka there is certainly 
precious little anywhere in the town, except in the 
cellars of the privileged classes—the nobility and 
high government officials. In the villages there is 
none. But only dull-witted men and poor men are 
unable to obtain drink in the towns and cities.* In 
Kiev and the south generally beer and light wines 
are on sale without restriction. In Moscew, 
Petrograd and the big northern towns there are six 
sources of drink. 


Six Sources of Drink. 
There are the nobility, the high officials and mem- 
bers of the embassies, who are subject to no restric- 
tions and obtain as much as they like. 


lave Wine, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


There are the cellars of citizens who either held 
heavy stocks before the war or who received a 
widely circulated tip over wine merchants’ telephones 
just before the prohibition of sale came into force. 

There are the wounded officers and invalids who 





With the 
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easily obtain drink permits from hospital authorities 
and doctors. 

There are the French subjects, who’ for some 
mysterious reason are given generous wine permits, 
while no other foreign subjects may receive, merely 


by statement of their nationality, even a single bottle 
of wine, 

There are the hotels and big restaurants, ‘nearly 
every one of which, of any consequence, readily sup- 
plies drink—at a price—to clients who dine in a 
private room and who tip heavily. 

And then there are the brewers and distillers of 
strange decoctions of denaturalized alcohol, furniture 
polish, hops and varnish. 


Strange Mixtures Sold. 


It should be noticed that although there are all 
these sources of supply in the northern Russian 
towns, liquor is either troublesome or costly to ob- 
tain, or both. The town peasant may obtain only 
stuff that often poisons the consumer, 

Few of the villages of Russia are without their 
illicit liquor brewers or distillers, but their output is 
so unpleasant to drink and so deleterious that it 
appeals to only a few of the village’s hopeless old 
drunkards. When you realize that village liquor in 
Russia today consists of such beverages as de- 
naturalized alcohol with tobacco and pepper; varnish 
soaked through bread; and peppered benzine (these 
drinks were amongsthe discoveries recently made by 
an official investigation of the Volhynia zemstvo), 
you hardly wonder that the illicit distillers often have 
been drummed -out of the village by their half pois- 
oned clientele. 
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HE following is from the Decatur (Ill.) 
Labor World: . 


Regardless of the protests of some 
local reformers, the Labor World contends 
that the morals of the young people of Decatur are 
worse than they are in other communities of the 
state, and we are able to produce figures to prove 
our contention. That the morals of young people 
in Decatur are of a standard below those of Spring- 
field (Ill.) are proven by the police records of the 
two cities. 
Springfield, with its 216 legalized saloons and 
20,000 more people than Decatur, has us backed off 
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During 


the boards, according to the police records. 
July the total number of all arrests in that city was 


ninety-five. Of that number, four were under age. 
In Decatur, which is without legalized saloons, dur- 
ing July there was a total of 126 arrests made, and 
twenty-one of them were boys and girls under legal 
age. In commenting on the recent joy ride to 
Springfield, which terminated in the girls implicated 
being sent to Geneva, Saturday’s Review said: 


“It is said Decatur is no worse than other towns. 
The same conditions are said to prevail in about 
every city in the state. It is said there should be 
some new laws on the statute books—some that will 
prevent young men taking young girls from a dry 
town to a wet town and ruining them.” 


Police Court records show that Decatur is worse 
than other towns. Regardless of what The Review 
says, the total number of arrests in Decatur and 
the number of children arrested is so much greater 
than Springfield that it behooves us to stop long 
enough to look into the matter and ascertain the 
cause, if possible. 

Decatur, with its large corps of moral reformers; 
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with its multitude of fine churches, aggregating 
more than a value of a million dollars; with its 
high-salaried ministers; with twenty thousand less 
people and without a saloon, shows more than four 
times as many juvenile criminals as does the city 
of Springfield. 

Instead of doing as The Review says, “pass a 
law to prevent young men taking girls from a dry 
to a wet town and ruining them,’ we had better 
formulate some plan to send all our boys and girls 
to the wet towns. Records show them to be much 
safer in wet towns than they are in Decatur, which 
is now under the regime and control of hypocritical 
ministers and Anti-Saloon League reformers. 





FEAR SAINTS IN POLITICS” 


BISHOP RUSSELL 


‘Ve ensuing item appears in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, under a Washington (D. C.) 
date line: 

Monsignor William T. Russell, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Catholic Church here and newly appointed 
bishop of Charleston, S. C., spoke,at a mass meeting 
of citizens here, urging referendum of the bill pend- 
ing in Congress for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia to residents of the capital. 

“There is no principle of American government 
more elemental, more essential, than that there 
should be no legislation pertaining to the individual 


without a hearing or representation,” he said. Re- 
ferring to prohibition leaders, forces who oppose a 
referendum, Monsignor Russell added: 


“T am always afraid of that class of people who 
are better ‘than thou.’ I fear the man who con- 
vinces himself that his views are necessarily the 
views of Almighty God. I fear saints in politics. I 
sometimes feel that I would like very much to be 
able to revise the ‘Litany of Saints.’ After ‘All ye 
Saints of Heaven, intercede for us,’ I would like to 
insert, ‘From the Saints on earth, O Lord, de- 
liver us.” 



















































Mayor Gill, of Seattle, and 


N the largest city in which it has been tried— 
Seattle—prohibition has proved a rank failure. 
It has been fully successful in rural districts 
where there fave never been any saloons and 
where the farmers still make all the hard cider they 
want; but in the cities this form of sumptuary legis- 
lation has met with universal failure. 
Here is the latest from Seattle as told in a dispatch 
from that city to the Loutsville Courier-Journal : 
Mayor Hiram C. Gill, Chief of Police Charles L. 
Beckingham and former Sheriff Robert T. Hodge 
were indicted today by the federal grand jury, 
charged with violation of the federal liquor laws. 
Similar indictments were also returned against 
four city detectives and a former policeman. 


Bribery Also Charged. 

There are thirteen defendants in all, charged 
jointly with conspiracy in one indictment, with the 
exception of the former policeman, who is accused 
singly. Mayor Gill, Chief Beckingham and Hodge, 
with the four city detectives, are charged with 
plotting to ship quantities of whisky into Seattle 
under organized official and police protection. 

Mayor Gill is accused of havirlg accepted a $4,000 
bribe from Logan Billingsley at the time the alleged 
conspiracy began. Several instances where Chief 
Beckingham took substantial bribes from Billingsley 
and in which, it is charged, he aided them to steal 








liquor consigned to other persons, are alleged by the 
federal authorities, 


Two Pleaded Guilty. 


Indicted December 22, 1916, for conspiracy to 
violate the federal liquor laws, Logan and. Fred 
Billingsley entered pleas of guilty in the United 
States District Court and became witnesses for the 
government. 
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Bench warrants for the arrest of the defendants 
were issued today by Judge Jeremiah Neterer, of 
the Federal Court, immediately following return of 
the indictments. 

Mayor Gill has had a stormy political career. In 
March, 1910, Gill was elected Mayor of Seattle. His 
administration was assailed for alleged toleration 
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Others, Accused in Liquor Probe 


of vice and ‘in the spring of 1911 Gill was removed 
from office by the recall. Subsequently Charles W. 
Wappenstein, Gill’s Chief of Police, was, sentenced 
to the state penitentiary for accepting a bribe. 

Gill ran for Mayor in 1912, asking vindication, 
and was defeated, but in 1914 he was elected Mayor 


by an enormous majority, running as a good govern- — 


ment candidate. He was re-elected in March, 1916. 
When the prohibition law was adopted Gill promised 
that it would be rigidly enforced, and raids upon 
bars resulted in demolition of fittings valued at 
nearly $100,000, and seizure and demolition of vast 
supplies of liquor. Last week the state officers of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union sent Gill 
a letter expressing their confidence in him. 


PEEPS AT PROHIBITION 


If the Prohibitionists go to heaven, they’re going 
to be awfully unhappy up there. They won’t have 
anything to prohibit. 





Doesn’t it make you feel kind of queer when you 
talk with Prohibitionists? They’re so good and 
we're so bad, that it’s a wonder they'd stoop to 
save us. Even Jesus admitted: being tempted, but 
did you ever hear of a Prohibitionist who would 
say as much? 


NO ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE, 
Ten years ago, when our town was wet, 
There wasn’t a saloon that I passed by; 
But times have changed, and we voted dry— 
I ain’t sayin’ much, but I’m drinkin’ yet! 
—ABE CoRNCOB. 





The indictment of Mayor Gill and other officials 


for alleged violation of the liquor laws in “dry” 
Seattle shows that a mare (Mayor) may be led to 
water but not forced to drink it. 





. If the Anti-Saloon League tries to prohibit the 
manufacturing of hard cider, it'll surely lose the 
rural yote, 


When I grow so old—if I can ever get that old— 
that I cannot enjoy the laughter of my fellow men; 
when I shall begrudge them the right to do as they 
please, providing they injure no others; when I have 
lost the art of smiling and feeling a thrill of ecstacy 
as I go out into the fields of an early spring morning; 
when I can see nature at its best and not thank the 
good God for every moment that He lets me live— 
then, and then only, will I become a Prohibitionist. 

Hat, BAILey. 


Will Cause a Real Panic 


[New York American.] 7 
Some day the Honorable Senate will wake up 
and discover that that district prohibition law ap- 
plies to booze in the’Senate Office Building! 


For Film Fans and Flim Flams 


(Cincinnati Post.J 
Billy Sunday is booked solid for three years, say 
the newspapers. Billy and Charlie Chaplin are easily 
the leaders of the amusement world. 
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While Liquor 


T now appears that the dry states of this nation are to have a form of 

prohibition, beginning July Ist, 1917, that will really prohibit. 

This promised condition was made possible by the passage of the Reed 

Amendment as a rider to the Postoffice Appropriation bill. This news 
is welcomed by all of those forces which believe that license and regulation offer 
the only practical solution of the so-called liquor problem. 

These same “bone dry” laws were bitterly fought by officials and members 
of the Anti-Saloon League at the time 
this amendment was up for considera- 
tion before Congress. 

Members of the Anti-Saloon League, 
in charge of legislation in Washington 
were bitterly opposed to this measure 
and fought its enactment as being too 
drastic and likely to produce a reaction 
in favor of license and regulation. 

Following the passage of this amend- 
ment, pursuing their usual devious and 
inconsistent methods, the great Dry 
Lobby at the National Capitol tried to 
claim that this “bone dry’? measure was 
of their own making and was opposed 
by the distillers and liquor dealers of 
the United States. Of course, these 
paid agitators knew better, but it served 
their purpose to pervert the real facts 
and—in keeping with their usual custom 


CENSORSHIP 


—claim and advertise all forms of 
sumptuary legislation as their own 
victory. As for the wholesale liquor 


dealers themselves, they have not only 
advocated in the past, but welcome in 
the immediate future, any form of pro- 
hibition that will really prohibit, believ- 
ing that the same will offer the only 
possible proof of whether or not this 
form of sumptuary legislation is prac- 
tical or impractical. 

In support of this statement, it is 
enly necessary to refer back to the call 
issued by the National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers Association for the 
Twenty-first Annual Convention of that organization held at the Seelbach Hotel, 


Amendment. 


’ Louisville, Ky., May 9th, 10th and 11th, 1916. This paragraph is as follows: 


“We believe that the exceptional drunkard is the greatest asset of the 
Anti-Saloon League and the heaviest liability of the National Wholsale Liquor 
Dealers “Association, and that this same rare drunkard has proved the biggest 
factor in creating an unjust and unwarranted sentiment in mistaking the abuse 
of natural stimulants for that proper and moderate use which has existed 
since the earliest times of which we have any record.” 

Heretofore, Prohibition has been Prohibition in name only. 
relieved in the past of all proper regulation produced pitiable conditions. 


Dry states 
Pro- 


One Result of “Bone Dry” Legislation 





“Is the freedom of the press safe under legislation of this kind?” 
asks the New York Times, referring to the recent passage of the Reed 


Yealers Welcome Real Test of Prohibition 


hibition laws were openly violated and contempt for all law was a common 
These facts were supported not only by the daily news dispatches from 


The moderate use of alcoholic 


result. 
these dry states, but also by their official records. 
beverages was transformed into their abuse and excesses resulted where modera- 
tion had previously prevailed. 
This country has had so-called prohibition for a great many years. 
was the first state to adopt prohibition in 1851. While this has been a “dry” state 
since that time, this particular formof pro- 
Only 
a few months ago, 123 wide open bars 


Maine 


hibition has become a national joke. 


were closed in Bangor alone, fora limited 
number of hours, during a recent strike. 

For this reason prohibition, as 
evidenced by the oldest dry state in the 
nation, has never been given any real 
opportunity to establish its advisability 
or practicability. 

It has always been possible to vote 
dry and drink wet. 
has been no possible chance of secur- 


Asa result, there 
ing any real voice of the people. In this 
connection many of the prohibition states 
were voted dry by Act of Legislature 
and without the people being given any 
opportunity to declare themselves. 

One of the most drastic provisions 
of the “bone dry’ amendment provides 
‘that 
pamphlet, or publication 


no letter, postal card, newspaper, 
of any 
containing any advertisement of spiritu- 


kind, 











ous, vinous, malted, fermented or other 
intoxicating liquors of any kind, or con- 
taining solicitation of an order or orders 
for said liquors, or any of them shall be 
deposited in or carried by the mails of 
the United States. 

The newspapers of the 
showed a strange indifference during the 
progress of the hearings of this measure, 
which is now conceded by many of the 
leading journals to be the first step to- 
wards the censorship of the free press 
of this country. Now that the shackles have been placed upon these newspapers 
they are beginning to appreciate its far-reaching effect. 

This makes an advertisement which is lawful in New York, for example, 
unlawful if this journal is mailed to Georgia or Alabama. In other words, a 
federal statute will make a publisher innocent in New York, a criminal in Georgia 
or Alabama, providing a copy of this paper is mailed to one of these “bone dry” 
states. As the New York Times says: “If the government can edit advertise- 
ments, why cannot it edit news and editorials? Take out liquor advertisements, 
and accounts of a meeting of brewers or distillers, or an editorial opposing pro- 
hibition, might be next to be excised.” 


country 
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Many journals claim that this law might be even 
so construed as to prevent the circulation of many 
of the classics and the world’s greatest novels wherein 
alcoholic beverages are presented in an attractive 
form, as being conducive to sociability. More than 
this, they assert that even the Bible itself, with its 
many favorable references to wines, might be for- 
bidden circulation under this new Federal Statute. 


Reed Amendment Provisions 


In order that the drastic nature of this anti-adver- 
tising rider may be fully understood, its provisions 
in full are as follows: 

“That no letter, postal card, newspaper, pamphlet, 
or publication of any kind containing any advertise- 
ment of spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, of 
other intoxicating liquors of any kind, or containing 
solicitation of an order or orders for said liquors, 
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or any of them, shall be deposited in or carried by the 
mails of the United States, or be delivered by any 
postmaster or letter carrier, when addressed or 
directed to any person, firm, or corporation, or asso- 
ciation or other addressee, at any place or point in 
any State or Territory of the United States at which 
it is by the law of the State or Territory at that 
time unlawful to advertise or solicit orders for such 
liquors, or any of them, respectively. 

“If the publisher of any newspaper or other 
publication or the agent of such publisher, or if any 
dealer in such liquors, or his agent, shall knowingly 
deposit or cause to be deposited, or shall knowing- 
ly send or cause to be sent, anything to be delivered 
by mail in violation of the provisions of this section, 
or shall knowingly deliver or cause to be delivered 
by mail anything herein forbidden to be carried by 
mail, shall -be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both, and for 
any subsequent offense shall be imprisoned not more 
than one year. Any person violating any provision 
of this section may be tried and punished either in the 
district in which the unlawful matter or publication 
was mailed or to which it was carried by mail for 
delivery, according to the direction thereon, or in 
which it was caused to be delivered by mail to the 
person to whom it was addressed.” 

It is easy to understand why Wayne Wheeler, 
General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon League and 
other leaders of the dry forces were opposed to the 
Reed amendment and fought its enactment as being 
too drastic and as likely to produce a reaction in 
favor of license and regulation. Only one feature of 
this legislation was opposed by the liquor dealers. 
This was its taking immediate effect, upon the sig- 
nature of the President. What they desired, and 
what the banks and other large business interests 
desired even more than the liquor dealers, was a 
sufficient time to readjust the financial phase of this 
problem. 

The banks throughout the South had advanced 
large sums of money to the Mail Order dealers, who 
stocked up in anticipation of their having a reasonable 
length of time to dispose of their goods. 

With the granting of four months’ extension, advo- 
cated by the many business interests concerned, the 
absolutely destructive financial consequences of this 
measure were lessened to a degree. 

The United States is the only civilized nation de- 
stroying vast interests, with no thought of justice, 
commercial expediency or common sense. 

This is the only civilized government that destroys 
the property of its citizens without compensation. 
Every European government, when making changes 
in the laws affecting the sale and manufacture of 
liquor, are careful to compensate for every dollar 
of injury done to employer and employe for value 
of stock, eases, good-will, etc. 

This government which receives in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000,000.00 annually from the liquor busi- 
ness makes special rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the liquor business. The distiller is 
obliged to carry goods in bond four years and yet 





THE OTHER SIDE 


this Reed Rider to the Postoffice Appropriation Bill 
contemplated the destruction, without a day of grace, 
of many millions of dollars worth of property. For- 
tunately this radical destruction was prevented by a 
four months’ extension of time, to July 1st, which 
will enable dealers to clear up their tax-paid stock 
and liquidate their obligations to the banks. 


Comments of the Press 


Some of the comment§ of the American Press 
on “bone-dry” laws are certainly interesting. 
The New York Commercial says: 


“Congress seems to have decided to make prohibi- 
tion states bone dry, which will test the genuineness 
of those who haye been voting to keep others from 
drinking.” ; 

The Springfield (Mass.) Union: “If the ‘bone 
dry’ law. is found to be constitutional and effective 
it will be a sorry joke on the fourteen States which 
adopted a hypocritical form of prohibition. These 
States voted for a kind of prohibition that does 
not prohibit, but that permits any person to import 
a generous quantity, varying from a quart to a gallon 
a month, of liquor for personal use. That was the 
sort of prohibition they wanted. If they had wanted 
bone dryness they would have made their States 
bone dry without congressional intereference. Con- 
gress has attempted to give them something they 
neither asked for nor desired.’ 

The News of Passaic, N. J.: “There are prohibi- 
tionists of two kinds—the genuine and the make- 
believe, the latter casting their ballots merely for 
reputation’s sake or to keep liquor from some one 
else, while confident of being able to stock their 
homes with all the liquor they can want. 

“How these will like a law that forces them to 
travel to a distant city to get a drink and how they 
will vote when another election arrives—this is the 
question that is said to trowble some of the real 
prohibitionists who know the facts.” 


The Cleveland Plaindealer quotes Senator Bran- 
degee, of Connecticut, as saying: “Papers published 
in wet territory are not violating the law by printing 
liquor advertisements,” he said, “and 1 don’t think 
Congress ought to use the power of the United 
States to suppress the press unless Congress 
declares the liquor traffic to be unlawful.” 


The Duluth, Minn., Herald: “Congress has passed 
a law absolutely forbidding the shipment of liquor 
into prohibition states—and this utterly without re- 
gard to whether these states have voted to shut out 
importations or not.” 

The New York Times: “It is worth noting that 
an advertisement’ lawful in New York, for example, 
is made unlawful if the journal in which it appears 
is mailed to Alabama. A Federal statute is to make 
a publisher, innocent in New York, 2 criminal in 
Alabama. The alternative haling of the innocent- 
guilty, the criminal, limited publisher to another 
jurisdiction is characteristic of the sentiments of 
too many politicians toward newspapers,” says the 
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Times. ‘‘That is a mere expression of zeal or malice; 
but is the freedom of the press safe under legislation 
of this kind? If the government can edit advertise- 
ments, why can’t it edit news and editorials? Take 
out liquor advertisements, and accounts of a meeting 
of brewers or distillers, or an editorial opposing pro- 
hibition, might be next to be excised.” 


“Tough on ‘Dry’ Maine” 


Omaha, Neb., Herald: “For the national govern- 
ment to take this uncompromising stand is unques- 
tionably tough on that traditional citizen of Maine, 
who is ‘in favor of prohibition but agin its enforce- 
ment.’ It is tough on those who think their neigh- 
bor is injured by drink, but they themselves are not, 
and therefore vote prohibition on the neighbor whilst 
preserving a ‘personal liberty’ loop-hole for them- 
selves.” 


Springfield (Mass.) Union: “By attaching the Reed 
prohibition provisions to the postoffice appropriation 
bill Congress has given new assent to the policy of 
legislating by riders attached to measures of that 
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delay prohibition in many states, as under the braves 











character—measures that must find adoption mi 
form if the Nation’s business is to keep moving. 
The Reed bill is admittedly the most drastic prohibi- 
tion legislation that has ever been approved by both 
houses of Congress. It is equally plain that the 
essential principle involved has nothing whatever to 
do with the postal business, although the section that — 
bars from the mails newspapers containing liquor 
re aa sp was made to serve as a connecting 
link.” tS ha 
The Marquette Journal, of Michigan. “The first 
impulse is to hail the passage of the measure by both _ 
houses as a great victory for prohibition, but an ca, 
analysis of the vote indicates that such an interpreta- 
tion must not be accepted too hastily. For it appears 
that among the opponents of the measure were men 
who have been sincere drys, while among those who 
supported it were many pronounced wets.” el 


Clarksburg, W. Va. Exponent: “Anti-Saloon’ 
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League officials opposed the measure because they - 
fear some of the ‘semi-arid’ portions of-the United __ 
States will return to their all-wet condition under 
such federal legislation. Southern prohibitionists ‘ 

opposed it because they have framed dry laws which 
interfere only with the colored population and the 


a” ive 


‘poor whites. bedi t Geeegette 
The Shelbyville, Ky., Record quotes United States 
Senator Beckham, who first voted for the Reed 
Amendment and then reversed himself as follows: 
“I voted for this proposition yesterday, as many — 
others did, under a misapprehension, but I am con- 
vinced that it is a very serious blow to the cause of — 
prohibition in many states, in the states where it 
exists today and in the states that are to vote on that 
subject.” Tea 

Home-Made Drinks Easy _ 1 aa 
The Tribune, of Terre Haute, Ind.: “A barrel of 
sweet cider or grape juice with a little sugar added 
to it will become a potent beverage in a few weeks, — 
and prohibition will not become effective until the 
yeast germs which produce alcoholic fermentation in 


liquors containing sugar or starch are exterminated.” 
The Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Republican News: “The — i 


drys declare that such a drastic law will defeat or 
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dinary dry laws individuals in dry states may still 
have liquor, in either limited or unlimited qitantities, 
in their own homes for personal use. Under the 
Reed amendment there could be no more ‘wet’ cel- _ 
lars in prohibition states.” me cee 
The Dayton, Ohio, Daily News: “Dry leaders have — 
asserted the amendment is so drastic it will defeat — 
prohibition, causing the repeal of some state laws and _ 
delaying the passage of others; the liberals take the — 
position that the amendment will form more honest — 
voting on this question because those persons who 
vote for prohibition because they believe they them- 
selves can still get all the liquor they want, will not 
dare take this risk in the future.” ' 


The Gazette, of Colorado Springs, Col.: “The 
women who fought the battle against John Barley- — 
corn in the days of John’s high popularity now seem. 
to be stumbling in their march, shaken by the fear — 
that the application of absolute prohibition would 
result in the reversal of the state’s decision on the 
whole issue. Fearless in the. days when the 
struggled alone, they have lost courage through 
doubt in the steadfastness of their newly converted 
comrades. They want a total ban on booze, but 
they fear to apply it.. And in the period of thei 
wavering, the sneer is voiced again: “Hypocrites 
hypocrites ; hypocrites!” ian 

An exchange from New England says: “Some 
querulous persons have been at the pains to figure 
out that the Reed prohibition bill, if it becomes law, 
will involve a loss of $95,000,000 in Federal revenue, 28 
as estimated by the amount of liquors now being © 
shipped into prohibition states. To this the promo- i 
ters of the measure will respond, ‘What of it?’ It is 
not to be supposed that populistic legislators over-— 
look this side of the matter. Lopping off $100,000,- 
000, more or less, from the Government’s income will 4 
afford a first-class excuse for the further crippling : 
of the postal service and the levying of additional = 
direct taxes on fortunes and business enterprise— _ 
pre-eminently the order of taxation. that appeals to ~* 
the element now in control of the Government.” 
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They'll Send 


NE may be sent to jail for smoking cigar- 

ettes in Kansas, and a similar bill is 

pending in the Oklahoma House of Rep- 

resentatives. Here is what the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch thinks of it: 

“When debate on the wisdom or unwisdom of 
prohibition was reaching its most acute stage 
throughout the country, those who argued that such 
a measure would be the entering wedge for all sorts 
of intolerable restrictions upon personal liberty were 
derided. When it was suggested that it would be 

’ just as reasonable to pass laws enforcing temper- 
ance in eating as laws regulating the consumption 
of intoxicants, they were accused of begging the 
question. Time seems to be proving that they were 
right and the other fellows wrong. 
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» years. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


‘ou To Prison For Doing It In Kansas 


“Kansas has had statutory prohibition for many 
This week the Lower House of the Kansas 
Legislature has passed a bill making it an offense 
punishable by a fine to smoke a cigarette, even in 
one’s own home. ‘The new prohibition is a logical 
outgrowth of the old one. But this is probably not 
the end. The state has as much right to forbid 
cigarettes as it had to forbid liquor. It also has as 
much right to forbid coffee, tea, soda, pop, hard- 
boiled eggs, strawberries or oysters whenever the 
Legislature in its wisdom decides that these things 
are deleterious to the health of individuals. 

“The prohibition era is a dangerous one in Ameri- 
can history. Once the right of such sumptuary 
legislation is conceded, there is no telling to what 
length fanatical faddists will carry it. This is the 





The Kansas Type of Criminal—the Cigarette Smoker. 











“Medical” Jags In “Dry” Town 


Although Virginia has only been “dry” since last 
November, already that state is suffering from evils 
resulting from prohibition. 

From Danville, Va., comes 
Baltimore Sun: 

So great has become the demand here for a cer- 
tain proprietary medicine which contains 20% per 
cent alcohol, that the city police department has laid 
the condition before the prohibition commissioner. 
An investigation has just led to the discovery that 

as during Saturday artd Sunday more than 700 bottles 
were sold in Danville and Schpolfield. 

The police had to deal with more drunkards this 
week than during the entire month of January and 
each man admitted that he became intoxicated on the 
medicine. 

r A local druggist has written to the commissioner 
asking if the sale of the medicine is legitimate and 
the Rev. J. Sidney Peters has said there was no 
proviso in the ‘dry law preventing the sale of medi- 
cines of this kind. 

Lemon extract, with 90 per cent alcohol, is run- 
ning a close second to the medicine and a number 
of “lemon drunks” have been arrested. 


this story to the 
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Popular Maryland 
[Washington Dispatch in New York Tribune. ] 

“Why is it that senators, starting out for a ride 
in their automobiles, invariably drive into Maryland 
and not into Virginia?” inquired Senator Martine of 
New Jersey during the debate yesterday on a motion 
affecting the automobile license charged to be as- 
sessed against Marylanders. 

“T have been giving this subject deep thought dur- 
ing this debate, hearing so many references to per- 
sons from the District driving into Maryland and 
hearing nothing about other states. Suddenly the 
reason has occurred to me. Maryland is wet. Vir- 
ginia is dry. Oh, blessed Maryland, home of good 
roads, good whiskey and beautiful women !” 


| How Dry it is in Kansas 
[Salina (Kan.) Union.] 
The drought has reached the stage in this section 


‘where the fish appear at the farmhouses asking for 
a drink. 


Wise Old Mamma Nature 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 








You can fool the People, but you can’t fool Nature. 
That is why so many of the Prohibitionists have 


red noses. 


one great weakness in the whole prohibition pro- 
gram and the one which causes thousands of worthy 
persons who oppose intemperance to condemn pro- 
hibition laws.” 

The alarming proportions and directions of the 
present craze for prohibition is the subject of this 
editorial“in the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

“Wedded, as was Ephraim.to his idols, to the 
now popular doctrine of regulating by statute and 
ordinance the personal conduct of one’s neighbors 
for their soul’s sake, modern fanatics, like their 
forbears, fail to see the ultimate of their foolish- 
ness, They are marching onward behind their 
prophets, their soothsayers and their mountebanks, 
satisfied that they are performing a work of destiny. 
It is unfortunate for the country in general that at 
this juncture there are forty general assemblies 
session; all more or less pervaded by the new 
Kultur, to use the German expression. 


May Send ’Em To Jail 

“Only an all-seeing Providence can foretell what 
strange and incongruous law will be born within 
the next six months to hamper and constrain an 
already badgered people, weary of legalism and 
yearning for a rest. In Oklahoma the House of 
Representatives has taken the lead on the road to 
folly. It has passed and sent to the Senate for 
ratification a bill making the smoking of a cigarette 
a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Yet the fatuous law-makers must have known that 
their stuff and nonsense will not be heeded in the 
slightest by the adult citizens of their state. It is 
silly to say that one who smokes tobacco in the 
paper cylinders of a cigarette is a malefactor while 
his brethren who employ a pipe or a cigar are spot- 
less before the law. 

“The proposed law is but another example of the 
tyranny of the weak over the strong. Certain mem- 
bers of the community, i. e., immature children, not 
being able to smoke cigarettes without physical in- 
jury, the hasty legislative doctors apply the drastic 
remedy of depriving all the members of what is, to 
many of them, a comfort. It mever seems to occur 
to them that these children have parents and secular 
and religious teachers, while there are laws against 
dealers selling the forbidden cigarettes to minors.” 


May Prohibit Corsets 

A dispatch from Indianapolis (Ind) to the Toledo 
(O.) Blade, says: 

Of three evils—the 
whisky—the corset is the greatest. 

This is the declaration of Mrs. Anna Lee, who has 
drafted for introduction in the Indiana legislature 
a bill prohibiting the manufacture of corsets. 

“There is more tuberculosis in children of corset 
deformed mothers than in whisky drinking fathers,” 
she declared yesterday. “Intoxicants have been in 
general use for centuries; tubercular children were 
never known until the corset was invented. Thousands 
of deformed children are the result of the wearing 


of corsets by mothers.” 


corset, white plague and 





Going Andy One Better 


Andrew Gordon of Caldwell, N. J., is 86 years old 
and spry as a boy. He never tasted liquor in his 
life. This would be a practical proof of the benefits 
of teetotalism but for one thing. William Nelson, 
who lives in the same house, is 88 and a little spryer 
than Andrew, and he greatly enjoys his toddy several 
times a day—James M. Allison, in “New York, Day 
by Day,” Cincinnati Times-Star, 
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Dorothy Dix Says Dress Is Girls’ Chief Temptation 


6 IQUOR is no more dangerous a temptation to 
a boy than dress is toa girl,” says Dorothy 
Dix, in the Louisville Courier Journal. 
“The greatest weakness in the feminine 

character is the love of dress. The greatest tempta- 

tion to women comes from dress. It makes women 





ruin their husbands with their extravagance and 
work their poor old fathers to death to supply them 
with finery. 

“Above all other causes, it is the cause that sends 
women to the streets. Three-fourths of the girls 
who go wrong do not do it for love of some man, but 
for love of clothes. They sell their souls for a 
French confection. The one passion that animates 
their hearts is the passion for gewgaws.” 

Miss Dix, the most noted of woman’s page writers, 
has paved the way. Since women must follow the 
fashions, we can now confidently expect to see the 
beginning of a movement to prohibit the fashions. 


Prohibiting the Fashions. 

Can you imagine what would happen if a Society 
for the Prohibition of Female Fashions were organ- 
ized? It isn’t likely that there would be a rush of 
applicants who want to be officers of this society. 

“And strange to say,” continued Miss Dix, “the 
mothers, instead of trying to eradicate this love of 
dress in their daughters’ breasts and teaching them 
what a danger it is, cultivate it, The other day a 
mother told me with pride that her little girl of 
four refused to put on a dress because it had 
been bought in a department store instead of a 
high-priced baby specialty shop. As well might a 
father boast that his little boy in the Kindergarten 
could distinguish between rye and Scotch whiskey. 


“Apparently a woman is never too young or too 
old to be immune to the temptation of clothes. She 
feels it in her very cradle, and one of the most 
difficult and terrible, and insoluble problems presented 
by our public schools is the dress problem. For there 
is hardly a school in the whole country which does 
not have every year the sordid and pitiful tragedy 
of some foolish little girl who has committed a crime 
in order to have as pretty a frock as the other girls 
have. 

“The finery temptation comes to the school girl 
at the time of life when she has least power to 
resist it. When we grow older we attain a certain 
philosophy, and an endurance that enables us to 
accept the chances of fate with an even mind, and 
to see people more fortunately placed than we are 
without making ourselves miserable about it. Clothes 
also drop to their real position in the scheme of 
things. 

Desire To Emulate Others 

“But when we are very young we want the world 
and the fulness thereof. We want everything that 
any one else has, and every denial of-our desires, 
every disappointment, is a blow under which we are 
crushed to the earth. And especially do we want to 
dress like our companions, 

“There is no woman, save the few darlings of 
fortune, who cannot recall the shame that burned her 





to the quick when she had to wear an old dress to 
some party at which all the other girls had new 
dresses, or the tears she shed over some other girl’s 
hair ribbon being half an inch wider than hers, or 
the passion of yearning with which she longed for a 
pair of silk stockings, such as the rich girl in her 
little set wore. 


“Therefore, women, at least, will understand how 
a school girl may be led to take the false step that 
will wreck her whole life just to gratify her desire 
to dress as well as her classmates, and no woman 
has a right to pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation,” 
unless she herself has consciously refrained from 





leading some silly little girl into wrong doing by 
dressing her own daughter so plainly when she goes 
to school that she ‘will not be a temptation to her 
poor school mates. 


They Must Resist Temptation. 


“Naturally, it will be said that you cannot put the 
whole world of women into a drab uniform to. pro- 
tect the poor weakling, and that as soon as she 
gets out of school, she will face all the allurements of 


fashion and find the devil of pretty things beckoning 


to her from every shop window. This is true, but 
the girl will be older, and better able to resist tempta- 
tion. Moreover, as a general thing, the poor girl 


_ goes to work as soon as she is out of school and is 


thus able to legitimately gratify many of her longings. 

“Thoughtful women everywhere are anxious to 
help their sex.. They can best do this by teaching 
women not to bow down to chiffons, and by com- 
bating the temptation to overdress. This feform 
must be started by the women at the top. They must 
set the example, for they are their sisters’ keepers.” 

There is a world of truth in what Miss Dix says. 
The Prohibition idea of solving this great problem 


would be to pass a law forcing all women to wear 


a calico uniform, and use the police power to have 
the law observed. But, even as in the case of the 


so-called liquor question, the clothes problem can only. 


be solved by the individual herself. 











Stops Big 


HE enactment of the Sheppard bill providing 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia 


will have a marked ill effect upon the hotel 
business of Washington in that it will stop progress 
and will possibly result in the abandoning of the 
project of building a large hotel on the site of the 
old Corcoran building at Fifteenth and G streets, 
Northwest. 

In an open letter to the Washington Post, George 
Eustis, who formerly controlled the Arlington Hotel, 
says: 

I do not think that Congress realizes what a hard- 
ship it would be to the various hotels in this city if 
they were not allowed to serve their guests with 
wines and beers, or even liquors in moderation. It 
is not that the service of spirituous liquors is essential 





to the welfare of any hotel, but the fact that such 
a thing is prohibited is annoying to those guests who 
consider their personal privileges curtailed and would, 
therefore, go elsewhere. 

At this very moment there is a plan to build here 
in Washington one of the finest hotels in the United 
States at a cost of between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, 
a hotel which would attract thousands of people who 
generally spend the winter elsewhere, thus benefiting 
Washington and the District of Columbia very ma- 
terially. With “prohibition” established here in the 
District, the building of such a hotel will not be con- 
sidered, and the other hotels run as respectable 
houses will have their patronage curtailed and their 
interests decidedly interfered with—New York 
Hotel Review. 


Montana Faces Tax Increase 

Montana citizens, who recently voted in favor of 
prohibition, face the prospect of paying more taxes 
as a result of their action. The Butte Daily Post, in 
a dispatch from Helena, says: 

Governor Stewart’s message to the legislature was 
read before the joint session of house and senate at 
noon today. It contains recommendations, most im- 
portant of which are; 

The need of greater revenue. 

It issues warning against over-appropriations, 

Says revenue from liquor licenses has decreased 
$40,000 a year, and points out that it will cease two 
years hence, urging some provision to compensate 
the general fund for this loss. 

Recommends non-partisan commission to investi- 
gate subject of taxation and report constitutional 
amendment and statutory laws to bring about reform 
for submission to the next legislature. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 








‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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AWAKENING OF THE PRESS. 


I? is interesting to note the attitude of the press at large regarding the 
recent “bone-dry” amendment passed by Congress to become effective 
July 1, 1917. Hearings on anti-liquor advertising laws were held but 
received comparatively little notice from the newspapers of the country. 
With the passage of this drastic legislation, forbidding the mailing of a 
newspaper published, for example, in New York or Ohio, to Georgia or 
Indiana, as soon as the amendment becomes effective, the press has 
realized that this is simply a first step toward national censorship. 
Comments by many of the newspapers throughout the country are 
reproduced on another page. The following editorial from the Water- 
bury, Conn., American is another instance of how the press views this 
Reed Amendment since its passage. The attitude taken by the American 
is that one result of this legislation is “to get even with the press more 
than to promote temperance.’ This opinion is shared by many other 
newspapers who are now attacking the Reed Amendment, although they 
remained comparatively supine and silent during the progress of the 
many hearings regarding anti-prohibition liquor advertising legislation 
in Washington. 
The editorial from the Waterbury, Conn., American in full follows: 
“Those in whose hands is the current prohibition propaganda are 
as clever as the children of darkness. They have put in the Post Office 
Bill a paragraph which makes it a crime to send a newspaper into a 
prohibition state, if it contains a liquor advertisement, although it is no 
crime to print it in the state where it is published, The purpose in view 
is to get even with the press more than to promote temperance. The loss 
of the liquor advertising is not important—many papers do not print 
them now. But the principle is bad and puts the liberty of the press into 


the hands of revengeful politicians to a degree that threatens a very. 


important public protection.” 
# ¢ 


HE nearest to a “bone dry” country we know is Turkey, and Turkey 
is no idyllic or ideal state for emulation here-—Wm. Marion Reedy. 


& £ € 
ia the principle of purchase involve the principle that acquisition 
by the state shall not, as far as possible, mean the financial ‘ruin 


of any inividual. The nation must shoulder its own burdens, not lay 
them on the backs of others.—London (England) Spectator. 


##e 


4 first, and perhaps the fundamental, weakness of prohibition is 

one that must strike every thoughtful person as lamentable, for 
it is none other than an attempt to put the clock back, and not to make 
history, but rewrite it, or to resurrect the methods and failures of the 
past in twentieth century civilization—ev. P. Gavan Duffy. 


# ¢ € 


ag was not the method of Jesus. He lived in an age of total absti- 
nence societies and did not join them. He emphasized the distinc- 
tion between His methods and those of John the Baptist, that John came 
neither eating nor drinking; the Son of Man came eating and drinking. 
He condemned drunkenness, but never in a single instance lifted up His 
yoice in condemnation of drinking. On the contrary, He commenced 
His public ministry by making wine in considerable quantity, and of a 


_ fine quality, and this apparently only to add to the joyous festivities of a 


wedding.” —Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


For 
NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 



























The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
‘conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 

Watch for it. .Getit. Study it. 
It is the argument against Prohi- 
bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
yourself to refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 
Address 
Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


LIQUOR OR DRUGS? 


PROHIBITION on paper is one thing; prohibition in practice an- 
other. In spite of prohibitory laws the American people use and 
will continue to use liquor in “dry” territory. 

Even if prohibition did lessen the supply with the demand still 


existing, the people would either manufacture the liquor themselves 
or, what is far worse, would resort to the use of substitutes worse than 
liquor—to drugs such as opium, morphine and cocaine. That this is no 
idle boast is shown by the fact that the use of drugs is rampant in 
the prohibition South. 

It is certain that if the people are forced to make their own drinks 
the vilest kind of substitutes will take the place of the mild beverages 
now consumed. 

The use of drugs in “dry” territory is rapidly increasing. 
practice is becoming so widespread that its effect is alarming. 

There is no doubt but that prohibition is in a great measure 
responsible for these conditions. In committing an acknowledged drug 
addict to the Metropolitan Hospital Magistrate Simms of New York 
blamed the increased use of drugs on prohibition, pointing out the 
relationship between prohibition and habit-forming drugs and the 
danger of narcotics as substitutes for alcoholic beverages. 

If we are to do away with drunkenness and the use of drugs, let 
us adopt some preventative that will successfully cope with the situa- 
tion. Prohibition as a cure simply increases the evil. 


# ¢£¢ 


OU know my stand in favor of personal freedom, and my objec- 
tions to the attempt to regulate personal habits by majority vote, 

no matter how the majority may be obtained. Besides this, the fact 
is that prohibition, whether general or local, simply means the creation 
of deceit, the breaking of the law, the impossibility of its enforcement 
and the substitution of the worst form of poisonous drinks for ordinary 
drinking.” —Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor. 
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The 


‘ DO not believe in prohibition as a restrictive measure, or as a means 
of reform. I am entirely committed to local option with a high 
license and careful police supervision—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


& ¢$.¢ 


s \ MN E ought not to subordinate the privileges of the sober man to 
the reformation of the drunkard.—Sir Matth. W. Ridley, M. P. 


Economists and Press Favor Prohibition Commission 


O numerous and startling have been the stories 

regarding the operation of Prohibition ‘laws 

and the methods of evading these laws that 

newspapers and men in public life have re- 
cently suggested the appointment of a federal com- 
mission to make an unprejudiced investigation of the 
question, James M. Allison, New York correspon- 
dent of the Cincinnati Times-Star, in a late article 
said: 

“Some remarks of Earl J. Hadley, Public Eco- 
nomist, on prohibition might not fit into the text 
books of the extremists on either side of the ques- 
tion, yet they seem to point to a matter which is 
worth consideration, “Many thoughtful persons,” 
he says, “have come to the conclusion, irrespective 
of personal views on the subject, that a national com- 
mission should be appointed to investigate the whole 
field of prohibition legislation and action, so that Con- 
gress might reach a matured rather than an impetu- 
ous decision. A commission of this sort, it is be- 
lieved, should consider not only the extent of ‘dry’ 
sentiment but also the practical operation of prohibi- 
tion; its benefits and its flaws, the associated ques- 
tions of revenue and compensation to vested liquor 
interests, sporadic or ingeniously organized methods 
of evading the law—in fact, should compile for Con- 
gress some authentic basis of action. It is held that 
neither side of the controversy could well object 


to this plan, since arguments of facts or data, if 
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sound, would benefit by examination. If either side 
feared scrutiny, then that in itself would mitigate 
against the case. Prohibitionists might combat what 
they regarded as the moral injury of delay; on the 
other hand it is believed that such a result would 
be more than offset by the political injury of haste 
in tampering with the Constitution.” 


Toledo Times Favors Commission. 


The Toledo Times goes more deeply into the dis- 
cussion: 

“The favorable report of the judiciary committee 
of the national house of representatives upon the 
bill providing for nation-wide prohibition by amend- 
ment to the constitution, is the latest evidence of 
progress in Congress along prohibitory lines. 

“The present status of this legislation reminds us 
of the statement recently made by Monsignor Wil- 
liam T. Russell, pastor of St. Patrick’s Catholic 
church at Washington, and newly appointed bishop 
of Charleston, South Carolina, urging a referendum 
of the bill, pending in Congress for prohibition in 
the District of Columbia. 

“*There is no principle of American government 
more elemental,’ said he, ‘and none more essential, 
than that there should be no legislation pertaining 
to the individual without a orig or representa- 
tion,’ 

“Tf this be true of prohibition in the District of 


Columbia, when enacted by Congress, it must be 
emphatically true of nation-wide prohibition by 
means of a constitutional amendment. The latter 
proposes that the state legislatures, and not the 
people of the states most concerned, shall determine 
the prohibition issue. Arizona is to say what Ohio 
shall do, Alabama what New York shall do, and so 
on. There is no desire or intention on the part of 
the prohibitionists to submit the question, so far 
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as this bill is concerned, 
states or the nation. 
Inasmuch as the progress thus far made goes no 
farther than to postpone consideration of the problem 
until the new Congress meets, it would seem timely 
and profitable meanwhile to obtain some official light 
upon it. This is an era in which almost every public 
question is referred to some commission or other 
for investigation and report, and certainly no living 
problem needs more dispassionate, unprejudiced and 
authoritative investigation than the prohibition 
question. sf 


“Official Light Could Do No Harm.” 


“For nearly a hundred years candid consideration 
of this question has been compelled to rely for en- 
lightenment upon the alleged facts presented by 
emotional agitators on the one hand and by selfish 
interests on the other. Mr. Hobson says that eighty 


to the people of the 


per cent of all the crime and misery existing in the: 


country is due to the abuse of alcoholic beverages. 
On the other side, some statisticians of equal personal 
reputation declare that not more than ten per cent of 
these afflictions are attributable to this cause. Such 
a vast difference. in the conclusions of men examining 
the same problem and trying to solve it with equal 
honesty, surely suggests that official light upon it 
could do no harm, and in all probability would be 
productive of much good. 

“Inasmuch as the present Congress will not go 
farther with the subject than to pass the pending 
bill through the House, the next Congress could not 
perform a better service than: to “authorize a national 
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inquiry into the whole problem, before undertaking 
further legislation. "This inquiry would be instituted 
by able and unprejudiced men under appointment of 
the president, and their findings would be a source 
of needed enlightenment to champions of both sides 
of the question in the future. 

“The suggestion has the merit of justice to both 
parties to the controversy. So great an issue would 


surely be reasonably subjected to official investiga- 
tion—something it has never heretofore been pri- 
vileged to receive. We have abundant statistics and 
volumes of assertions by enthusiasts on both sides of 
the question, but no facts evolved from a government 
investigation. The next Congress will have an op- — 
portunity in the latter direction which, if acted upon, 
could not fail to promote the interests of the counters ; 


© 


moral and economical. hs aa § 

“This suggestion is offered for what it is worth, 
but in the belief that it is worth far more than most — 
of the measures which have thus. far been adopted, net 
on both sides of the issue, to sothe the prone ice 
volved in national prohibition.” 

Another economist in the person of Dr, Thoms 
Adams of Yale, has endorsed the movement. In re- — 
porting a recent speech of Dr. Adams, the New York 
Tribune said: VEO e's: 

“Dr. Thomas Sewall Adams, professor oe politcal it 
economy in Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity, told the life insurance presidents convened 
at the Hotel Astor recently that there ought to be 
not only a permanent commission to take the tariff 
out of politics, but one also to study the effects 
of prohibition, _ 

HIN permanent commission,’ he said, ‘instructed & 
ascertain with cold-blooded impartiality the effects 
of tariff legislation could go a long way toward tak- 
ing the tariff out of politics. The same is true of 
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prohibition. It would be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter for a board of scientifically minded men to ascer- 25 
tain with reasonable accuracy how far prohibition 
does actually BrOReDE st particular places.’ ” } 


“Land of the Free” 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


Our forefathers kicked the lining out of King 
George because they objected to government without 
representation and objected to their tea being taxed. “ 
But what would they have done if the ‘government _ mi 
which gave them no representation and no vote had Me 
prohibited the sale of tea and denied them the use 4 
of the beverage? Yet that is just what has happened — 
in the District of Columbia when the Senate passed - 
the Sheppard bill. Are there no Americans left in 


_America? 


Thought He Meant “Drei” 


[Birmingham News.] 


“No, I don’t speak German, but I got along pretty — } 
well in Berlin without knowing the language.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes; for instance, one day I wanted a drink and 
I went into a beer garden and said to the waiter: 
‘Look here, old man, I’m dry! Do you understand? 
Dry!’ And the next minute he came back with three 
beers.” 










Safety of 


HE following account of how carefully wine 

casks for the French army are handled is 

an excerpt from “Feeding a Million,” by 

Eleanor Franklin Egan, in the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

And almost immediately I came upon another 
minor but highly important economy, French wine 
casks are magnificent things. They are made of 
seasoned wood, and are often bound in brass with 
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twisted thongs or some other kind of ornamental 
hoops. The older they get the better they are. 
New wood does something to wine that it shouldn't; 
T do not know what it is, but it is something very 
undesirable. Now France has never found it neces- 
sary before to transport a million and a half liters 





“THE OTHER SIDE 


of wine in casks every day, and the question of casks 
is a serious one. The wine is sent from the sources 
of supply to the distribution centers in large tanks 
on flat cars—not unlike oil tanks, except that they 
are made of wood and are squat and rather quaint, 
instead of being made of steel in elongated and 
altogether utilitarian-looking form. Casks is the 
word—not tanks. 


“Take Care of the Casks!”’ 


From these giant casks the wine is pumped into 
smaller casks, the size of a coal-oil barrel, and these 
smaller casks go to the front. In the big ware- 
room where they were filling these—through a dozen 
sections of hose attached to the gigantic tubs on the 
railroad—I noticed the sign painted on each end of 
each of them: “Soldiers! Attention! If You Want 
Wine Take Care of the Casks!” It was exclamatory 
—imperative. 

Then I passed on down the steps and into a vast 
cooperage shop, where the busy kunk-kunk of ham- 
mer and chisel was making a merry din on hoops 
and staves. New casks? Not at all. The coopers 
were engaged in repairing old ones that had been 
broken in transportation. They are worth their 
weight in wine a good many times over. Every smal- 
lest bit of the fine old wine-soaked wood is utilized, 
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ARMERS—of the country, and city, varieties— 
F in prohibition states, are going to cultivate a 
new crop, following the enactment of “bone- 
dry” legislation aimed to forbid the “importation of 
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How To Grow Liquor At Home 


AW A 

NOPE ! ALL WRONG! 
TAKING HOME HIS 9G 
ALLOW ANCE IN THE SHAPE 





liquor, even for personal use. They are going to 
raise—but let the Washington (D. C.) Times tell 
about it. The Times relates: 

Let the nation go dry, if it-will, you can meet the 
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and when enough broken staves are collected they 
are made into kegs,—wee, tiny ones sometimes. 
This, also, was both amazing and amusing when 
one thought of the almighty cost and waste of war; 
but only because an American knows nothing at all 
about wine. One would think that the millions of 
poilus would be glad to get their wine in any kind of 


receptacle. But no; even to bottle it is an offense. 


There is 
enough whiskey 
in bond in Eng- 
land to last three 
years. Here’s 


some of it. 


Photo by 
Underwood & Underwood. 











The Frenchman is brought up from infancy on his 
light native wine. If the wine was not properly 
handled there would be one grand ruction in the 
ranks—and a sick French Army, perhaps. The ques- 
tion of health enters in every calculation of the 


Commissary Department. 


problem with the South-American ilex plant, com- 
and 


monly known as “Paraguay tea,” the only 
original parlor window distillery. 
Within a short time Amalgamated lex stock, 


which has not yet been listed on any stock exchange, 
probably will be offered the American people. 

Tex samples are now on exhibition, under United 
States Government patronage, in the grounds of the 
Botanic Garden, First street and Pennsylvania avenue 
northwest. 

The ,ilex plant is the thing which has made Par- 
aguay the despair of the prohibitionists. With an ilex 
plant growing in your front window, any old time is 
cocktail time and your “afternoon tea” is growing 
right on the bush. 

The ilex looks somewhat like a laurel plant. When 
the tired business man of South America sends his 
wife to the country and decides to go on a regular 
bender, he pulls off a handful of ilex leaves, makes 
himself a pot of good, strong tea and telephones the 
boys to drop in. 

The quality of the jag producer, however, is rather 
tropical. Its consumption is something of a cross 
between eating elephant-ear and inhaling volcano 
smoke. Its effects are such that one is inclined to 
defy the janitor, hold out on the rent man, and 
declare war on Japan, It’s a little sultry. 

Owing to popular ignorance of the qualities of the 
ilex plant, the specimen now grown in the Botanic 
Garden has been permitted to reach maturity, without 
protection of a squad of police guard. 

Still, it’s rather thrilling to consider the possibilities 
of the ilex party of 1920, which could get by legally 
as a “tea party.” 

The prohibitionists probably would pause and con- 
sider. 

We're rather touchy about our tea. 


1776. 


Remember 





A Good Celler 


[Richmond (Va.) Times-Democrat.] 
“Is this cellar perfectly dry?” inquired the pros- 
pective purchaser. 
“Well,” responded the talented agent, 
knowing wink, “it always had been until the prohi- 
bition law went into effect.” 
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Senator From “Dry” 


HE Prohibitionists’ war on 
liberty 


individual 
a crusade against 
liquor; then they fought tobacco; next 
Sunday baseball and moving pictures; and 
now they intend’ to try to close all theaters. United 
States Senator Porter McCumber, of “dry” North 
Dakota, recently said, in Congress: 

“The best thing that could ever happen the 
American people would be the closing of every 
theater and place of amusement in the United States 
for ten years. There should be a closed’ season that 
would allow the people to regain some of their old 
stability, some of their old composure, that would 
allow them time to accustom their minds to the con- 


began with 


sideration of the real things in life rather than the 
artificial things,’ 


’ 


It’s Easy Money 
The present mood 


Senator. 


of Congress is propitious, 
Why not put through a bill making it a 
felony to write, or present, or read a play? 

Congress is engaged in an effort to regulate per- 
sonal conduct by destroying personal liberty. If 
there are Americans so unregenerate, so thought- 
less, that they would rather see a play discussing 
some general and immutable truth than to hear a 
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McCumber in full cry, should not the law take 
them in charge? 

There are persons, not a few, who are shame- 
lessly familiar with numerous dramatists and who 
could not, right off the bat as it were, tell you who 
Porter McCumber is, and where he hails from, and 
what he does to get a living in these days of high 
cost when potatoes retail at the price of big red 
apples and half of the population is buying shoes 
without leather soles because they can be had for 
$3.50. 

If Congress, moved to action by the not quite 
justly celebrated eloquence of Mr. McCumber, should 
shut up the theaters everyone would know who 
McCumber is, at least, and as he is the real thing 
in the way of a Woolly West United Statesman, 
everyone would be thinking of at least one real thing 
when dwelling upon the reform and the reformer. 

“Hamlet,” you understand, is an artificial thing. 
Sixteen columns of flapdoodle “extended to the 
record” by a United States Senator rising to a point 
of personal privilege, or rising to a fly, is among 
the great and vital actualities of our day. As it as, 
obviously, only when there is no possibility of 
amusement that the masses will concern themselves 
as they should with meaty discourse, such as the 











The Popular Form of Prohibition 
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This is one form of “dryness” that has always secured support because 
it made voting dry possible and provided the voter with his favorite drink. 








North Dakota Wars on Theatres 


Senator from—North Dakota, isn’t it?—is prepared 
to provide, it is high time to shut up every show 
shop in the land. Such action would fit with the 
general program of interference with the individual 
in which Congress has been interested.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“Prohibition Prohibits” 
[Minneapolis Labor Record.] 
Johnny Whipple used to sell good Rye 
Until the County voted dry; 
And now the people come to buy 
Some booze that tastes like Lewis lye, 
“Prohibition Prohibits.” 


They pay two dollars for a quart 

That makes them fight and makes them snort, 

And makes them sleep to wake in court; 

But John should care, he’s never short, 
“Prohibition Prohibits.” 


Since he quit selling good old ale, 

He’s busy raking in the kale 

And all his patrons go to jail; 

Yet still the boob reformers wail, 
“Prohibition Prohibits.” 


Even the Camel Drinks 


Concerning the fact that the Prohibition party has 
adopted the camel as its national emblem, the New 
York Herald states: 

It is not known whether the camel has been con- 
sulted by the prohibition party, and if it hasn’t been, 
said party is taking a chance. 
anything. No less an authority than “Bill” Snyder, 
keeper of all sorts of quadrupeds in the menagerie 
in Central Park, unblushingly states that he has seen 
a camel drink beer. On other occasions when a 
“toofie’ played particular havoc with the alleged 
animated water wagon, “Bill” says brandy has been 
administered with good results. If those things be 


right, somebody connected with the prohibition party — 


is wrong. 

Of course, one must look at this matter in a broad 
minded manner. In years gone ‘by the fountain, 
gushing forth the pure and crystal like water, has 
stood for all that the prohibitionists desired. Evi- 
dently the fountain became disabled, for soon the 
pump took its place. Pumps will run dry, and when 
the prohibition pump acted like all other pumps 
the poor camel was picked upon. 

It must be remembered that ‘there are two kinds 
of camels. The first is the Arabian camel, which 
boasts of but one hump, and is known among desert 
ships as a dromedary. Then there is the Asiatic 


. camel, who spots the dromedary one hump and with 


his two humps is known as a member of the Bactrian 
species. Perhaps the two humps can carry more 
water than the one humper. The sober rascal with 
the one hump had a stomach which, when drawn qn 
paper, closely resembles three links. If the pro- 
hibitionists adopt that camel the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows may object. ; 





HOW DRY IT IS IN KANSAS. 
[Salina (Kan,) Union.] 
The drought has reached the stage in this section 


where the fish appear at the farmhouses asking for 
a drink. 





A drink may mean © 
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Preparedness Is Impossible Without the Latter 


By DANIEL RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘True Patriotism,’’ Etc. 


NE hears continuously of the evils attributed to the use (in reality the must necessarily grapple with sordid finance occasionally, he may want to 
abuse) of alcohol. They are heralded from pulpit and platform by know how he is to replace that $95,000,000 of Prohibition drink money.” 
advocates of prohibition laws—futile efforts to save mankind from Since January 1, 1907, ethyl alcohol that has been “denatured,” that is, made 


the consequences of its own indiscretions. Little, however, has been unfit for drinking, is permitted to be used without payment of any internal revenue 
told of alcohol’s tremendous utility and possibilities in other than the beverage tax in the arts and industries and for the generation of heat, light and power. 
field and, while the scope of this article will be confined to that phase of the In one form or another it enters into the composition or perfection of innumerable 
question, the thought suggests itself that the facts submitted below demand important commodities, among which may be mentioned varnishes, paints, sul- 
serious reflection on the part of the proponents of “dry” statutes which since 1914 phuric-ether, chloroform, medicinal extracts, explosives, hats, soaps, jewelry, 
(despite nicely worded provisions permitting the manufacture and sale of alcohol tobacco, picture frames, imitation-leather, artificial silk, vinegar, deodorizers, 
for non-drinking purposes) have caused the dismantling or conversion to . shoe-polishes, ete. Alcohol is also. an- ideal -non-freezing agent and as such 


other usages of plants capable of pro- is universally favored for automobile 
ducing over 50,000,000 gallons annually! ; W 5) 6 99? radiator-solutions; and it is rapidly 
Ethyl aleohol—the ordinary com- ho Ss Back of the Drys 4 gaining popularity as a carbon-remover 





* ‘mercial article—is essentially a farm and primer for engines and for window 
product. Its source is inexhaustible for cleansing and other every-day uses. 
the simple reason that while the sun Although its utilization for heat, 
shines and rain falls nature produces light and power has not in this country 
alcohol—and laughs at man-made laws. been developed along extensive com- 
It may be distilled from any sugar or mercial lines (due partly to the’ past— 
starch-bearing grains, plants and vege- gone forever—cheapness of gasoline) 
tables. The base utilized in practically eminent engineers predict that it will be 
all present-day American processes is the fuel of the near future, adaptable 
cane and beet molasses or corn and the either alone or in combination with 
resultant distillate is chemically, physi- other substances to the needs of both 
cally and otherwise identical. Under the motorist and the housewife. As a 
stringent laws and regulations the United fuel it possesses many exclusive advan- 
States Government controls absolutely tages, not the least of which are uni- 
the operation of all ethyl alcohol dis- formity and cleanliness; and, as regards 
tilleries and collects a tax of approxi- safety, it is mixable with water in all 
mately $2.10 on every gallon made. For proportions so that it can be readily 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the diluted and rendered. non-combustible. 
tax from distilled spirits and fermented Likewise, alcohol vapor is so light that it 
liquors amounted to exactly $247,453,- is diffused by the slightest air-current— 
543.52, or over 25 per cent of the total such as a person would create in passing 
governmental revenue for that period. through a room—while that given off by 
Referring to this income and estimating gasoline tends to remain for some time 
that $95,000,000 of it will be lost by the unmixed with air and is susceptible to 
proposed Federal Act prohibiting ship- 3 Pees ignition even in cases where the flame 
ments of alcoholic liquor for personal “Alcohol is absolutely indispensable to the manufacture of the is many feet distant from the point of 
use into “prohibition” states (even only kind of powder that can be used by the United States Army evaporation. In fact, it has been said 
though the laws of any such state specifi- and Navy. In case of war, the present production of alcohol of alcohol that, as a general fuel, it can 
eae ee ork orld, would be hopelessly inadequate for that purpose. Two years, and be made. almost, ‘fool proof.” So far 
in its leading editorial on February 23, x so good; but should practical experi- 
1916, said: perhaps more, would be required to restore the alcohol capacity fuente uieve tata aleoholic: produet 
“In joyous disregard of conse- already lost by the passage of state prohibition statutes. can solve the cheap fuel problem, where 
quences, Congress appears to have Could an enemy of our country, therefore, accom- is the required supply of alcohol? The 
considered this subject only as a ° ‘ a Ne capacity of every still in the United 
iY a plish more for his cause than by bringing about the mete) hs aaa ak 

moral, social and political problem, e ; srs ¥ States would not approximate the amount 

with a suggestion on the side that enactment of dry laws? Are sinister influences of gasoline now consumed in the City of 

: the action taken was an excellent now at work in that direction ?’’ New York alone. It is difficult to under- 
joke upon the Prohibitionists whose DANIEL RUSSELL, in The Modern City, Official Organ of the stand, therefore, why anti-liquor prop- 
| cellars have never gone dry. When League of American Municipalities. agandists should be so indifferent to 





the bill gets to the President, who 


(Continued on page 2) 
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N looking for an argument against prohibition, 

one has only to cite the case of Maine. Maine 

was the first state to go “dry.” That happened 

way back in 1851. But is Maine really “dry”? 
Let the answer be the following story in the Bangor 
(Maine) Commercial: 

During a casual visit to the county commissioner’s 
office in the court house Wednesday afternoon, a 
Commercial reporter learned that the activities of 
the liquor-deputies are costing the county the snug 
little sum of $300 a week. 

There are fifteen deputies, each drawing $3.00 a 
day and their expenses, which are limited by law to 
such items as team hire, travel, etc. At the first of 
the year, some of the deputies were inclined to 
fatten their expenses accounts, but as Commissioners 
Rich and Stephens have both been deputy sheriffs 
themselves, they had an idea of how much expenses 
of this kind should be, and pruned the bills and they 
also compelled the deputies to make an itemized 
account of their expenditures, instead of sending in 
a lump sum for their journeys and team hire. 

Mr. Rich further informed the Commercial that 
the county has made an appropriation of $15,000 for 
enforcement for each of the two years of 1917 and 
1918, which is about $288 a week. The cost is 


Maine County Pays Liquor Inspectors $300 a 


slightly greater than that now, and there is no 
knowing how much greater it may be, asthe sheriff 
has the privilege of putting on as many liquor 
deputies as he thinks necessary. 

Commissioner Rich recalled that the most strenu- 
ous enforcement campaign that he has ever known 
was that of the Sturgis era, and at that period, he 













Here is the pro- 
hibitionist’s solu- 
tion to the prob- 
lem. 





recalls, there were more kitchen bars and under- 
ground methods of obtaining vile whiskey than at 
any other time in his recollection, while the practice 
of dope taking flourished, 

Commissioner Farrar was enthusiastic over the 
idea of a county farm for inebriates, which, he said, 
is a crying need here> in Penobscot county. He 
says that unless such a farm as this is provided, it 








will be necessary to enlarge the county jail at a cost 
of $75,000 or $80,000. A county farm would build 
up inebriates instead of breaking them down by 
confinement: within the four walls of a jail, he says, — 
and they would return to the world with increased 
will power instead of a weakened physique which 
makes it harder for them to work, and easier to 
take a drink and fall into the hands of the yea Ms 
again. sad 
Strangely enough, there seemed to be, to the com- 
missioners, no incongruity in the idea of spending a 
$30,000 to drive liquor from Penobscot county and at 
the same time making provision for enlarging the 








county jail and building a county farm for inebriates. ‘ 
A hearing was held before the judiciary committee = 
of the legislature Wednesday on the act to authorize 
the county of Penobscot to borrow $20,000 for the 
purchase of a county farm of inebriates when mem- 
bers of the board of county commissioners appeared 4 
in favor of the measure which was opposed by 
James M. Gillin, city solicitor of Bangor, and Hon. ‘4 
Jake erBasss ! 
# 


The commissioners evidently are of the belief that 
the county is not going to get much benefit from — 
the $30,000 which is to be paid for the services ae 
expenses of liquor deputies. 


eae 








WAR! !!-— AND ALCOHOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


the bearing which the settlement of the fuel 
question may have upon their project. In advo- 
cating laws which, under current conditions, can 
but reduce the output of alcohol and increase its 
price; they are not only retarding an industrial 
development vitally important to the world gen- 
erally, but are placing obstacles in the way of 
removing alcohol from the beverage list. In other 
words, would not the adoption of an alcohol fuel 
—in a large measure at least—settle the “booze” 
question? Is it possible that the agitation has 
been so commercialized that a suggestion for its 
termination other than by arbitrary legislation 
would not be entertained? 

Alcohol is an essential ingredient in the pro- 
duction of smokeless powder—and that is the only 
kind used in modern warfare. Two pounds of it 
are required to make one pound of powder, and 
every time a giant howitzer is fired about a barrel 
(50 gallons) of alcohol is consumed. The New 
York American on May 8, 1916, published a special 
article which attracted nation-wide attention 
entitled “The Alcohol Industry and Prepared- 
ness,” in which Col. E. J. Moore, named therein as 
an acknowledged authority on the subject, esti- 
mated that the present annual output of alcohol 
in this country would not be sufficient to supply 
one-third of the smokeless powder used in a four- 
days’ engagement at Verdun—during which large 
calibre guns were discharged 4,000,000 times! 
Expressed differently, if the yearly production of 
every alcohol plant now operating in the United 
States should be converted into smokeless powder 
there would not be enough of the explosive pro- 
duced for one week’s heavy engagement! On 
this topic Hon. W. L. Saunders, President of the 
American Institute of Naval Engineers and a 
member of the Naval Advisory Board, has been 
quoted as stating unequivocally that if the United 
States now required ammunition to the extent 
actually consumed in one day’s bombardment at 
Verdun it would take practically five years to 
furnish it! 

The results thus far obtained in the European 





war by Germany are substantially due to its inde- 
pendence of other nations for munitions. In that 
country the conservation of the alcohol supply is 
a matter of nearly as much concern to the empire 
as its army and navy. The elder Emperor, realiz- 
ing that some day his country might be forced to 
be self-dependent and resourceful within its own 
borders, inaugurated an elaborate system of gov- 


ernmental guardianship of the alcohol industry \ 


which has since been strictly maintained. The 
German distiller (and all large German farms have 
their alcohol-stills) is required to account for every 
gallon, turn back to the soil all waste-material 
and is paid a bounty to encourage a maximum 
output. Can anyone now wonder why the Kaiser 
has consistently frowned upon prohibition? In 
normal times the statistics show that Germany 
had 6,000 stills busily turning out alcohol. Who 
knows how many she has now? The fact remains 
that Britannia may rule the waves until the crack 
of doom, but that will not prevent the manufac- 
ture of German alcohol, which means power—- 
and powder. In fact, it is reasonable to suggest 
that Germany and her allies would already have 
been defeated but for the potatoes and beets she 
planted long ago and her years of patient effort 
to increase their yield of alcohol. The other 
warring nations reflect this thought by their 
frantic attempts to divert alcohol supplies to their 
munition factories. As an illustration, since the 
outbreak of hostilities England has been forced 


to import and is still importing vast quantities - 


of powder. Finding this source insufficient, she 
has recently taken over all distilleries for the 
purpose of safe-guarding her now vitally im- 
portant alcohol production. Furthermore, al- 
though France commandeered all domestic spirits, 
the amount procured proved to be infinitesimal— 


hence its enormous purchases of alcohol in the / 


United States. Again, the failure of the great 
Russian armies to hold the advantages gained in 
the early days of the conflict has been attributed 
solely to the lack of munitions—principally nitro- 
cellulose (alcohol) powder. 

Query: How much powder will Uncle Sam need 
during the next decade, and where is he to get the 
alcohol out of which to make it? Large distilleries 





















































are not built in a day—two and perhaps three years 
would be more like it under existing labor and 
material market conditions. ‘ 4. 

What doth it profit a nation if it  uiaets dey 
state and thereby lose the wherewith to bi can 
enemy from invading it? 

Does not wisdom demand that the United te 
States should first provide for powder and 1 keep 
IT dry? 


“4 ore 





reading by a vote of 127 to 72, the poorest showing eh 
made for the proposed legislation since 1911. “The — t 
fate of local option,” says the Gazette Times, “was 
decided in the May primaries of 1916 when the mem- 
bers of the present House were nominated.” 


to submit to a vote of the people; while in Illinois, 
all anti-liquor legislation was dropped from the 
legislative calendar. : Be 


OTe hull 


{Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
One thing we like about prohibition is tee é 
number of large cities will soon be dry and will 
have nothing on Yap Center, Kan., where a pool hall 


is a hell hole, and where the Me of cea 
is prohibited by law. ; 


Now You Said It 


[Louisville Courier Teuchal: J \. 

It-is now said that William Jennings Bryan may re 

a candidate of the Prohibition party in the next 
presidential campaign. Admirable arrangement 
Both the party and the candidate are too used to 
defeat to ie it to heart. 7 



















Guido Bruno Describes the G 


OLUMES of criticism have been written 
about “Billy” Sunday, but it remained for 
Guido Bruno to lift the veneer and expose 


the coarse reactionism of the man beneath.’ 


The following paragraphs are excerpts from Bruno’s 
article, “Billy Sunday, Who Makes Religion Pay,” 
in the April issue of Pearson’s Magazine. The 
writer is quoting Sunday: 

“God grants you his grace on earth and you must 
be content to accept it, no matter what it is. You 
may think that the reward for your work on earth 


‘is not adequate to the services rendered, but God 


knows better than you and therefore you cannot get 
into heaven if you revolt against your superiors 
here on earth, Life is short, and if you walk in the 
way of the Lord he will provide you with all you 
need. He will feed you, he will clothe you, he 
will shelter you and think always of the 
joys of heaven awaiting you after your death.” 


Calls It “Dope” 


The gospel of Billy Sunday is hypnotic dope, con- 
tinues Bruno. 

Is it not plain why John D. Junior was most 
willing to be Billy Sunday’s sponsor in New York? 
Do’ you understand why business men and factory 
owners are his staunch supporters? Billy makes 
their wage-slaves spiritually submissive and this is 





THE OTHER SIDE 








their dearest wish, especially in our present stressful 
days, when the real Jesus, the rebel against riches, 
the fighter for humanity, is brought nearer than ever 
to the workers’ hearts by noble men and women 
who do not hesitate to give their lives for the real 
welfare of their fellows by endeavoring to bring 
about the “Kingdom of Man Upon Earth.” 

Four sermons of Billy Sunday I heard, and in each 
of them he thundered against “the spirit of re- 
bellion” imported into this country by foreign emi- 
grants. 

The most damnable places on earth in Billy 
Sunday’s mind and in his sermons are saloons. 
Whenever he has a chance to put in a slander against 
the saloon-keeper, against the bartender, against the 
man who drinks his glass of beer or of whiskey, he 
foams at the mouth with poisonous froth, and spits 
the venom stored up in his soul for twenty long 
years into the faces of the sellers and users of 
alcohol. 

It is quite obvious that he would like to cast out 
the evil spirit, which makes men assemble sociably 
to talk over politics and social problems. Isn’t the 
saloon the only meeting place in the United States 
for persons who are independent in thought, who 
don’t bow to restrictions imposed by. religious belief 
or by nationality or race? Isn’t the saloon the 
gathering place of men who cannot afford club fees 








MAROONE 


DIDN'T LEAVE 
US ANY THING 


TO DRINK?! 


GOOD NIGHT! 


ial prohibition. 











[Morning Telegraph, N. Y. City.] 
Bryan is the paradox of his age. He makes more 
foolish proposals and does less harm than any other 
human being that ever lived. 





Bring On the War 

[Los-Angeles Times.] 

The talk of William Jennings Bryan in time of 

war would amount to sedition. It might be neces- 
sary to send him out of the country. 











ospel of Billy Sunday 


and who wish to meet their fellows and talk with 
them as free men? Wasn’t the saloon in the United 
States the starting point of all movements of political 
Wasn’t the old-fashioned tavern 
the assembly room of the fathers of our republic; 


and social reform? 


of the men who drafted the Declaration of In- 
dependence ? 

Billy Sunday preaches the old vulgar Pauline 
Christianity of the Salvation Army. 
he lashes his audience with words and with gestures. 
Like the Indian fakir he tries to cast out demons 
without first ascertaining that there are demons to 


Mercilessly 


be cast out. 


Describes Sunday’s Methods. 


His torrent of speech astonishes his listeners; his 
vulgar language embarrasses them; the truth of. his 
admonitions convinces them; his illogical deductions 
confuse them; his funny stories, gross “bon mots,” 
make them smile and laugh. Pathetic little tales of 
the cheapest Sunday-school variety bring tears to 
the eyes of his simple, honest listeners. Coldly and 
with the eyes of a master he weighs emotion against 
emotion. He studies his effects. He is an unsur- 
passed master of breaking off abruptly when an 
emotional zenith has been reached. 

There are generally some religious cranks in an 
audience of ten thousand people; probably there are 
some thieves, some perjurers, some adulterers, and 
most likely a few of these sinners are weak in char- 
acter, repenting like little boys who fear a whipping. 
Such weaklings are Sunday’s first victims. 





Prohibition and Liquor Revenues 


A correspondent of the New York Sun calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while internal revenue returns 
for the year ended June 30, 1915, showed a falling 
off in taxes on intoxicating liquors, the returns for 
1916 showed an increase. The falling off was at- 
tributed to the growth of prohibition sentiment. 

The report of the commissioner for the fiscal year 
1916 shows that although state-wide prohibition laws 
went into effect on January 1, 1916, in the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Oregon, South Carolina 
and Washington, with a total population of 9,000,000, 
there has been an increase of $23,000,000 in the taxes 
paid on distilled and fermented liquors. “If pro- 
hibition was the cause of the decline in the receipts 
from liquor taxes in 1915, was the addition of 9,000,- 
000 population to prohibition territory the cause 
of the increase in 1916?” the correspondent inquires. 

Possibly industrial depression caused the falling 
off for 1915, and industrial prosperity brought about 
the increase for 1916. Who knows?—Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening. 





Blackberry Wine “Jags” 


Under national prohibition citizens would be en- 
titled to manufacture all the home-made wine they 
desired. Blackberry wine would be much in favor, 
for blackberries are plentiful. 

The Tacoma News describes the results of some 
blackberry wine on children of “dry” Washington 
State, as follows: 

An 11-year-old boy. together with several “guests,” 
are at a hospital under the care of a physician today 
as a result of drinking too much blackberry wine 
yesterday afternoon, while the parents of one of the 
boys had gone shopping. The wine was two years 
old and is said to have had a wonderful “kick.” 
The youngster broke up the chicken house and killed 
the rabbits of the boy who was treating, and then 
fell in a stupor in a potato patch, 
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REPAREDNESS. 

Saving for the arid Day. 

These are the phases, which, according to 
dealers in the towns down the river who 
are selling huge quantities of liquor, mostly in pint 
bottles, to men supposed to be bootleggers, actuate 
their customers. The Ironton, Ohio, Register gives 
the following in an account of the preparedness 
tush which is now in progress. 

With the knowledge that West Virginia is to go 
bone dry July 1, when the new Reed amendment to 
the post-office appropriation bill goes into effect and 
that it will be impossible to ship liquor into that 
State openly, and that smuggling will be dangerous, 
the bootleggers tell the Ironton saloon men that they 
are storing much of the whiskey that they are buy- 
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PREPAREDNESS 
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ing and that others are buying it for their own per- 
sonal use and storing it away. 

Three of the Ironton saloons are doing a big 
business in this trade and it is estimated that \each 
one of them send out daily, more than 100 gallons 
of bottled whiskey in suit case packages, 39 pints 
to the package. The West Virginia men use the 
N. & W. to depart from the city, and it is no rare 
sight to see 40 or 50 suit cases lined up against the 
side of the station at train time. The men who 
carry the suit cases are of a half dozen nationalities 
with a large percentage of Hungarians and men of 
other foreign countries in the list of regular traders. 
Several women make trips with the men and carry 
their suit cases filled with liquor just the same as 
the men. 

Friends of the men say that they sell the whiskey 
to a certain circle of friends in the coal mines of 





the mountains and that they realize from $2 to $2.50 
per pint and from $4 to $5 per quart. .This is a 
profit of nearly 400 per cent as they buy the very 
cheapest brand of whiskey as a rule; though some 
buy the more expensive grades which is sold for a 
profit fully as large as that of the cheaper grades. 

The West Virginia “quart a month” law which 
goes into effect May 1 will have a slight effect on 
this trade by cutting down the size of the packages, 
but it is expected that not until the “bone-dry law” 
of the federal government goes into effect that the 
last of the bootleggers will leave Ironton. Ironton 
saloon men who have been catering to this kind of 
business predict that it will have the effect of bring- 
ing the prohibition question up again in West Vir- 
ginia and predict that the state will go “wet” by a 
big majority.—Huntington Herald Dispatch. 


“Whining Cries from W. Va.” 


Similar conditions prevail in other states. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer has this to say: 


“Recalling the fable of the frogs who were dis- 
satisfied with King Log and were punished by having 
King Stork set over them, are whining cries from 
West Virginia, where a revolt is being organized 
against the imposition of the harsh terms of the 
“bone-dry” prohibition amendment voted by Con- 
gress. After two short years’ experience with the 
prohibition that is attended by bootleggers, blind 
tigers and other forms of illicit sale of intoxicants, 
the general assembly voted to legalize what is widely 
known as “quart-a-month” prohibition. In other 
words, the bibulous West Virginian, whose heart 
panteth for strong waters, was to be permitted to 
import one full quart of distilled spirits each lunar 
and calendar month. This act, gratefully received 
and lustily cheered, becomes effective on May 2. 


“But, alas, on July 1 will come the legal enliven- 
ing of the federal law, now dormant, and it will 
become a crime to ship usquebaugh, spirits, corn 
brandy or any other form of upsetting beverages 
into the mountain state. The harassed citizen 
thereof, as will be seen through simple calculation, 
will get but two quarts when the federal desiccating 
simoon will begin to blow, drying up the land and 
shriveling up the soul of the merry-makers, 


“Tt is not to be wondered at that there is a turn- 
ing to minds trained in the law to ask whether a 
mere amendment to a postoffice bill at Washington 
strides paramount to a regular statute passed in due 
form in the Statehouse at Charleston, Determined 
men there have highly resolved that they will fight 
for the quart-a-month enactment until the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been reached and 
appeal made unto it.” 





Whether West Virginia prohibition has prohibited _ 
may be determined from the following, a dispatch 
from Wheeling, W. Va., to the Pittsburg Times: _ 4 

“Sheriff Howard Tasthins placed several cots in rR 
the county jail to accommodate prisoners who have wi Vb 
not been assigned to cells because of the present | 
crowded condition as a result of the numerous raids — 
by prohibition forces yesterday and Saturday. There 
are 105 prisoners in jail, the largest in the al 
of the county. The jail contains but 79 cells” 

And the Clarksburg, W. Va., Exponent remarks > — UE 

“Many experts on both sides of the alcohol ques~_ vi 
tion doubt whether the nation is ready for so rigid brid 
a measure as the Reed amendment. It carries to — 
the limit the principle announced recently — by the — 
Supreme Court, that a state has the right to prohibit 

































































the liquor traffic absolutely within its boundaries, 
and no other state may invade that right. As ae? 


“The new law reinforces the legislation of th 


them. It provides that neither liquor nor liquor 
advertising may be sent into any “dry” state. Thus 
it automatically shuts off liquor importations 
many states which, while they are forbidden’ the: : 
manufacture and sale of liquor within their juris~_ 


diction, have permitted its importation by neta it 
for their private use. 





“There will now be fourteen states where it wil 
presumably be impossible for any citizen to get ; 
drink, Wealth and position will not avail. | 


and find himself stranded alcoholically as high and 
dry as the humblest laborer.” 








Time for a Pill 


A queer story was sent out of Charleston (Ill.) by 
the Associated Press. The story as it appeared in 
the Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat read as follows: 

The local option question has produced for this 
city, and practically the whole of Coles county, a 
question, which heretofore has never received the 
consideration of any one in this section of the state. 

The discovery was made in police court when wit- 
nesses told of one of the city’s leading citizens spend- 
ing a night distinguished by wild revelry and actually 
being intoxicated by a ninety-nine per cent pure grog 
pill. 

“Pill-jags” have become a rage, officials ‘learned. 
The grog, now being sold in capsule form, produces 
a fighting spirit in the neighborhood of 100 per cent. 
It consists of a powder meant to be mixed with liquid 
ingredients. 








Evidences taken in the cases of several “drunks” 
today indicated that the pill fiends save time and flirt 
with the undertaker by eating the powder. The re- 
sult is a marvelous jag of gigantic proportions in 
quick meter, equal to anything ever put out in a 
blind pig. 

The angle that puzzles the authorities most is the 
fact that the “jag pills” have been placed on the open 
market for sale with little chance to convict the 
dealer, because the law says “intoxicating liquors.” 
The powder is not a liquor, although intoxicating, 





“A Friend in Need” 
[‘‘Abe Martin,” Indianapolis News.] 


’ day’s comin’ when a feller with a quart’ll 
have more friends than th’ feller with a seven pas- 
senger car. 







A Model Youth 


He never drinks a drop, they say, 
He is a model lad, 
He throws a cigarette away, 
He has no habits bad. 


He never swears, he never chews, 
He couldn’t e’en say damn, ot 

He doesn’t care to hit the booze, 
He is his mamma’s lamb, 










He never quaffs a thing but rotten 
Nor strays from out the fold, 

His morals are as fine as silk— 
He’s only one year old. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


**We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’ 














Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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of American Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
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TOBACCO USERS: READ THIS 


HE guns of the common enemy have been turned on the tobacco 


industry, and the fight ison. The danger that has constantly lurked 
behind the prohibition movement is revealed in the thirty-nine bills now 


before state legislatures affecting the use, manufacture and sale of 


tobacco. 


The ever increasing number of “Anti-Tobacco” and “Anti-Cigarette 
Leagues” and the alarming wave of legislation aimed directly at the 
industry, have brought many manufacturers to a realization that the 
same type and same group of reformers that would prohibit beer, wine 
and whiskey, are equally determined to abolish tobacco. 


While fighting for prohibition of the legitimate liquor bisiness, the 
secret aims and object of these reformers might well be kept under 
cover, but the similarity of the attack and a comparison of the organiza- 
tions conducting the crusade, show that the agitation against tobacco 
comes from the same source as the agitation against liquor. 


If a law can be passed preventing newspapers from accepting liquor 
advertisements, what is to prevent these reform enthusiasts from a 
further censorship of the press in the passage of a law prohibiting the 
publication of tobacco advertisements ? 


In fact, tobacco is considered by many to be more injurious than 
liquor, and the enthusiasm of an anti-tobaccoist recently brought forth 
the statement that— 


“Cigarettes are the greatest curse of the world and are ruining 
more young men and women than all the rum. They kill the nerves. 
If our legislators were to give a little more attention to cigarettes 
and less to rum, they would confer a blessing on humanity.” 


In line with their crusade against drinking, dancing, and card 
playing, Methodists are seriously opposed to smoking, and abstinence 
from tobacco was pledged by a class of Methodist Episcopal ministers 


recently ordained. 


With puritanism and paternalism as their object, from liquor to 
tobacco would be a short and easy step for these reformers. Well might 
we consider the admonition that the person who uses tobacco in any form 
should get ready to be deprived of its use. 


The tobacco farmer and farm hand, the cigarmaker and those 
employers and employes of trades allied with the tobacco industry, 
cannot minimize the seriousness of the attack and must realize that for 
the great army of well paid agitators who are now carrying on the liquor 
campaign, a war on tobacco would prove an easy way in which to earn 
an easy living. 

& ¢.¢ 


WHEN MINORITY RULES 


pes is a government founded upon the theory of majority rule, a 

theory to which the American people have always and always will 
subscribe. But the principle of majority rule does not and never has 
included the power of the majority to override or ignore the personal 
and inherent rights of the minority. Such assumption of power is detri- 
mental to good government and leads to a tyranny as repulsive as 
autocratic despotism. Repulsive as is the offense, it becomes doubly 


_ offensive when a minority attempts to or succeeds in abridging or deny- 


ing the personal freedom of the majority. Such a state of affairs is old 
world autocracy and repudiates the great American principle of judicious 
Majority rule. Yet the agitation in the hall of Congress for Prohibition 


_ threatens to establish a precedent in that form of government. 


THE OTHER SIDE 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


or 


NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 





q The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 
thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 


Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 
Ut ts the argument against Prohi- 
bition in @ nut shell. Prepare 
vourself to refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 


liberty, 
SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 


Address 


Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Figures from the last national election cast a light upon some 
startling facts. They reveal the amazing truth that in the so-called 
Prohibition states only 38,000 votes are necessary to elect’ a Congressman, 
while 45,000 votes are required for a similar representation from the 
“wet” states, Thus a representative from a licensed state, speaking for 
a constituence of 45,000 voters has his vote offset by a Prohibitionist 
representing only 38,000! 

This inequality of representation paves the way for minority rule 
and raises the question whether or not the vote of one man is not as good 
as that of another. 

The comparison between some of the states is pathetically grotesque. 
“Dry” Mississippi has a national representative for every 11,000 voters; 
“wet” Ohio only one for every 50,000; ‘dry’? South Carolina one for 
every 10,000 voters; and “wet’’ Illinois has only one representative for 
every 75,000 voters. 

Every Prohibition measure passed by Congress means another pace 
forward for minority rule and intolerance! 


€ ¢ € 


VERYONE knows that there are many saloons that are perfectly 
orderly and law-abiding, where people go and drink their beer in 
peace with congenial companions, and where a drunkard is scarcely 
ever seen. Have I, as a minister, any more right to interfere with the 
business of such a place than the saloonkeeper would have to disturb 
the peace of my congregation while at worship ?—Rev. Dr. D. J. Hartley, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


$.¢ £ 


HE wise know that foolish legislation is a rope of sand which 
perishes in the twisting; that the State must follow and not lead 
the character and progress of the citizen. The law is only a memoran- 
dum.—Emerson. 
# ¢ 


S° long as an immense body of citizens of all orders and sorts choose 

to use alcohol, think it right to do so, and cannot be shown to offend 
their neighbors whilst doing so with moderation, it would be tyrannical 
to punish or forbid the consumption of any food which an orderly adult 
thinks it desirable and right to take-——Frederic Harrison. 


¢ ¢ 


HAT great things have our apostles of abstinence accomplished 
in comparison with the great friends of wine such as Byron, 
Goethe, Bismarck ?—Prof. H. Kronecker, Berne, Switzerland, 
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OBACCO growers and manufacturers are 
worried over the methods resorted to by 
the “drys,” realizing that the same agita- 
tors who are fighting liquor are equally 
determined to have their turn at tobacco, 

An investigation recently conducted by the 
Tobacco Leaf, a trade journal, shows the alarming 
wave of legislation sweeping down upon that in- 
dustry. The following editorial comment and résumé 
of bills before state legislatures is from that pub- 
lication : : 

“We direct the attention of all cigarette manu- 
facturers to an article in this week’s issue of The 
Tobacco Leaf, describing the various laws and pend- 
ing measures restricting or intended to restrict the 
sale and the consumption of cigarettes. With such 
legislation pending or in effect in thirty of the 
United States, and with thirty-nine bills affecting 
the use; the sale and manufacture of cigarettes, it 
would seem that the time has come for the cigarette 
industry to begin serious consideration of the future 
of that industry. 

“The danger of this growing avalanche’ of 
anti-cigarette legislation lies in the fact that 
there is very little forceful opposition set up 
against it. 

“Tt is true that cigarette manufacturers have oc- 
casionally bestirred themselves to the extent of 
fighting a particularly sinister measure, here and 
there. 

“It is also true that at the present time Mr. 
Charles Dushkind, the capable and aggressive coun- 
sel.of the Tobacco Merchants’ Association, is doing 
what he can, with the machinery of his office and 
the means at his command, to arrest the progress 
of inimical bills. 

“But opposition of this kind, in such a wide 
field as the United States and without the per- 
sonal physical endorsement of the rank and file 
of the tobacco industry, can hardly be expected 
to cope with the situation.” 

“There are not many members of the tobacco 
trade, either dealers or manufacturers, who have 
any conception of the extent to which legislative 
war is being waged against the sale and consump- 
tion of tobacco, particularly in the form of ciga- 
rettes. The Tobacco Leaf undertook, a few days 
ago, to take a nation-wide census of restrictive laws 
and proposed laws of this nature. The facts dis- 


Prohibition 









closed by this investigation will be astonishing to 
those who have not closely followed the progress 
of anti-tobacco legislation. ‘ 
“Here are some of the most striking features: 
“There are thirty States in which legislation 
restricting in greater or less extent the use or 
sale of tobacco is either active or pending. 


THIS MAY HAPPEN SOME DAY. 


(N. Y. Evening Telegram) 
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“In eight States there are laws prohibiting the 
sale of cigarettes to persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

“In eight other States there are laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarettes to persons under 
twenty-one years of age. 
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Bills Before State Legislatures 
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“In five States there are laws prohibiting the a, 
manufacture and the sale of cigarettes to anyvel a 
one. : a 
“In eight States there are bills pending in the — 
legislature, prohibiting either the sale or the 
smoking of cigarettes, or both. mm 

“Altogether there are thirty-nine separate and |" 
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distinct restrictive tobacco measures pending in 
State legislative bodies, throughout the country, — 
which have not been killed in committee or re- — 
ported adversely, and which may be regarded 
as having a fair chance of being enacted into 

laws.” ; § 








HE real story of Russia is now coming to 
America for the “first time in three years. 

Since the great war began in 1914, the cor- 
respondents in Petrograd have been writing about 
the Czar’s reforms and the loyalty of the people 
as they became prosperous and happy under the 
operation of these imperial reforms. These fairy 
stories were the only copy that could pass the rigid 
censorship of the Russian government. They were 
to show that Russia was doing her share in the 
great war, even though she lost Poland and dis- 
appointed her allies at every critical moment. But 
it now appears that Russia has been seething with 
revolution throughout the war, just as she had for 
years prior to the war. 

The most “sentimental reform of the Czar was 
the prohibition of vodka, and for three years that 
reform has been paraded in magazine and news- 
paper stories, as though it had settled all the troubles 
of Russia. But not even Russian prohibitionists 


were satisfied with reforms by royal decree. They, 
like other reformers in Russia, wanted to have a 
voice in the government, and they have continued 
to oppose the Czar as an autocrat, handing down 
the law without considering the people who had to 
live under the law. 

Those gentlemen and ladies who have been: hold- 
ing up the imperial reforms of the Czar as an 
example for Congress might stop and take a look 
backward for a few years. The Czar was the re- 
ligious as well as the political head of the govern- 
ment, and he could make decree as to moral and 
religious reforms as well as those concerning taxes. 
‘And those are the things against which the people 
of Russia have rebelled. They saw all the rest of 
the world moving toward democratic government 
in which the people had an opportunity to express 
their wishes. They saw old China moving into line 
with America, and India ready to revolt against 
autocratic cules. They saw the people of England 


















and France overturning cabinets which became too 
sure they were right without consulting ‘those who — 
had to live under their governments. eer 3? on, 
The spirit of iron rule even by a majority in- 
spires revolution, and while the rest of the worl 
is following the old example this nation set some 
140 years ago, we have many people who have be 1 
looking for a czar in this country to do in morals 
just what the Russian Czar did three years ago. 
They want the moral code fixed by statute and 4 
written into the Constitution. They do not see that ei 
they are sowing the seeds of revolution in. this * 
country by their demand for intolerance of the 
individual views of the people, who have an im. 
pression that the government was created for th 
benefit of all the people. The iron hand of | 
a majority has been known to create revolution — 
which overturned the majority, for in the long run 
American citizens do not ‘so much consider whence ~ 
comes the arbitrary rule as they do the effects of 
such rule. They don’t care whether it comes a 
a czar or from a Congress. 
(Continued on Page 7) gr ! 






























IST! Also hush! hush!! Likewise, 
silence! And all those secretive sibilants 
near to the heart of conspirators in the 
dear, dead days of the ten-twenty-thirty 

show and the dime novel! 

“We are discover-r-ed! 
are on our trail! The papers! 
We must destroy them!” 

Yes, indeed! The papers are missing, and the 
“detective’ department of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary is on a hot scent for the boy moonshiners who 
stole them. 

So also are said to be certain close-mouthed and 


The sleuths of the law 
Where are they? 
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A Thirst for Knowledge. 


watchful-eyed gentlemen who represent Uncle Sam’s 
secret service in Seattle. ; 

For the papers tell how to make whiskey at home 
and they consist of divers pages cut, torn out and 
bodily removed from certain volumes in the refer- 
ence room of the aforesaid library. 

Information that valuable works on industrial 
chemistry and compendiums of recipes and pro- 
cesses had been extensively mutilated by would-be 
moonshiners was brought to City Librarian Judson 
T. Jennings a few days ago by one of his staff of 
assistants and a quiet investigation is now in pro- 
gress, 

A check-up of the numerous volumes that deal 
with the subjects mentioned has not yet been com- 
pleted, but it has been discovered that three books 


at least have beet mutilated and that from one 


English technical work that can be replaced only 
with difficulty not less than a dozen pages dealing 
with the art of distillation have been torn out and 
removed. 

Pending the outcome of the investigation Librarian 
Jennings has established a little espionage system of 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Who Stole Recipes for Making Liquor at Home? 


his own, and all persons consulting books of the 
character. mentioned will be kept under strict sur- 
veillance. Furthermore, in order to remove tempta- 
tion and to make detection of future thefts easier a 
number of the books that might be sought out by 
thirsty but resourceful souls who dread the coming 
of state-wide drouth have been interned and can be 
consulted hereafter only by persons who can prove 
their honest intentions. 

The public library has long had an efficient “de- 
tective” system in operation for the protection of its 
books from theft or mutilation, and but for the 
fact that the reference room is little used except by 
students and the studiously inclined, the mutilation 
of the works on applied chemistry would probably 
have been discovered at once and the thief or 
thieves caught. In many years the reference room 
has suffered comparatively little from such mis- 
creants. Hereafter it will be watched as closely as 
other departments, says Librarian Jennings. 

That whole pages had been cut out of articles on 
distillation in certain of the reference room books 
was first brought to the attention of the library at- 
tendants by a patron who was positive that the 
mutilation was done immediately after the state 
Legislature passed the “bone-dry” law and the Con- 
gress of the United States followed up that action 
by passing a law that would make all prohibition 
states “bone-dry.” 


To “Beat Dry Law.” 


It is the theory of those who are investigating the 
case that the mutilation was. done by some mis- 
guided citizens who had conceived the idea of 
turning their home kitchens into private distilleries 
to “beat the dry law.” The fact that the mutilation 
was of old-fashioned books dealing with industrial 
chemistry on the small scale plan confirms this 
theory. More modern technical works that would 
have been sought out by a professional moonshiner 
sufficiently educated to understand them were not 
tampered with. 

For reasons of public policy American publishers 
of scientific works are accustomed to censor strictly 
articles dealing with the commercial manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors, and such works afford little infor- 
mation to amateur distillers. 

Inquiry at the Seattle office of the internal revenue 
service today revealed that there is probably no law 
that expressly forbids the publication of such arti- 
cles, but that such “indiscretions” can be and have 
been dealt with quite effectually by the department 
under its general powers of regulation and super- 
vision of the manufacture of intoxicants. 











Here Is The Truth About Russia. 


(Continued from Page 6) 

It is a good time to take stock and get back to 
the old safe and sane doctrine of live and let live, 
if we do not want to encourage discord and even 
revolution in this country. Congress cannot sur- 
render to a clerical lobby and make arbitrary laws 
which would call for an army to enforce, without 


‘inspiring distrust of Congress by a large element 


of the population. This is especially true when 
Congress turns back the pages of history and be- 
gins to write into the law moral codes which not 
one-half the people believe in and will not recog- 
nize. The American has too long lived under a 
Constitution which separated church and state to 
meekly surrender his conyictions as to what con- 
stitute religion and morals to a statute dictated to 
Congress by one or a dozen church denominations. 
Let’s hear less of the Czar’s great moral reforms 


bisieindiie sr trem teres. — 
- SF a ee 


and more of the old model here made in America 
for the inalienable right of man to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, which has inspired the 
Russian people to revolt against imperialism for 
more than a century. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appears to be more honored abroad than 
at home in these days when a religious lobby presses 
upon Congress the imperial way of making the 
people good by statute-—National Hotel Gazette. 





Still Opposing 
{Morning Telegraph, N. Y. City.] 
Unimportant if true: “Bryan Opposes Filibuster.” 





An’ Funny Clowns, Too 


[Birmingham News.] 


A circus has offered Billy Sunday $2,000 a day, 
says a report. Billy has a circus all his own. 







































































The inquiry also developed the fact that Uncle 
Sam doesn’t recognize such a thing as a private dis- 
tillery. All distilleries are one and the same to him, 
and no matter how small, they are subject to exactly 
the same strict registration, inspection and super- 
vision to insure the payment of the internal revenue 
tax on every mite of alcoholic liquor manufactured. 

And tin and copper smiths and such artisans take 
warning! Uncle Sam compels manufacturers of 
stills of every description to register them and to 
supply full information regarding the disposition 
made of them. Mere possession of a still of more 
than five gallons capacity places the burden of proof 





The Home Distillery. 


on the possessor to show that he is not a moon- 
shiner. For the government holds that all stills of 
that size or larger are intended for the distillation of 
intoxicants. 

Admittedly the manufacture of spiritous liquor is 
a simple process, and almost anybody can contrive 
a still that will “work,” but old Uncle Sam’s sleuths 
are on the job every minute and it is McNeil Island 
penitentiary for the chap who violates any of the 
laws forbidding illicit distillation. 
from six months to two years for each and every 


Imprisonment for 


offense, in addition to heavy fines, is prescribed. 

So ingenious Seattleites who are planning to make 
“hooch” at home like the Alaska Indians have long 
done, with an old oil can for a still and a section of 
rubber or canvas hose for a “worm,” had best “look 
a leedle out.”—Seattle Times. 


The foregoing story tends to prove that prohi- 
bition is not practicable; when people cannot buy 
liquor, they will make it. All the laws in creation 
cannot prohibit desire —Editor “THe Oruer Sipe.” 


Never Was, Was It? 
To say that Maine is now “more dry than ever” 
isn’t saying very much. 





Either Way 
[Elmire (N. Y.) Herald.] 
You can vote the town wet 
Or dry if you choose. 
Either case you can bet 
People get their booze. 





Solid Ivory 
[Jackson (Miss. ) News.] 

Many of the “bone dry” agitators are now feeling 
rather bone-headed, since it has become evident that 
the new federal statute will deprive them of their 
jobs. 
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Union Labor Chief Says it is Injurious to 


AMUEL GOMPERS, President of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor and First Vice- 

President of the Cigarmakers’ Union, in an 

open letter to the chairman of the District 
of Columbia Committee, has set forth his views on 
prohibition and has objected to the method by, which 
“dry” legislation was obtained at the Capital. The 
letter, which was reproduced in various labor papers 
throughout the country, is as follows: 


Hon. Ben Johnson, Chairman District of Columbia 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washing- 


ton, DC.: 


Dear Sir—About two weeks ago I addressed a 
telegram to you, calling attention to the fact that 
the members of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America were vitally interested in the 


measure before your committee, dealing with the 


prohibition question in the District of Columbia, 
and the injurious influence of such a measure upon 
the more than one hundred thousand workers in the 
cigar industry. I asked that either myself or Mr. 
Joseph Dehan might have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee and laying before them 
the facts and figures which would demonstrate the 
unwisdom and injustice which such a measure 
would inflict were it enacted into law. Mr. Dehan 
has been in constant attendance at the meetings of 
the committee and has had no opportunity of pre- 
senting the facts which have been placed in his 
For nearly two weeks I have been 
serving, nearly every day and many evenings, as 
a member of the Advisory Commission with the 
Council of National Defense, dealing there with 
momentous subjects of first importance in the pres- 
ent situation in which our country is placed, and I 


possession, 
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The following poem was written by a soldier in the trenches “somewhere in France” when he heard 


of the prohibition campaign in Canada: 


I suppose we’re a lot of heathens, 
Don’t live on the angel plan, 

But we're sticking here in the trenches, 
And doing the best we can. 


While preachers over in Canada, 
Who rave about Kingdom come, 
Ain’t pleased with our ability, 
And are wanting to stop our rum. 


Water, they say, would be better, 
Water! Great Scot! Out here 
We're up to our knees in water, 
Do they think we are standing in beer? 


Oh, it sounds all right from a pulpit, 
When you sit in a cushioned pew, 

But try four days in the trenches 
And see how water will do. 


They haven’t the heart to say “thank you,” 
H For fighting in their behalf; 
Perhaps they object to our smoking; 
Perhaps it’s a fault to laugh. 


Some of those coffee-faced blighters 
I think must be Turkish-bred; 
It’s time they called in a doctor, 
For it’s water they have in the head. 


—‘Our Side,’ St. Paul, Minn. 





ll Workers 


have therefore been unable to attend any meeting 
of your committee. 


Of course it would be useless to undertake to 
present an argument in this letter against the pro- 
posal for prohibition, either in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere. Suffice it to herein state that 
my travels, observations and experiences show beyond 
a measure of doubt that prohibition by law is an 
iniquitous proposition that carries within its wake 
not only denial of freedom, fails to accomplish the 
purpose of curing the drink evil—an evil admitted 
by all—and that it (prohibition by law) is violative 
of the fundamental principles of human freedom, 
that there is no agency so potent to make men 
temperate in all their habits as the much-misunder- 
stood and misrepresented organized-labor movement 
—a movement which brings improvement in the 


mental and physical status of our people and reduces. 


to a minimum the desire, the taste or the habit of 
intemperance. 


Then, again, the method by which the measure 
now before Congress is sought to be forced through 
without due consideration of all elements and all the 
people involved, and without even giving the people 
of the District of Columbia an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves thereon, 


No Argument Required. 


It ought not to require an argument to any Ameri- 
can Congressman to convince him against a pro- 
cedure unheard of in the legislative annals of our 
country, and particularly when a proposal is of a 
character so violative of rights and interests and 
involving so large a number of people. 


Today our country and our people are confronted 
by a crisis in their lives; no one can now foretell its 
widespread influence and consequences. In such a 
situation, is it wise, is it just, is it patriotic to divide 
our people in the face of such a crisis? 

I have only referred indirectly to the great economic 
injury to more than one hundred thousand members 
in the cigar industry, and to their families, involved 
in the proposal before your committee. How far- 
reaching the evil influence of such a piece of legisla- 
tion would result upon the lives of several millions 
of workers, directly and indirectly employed in the 
industry sought to be crushed, surely deserves some 
cofisideration; surely more consideration than can 
be given to it in the limit of three hours’ debate 
under which this great question is to be disposed of 
should the pending recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Rules prevail. 


In the name of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union of America, its men, their women and chil- 
dren, I am authorized and do protest against the 
disposal of this important question in this summary 
and unjust manner. , 





Why Stop It, of Course 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 


Hartford, Conn., has a research foundation which 
Will investigate the subject of “why men drink.” 
And, having found out, the men who do drink will 
probably ask with Wetz, “what yuh gonna do 
about it?” 
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Do you think our Government should confiscate 
the property of its citizens without compensation? 


Do you Rnow that the annual revenue paid the government by the liquor 
industry exceeds the total annual interest onthe NEW SEVEN BILLION 


DOLLAR WAR LOAN? 


that there are now stored in Government Bonded A over 


21 1,000,000 gallons of whiskey and other spirits? 


that distillers have given bonds to the Government for over 


$232,000,000 for payment of taxes on these goods? 


that prohibition would confiscate not only the millions lawfully invested 
in distillery property, but also the millions of gallons stored in bonded ware- 


houses, and would confiscate bonds to the extent of $232,000,000— an 


amount greatly i in excess of the total capital and surplus of all the banding com- 
panies in America—so that the Government would lose $232,000,000 taxes? 


q These conditions exist because the government—in order to provide pure and mature 
goods— has decreed that whiskey may remain in bond 8 years and, if bottled in 
bond, must remain in bond 4 years for bottling purposes. 


The Constitution of the United States guarantees that private property shall not be 
taken nor destroyed for the public good, without due compensation fo owners. 


Prohibition is alleged to be for the public good. Prohibition as now proposed is ruth- 
q less confiscation. From every standpoint of American justice, should not the cost be 
borne by the government—state or national—decreeing it? Confiscation without com- 
pensation is wn-American and contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 


The liquor industry has paid to date over six billion dollars in taxes to the Federal 
Government, and is now paying nearly $1,000,000 per day. 


We ask a just and equitable consideration of the economic, moral and _ financial 
problems of proposed Prohibition. 


Write for detailed information on any point. 


The National Association of Distillers and Wholesale Dealers 
Comprising 80% of the Distillers and allied interests of ihe United States 


Executive Offices: Cincinnati, O. 
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Democratic Russia Modifies Former Czar’s “Bone Dry” Law _ 


Petrograd, April 24—(Associated Press Cable). 
—The provisional government has modified the 
rules governing the sales of alcoholic drinks by 
the introduction of the following regulations: 


“PIRST—The sale of alcoholic drinks contain- 
ing a percentage of alcohol in excess of 1% de- 
gree is prohibited throughout Russia. 


“SECOND—Export to foreign countries of 
grape wines of every kind is permitted regardless 
of their percentage of alcohol. 


“TIIRD—In wine-growing districts the sale of 
wines produced locally and not containing a per- 
centage of alcohol in excess of 12 degrees is per- 
mitted. Sales of these wines outside of the wine- 
growing districts is only permitted in towns and 
may be prohibited by the municipal authorities.” 


HE biggest news that has broken in demo- 

cratic Russia since the downfall of the 

Czar is the announcement that the new 

provisional government has abolished the 
total prohibition of liquor. The first important act, 
therefore, of this democratized nation is to give the 
people home rule, to give them the personal liberty 
denied by the Czar. 


Ned) 


‘THE OTHER SIDE 


Nicholas Was Its Daddy. 


Prohibition has been on trial in Russia for more 
than two years. Czar Nicholas was its sponsor. 
His ukase ordering it put into effect was regarded 
by his subjects as the most arbitrary deed of his 
reien of alleged despotism. 


Under the burden of adverse public opinion, the’ 


royal throne tottered—fell. 

Coming into power, the government of the people 
listened to what the people wete saying. On every 
hand were heard expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the prohibition law; as in the United States of 
America, the people, denied the use of unadulter- 
ated stimulants were slyly. using harmful  substi- 
tutes for liquor. »Liquor was being made illicitly 
by home distillers; bootleggers were busy. 


They Let the People Rule. 


And this is why the new Russia, bowing before 
the great sovereign people, came to abolish complete 
prohibition. 

International politicians predict that this is but 
the first step, this trial of the beverages containing 
a low percentage of alcohol, and when the war is 


over, perhaps a few months hence, all the old liquors, — 


excepting vodka, conceded by experts to be ‘an in+ 

jurious substance, will be on sale. vans. 
In abolishing total prohibition, it is said, Russ 

has been guided by the experience of her allie 


. whose soldiers are supplied with daily allowances « 


liquor, without detriment to their efficiency. 


When They Always Have Relapse 
; [Indianapolis Star.J 9 > i ee be 

Bryan says, “I love my party.” And his party 
loves him except on Tuesday after the first Monday 


he 


4 


in November of leap years. Cer peaks is 


Human 
[New York Herald.] Weas 
Two beer hounds trailed their first bootlegger to 


They’re Almost 


his lair today and helped the police capture him and — 


his outfits. The hounds, crosses between deer-— 


hounds and bloodhounds, have been taught the f 


scent of beer and whisky. They have proved adept — r 


in finding hidden beer. : ed, 











Rev. Wallace M. Short Opposes Compulsory Abstinence ee 


RITING in the Independent Magazine, 

Rev. Wallace M. Short’ tells why he 

opposes Prohibition. Rev. Short lives 

at Sioux City, in the “dry” state of 
Towa, where he has had an opportunity of personally 
observing the workings of Prohibition. 

The following paragraphs are a few interesting 
excerpts from Rev. Shorts article, “Why I Am Not 
a Prohibitionist” : 

The crucial question in the discussion of prohi- 
bition is not whether alcohol is beneficial or in- 
jurious to the human system, but whether our main 
dependence for the promotion of personal morals in 
America is to be the political’ body acting through 
the police power by physical compulsion or the moral 
and spiritual forces operating in an atmosphere of 
faith and freedom. 

If we shall decide that our chief reliance for the 
promotion of personal morals is to be the physical 
arm of the state, then one of our best known cham- 
pions of prohibition is correct when he summarizes 
his argument thus: The use of alcohol is harmful, 
and, being harmful, its manufacture and sale should 
be prohibited. 

In that case our method will be that of Frederick 
the Great, the father of Prussianism, who promul- 
gated the famous decree that “the unenlightened 
must be compelled to be rational and happy.” 

We shall, of course, then always be meeting the 
embarrassing question as to who it is that is endowed 
of God and qualified by experience and training to 
determine what is harmful or beneficial for us all. 
The ready answer of the prohibitionist is that who- 
ever can get the political power, he it is that is 
endowed and sent of God to compel us all to be 
rational and happy according to his program. 


Means Subjection of Church. 

If we accept the philosophy of the prohibitionist, 
then the chief striving of the church will be to get 
the political power to compel the observance of its 
program. Or, still worse, the chief effort of every 


would-be reformer will be to subdue the pulpit and 
the church to his political uses, giving always as the 
reason for his propaganda that he seeks power to do 
the people good, to compel those whom he regards 
as unenlightened to be rational and happy. 

Under such a conception the teaching and inspira- 
tional power of the church decline—cannot help 


declining. The ministry becomes a secondary and » 


subservient calling, attending mainly, under the 
dominance of the political reformer, to the externals 
of morality, and neglecting the study and nurture of 
invisible spiritual cosmos that dwells within each man. 

Moreover, as a matter of history and observation, 
no people play the political game more dishonorably 
than those who enter the political arena in the 
pharisaic spirit of “I am holier than thou” and in 
the undefined feeling that any method or spirit is 
justifiable for the promotion of a “righteous” cause. 

No more shameless or portentous chapters have 
been written in modern political history than the 
unustial methods adopted in prohibition states for 
the attempted enforcement of prohibitory laws. 
Government has been taken out of the hands of the 
people, as in the ouster law of Tennessee, and the 
prohibition commissioner of West Virginia. Every- 
where a financial premium has been offered both to 
the legal and to the extra-legal law enforcers—as 
in Iowa and in every prohibition state—by which 
legalized blackmail and rankling injustice are con- 
stantly carried on. These attempts at enforcement 
must break down of their own weight. y 

The habit of free peoples is for each person who 
sees—or thinks he sees—a better way, to put it into 
practice in his own life. If it is good, it wins its 
way, and becomes universal, or nearly universal, 
custom. Thus it may grow. into the common law 
of the land. ; 


“Does Four Mischievous Things.” 
If the prohibition medicine were merely harmless, 
we might submit to take a bottle of it whenever 
asked to do so, and raise no objections. But the fact 


voting to. have the police do 


seihvs ii Ai Al ~.9\. tyke Aiea ne sbmuniaaee Maat ca i ae 4 : 
is that every man who votes for prohibition does _ 


four mischievous things, any one of which must 


ultimately prove more than an offset for any good 
‘prohibition may accomplish. Sune 


(1) When the voter makes his cfoss in the little — 
square which the prohibitionist indicates, he sets the 


police to interfere with the habits and rights of mil- 


‘lions of the best men and women in America, and 
starts that endless political strife which makes it 


forever impossible to attend to the proper business 


of government without losing sight of that prop 
business in the interminable “wet” and “dry” conflict 


(2) The prohibition voter inserts the entering 


wedge to destroy all security of property in our g 
republic. If he may confiscate the property of o 


group of citizens in the name of reform, then he — 


may do the same thing in another case. Any cla 
of business men will resist such injustice in pr 
cisely the same way as do the distillers and brewers. 
If the prohibitionist will volunteer to share th 5 
hardship, then the public may think better of 
justice and sincerity. q ‘ae 
(3) The voter for prohibition enacts a kin 
law which is in a wholly different class from all 
and just laws, and which the ordinary offi 
elected by the people have never proved adequa: 
enforce. Therefore, he must follow his prohibit 
vote with a vote for unusual financial emolume 
for law enforcement, and with measures for ta 
the machinery of law enforcement out of the hand 
of the people by the appointment of state const: bu 
laries and commissions over which the voters 
no power. vr aoe 
(4) The prohibitionist drags the church inte th 
arena of endless and bitter political strife, make 
the ministers the feeble servants of the p 
reform machine, diverts ministry and church 
the brotherly helpfulness of the Christ, teache 
to stand apart from personal touch with huma: 
while doing the easy and characterless thi 
their true wor Ke 
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_ “more law enforcement, 


But 


OPEKA, KAN.—(Special.)—Kansas has 

had a real “bone-dry” law in effect for 

a month now. 

Kansas is having a lot of fun out of it. 
While most folks in the state are accustoméd to a 
drought in the way of intoxicating liquors, there 
are a few who still want a drink and they do not 
want to make a trip to Missouri to get it. So, of 
course, there is some. business for the bootlegger, 
who’ is willing to take a chance on a long time in 
jail for a little profit. 

Real whisky is worth $7 a quart in interior Kansas 
now. That is the price one chap said he collected 
last week for ten quarts he had smuggled into the 
state. He was sent to jail for three months. 

Tt is unlawful to have liquor in one’s possession 
in Kansas. A few days ago, just after the Santa Fe 
“plug,” a popular local train, left Kansas City, a 
man suddenly appeared at the front end of the 
smoking car. He yelled to the brakeman to close 
the rear door and let no one escape. 


“Gentlemen,” he said. “I am the sheriff of John- 


son county. I have been informed that the liquor 





laws are being violated on this train. It, therefore, 
is necessary for me to investigate. Each man will 
set his grip out in the aisle and open it and I will 


see if there is any contraband.” 


The thing is so new that. 


THE OTHER SIDE 








t 


Smash! Three windows of the cars were broken 
at one time as three grips were thrown through them. 
Then the alleged sheriff laughed. He was only a 
traveling man having fun. The three men really 


‘ 
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did have grips full of liquor they were taking home 
and they thought the man was a real sheriff, 

A large and entirely new trunk was dumped off a 
train at Hutchinson one day. The baggageman was 
careless and let the trunk fall with a thump. hen 
a policeman noticed that the trunk was leaking. He 
confiscated it. The trunk was filled with forty- 
eight quarts of whisky. A man had purchased the 
goods and a new trunk and then checked it as 
baggage... But for the careless baggageman he might 
have secured the liquor. 

At Niles two greasy, dirty barrels were rolled off 
a freight train. They were billed as kerosene, but 
to a man who had never used that much kerosene in 
his life. The town constable, who meets all trains 
in all°small Kansas towns, noticed that the grease 
did not appear to be just an accumulation of dirt, 
such as -would ordinarily appear on a barrel of 
coal oil. 

He decided on an examination, so he bored a 
small hole through the bung and found that both 
barrels contained only whisky. 

At Pittsbure the other day the police noticed an 
unusually well dressed man driving a load of hay 
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Alabama Legislator 


iS 3 


F a ‘bone-dry’ law is enacted in Alabama, good- 
by prohibition,” said Henry Merritt, rep- 
resentative from Macon county in the legis- 
lature and chairman of the temperance 
committee in that body. 

Mr. Merritt reached Montgomery by automobile 
from Tuskegee Thursday afternoon, and the chilling 
breezes encountered on the way made him think 
about the times when one could find something 
more warming than a steam raditor at the Gay 
Teague hotel, where he is staying. 


“We have enough prohibition laws,” said the 
‘gentleman from Macon. “What we now need is 
To pass a law shutting out 
the importation of liquor entirely from Alabama 
would bring about a reaction, sure, that would have 
the same effect as the prohibition amendment voted 









Making That State a Desert 


through town. He had none of the appearances of 
a farmer... His hands were too white and soft and 
there was no sign of tan on his face. The police 
became suspicious and “pinched” the load of. hay. 
They found forty-eight pints of whisky, two barrels 
of bottled beer, two kegs of beer, and a bottle of 
gin in the middle of the load of hay. 

Shortly after the law went into effect a member 
of the legislature sought a state official. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, “that members of the legis- 
lature are immune from arrest for ordinary offenses 
while the legislature is in session?” 

ees! 

“Would there be any objection to the legislature 
taking a recess for six months?” 

“T suppose not. But why?” 

“We couldn’t be arrested then for having a little 
liquor in our house, could we?” 

W. Y. Morgan, lieutenant governor, received a 
letter from a man in western Kansas, asking about 
the “bone-dry” law and whether it prohibited a per- 
son having liquor for personal use. “If this is 
true,” said the letter, “what on earth are we going 
to do in case of a snake bite?” 
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PROHIBITED” 1/7 
yA BY ACT Y 
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S|] LEGISLATURE 


THIS MIGHT 
OFFSET THE 

LOSS OF SNAKE- 
BITE REMEDY 


“T guess you are up against it,’ Morgan wrote in 
reply. ‘However, if it will help any, I will have 
introduced a law prohibiting snake bites, and I think 
it will be passed.”—-Chicago Tribune. 











on in 1909. It was that word ‘forever’ in that 
amendment that helped to defeat it. 

“There are a great many prohibitionists in this 
state who do not wish to see Alabama ‘bone-dry.’ 
I am not one of those prohibitionists that drink one 
way and vote the other, but there are enough of 
that kind to make absolute prohibition politically 
unpopular here. 

“Congress seems to have gone more ‘hog-wild’ on 
the subject than the latest Alabama legislature was 
ever accused of being. We could not have been 
induced to go as far as the Senate went today when 
that body made it a crime to even order whiskey to 
be shipped into a dry state.’—Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser. * x * 


The gentleman from Alabama has uncovered the 
cornerstone of prohibition and revealed the inscrip- 


Predicts State Will Go “V 





et” 


tion, “Hypocrisy.” Prohibition owes its every suc- 
cess to the two-facedness of its supporters. It owes 
its successes to the duplicity of those who live “wet” 
and vote “dry.” (Ask the ice man. He knows.) 

If every man were honest with himself and his 
neighbor and voted as he lived there would not be 
enough “dry” votes in America to carry any town. 
There is always, however, a large contingent who 
desire “Prohibition’—for the other fellow. As long 
as they believe that they can get the liquor they wish 
they are not concerned with the liberties or desires 
of others. 

But they do fear “bone dry.” It interferes with 
their own stomachs and in them the stomach is the 
only point to which an appeal can be made. So give 
them “bone dry” until their throats crack. Then 
watch the result. 

















































Wisconsin City Tires Of “Dry” Law In One Year 


NE year “dry,” and Superior, Wisconsin, is 

repentant. After blindly following the 

Pied Piper of Prohibition, anticipating a 

business and moral millennium that was 

never realized, the city has returned to the saner 

course of license, regulation and control. At the 
recent election it voted “wet.” 

The campaign was in many respects a peculiar one. 
The committee for license took no part in the cam- 
paign, other than to file its petition, preferring to let 
the voters judge from their own observations, while 
the real fight against prohibition was waged ‘by the 
Superior Leader-Clarion, whose editor held no brief 
for liquor and pleaded guilty of total abstinence. 
It was conceded that prohibition had been a failure. 


Every whiskey 
must pass the 
severest test for 
its purity by the 
government as 
part of Uncle 
Sam’s system of 
regulation and 
control. 


(Photo by Press Illustrating 
Service, Inc.) 


Early in the campaign, the following newspaper 
advertisement (the only one by the license committee) 
appeared : 


By Mark Paine, 207 Board of Trade Bldg., Superior 

Wis., for License Publicity Commuttee: 

TO THE VOTERS OF SUPERIOR. 

The undersigned organization of Superior people 
who are “For License,’ have today filed with the 
City Clerk the petition necessary for the submission 
of the question at the coming election. 

So far as we are concerned, there will be no 
public speaking nor printed argument in favor of 
license because we believe every voter in Superior 
can judge for himself, without any help from paid 
speakers or writers. 

This city has been “dry” for nearly a year. You 
have lived here and you know, better than any one 
else can tell you, what the real conditions are. 

If you like them of course you will vote “Dry,” 
otherwise “For License.” 

COMMITTEE FoR LICENSE. 

Dated March 20th, 1917. 


Business Fails to Boom. 


The abstemious editor of the Leader-Clarion then 
began a series of articles showing the failure of 
prohibition and its detrimental effect upon the com- 
munity. The following paragraphs, excerpts from 
these articles, illustrate clearly why Superior returned 
to license. 

“We were told by the ‘dry’ speakers last spring 
that a ‘dry’ city would help business; that a factory 
always springs up when a brewery closes; that other 
business would immediately take the place of the 
saloons, and that business would hum as it never 
hummed before. 

“How about the other business that was to fill up 
the vacant saloons? There are exactly 107 vacant 
store buildings in the west end alone, figuring a store 
building as occupying 25 feet frontage. We have 
not counted the vacant store buildings in the outlying 
districts, but we presume that there are as many in 
the outlying districts as there are in the west end. 
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“The only saloon building that has been occupied 
by another business, so far as we know, is the build- 
ing owned by Paul Gappa on Broadway. Paul has 
put a grocery store in the front part of his building; 
and he has paid around eleven hundred dollars for 
trying to run a blind pig in the rear end. 

“We have no record of the number of vacant resi- 
dences and flats in the city, but we think it is safe 
to say that there are around 500.. Possibly this is a 
good thing for the city, but we confess that we fail 
to see it. We fail to see the good effect of ‘For 
Rent’ signs in advertising the advantages of the city. 

“Some of our clothing merchants told us prac- 
tically the same thing. One of them had this to 
say: ‘This thing is driving me crazy. Our taxes 
are a whole lot higher than they were, and our other 
expenses have not decreased. Take the one item 
of our Saturday night business. We used to be 
rushed until late closing time. Now all we have 
to do on Saturday night is to wash up our show 
cases. I have a friend in the clothing business in 
Duluth, and he tells me that he has sold more cloth- 
ing to Superior people in a year than for any three 
years previously. That shows where the money is 
going. 


Merchants Hard Hit. 


“A merchantstailor had the following to offer: 
‘There hadn’t beén a year for.a long time that I 
didn’t make from: twenty to twenty-five suits of 
clothes for boat men. I haven’t made a single suit 
since the town went dry. Boat crews simply don’t 
come up town. The minute the boats tie up the 
crews jump on the street cars and go to Duluth. 
You can’t do business with a man who will not 
come up town.’ : 

“This is the offering of a jewelry man: ‘Our busi- 
ness has been vitally affected. We always looked 
forward to the opening of navigation, knowing that 
we would do a good business with boat men. We 
have had absolutely none of that business the past 
year. ‘So far as we are concerned, the boats might 
just as well not have been running.’ 

“Things. didn’t turn out the way we were told 
they would turn out. The boom didn’t strike us 
head-on. The only business that attempted to oc- 


THOU SHALT'NOT 
EAT, DRINK, SMOKE, READ, CHEW, ENJOY, 
. SMILE, LAUGH, WRITE, CREATE, 
THOU SHALT DO 
ONLY THAT WHICH IS PRESCRIBED 


THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS. 


A modern vers- 
ion of the Ten 
Great Laws as 
presented by the 
cartoonist of the 
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cupy the saloon locations was blind-pigs, and the 


Louisville Times. 


city commission put the kibosh on them. Instead 
of saving their money to buy shoes our people went 
right on buying liquor—only they bought it in 
Duluth instead of Superior. And, while they were 
over there, they also spent their money for other 
things. Instead of people being crazy to get into a 
dry town, it has been proven conclusively that they 


won't tarry long in a dry town when there is a wet 
one close by. It is a fact that no man can deny ~ 
that there has hardly been a stranger within our — 
gates for the last nine months. Even the hoboes 
refuse to come here, hence the large falling off in 
the number of arrests for drunkenness. Transient — 
laborers don’t even take the pains to look out of the © 
car windows as the trains go through to Duluth.” 


Iron County “Wet.” ; 


While Superior was voting ‘wet,’ Iron county, 
Mich., was doing the same; tired of prohibtion. = 

Describing the election the Houghton (Mich.) , 
Mining Gazette, under an Iron River date line, says: ~ 

“The attitude of the voters of this county, relative — 
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Wine by the 
acre waiting to | 
be delivered to 
the French 
soldiers in the 
trenches. At 








to prohibition, is something which the politicians 
cannot explain. Two years ago Iron county went — 
‘dry’ under the local option law. Last fall, on the — 
state-wide prohibition amendment, it wenc ‘dry’ — 
again by 1,000. In the election here Tuesday, under 
the local option law again, the county voted ‘wet. — 
Under this decision the county will be ‘wet’ for just 
the one year before the whole state goes dry.” 
An article in the Escanaba (Mich.) Mirror, relates 
in part: - aa 
“Iron county is back in the ‘wet’ column, haying 
voted at the election Monday to again license the 
sale of liquor. The majority in favor of the ‘wets’ 


is given as being between 200 and 300 votes. Iron 
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county voted ‘dry’ at the local option election two 
years ago.” St 


lowa Squelches the Fanatics 
A special dispatch from Des Moines, Ia., to the 
i : vs 
Davenport Ua.) Democrat, relates: Ke 
Temperance fanatics in the Iowa Senate wh 
weuld take advantage of the war situation to make 
the entire country “dry,” were virtually drummed 
out. Senator Thomas E. Taylor, of Buchanan 
county, introduced a concurrent resolution calling 
upon the Iowa legislature to ask Congress to enforce _ 
nation-wide prohibition during the war. "th 
The resolution was voted down by an overwhe 
ing majority on a viva voce vote. 


Why Some Men Marry 


Single men of Virginia are getting hit ‘worse b 
the prohibition law which went into effect November — 
1, 1916.. A dispatch from Roanoke, Va., to the C n- 
cinnati' Commercial-Tribune, states: — . 

If Virginia bachelors want to get the one quart 
of liquor allowed them under the state prohibition 
law, they must marry. Se a 2 2 

This in effect is the ruling of the state prohib 
commissioner. The decree sets forth that bachelo 


have no regular homes and obviously, therefo e 
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““ THE OTHER SIDE” 
OF PROHIBITION 


“‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 





Unanimons decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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MAD HOBBY HORSEMEN 


ane propaganda of Prohibition with its fanaticism, its hysteria and 
political influence is sapping the vitality of many. of the common- 
wealths of the United States. 

The. Anti-Saloon League as a political force has endeavored to 
force Prohibition on the citizenship. It would make Prohibition the 
foremost measure in the capital of every State in the Union. The 
result is that much needed legislation is. neglected, that questions effect- 
ing the very life of the state and the prosperity and well-being of its 
citizens are shoved aside with slight notice or entirely ignored while 
Prohibition takes the floor and consumes the attention of the legislators 
and the press. 

The success of these agitators lies not in constructive and beneficial 
legislation, but in the creation of a turmoil and loss of harmony from 
which no class of citizens gain and from which all suffer. 

How characteristic of “dry” principles is the boast of their desire 
to force a vote on the liquor question even in states that have continually 
repudiated the idea, in the hope that the people, to rid themselves of 
constant agitation, will adopt “dry” laws. 

With paid lobbyists clamoring for nothing but “dry’’ legislation, 
there is but small chance for discussion and less for free action on ques- 
tions of essential concern to this state, the discussion of which would 
not mean constant turmoil and everlasting strife. 

Good government, if nothing else, demands the repudiation of 
organizations which so ruthlessly and dangerously command the atten- 
tion of the lawmakers. Public opinion in many dry states is crying for 














-an end to this continual agitation and the citizens are now realizing that 


Prohibition is a barbed wire of constant menace to any commonwealth 
that even so much as touches it. 


! $$ ¢ 
GETTING TIRED OF IT 


ASE the state legislatures of many of the commonwealths, including 
those nominally dry, growing tired of the professional prohibitionist 
and the part that he has been taking in making the “dry” law a power to 
further his own political ends, and delay or ‘absolutely kill other ques- 
tions of essential concern to the several states? 

Apparently even in Maine, the oldest “prohibition” state in the 
Union, the legislature has insisted on keeping the same brand of prohi- 
bition that has proved so popular for more than sixty years. 

According to the Bangor Daily News, when the question of a 
“bone-dry” bill was brought up, Representative Harmon, of Stonington, 
said: “If you are sincere and consistent, vote for the Bussabarger 
Bone-Dry bill. If you want prohibition with plenty of liquor in it, vote 
against it. Let us serve notice on everybody that we are adopting real 
prohibition, and not mockery. We have tried all kinds of legislation to 
make it ‘dry’ in Maine and failed—let’s try this.” 

In spite of this clear presentation of the facts by a Maine legislator, 
the same article in the Bangor Daily News states that the House rejected 


the “bone-dry” bill by a vote of 100 to 31. 


In Pennsylvania, the Keystone state of the Union, all of the meas- 
ures advocated, urged and pressed by the Anti-Saloon League were 
defeated by a vote of 127 to 72. 

In Minnesota, the statutory prohibition bill suddenly came to an 
unexpected death in the House of the legislature by a vote of 81 to 47, 
according to the St. Paul News. 

In Illinois, the House of Representatives killed all pending “dry” 
legislation, including the state-wide prohibition referendum bill. Ac- 
cording to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, this measure on which the 
“drys” had centered their campaign, was defeated by a vote of 80 to 67. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE | 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 


The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 
Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 
It is the argument against Prohi- 
¢ bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
vourself to refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 
Address 
Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








The House of the Texas legislature defeated a resolution calling for 
submission of the prohibition question to the people of the state. 

These facts tell their own story, and leave little to be added in the 
way of editorial comment. 
2 £ 
He lived in an age of total abstinence 

societies and did not join them. He emphasized the distinction 
between His methods and those of John the Baptist; that John came 
neither eating nor drinking; the Son of Man came eating and drinking. 
He condemned drunkenness, but never in a single instance lifted up His 
voice in condemnation of drinking.” —Rev v. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
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T was not the method of Jesus. 


(é 


E have far more to fear in this country from the gradual en- 
croachment of arbitrary power than from all the vices of 
liquor-drinking, gambling and prostitution combined. The 
exercise of arbitrary power brings in its wake sooner or later all of these 
vices and especially the detestable vices of official oppression, extortion 
and blackmail.”—Judge Gaynor. 
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INE rounds off the angles of social existence, smooths the paths 

to friendship and conviviality. The fact that a few people injure 
themselves is no reason why the majority should not enjoy the zest that 
the exhilarating effects of alcohol gives to those who have sufficient 
control over themselves and do not abuse it.”—-Dr. York Davies. 


& £ € 


EMPERATE drinking has been a part of the life of every great 
man and of every great nation without exception. Good wine and 
good beer are among Nature’s generous gifts.”—Arthur Brisbane. 
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ROHIBITION has not and does not make men abstainers, or even 
temperate, but in addition to increasing intemperance, makes men, 
otherwise law-abiding, law-breakers. The liquor business requires just 
and fair regulation. Prohibition is unfair, unjust and makes 
for unfreedom, and is anti-Americanism.’’—Samuel Gompers, President 
American Federation of Labor. 
& & & 
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RUNKENNESS is not the sin of the drink, but of the drunk- 
ard.”—Cardinal Manning. 
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LAWRENCEBURG, Inp., April 6, 1917. 
Mr. Sebastian S. Kresge, Detroit, Mich.: 
EAR SIR—Recently I came into posses- 
sion of one of your letters to merchants 
in which you urge them to unite with you 
in your effort to rob distillers, brewers, 
wine growers and liquor dealers in the United States 
of their property rights, which are specifically guar- 
anteed them:as well as every other citizen by the 
Federal Constitution. 

In doing this you seek to destroy the livelihood 
of over 1,000,000 workers now engaged in the dis- 
tilling, brewing and wine making and allied indus- 
tries. You justify such activities with the conten- 
tion that business—more particularly your business 
—jincreases with the advent of prohibition, 

In support of your contention, you cite the tes- 
timony of various governors, mayors and polite 
heads. While I do not question the integrity and 
veracity of the gentlemen you quote, I would like 
to ask you why you fail to note, and quote, the 
Official Statistics showing conclusively that pau- 
perism and insanity show the highest averages in the 
“dry” states? 

Why do you not quote the vast increase, as shown 
by the Report of the Commission of Internal 
Revenue for the last’fiscal year, of moonshining dis- 
tilling particularly in the “dry” states of the South? 
This report shows some 3,285 moonshine stills cap- 
tured in the United States during the last fiscal year, 
while in 1885 the total number captured was 285. 
In view. of these recent developments, will you 
further apprise the recipients of your letters of 
these facts, or will you “let good enough alone?” 

I assume that you are familiar with the wretched 
financial status of the state of Tennessee, which is 
“dry.” Perhaps you placed the statement of the 
governor of Tennessee at the top of your letter 
because you felt that the statement needed all the 
boosting you could give it. 

You say that you are interested in Industrial Wel- 
fare. Whose industrial welfare? Is it that of your 
hundreds of girl employes whom I am told you em- 
ploy for an average of $5.00 to $8.00 a week? Do 
you consider that wage sufficient to feed and clothe 
a normally healthy person? 


Have Wages Been Increased? 


Bear with me for one more question. During the 
Michigan “dry” campaign, you asserted that pro- 
hibition would increase the efficiency of your em- 
ployes by .25%. Michigan voted “dry.” Have you, 
or will you, increase the wages of your employes to 
conform with their increased efficiency? If not, who 
is to get the additional wealth that the increased effi- 
ciency claimed by you will produce? 

You, as a prohibitionist, argue that the liquor in- 
dustry contributes to poverty and crime. I shall not 


here argue the justice or injustice of this claim, but 


merely state it as your belief. On this belief you 
ju stify the extermination of the liquor industry with- 
out a penny of compensation to those who have in- 
vested in it their capital and their skill. 

I do not deny that there are evils in the liquor in- 
dustry, but there are evils in all industries—yours 
as well as any other. Therefore, regulation and not 
extermination is the just solution, and the first step 
in the regulation of your business would be the 





{ 
passage of a minimum wage law; the passage of 


laws governing working conditions—comfortable 
space conditions and limited hours of labor for 
women. These laws might reduce your dividends 
somewhat, but would you have the audacity to op- 
pose such a measure? 

But to again return to your letter: You say, 
“Does it not seem to you deplorable that our na- 
tional policy should be opposed to sobriety?” In 
this question it seems to me that you betray a great 
intolerance fér any other opinions than your own, 
for I can assure you that neither the nation nor its 
policy is opposed to sobriety. Only. prohibitionists 
are opposed to that. Sobriety means “temperance, 
moderation, habitual self-control in the use of in- 
toxicants.” Sobriety means “moderation of con- 
duct.” I quote from Funk & Wagnall’s New 
Standard Dictionary. 


Would Kresge Prohibit Automobiles? 


There are more people injured, I believe, by speed- 
ing automobiles than by the intemperate use of wine, 
whiskey or beer. Whether or not you agree with 
me on that comparison, you must admit that thou- 
sands of people are badly injured and many killed in 
or by automobiles. 

Do you also, therefore, favor the prohibition of 
the automobile industry? If your supremely selfish 
and confiscatory plan of securing more business by 
destroying other lines of industry was carried to its 
logical conclusion, could not other storekeepers, who 
are not organized in chain stores, and who far out- 
number you, and whose business recedes proportion- 
ately as yours increases, urge the prohibition and 
confiscation of your business in your Five and Ten 





tomers to be spent in their stores so as to increase 
their business? a 


I am a distiller; my kind of business exists and 
has existed solely because the large majority of the ih? 
citizens of the United States demand distillers” pro- oa) 
ducts, and because the United States derives nearly 
$300,000,000.00 Sevenue annually from it. Because 
of the business which the distillers of the United — 
States have built up, there is now in existence a 
large distilling capacity capable of at once beginning 
the production of large volumes of alcohol for the 
manufacture of munitions for the defense of the — 
United States, while 'the present state of war exists. 
All the consequent surgical and medical work will — 
require alcohol for ether, chloroform, iodine and 
other antiseptics, and if our properties are now yalu- ie 
able to the United States for the above purposes, 
then we have property rights that no just, fair- - 





* minded business man can deny, and if you are a just, 


fair-minded business man, and can still say that you 
want prohibition to extend all over the United | 
States, then you must admit that our industry, legally 
acquired, and legally held and now of absolutely — : 
paramount importance to the United States, ‘should | y ab) 
be, if it is to be prohibited, compensated in this coun- Y 
try, the same as has always obtained in all of the et 
European countries, save (the old) Russia. Sora. 
I, for one, must decline to accept your invitation | 
to advance prohibition in order that your busines: 
may continue the more surely, to increase. ‘ 
(Signed) N. E. Squizs. 
This letter was sent by Mr. Squibb to Mr. ‘Recage 
Up to the time of our going to press there has been oh 
no reply.—Epi1tor OTHER SIDE. 



























Aged One Hundred, 


XACTLY 100 candles will decorate the birth- 
day cake to be presented by friends to Dr. 
Herman Berry, of 4345 Grand boulevard to- 

morrow. 

Time was when Dr. Berry was a surgeon in the 
union army and enjoyed the acquaintance of 
Abraham Lincoln. 
mained - active, but years will tell, he says, and now 
he contents himself with a walk in the park or an 
occasional visit to the movies, of which he is very 
fond, 

Having cast his vote for twenty presidents, Dr. 
Berry feels he knows something about politics and 
can pick a good candidate when he sees one, He 
always. voted the Democratic ticket except in the 
case of Lincoln, which he says proves his assertion 
that President Wilson and the martyred president 
are the greatest in history. 

Tobacco and liquor are not a bar ie longevity, he 
declares. He admits having smoked and taken stim- 
ulants since the age of eight—always in moderate 
quantities. 

Born in New York in 1817, he was sixth of a 
family of nine, of which he is the last surviving 
member. 

Nor is. Dr, Berry the only Renee of the family 
to enjoy long life’ His grandfather lived to be 
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Until a short time ago he re-- 



















103, his father 100 and his mother 97 years ihe mek 
He was married in 1860 to Clara Cie of a 


ved —Chicago Heralil, 


Must Have Mouth ties Too = 


em York Telegram.] 



















other thrust into a trouser's pocket. ‘It's lifelike, 


A “Dry” Fact 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
A state is constructively “dry” when- every ma 








Aw, You G’wan! 
[Louisville Courier Journal.] pet: 
A pessimist says universal prohibition or wo 
“take the sunshine from life.” Oh, cheer up, T! 
would be the moonshine still. (nes 
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Also The Blind Tiger 
_ [Chicago Daily News.] oy 
As prohibition spreads the price of leathe 





















Georgia’s “bone-dry”’ law is blamed as the 
indirect cause of a fatality which has just 


occurred in Atlanta. The following account 
of the tragedy appears in the Atlanta Journal: 

“Ernest Lorenthal, 51 Mell avenue, was 
arrested by detectives Saturday afternoon 
and now is held at the police station charged 
with disorderly conduct, it being alleged that 
he sold the bay rum to Fred B. Thompson, 
the Fifth regiment private, which resulted in 
the death of the young guardsman at the 
Fort McPherson hospital. 

“The detectives say Lorenthal admits sell- 
ing the bay rum to Thompson, and that he 
knew at the time that Thompson intended 
using it in making a bay rum ‘high ball.” 


NOTHER story, also from the Atlania Journal, 
shows what many Georgians are doing to 
beat the “bone-dry” law. The Attorney 
General of the state has held that a strict 

interpretation of the law absolutely prohibits the sale 
of all kinds of extracts containing alcohol. But the 
Journal says: 

Attorney General Clifford Walker, after conferring 
with Governor Harris and members of the legislature 
who aided in drafting the “bone-dry” prohibition law, 
Thursday ruled that the law, strictly construed, ab- 
solutely prohibits the sale of all kinds of household 
extracts containing alcohol. 

Included in the list are vanilla, lemon, pineapple, 
orange and similar extracts, such as are used for 
flavoring cakes, pies, ice cream, etc. These extracts 
are handled by practically every druggist and grocer 
in the state. 


Extracting the Alcohol. 


Attorney General Walker says he has been advised 
members of the committees in the legislature which 
framed the law that they intended that extracts con- 
taining alcohol should be banned. He said that Rep- 
resentative Herman Shruptine, of Chatham county, 
himself a wholesale druggist; had declared that ex- 
tracts could be made without alcohol and that within 
the past few days a salesman had called on him and 
exhibited a complete lirie of extracts which contain no 
alcohol. 

The Attorney General says that the new law pro- 
hibits the manufacture and sale of any kind of con- 


THE OTHER SIDE 


coction containing alcohol which can be diluted and 
made into an intoxicating beverage. Extracts now 
sold, he said, contain large percentages of alcohol, 
some of them as high as 90 per cent. 

He has also been advised that in all parts of the 
state there has been a tremendous increase in the 
sale of extracts since the enactment of the prohibition 
law—principally lemon, orange, and vanilla extracts 
—and that numerous instances have been reported 
where individuals desiring an alcoholic drink have 





tum Substitute In“Dryest” Georgia 


the Attorney Gencral that under’the general law, in- 
voked by the “bone-dry” law, a search warrant can 
be taken upon proper affidavit for liquor as well as 
stolen goods or other contraband. 

“Asked if he thought public sentiment was in favor 
of such a drastic law, the Governor said: 

“*T don’t know; I hope so. 
are dissatisfied with it. This fact was made plain by 
the strong fight in the legislature on some of its 


A good many people 


provisions. 


AL 
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“No, but we have something just as good.” 


purchased a bottle of extract and emptied same into 
a glass of ginger ale, or some other soft drink. 

“A mean drunk can be obtained from such a mix- 
ture,” said the Attorney General. 

Many wholesale and retail druggists disagree with 
the Attorney General in his statement that extracts 
can be made without alcohol. 

Governor Harris has changed his mind about the 
right of sheriffs and other officers of the law to 
search private homes for liquor. He now agrees with 


““The people wanted bone-dry prohibition and now 
they've got it. They can now try it, and if it is a 
good law they will want to keep it.” If it is 

y p 
law, they will know how to get rid of it.’ 
y § 
“Replying to a question as to whether he would in 


a bad 


his farewell message to the new legislature in June 
urge the creation of the office of a prohibition com- 
missioner, the Governor said: 

““T don’t know about that. We'll be 
how the new law is working by that time.’”’ 


able to see 








French Soldiers’ Wine 


Evidently aroused by the repeated attempts of 
prohibitionists to create the impression that Euro- 
pean governments are denying their armies the use 
of liquor, Dr. Beverly Robinson, New York physi- 
cian, has written the following letter to the New 
York Times: 

“Tf the French Government has found wine such 
a valuable agent to her soldiers in the field, is not 
the role of the ‘dry as a bone’ prohibitionists some- 
what precarious? 

“The following citation from The Lancet, one of 


the most esteemed medical journals of the world, 
is very instructive: 


“Tt is stated that the French Government has 
requisitioned for the purpose of the army a very 
substantial proportion of the vintage production. In 
France, therefore, wine has assumed a military im- 
portance, for no less than 200,000,000 gallons of wine 
from the country, together with 40,000,000 gallons 


from her Algerian colony, have been reserved for 
the use of the soldier. It would appear that each 
officer and man receives daily half a litre of wine. 
This allowance has been adopted since the war 
began, and the authorities are convinced that it has 
contributed to the health and efficiency of the troops 
through a campaign conducted under very trying 
conditions. The reasonable consumption of the wine 
of the country (vin ordinaire) is evidently regarded 
beneficial rather than demoralizing.’ ” 


A Horrible Example 


In a speech at Cornell University last Sunday 
William J. Bryan preached temperance and cited 
himself as an example of what a man can be who 
never in all his life took a drink of liquor. 

Man alive, that is an argument in favor of drink- 
ing. If by abstaining from hard liquor in any form 
the result will be to turn out any number of Bryans 


in this country, why, then, landlord, fill the flowing 
bow! till it We 
drink lest we become like him, 


doth run. over. will all take to 
Bryan said, “Total abstinence has meant a great 
deal in my public and private life.” 
His private life is all right—he does not drink, 
smoke, swear, chew tobacco, tell lies or dance in 
But his 
Bryan served in Congress as A Populist 


cabarets, and he goes to church on Sunday. 
public life! 
and did nothing that any one can recall. Three 
times he ran for the office of President, and men 
thronged to the polls to vote against him. President 
Wilson had him at the head of his Cabinet, and 
handed the Black Spot to 
European war began. 
Petroleum V. Nasby assisted at temperance meet- 


him shortly after the 


ings by posing as the Horrible Example, showing 
the ruin wrought by rum, 

Associations of liquor men might help their cause 
by pointing out Bryan as one of the result of 
teetotalism—Morning Telegraph, New York City. 
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In the Wake of National 


By WHIDDEN GRAHAM, In the North American Review 


N the April issue of the North American Review, 
Whidden Graham asks and answers the ques- 
tion, “After National Prohibition—What?” Na- 
tional prohibition, he says, would merely destroy 

a great industry and revert the manufacture of liquor 
back to the days of individual production when 
every home contained a still. After calling attention 
to the many centuries through which men have been 
using liquor, and the ease with which it can be 
made the writer continues: 

What would happen under national prohibition 
would be exactly what has happened under state pro- 
hibitory laws. With the increase in the number of 
states that have adopted prohibition, there has been 
a marked growth in the number of illicit distilleries 
discovered and destroyed by the Internal Revenue 
officers, particularly in the southern prohibition 
states. The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shows that no less than 3,376 ille- 
gal stills were seized during the past fiscal year, 
2,720, or more than three-fourths of the total, being 
located in five prohibition states, and it is admitted 
that these are only a small percentage of the thou- 
sands operated without detection. In the same re- 
port attention is called to the great increase in the 
number of illegal sellers of liquor, commonly called 
“hootleggers,”’ in the prohibition states—a condition 
due, it is stated by the Commissioner, to the failure 
of the state authorities to enforce the law. 

Some time ago a staff correspondent of the New 
York Sun who had been traveling through Missis- 
sippi reported that there are said to be in use in that 
prohibition state thousands of what are known as 
“kitchen stills,” consisting of a tea-kettle, rubber 
tube, and pail of cold water, with which whiskey is 
made from molasses. If the illicit still flourishes in 
spite of the Internal Revenue preventive service, 
what the conditions will be when that service is 
abandoned can be readily imagined. 

And here I wish to point out the fact, unrealized 
by the general public, that the advocates of national 
prohibition are not trying to prevent the wse of 
liquors, but merely their sale, or manufacture for 
sale, 

That this neglect to legislate against the use of in- 
toxicants, while admitting that it is their use that 
causes all the ills ascribed to them, is not accidental, 
but a deliberately adopted policy, is shown by former 
Representative Hobson’s speech in Congress in 
favor of his proposed amendment, when he said: 
“We do not ask that a man shall not drink. We 
do not say that a man shall not make liquor in his 
house for his own use.” Could there be stronger 
proof of the insincerity and hypocrisy of the pro- 
hibition advocates than is found in their willingness 
to allow men to drink what they call “a body and 
soul destroying poison,’ so long as they manufac- 
ture this poison for themselves instead of buying it 
from some one else? 

Under national prohibition the demand for liquor 
would no longer be met by the present manufac- 
turers and dealers, including hotels, restaurants and 
stores selling bottled goods only, but would attract 
the lowest type of irresponsible traffickers, who have 
made the names “bootleggers”’ and “blind pigs” 
synonymous with the Maine and Kansas illicit liquor 
sellers. Instead of pure liquors manufactured under 
the strict supervision of the federal government, 
all kinds of impure and dangerous compounds would 
be supplied through back-alley sources. Men who 
formerly stopped occasionally to have one drink 
would find it easy to buy liquor by the quart and 
gallon, and having it in their homes would drink 


THE OTHER SIDE 





more and oftener. The withdrawal of the federal 
internal revenue preventive service would leave the 
enforcement of prohibition to state officials, who 
could not prevent its constant violation. The adyo- 
cates of national prohibition seem to think that 
there is some magic about a constitutional amend- 
ment that will insure its enforcement. Mr. Hobson 
and all other prohibition advocates from the south, 
know that Article Fifteen of the Constitution is 
flagrantly violated by a number of southern states 
through “grandfather” laws, and other restrictions 
on the suffrage, which are intended to deny to citi- 
zens of the United States the right to vote because 
of their race or color. The Civil Rights Act of 
1875 is a striking illustration of an unenforced 
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federal statute, of which the New York Times, dis- 
cussing it editorially, said: “As everybody knows, 
it has long been honored by universal want of ob- 
servance.” Neither a law nor a constitutional 
amendment will enforce itself, and it is a self-evi- 
dent fact that an army of 1,000,000 men could not 
prevent cider from becoming “hard,” grape juice 
from becoming alcoholic, or a person desiring alco- 
hol. from making it in his own house by the simple 
method above described. The net result of national 
prohibition would therefore be to substitute for pure 
liquors, manufactured under government super- 
vision, all sorts of compounds made and sold by 
“moonshiners” and /“bootleggers,” from which no 
revenue would be secured. 
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Step-Brothers. 


OYOUS news for those who travel into Maine 
by land or sea when the hot and sultry summer 
comes! They need not approach it as another 
Tripoli—a desert coming out to meet the sea, with 
no comfort upon either hand. Steadfast to the vow 
taken many decades ago, she still stands for the 
prohibition law, but against the enforcement thereof, 
Its new Governor—Milliken is the name of him— 
was elected upon the pledge that he would rigidly 
enforce the parching statute, and e’en swore that he 
would call the armed militia to his assistance. With 
him went into the General Assembly his party by a 
two-to-one majority. 
Certain persons void of understanding, charmed 


with the glowing descriptions of the effectiveness of 
the “bone-dry” prohibition of other narts. sought to 
apply the principle to Maine, launching a bill to pro-~ 
hibit alcoholic beverages from being imported into 
the state: Every mountain rocked and every stream 
halted on its course to the sea. As soon as the 
equilibrium was restored the shocked General As- 
sembly promptly voted down the daring innovation 
by a poll of 100 to 31. 
Ringed around by mountains, seas and prohibitory 

laws, seé where she stands; the mother of prohibi- 
tion and the step-mother of all those who pour 
libations to Bacchus, Gambrinus and John Barley- 
corn!—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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OWA has the “blues.” 

Out in “dry” Iowa, at this very moment, are being enforced “Blue 

Laws,” which, for intolerance, take rank with the infamous statutes im- 

posed by the Puritans on the New England colonies, acts of oppression 

which have aroused the horror of succeeding generations of Americans. The 
following dispatch is from Des Moines to the Detroit Free Press: 

“Attorney-General H. M. Havner’s crusade for observance of the blue laws 
in Iowa today resulted in several hundred arrests in various cities. 

“Two downtown stores in Des Moines opened and did a rushing trade in 
Cigars, ice cream sodas and other similar. lines of traffic. Their proprietors 
were arrested. 

“More than one hundred arrests were made in Council Bluffs, including 
telephone operators, employes of Sunday morning papers, newsboys, movie men, 
fruit stand proprietors and ice cream sellers. 

“Tn several counties the sale of newspapers was prohibited. 

“Madison county, where County Attorney Wilkinson announced that ministers 
receiving salary for the day would be subject to the provisions of the law, was 
one of the ‘bluest’ counties in the state, but no-ministers were ar-ested.” 

According to the Des Moines Register, of the one hundred persons or firms 
caught in the first Sunday closing law raid in that city, fifty-three were charged 
with selling groceries, food, fruit, etc.; thirty-seven for aiding in staging a Western 
League baseball game; one restaurant keeper, one druggist, one garage proprietor, 
one pop-corn merchant and six theater proprietors. 

“Cigar stores, drug stores, soft drink establishments, etc., were closed. 

“Test cases will be asked by sixty Jewish citizens who claim that they are 
exempted by the law because of their religion.” 

The Blue Law, cause of all the trouble, is an ancient piece of legislation, 
supposed to have died long ago. It reads as follows: 

“Section 5040—Breach’ of Sabbath. If any person be found on the first day 
of the week, commonly called Sunday, engaged in carrying firearms, dancing, 
hunting, shooting, horse racing, or in any manner disturbing a worshiping as- 
sembly or private family, or in buying or selling property of any kind, or in any 
labor save that of necessity or charity, he shall be fined not more than five nor 
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less than one dollar, and be imprisoned in the county jail until the fine, with 
costs of prosecution, shall be paid; but nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to extend to those who conscientiously observe the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath, or to prevent persons traveling or families emigrating from 
pursuing their journey, or keepers of toll bridges, toll gates and ferrymen from 
attending the same.” 

Attorney-General H. M. Havner, who is responsible for reviving this archaic 
legislation caused the arrest of Thos. Fairweather, acting Mayor of Des Moines, 
also owner of the Des Moines Western League ball team. 

Although the proprietors were taken away by the authorities, theaters did 
not close and patrons remained in their seats, 

“Druggists were besieged with calls for prescriptions,” adds the Des Mot 
Register, “but refused to fill any save on instructions from a physician that the 
case was one of life and death.” 

“Those restaurants generally open on Sunday did business as usual, but 
sold no cigars or candy from the counter.” 

As a result of this misguided activity, Des Moines had an awful thirst, It 
was impossible to buy “ginger ale” or “pop” or any of the non-intoxicating drinks 
used as substitutes for liquor. 

The Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, in an. editorial entitled, “Blue Laws 
Revived,” declares: 

“A great many people who work hard during the week have their rest and 
Others who are compelled to work on the Sabbath 
In neither case should there be any inter- 
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recreation on Sunday. 
have their ‘day off’ during the week. 
ference with their rights and privileges as American citizens. 

“We are not in sympathy with any movement to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of those who are in the habit of attending the ‘movies’ or watching the 
ball games on Sunday. Very many of them are good Christians, and if they 
are not bothered by conscience we do not think it would be right to attempt to 
force them to sit at home and wait for work to begin Monday morning. Men 
cannot be forced to go to church or worship God according to the dictates of 
some other fellow’s conscience, and laws intended to bring about that result 


are sure of failure, If the war lasts any length of time it may be that many 




























of the people of the United States will have no heart 
for amusements of any kind, in which case men and 
women may be content to bear their sorrows in the 
seclusion of their homes and spend their time in 
meditation. If this happens they will not seek the 
Comforter in the statute books, nor will it soften their 
grief to know that when they begin to cheer up and 
become resigned to their misfortunes they will be 
arrested if they seek recreation, 

“With all due respect for those who would force a 
rigid observance of the Sabbath day, we cannot help 
but think that the Iowa ‘blue laws’ will not promote 
Christianity, but have exactly the opposite effect..” 

The case of Iowa is identical with that of many 
other states which have gone dry, Yet none of the 
others has had the temerity to enter into such 








arbitrary and revolutionary abridgement of the rights 
of individuals. 

Having prohibited. liquor, the prohibitionists are 
not satisfied—they are attempting to prohibit every- 
thing in the line of amusement. 

A dispatch from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to the Des 
Moines Register, relates: 

“More than one hundred arrests were made here 
today for infraction of the Blue Law. 

“They include a great variety of workers, including 
employes of Sunday morning newspapers, . carrier 
boys, telephone operators, taxi drivers, and theater 
workers.” 

It was later decided by state officials that Jewish 
merchants may keep their stores open on Sunday if 
ithey close on Saturday, their Sabbath. 
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Attorney-General Havyner has made an elaborate 
ruling, after witnessing the havoc wrought by strict 
interpretation of the law, exempting from its opera- 
tions Sunday newspapers, amateur baseball, golf, 
railroads, garages, public utility service corporations 
of all kinds, milk dealers, bakers, and labor of ab- 
solute necessity. 

It is predicted right here that Mr. Havner is not 
going to enhance his popularity with the United 
States government, for he specifies that farm labor, 
except to prevent great waste or permanent loss, 
must not be done on Sunday. 

In these days, when Uncle Sam is endeavoring to 
have his citizens, particularly those on the farms, 
devote every moment to the great problem of pro- 
viding food supplies for the future, Blue Laws which 
prohibit farming on Sunday when necessary, will 
not be in much favor, 

Hotel men say that their business is hard hit by 
the Sunday closing, and travelers will not remain 
over for that gladsome occasion, 

So tired was the editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
on reading more returns from Iowa, that he sat him 
down and wrote a second editorial, which said: 

“Iowa is advertising itself as a good state to stay 
away from. By means of ‘blue laws’ fanatics are 
trying to make life as disagreeable as possible for 
sane and normal people. 


“Tt will be seen that Iowa’s zealots of the blues 
have put the ban on everything that can bring a 
little joy into life. For example, they do not close 
the hospitals or arrest doctors, although it would be 
consistent with the closing of drug stores. They do 
not close hotels or shut up the waterworks, but they 
arrest telephone operators, They close cigar stores, 
but not restaurants. 


“The workers on Sunday morning newspapers 
were arrested in Council Bluffs, although most of 
the work for Sunday papers is done on Saturday, 
just as most of the work for the Monday morning 
papers is done on Sunday. To be consistent, lowa’s 
‘Blues’ should have neither Sunday morning nor 
Monday morning papers. 
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“Council Bluffs has always had one advantage— 


one that will serve in the present unpleasantness. It 


is near Omaha and has good electric and steam lines 
connecting it with the Nebraska metropolis. 

“Perhaps the housewives of Iowa would like to 
have the ‘Blues’ close all the kitchens and thus stop * 
the ‘servile labor’ of getting meals, but the ‘Blues’ 
must needs be fed as well’as those who look upon 
life more cheerfully... They must have their ‘ham 
and’; while they @re*depriving their neighbors of 
the Sunday newspapers. 

“We do not hear that Sunday railroad trains have 
been stopped in Iowa, but the ‘Blues’ should see to 
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it that no passenger or freight trains are run on the 
Sabbath. All food supplies should be obtained on 
Saturday, or earlier, and all freight trains carrying 
food or crops should be stopped on Sunday. 

“But no one ever expected the ‘Blues’ to be con- 
sistent. They establish themselves as censors of 
the lives of their neighbors and decide what is neces- 
sary work and what is not on Sunday. Some may 
consider that it is quite as essential to have a drug 
store operate as it is to have a hospital operate on 
Sunday. Others believe that the criterion of neces- 
sity is not the right rule. They believe that harm- 
less amusement should be permitted, even though it 
may require some Sunday work. 

“Fortunately the sane and healthy spirit of 
Americans does not permit blue.laws to exist for 
long. Ultimately a sensible standard for Sunday is 
adopted, Even Iowa will let in the light.” 
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Russell Cole in the DES MOINES REGISTER. 








We're Not at War With Americans 


It would be well if Senator Sheppard, of Texas, 
and Representative Howard, of Georgia, could un- 
derstand that the present situation does not call for 
drastic regulation of the personal conduct of Ameri- 
can citizens, unless such citizens are temporarily in 
the military service of the United States. The fact 
that we are at war does not justify one individual 
who seeks to impose. his views concerning the use of 
particular foods and particular drinks upon another 
individual. The work of the government is cut out. 
We are at war with Germany, not with distillers and 
brewers. And Germany, whatever else may be said, 
is a foeman worthy of concentrated effort on our 
part. 

If it came to a choice, if a shortage of foodstuffs 
drive us to'a decision there is no doubt that Congress 
will meet with the approval of the people if it pass a 
law inhibiting the use of grain for the manufacture 


of liquors. But this proves nothing. As a dernier 
resort Congress would inhibit the growing of to- 
bacco on land that is adapted to the production of 
wheat, corn and potatoes. It is not a question of 
the wisdom or the unwisdom of prohibition, either 
as a moral force or an economic necessity. 

There is a large surplus of liquors in bond usually, 
and probably there is such a surplus today. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands of Americans 
of good morals and good habits who do not wish to 
be deprived of the rigths they have always’ enjoyed 
to say for themselves what they shall eat or what 
they drink or wherewithal they may be clothed. 

Further than this there is the question of elemen- 
tary justice. Are the people who have made invest- 
ments in good faith to be deprived of their sub- 
stance without compensation—and in the name of 
patriotism and democracy?—New York Morning 
Telegraph. s 


How About Golf Clubs 
: [New York Tribune.] 
To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Str—There are about 5,000*golf clubs in the coun- 
try. At an average of 100 acres this means 500,000 
acres of farm land held out of use. 

Golf incites to profanity, lying about the score, 
wife neglect, inattention to business, Sabbath break- 
ing and other vices. 

Why not prohibit golf during the war? 

On the redeemed links 100,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes might be grown. This quantity would furn- 
ish 3,000,000,000 messes of French fried potatoes. 

Professor Dumkopf, of Yale University, estimates 
that 8,168,432 foot-pounds of energy are daily wasted 
by golfers. The same energy applied to hoeing corn 
would produce enough corn for 13,941,687,403 muffins, 

Abolish golf during the war! 


Morar REFORM. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


America’s Grain Crop Ample, Says Famous Chicago Statistician 
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HICAGO.—The grain world is either per-' 


sonally acquainted with B. W. Snow, well- 
known statistician of Bartlett-Frazier 
Company, or knows him by reputation. 

Mr. Snow says that the “famine panic” which has 
swept this country in the past six weeks is the 
silliest exhibition of national hysteria ever known, 
that there is no famine in this country and there 
never will be as long as the present relation between 
producers and consumers is maintained. 

He continued: “This wave of hysteria is one of 
these unaccountable things that sometimes sweeps 
even thoughtful people off their feet.” 

Last year the crop season was wholly unsatisfac- 


tory for practically every product of the American. 


farm, and the volume of production of all foodstuffs 


§ Food Administrator Hoover on War Prohibition 


The following dispatch is from the New York World: 

The Board of Food Control will avoid the Prohibition issue, and if authority to regulate brewing and distillation of grain is 
conferred on it, Herbert C. Hoover, the Food Controller, will recommend the appointment of a commission by the President to 
investigate the relative.good and harm of such regulation purely from an emergency standpoint. 

This is the substance of a statement made by Mr. Hoover today: “The proposed food administration is purely a war measure 
designed and intended for no purpose except the mobilization of the country’s ‘food resources as a most efficient contribution to 
the success of the war; that the food administration would hold its eyes straight on its true objective and take no interest what- 
ever in the ethical questions involved in temperance or non-temperance, or any other question. 

“If the problem of giving administrative action to the provisions of the Lever bill on brewing and distilling came up to me, 
I should first wait to determine accurately and beyond all question the facts as to how much saving can be made in the con- 
sumption of cereals and the importance of this saving. 

“In order to determine these facts, I should recommend to the President the appointment of a committee of national scope 
and entire independence of view to determine exactly how much saving could be effected by such action. 
naturally would take evidence under proper conditions and with fairness to all sides. 

“After the findings of this committee it would be necessary for the President to weigh the results to be obtained as against 
other questions, such as the dislocation of revenue and industry. What is wanted in all these matters is facts, and it is impossible 
to collect such fundamental data until after legislation has been completed.” 
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was smaller than usual, Conincident with shortage in - 


most foods came a demand from abroad for a larger 
percentage of our production of staple food crops, 
wheat in particular, than usual, and these: two con- 
ditions left the public mind fallow for the seeds 
of fear. 


Somebody Exaggerated. 


Well-meant efforts on the part of the government 
officials at Washington to stimulate production of 
foodstuffs gradually became couched in such extrava- 
gant and alarming language, particularly when it was 
repeated by amateurs, that it overshot its purpose 
and thrust the fear of immediate famine into the 
public mind. Officials, who in periods of national 
excitement should be particularly careful in choosing 








Such a committee 
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their language because of their positions of apparent 
leadership, indulged in clamor, abuse and the arous- 
ing of class prejudice, all of which only tended to 
further inflame public fear, 

At the present time the only food shortage in 
sight is the probability of a much reduced winter 
wheat crop. Even at the worst, unless a disaster 
shall again overtake the spring wheat crop, we will 
produce wheat enough for our own needs and a fair 
amount with which to feed the allies. In the case 
of corn, one of the best food grains known, we shall 
have an enormous acreage, and there is every prob- 
ability that the crop will start in splendid promise, 
The oats acreage is already record-breaking and the 
crop promise superb,—Cincinnatit Enquirer. 
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LIVING LONG 


By J. ELMER PFRIEM 


I have devoured book, pamphlet and paper. I 

have listened with unquiet patience and a revolt- 
ing stomach ‘to oratorical champions of intolerant 
and intolerable bigotry. I have read and listened, 
and this is what I have learned—nothing. 

Of all the arguments I have heard, I deem this 
not the least foolhardy; that men should be forced 
into abstinence because the abstemious man is the 
more efficient and wil live the longer. 

I have seen an Everest of figures that prove the 
contention—and as many more that disprove it. I 
have seen drinkers die young and abstainers die old. 
I have seen abstainers die young, and drinkers old. 
From all of which I have learned—nothing. 

Now, as I sit musing upon the question, its con- 
tradictions and its inconsistencies, the thought comes 
to me that after all it does not matter much which 
lives the longer—drinker or abstainer—or which is 
‘the more efficient. 

As for me, I am not so anxious to live long as I 
am anxious to live happily. 

If to live long I must deny myself all the things 
that make life worth the living; if to live long I 
must listen to the perpetual dictates of goat-faced 
reformers, then like Achilles, I prefer an early grave. 

IT am not a beast of the field nor of the forest, nor 
a man of the cave, nor yet so sophisticated as 


I HAVE read_a world of prohibition arguments. 





Diogenes, but only a human being with a few 
virtues and many failings, I want to live a life 
not confined to absolute necessities, but decorated 
and brightened with a few luxuries and pleasures. 

So I say, I am not so anxious to live long as I am 
anxious to live happily. 


The People Protest 


WasHiIncTon, May 25.—Two million American 
workmen, belonging to unions, in a petition today 
appealed to President Wilson to stand against any 
legislative action which would deprive them of the 
privilege of a “glass of beer’ during or after the 
war.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Blames Dry Law 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.-—Attorney Geo. I. Neal, rep- 
resenting the Ohio Valley Electric Railway connect- 


_ing Huntington, W. Va., with Catlettsburg and Ash- 


land, Ky., told the Board of Public Works today, 
during a hearing on the valuation of public utilities, 
that the revenues of interurban line were $2,000 
lower during the first week of May than during the 
same week of May, 1916,.due to operation of new 
law against importation of intoxicants.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 








Jury Drinks Evidence 
[From the Morning Oregonian.] 

After the conviction of Andy Vicovitch on 
a charge of “bootlegging,” E. W. Bell, attorney for 
the defendant, gave notice that he would attack the 
verdict on the grounds that the six jurors had each 
taken a “swig” at a bottle of whisky while in the 
jury room.—New York Sun. 

But we thought Oregon was a “dry” state. 


A Dry State(ment). 
[C. T. Dayis, in Arkansas Gazette.] 
Suppose, for instance 

The wearer 

Of one of these 
Fashionable 
Form-fitting suits 
Should by diligence 
And industry 

Acquire a quart 

Of the real stuff, 

How is he 

Going to get home with it 
And escape 

The finger of suspicion 
And the following 
Footsteps of thirst ? 

I am agin 

These form-fitting 
Clothes. 
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NDER the title of “Prohibition or Noth- 
ing,” the Louisville Courier-Journal ex- 
claims: 

“It had been assumed, for a while ap- 
parently with good ground, that the great war 
on which the United States has entered had 
wiped out all party lines and factional divisions in 
Congress on all matters relating to that war; that 
for the time and the work falling to it we had a 
Congress not of Democrats and Republicans, Pro- 
gressives, Prohibitionists, Socialists, but of straight 
Americans. 

“But it was not to last. The one smallest and 
most tenacious of isms was unequal to the test. The 
fanaticism of prohibitionism has proved stronger in 
those whom it obsesses than all other considerations. 
And in this it has simply proved true to its nature 
and its history. The prohibitionist is distinctively a 
man of one all-dominating idea, 


“Drys” Held Up Bill. 


“Thus they held up the Army Bill, which should 
have been put through with unhalting expedition and 
without whose passage the country is absolutely 
helpless in the struggle which is upon us, determined 
that it shall not become law unless it carries a pro- 
vision making it a misdemeanor to sell, furnish or 
give away any intoxicating liquor, including beer, 
ale or wine to any officer or member of the military 
forces while in uniform, also making it unlawful to 
have these liquors in camps or military posts. 

“This provision was passed and insisted on by the 
Senate, and it was only after protracted conferences 
with the House representatives that it was finall 
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agreed to modify it by striking out the ban against 
furnishing or giving liquor to men in uniform, 
Thus, in a crisis when it is essential that we shall 
organize an army as expeditiously as possible, the 
prohibitionists of Congress tell us that we shall not 
have an army at all unless the sale of liquor to it 
shall be forbidden. It is more important, they say 
in effect, that the sale of liquor to army men shall be 
prohibited than that we shall haye an army to de- 
fend the country in the most fearful war mankind 
has ever known. 


Embodied Rediculous Provisions. 


“The prohibition provision of the bill as passed by 
the Senate went to the ridiculous extreme of making 
it a criminal offense for a French soldier, to whom 
light wine is served by his government, to give an 
American soldier a drink of wine; for an English 
soldier, to whom ale is served as part of his regular 
tation, to share a glass with the American soldier 
by his side; for one in a land where water is fre- 
quently unobtainable, to give an American soldier a 
drink stronger than water; for any one to give a 
stimulant to an American soldier lying wounéed on 
the field of battle without first stripping from him 
his uniform, 

“So preposterous was this proposition, so ridiculous 
would it have made us appear in the eyes of the 
world, that the conferees finally consented to the 
elimination of this feature of the provision, and the 
bill at last agreed upon in conference carried the 
prohibition of the sale, but not of the gift, of alco- 
holic drink to soldiers, 


“Take that, the prohibition patriots say, or get no 
army bill at all. 


Army Without Liberty. 


“It would be incredible if anything were incredible 
of the prohibitionist in the practice of his trade or 
under the virus of his craze. The bill whose ac- 
ceptance by the conferees he has finally forced will 
place this nation in the astonishing attitude of going 
into the war of democracy against autocracy, the 
avowed champion of liberty against kaiserism, yet 
undertaking to fight that war with an army of men 
to whom it denies absolutely the rights of personal 
liberty.” 


Daniels’ Preparedness Policy 


Secretary Daniels has allowed his zeal for pro- 
hibition to drive him to an almost incredibly stupid 
decision. He has dismissed a lieutenant held by 
all his former commanding officers to be the~best 
shot in the navy and “steadily increasing in eff- 
ciency.” The officer has just made a 100 per cent 
record with an E (excellent) for practice, the score 
being the highest ever made with his type of turret. 
His offense is drunkenness, not a habit, but a first 
offense after twelve years of exemplary conduct 
and, therefore, presumably the result of some ex- 
ceptional nerve strain or personal misfortune. But 
the Secretary refused to heed his trained advisers, 
keeping. his eyes glued to the “dry’ map and its” 
petty “political significance.” What Lincoln replied 
to the prohibitionists who complained that Grant 
occasionally took a drink is, of course, lost upon 
Mr. Daniels.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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The Jail. 


Education cannot survive 
autocracy feigns su- 
preme. Force and the police- 
man’s bludgeon strangle en- 
lightenment. Dictatorship 
breeds rebellion; puritanical 
interference results in crime. 
Prohibition is autocracy, force, 
dictatorship and puritanism, It 
stifles education and begets 
lawlessness. 

The illustrations are those 


where 
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and Kdueation in Alabama 


of the jail, the court house, and school in 
one town in “dry” Alabama. They tell 
their own story, simply, directly, and suffer 
no contradiction. This case is, of course, 


The Court House. 


exceptional, but the schools of Alabama 
are notoriously poor. 
Feagin, Superintendent of Education 
of Alabama, 
number of school buildings in his 
state are small, one-room structures 
set on pegs, weather-blackened, win- 
dow-smashed, 
steps and lockless doors.” 


William F, 


says that the greater 


wrecked 


often with 
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Recently the Louisville Herald printed 
the following news item which emphasizes 
the sad plight of Alabama’s school system: 

“Free public schools, regarded as the 
pillar of the American republic, will no 
longer exist in Montgomery, if the action 
of the Board of Education is sustained 
by the City Commission. 

“The Board of Education has an- 
nounced that tuition fees will be charged 
by the board for all pupils entering the 
schools. 
order to meet current expenses.” 


[age 


They say this is necessary in 
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**THE OTHER SIDE” 
(OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 





Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 


Published Monthly by the Publicity Department of the National Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers Association, 301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Subscriptions, Twenty-five Cents per Year. 
PTA 


Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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PAST WAR DEBTS PAID BY LIQUOR INDUSTRY 


WITH the Government making every effort possible to secure ad- 
4 _ditional revenue by which to carry on the great war, it is well 
to look back upon the moneys paid into Uncle Sam’s coffers by the 
liquor industry. 

More than six billion dollars has been paid to the Government 
from this source. The total revenue paid the Government by the 
liquor industry exceeds the total cost of the Revolutionary, Civil, and 
Spanish-American wars. The cost of these wars is based upon the 
best estimates of recognized authorities. According to the estimate of 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., in the “Formation of the Union,” the 
cost of the Revolutionary War from 17%5 to 1%82 amounted to 


~ $135,000,000. 


According to the New York World Almanac estimate, the Civil 
War, 1861 to 1865, totaled $5,000,000,000. 

The same authority credits the Spanish-American War with 
$1,165,000,000. 

Not only has the liquor industry paid past war debts, but it is now 
ready to pay the nation’s part of the present world conflict. Perhaps 
it is easier to estimate this when it is known that the annual revenue 
paid the Government by the liquor industry now exceeds the total an- 
nual interest on the new $7,000,000,000 war loan. 


& ¢ $ 
“BOOTLEG” CURE ADVERTISED 


NSTITUTIONS which advertise cures for all kinds of habits are 
now making their publicity conform to the needs of “dry” territory. 
Here is the way one of these advertisements reads in an Iowa paper: 
“The effect of the ‘bootleg’ liquor is very much worse than the 
regular kind. Men are drinking all kinds of concoctions in an endeavor 
to alleviate the craving, burning desire which has been created by use 
of alcoholic liquors.” 
From this it would seem that there is just as great a demand for 
a cure for those unfortunate people who are unable to control them- 
selves and are prone to excess of one kind or another. a 
If these same unfortunate people are unable to properly use bever- 
ages in moderation, it is also true that they are given to the same kind 
of excess in substitutes that are far worse. 


44 ¢ 
THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM 


HERE is no personal liberty. Such is the contention of the Prohibi- 
tionist; a contention based upon a misconception of, individual 
freedom. 

Liberty can neither be denied nor frustrated. Those who seek its 
annulment, justify their action on the ground that one man in exercising 
his personal liberty interferes unduly with another, but they ignore the 
fact that one man’s liberty stops where another’s begins. Only in the 
abuse of liberty can he interfere with another, and then liberty has ceased 
to exist and intolerance has sprung into being. 

The man who drinks in moderation interferes with no one, though 
the drunkard may. The man who motors is clearly within his right, 
but the speedster is not. The man who exercises his freedom of speech 
is uncensorable, but not so the slanderer. 

Personal liberty includes the right to motor but not to speed, the 


_ right to speak but not to slander, the right to drink but not to get drunk. 


You may prohibit speeding, slander and drunkenness if you will, 

for these are no prerogatives, but you dare not deny the inalienable right 

to motor, to indulge in free speech or to drink such beverages as man 
may choose for himself. 










ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 


The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prvhi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 


Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 


Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 
It is the argument agaipst Prohi- 
bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
yourself to refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 
Address 


Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





MAKING LAWS FOR EUROPE 


N. this issue of Tue OtTuer Sine will be found a story from the 

Louisville Courier-Journal which shows that the audacjty of the 
prohibitionists knows no bounds. Not content with prohibiting the 
use of liquors by American soldiers, while in uniform, the reformers 
actually sought to have Congress include in the Army Bill a clause 
making it a criminal offense for one of the Allies’ soldiers to give a 
drink of anything stronger than water to a Yankee warrior in the 
trenches of Europe. 

America is America and Europe is Europe, and it is about time 
the prohibitionists are discovering this. [European people generally are 
used to personal freedom in the matter of drinking and giving liquor 
to their friends and they will resent any interference by American pro- 
hibitionists. 

However, although the Senate passed this imbecile provision, after 
a conference with representatives of the House, it was stricken out, 
thus saving the United States from being the laughing-stock of the 


world. 
& £&£ &£ 


hee have been two leading errors which, ab initio, discredit or 
vitiate the great bulk of our anti-liquor legislation. The one is 
the assumption that all of the people, the temperate as well as the in- 
temperate, must be legislated into sobriety at any cost. The other is 
the implication that confiscation without compensation is conducive to 
public welfare, safety and good order. In the first case the basis of the 
legislation is assumed to be moral; in the second the basis is distinctly 


immoral.”—Lee J. Vance. 
& £& € 


“WATE fanaticism and bigotry and intolerance of the past ages have 

no place in the limelight of today, and those who love righteous- 
ness, liberty and human freedom and justice and truth and manhood, 
need only to be shown a power dangerous to our free institutions to 
finally rise in their might and overwhelm it.” —Edward Allen. 
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“WY the enactment of a drastic law and the failure to enforce it, 
there is injected into the public mind the idea that laws are to be 
observed or violated according to the will of those affected.”—Wm. 


H. Taft. 





It Thrilled the 


OWN in Arkansas the other day, they had 

a circus parade that attracted more atten- 

tion than even Barnum & Bailey’s great, 

colossal aggregation of wonders, The 
parade in question consisted of a thrilling pro- 
cessional of ten wagons, each laden with barrels of 
wine seized during a raid on the premises of a citi- 
zen caught violating the “bone-dry” law. Altogether, 
there were 100 barrels of it (the wine). 


HE OTHER SIDE 


Natives Down in 


sturdy mules that pulled their loads at a half-trot. 
Negro drivers, without the crimson coats that are 
always associated with street parades, urged them 
on in seeming haste to dispose of the cargoes that 
they would gladly have disposed of in other manner 
than that directed by law. In spite of the fact that 
the big wagons creaked and groaned under the weight 
of their loads of the beverage that is red, they were 
riding metaphorically on the “water wagon.” 








Arkansas’ “Bone Dry” Parade. 


The fortunate (or unfortunate) owner of the wine 
was Robert Heinke. According to the story in the 
Arkansas Gazette, published at Little Rock, after 
being taken into custody, he was released under 
$10,000 bond. Continuing, the Gazette says: 


Watching It Closely. 


““But the county officials would not let the wine 
go for a million dollars. It is safely stored in the 
jail vault where moths do not corrupt nor thieves 
break in and steal, or if they do break in, they cannot 
break out with the goods. Hopes were entertained 
by many of the visitors who watched the storage of 
the contraband wine, under the supervision of Deputy 
Sheriff James Drake, that the jail vaults would not 
be sufficiently roomy, in which case many volunteer 
warehouses would have been offered. Together with 
the full barrels, which ranged in size from lordly 
and rotund hogsheads, to diminutive kegs for family 
use, many empty containers had been brought in 
from Mabelvale, where the contraband was seized 
yesterday. The odor escaping through the uncorked 
bungholes of these was particularly irritating to the 
large audience, some of whom had followed the 
funeral procession all the way from near the Saline 
county line in the hope of an accident.” 

Describing the parade, the thirsty reporter wrote: 

“The show was scheduled for some time before 
noon, but it was not until about 4:45 that the big 
wagons rumbled into the business district. 

“There were no brass bands, and no gilded wagons 
in this procession. Instead of prancing ponies and 
bespangled horses, the big wagons were drawn by 








Photo by Shrader in The Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock. 


Armed Deputies Guard Wine. 


“Riding on the first wagon, in the place that is 
reserved for the circus dignitary who rules over the 
‘big spectacular street parade, promptly at 10 o’clock’ 
(or thereafter), sat Deputy Sheriff Clifton Evans 
with a Winchester lying menacing across his knee. 
Half-way back in the procession and sitting astride 
one of the barrels was Deputy Sheriff James Drake 
with an automatic shotgun at his side, suggesting 
that the thirsty hold their distance. 

“Sheriff W. G. Hutton reviewed the procession 
from a place of vantage in a Main street store. 
The sheriff was surrounded by an admiring as- 
semblage—admirers of Robert Heinke’s fine wines. 

“There were ten wagons in the ‘liquor train,’ 
carrying from seven to twelve barrels each. 

“Telephone threats that if the sheriff or transfer 
company attempted to bring the wine into town the 
mules and drivers would be shot, gave the parade 
the appearance of a military cavalcade by reason of 
the rifles with which the three deputies were armed. 


Sheriff Threatened— At Long Range. 


“A half dozen calls were received both at the 
sheriff’s office and at the office of the Merchants’ 
Transfer Company during the morning yesterday. 
In all cases the men refused to give their names, 
but said that they were opposed to the seizure, and 
would prevent the transport of the stuff. 

“We did not take the calls seriously,’ said Sheriff 
W. G. Hutton last night, ‘but we took the precaution 
of arming our three deputies who rode on the 
wagons. They did not see anything along the 





rsty Arkansas 


twelve miles of road that looked in any way like an 
attempt to put the threats into execution.’ 

“Conviction that the case will be a bitterly con- 
tested one was expressed in many quarters. The 
bond of $10,000 is void if Heinke is held to the 
Grand Jury, when a new bond must be made to the 
sheriff. That the issue concerning having liquor in 
one’s possession may be, made a test case, with 
ultimate recourse to the United States Supreme 
Court, is said to be a probability.” 


Prohibition and Drugs 


In an interview in the Denver (Colo.) Post, the 
Right Rev. C. H. Brant, Episcopal bishop of Manila, 
said recently: “In the southern states, where pro- 
hibition has almost become universal, the increase 
in the. sale of drugs per capita is greater than the 
increase in population. The legitimate amount of 
opium calculated as absolutely necessary for medical 
and commercial purposes for one year’s consump- 
tion is 60,000 pounds. Last year over 480,000 pounds 
were brought into the United States through the 
custom house. This, of course, does not include 
the vast amount that is smuggled over the borders. 
The use of opium, cocain and other such drugs is, 
I regret to say, largely on the increase all over the 
United States, especially in localities where the sale 
of liquor is prohibited. The pure food laws have 
done good work regarding the sale of patent medi- 
cines, but the drug store has taken the place of the 
saloon in many of our cities where the sale of liquor 
is not permitted.”—Texras Freeman, Houston, Tex. 


PROHIBIT THE FARMER 


Say, all you folks that vote for dry stop hitting at 
the top, 
Make “gladsome drinks” impossible if drinking you 
- would stop. 
If there was nothing raised on earth alcohol con- 
taining, 
*Twould stop the use of alcohol, instead of just 
restraining, 


Pass a law ’gainst raising corn—corn whisky ’twill 
abolish ; 

Pass a law ’gainst raising rye, and all the folks 
admonish 

Against the raising of a crop of grain of any kind— 

And pass a law against the grape and thus do ’way 
with wine. 


Legislate against apple trees; put peaches ‘neath 
the ban; 

Strawberries and cherries, and everything that can ~ 

Be made into intoxicants—and thus by extermination 

Save the people from themselves by stopping all 
temptation, 


Down with corn! Down with’ rye! the deadly 
apricot, , ! 

Oranges and pineapples, the whole accursed lot. 

The farmer is the, meanest man that ever lived, 
b’gum! 

For he raises all the things they use to make the 
demon rum! 

—Dan Morgan Smith in Puck. 


Our Daily Special. 
[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] ' 
Never Do Privately What You Denounce In 
Public. 
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NDER the heading of “War Time Prohi- 
bition,” the Cincinnati Times-Star says: 
In times like these the government is 
called upon to do many radical and un- 
usual things. It is particularly important, therefore, 
that we keep our heads, restrict our efforts to the 
things and changes which are really necessary and 
desirable, and refuse to be stampeded by the excite- 
ment of the hour into unwise innovations. 
Take the question of war-time prohibition. 
Tf it were true that America’s progress in the war 


would be made easier and her success surer by stop- ° 


THE OTHER SIDE 


ping the manufacture of beer and whiskey, it goes 
without saying that that course should be adopted. 
If, one the other hand, a continuation of brewing 
and distilling is not a danger to the nation, we 
should not be hurried into radical action because 
“dry” leaders have taken advantage of the nation’s 
need to urge a course which they really advocate 
regardless of war conditions. 

Nineteen hundred and sixteen was not a year of 
good crops. Our total production of grain amounted 
to about 5,000,000,000 bushels. Of this 2,717,932,000 
bushels were corn, 607,557,000 wheat, and 1,229,182,000 
oats, 
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Girard, in his “Topics of the Town,” in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, rises to remark: 

“T said the other day that various grains with the 
human food equivalent of 70,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually go into American liquor. That would feed 
about 14,000,000 persons for a year. 

“But of all the grain consumed in the United 
States, the barley, rye and corn converted into ale, 
beer and whiskey are much the most profitable for 
Uncle Sam. 

‘Do you realize that last year your federal gov- 
ernment got in taxes three dollars and a half out of 
every one of those 70,000,000 bushels? The liquor in- 
dustry paid to internal revenue collectors $247,000,000. 
“Looked at simply as a revenue producer for our 





WHY KILL THE GOOSE? 
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government, Uncle Sam could afford to, buy grain at 
present prices and give it to the brewers and dis- 
tillers just to collect the taxes upon their product. 

“Tobacco is another goose that lays golden eggs 
for Uncle Sam—$88,000,000 worth of them last year 
in the shape of taxes.” 


A Kansas Alibi 


{Atchison (Kan,) Globe.] 

An Atchison reporter was horrified when he 
thought he smelled whisky upon the breath of a 
prominent Atchison banker who has the reputation 
of being a teetotaler. Investigation revealed, in- 


stead of whisky, the banker was eating onions, and 
was chewing champagne-flavored tobacco, 


Such Hysterical Action Would Menace All Industries 


If not a good crop year, 1916 was record year for 
the distilleries, chiefly because of the large amount 
And 
yet in 1916 the distilleries and breweries of the 


country used only a little over: 2 per cent of the 


of alcohol used in the making of munitions. 


country’s total grain production. The figures are 
about 110,000,000 
barley and corn making up very much the larger 
part of the total. 


in the making of either whiskey or beer. 


bushels of the various grains, 


There is practically no wheat used 


Thirty-nine million bushels of grain were used in 
American distilleries in 1916. From this there were 
produced 249,123,921 gallons of spirits. Of this total, 
84,532,252 gallons were denatured and used in this 
country for the manufacture of munitions. 37,348,484 
gallons were exported and used in England and 
France for the same purpose. In other words, of 
the 39,000,000 bushels of grain used in distilleries, 
nearly one-half went into alcohol for munitions pur- 
poses. Of the remainder, a large portion was used, 
not for drinking, but for phamaceutical purposes and 
in various manufacturing processes. 

Of the total weight of grain used by American 
breweries and distilleries, a considerable proportion 
—from thirty to fifty per cent— is turned back in the 
form of grain waste, which makes very valuable food 
for cattle. 

As we have said, the total consumption of grain 
in breweries and distilleries during 1916 was about 
110,000,000 bushels. It would be fair to deduct from 
this from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels used in the 
manufacture of munitions and of drugs. t would 
be fair, also, to deduct from 30,000,000 and 40,000,900 
bushels, the amount of grain waste available for use 
in the feeding of cattle after distilling or brewing. 
What may be called the net consumption of grain in 
breweries and distilleries, therefore, amotints to be- 
tween 45,000,000 and 60,000,000 bushels per year, or 
in the neighborhood of one per cent of the country’s 
grain production. 

Great Britain and Germany have curtailed their 
production of alcoholic liquors; neither of them has 
stopped production absolutely. Wouldn’t it be unfair 
for America to close her own breweries and dis- 
tilleries as a war measure when we are still shipping 
grain to England, and in fact even to South America, 
to be used in brewing and distilling there? 

The Times-Star is deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of doing everything possible to win the war. 
It is fully alive to the importance of food produc- 
tion and the cutting out of food waste. 
not believe that what might be called the net con- 
sumption of grain in the breweries and the distilleries 
is large enough to justify under present conditions 
the closing of these concerns, with all the disturbance 
to industrial and financial conditions which this 
would entail, 


But it does 


Big Increase in Maine’s Death Raite. 
[New York Tribune.] 

No matter what the effect of Prohibition laws may 
be upon crime and civic evils, they have not suc- 
ceeded in preventing a rapid increase in the death 
rate from diseases ordinarily attributed to alcohol- 
ism in the Prohibition State of Maine. 

Dr. C. F. Bolduan, director of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Education of the Health Department, is 
responsible for this statement. 

In twelve years, according to the physician’s 
statement, Bright’s disease and apoplexy have in- 
creased from 279 to 339 per 100,000, This increase, 
he says, has been greater in Maine, which has had 
Prohibition for many years, than in any other State 
in the Union. 





































































Italian Soldiers, 


RTHUR G EMPEY, Ogden, Utah, who 

served twenty-two months with the British 

Royal Fusileers in French trenches, is 

making a lecture tour of America, Dur- 

ing his speech he describes the eagerness with which 

the soldiers await the “rum ration” given them be- 
fore a charge. 








Wine cellar 
of a dwelling in 
Rheims whither 
a French family 
has gone to es- 
cape the enemy. 
Wine is still a 
food staple. 








Photo by Feature Photo 
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J. M. Allison, New York correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, quotes Empey: 

“We'd been told that we were to go over at 2 
o'clock,” he said. “When it got to 1:30, you could 
see the men pretending that their elbows itched, so 
that they might get a look at their wrist watches 
without seeming to be anxious about the time. And 
if you caught a man looking, he said: ‘They’re a 
blessed long time coming ’round with the rum relief,’ 
You know, they serve out a good, stiff three fingers 
to every man just before the word comes to go over. 
There’s a man stationed on one of the firing tables 
who can’t help showing he’s nervous.’ His face is 
white and his hands tremble noticeably. Some 
joker, back in the trench, throws a rock which hits 
on his trench helmet. He falls down into the trench 
screaming for stretcher-bearers and it takes five 
minutes to convince him that he’s not shot in the 


British Soldiers, 


head, Everybody laughs, but he sits down all white 
and shaking. The guns get so loud that the men 
have to shout in each others ears, passing the news 
that we are not to go over until 3 o’clock. There is 
more grumbling because the rum relief hasn’t arrived. 
Some of us look out over the ground which has 
been no man’s land for three months and pick out 
the places where we're likely to stop for good after 
we start across. Still the rum relief hasn’t come. 
‘I can always tell,’ says one man, ‘if I’m to get a full 
drink. If th’ sergeant’s sober it’s all right: If he’s 
drunk it’s a short one.’ ‘Right’o,’ says another man. 
‘Last time I asked him if he wasn’t a pawn-broker 
before he was a sojer. It only wet th’ bottom. of 
th’ tin? 
Grape Juice or Rum? 


“You may think,” said the lecturer, “that it’s highly 
immoral to give men intoxicants who are going into 
battle and likely to be in another world before time 
for the next drink, I never thought so, over there. 
I remember thinking of one man in America—no 








French sold- 
iers enjoying 
their favorite 
beverages at a 
town in Mace- 








donia. 








need to name him—whom I’d like to see-among us in 
that last hour before going over the top, with a 


bucket of grape juice on one side of him and a pan-. 








French Soldiers. 


nikin of rum on the other—and see which he’d take.” 
The Cincinnatt Enquirer also quotes Empey as 
saying in an address. to the Business Men’s Club of 
Cincinnati: 
“Before the war some of you people waved flags 
and shouted, ‘Why don’t you let us in it? Now 
we're in it, and it is up to you to don the uniform and 





These Bel- 
gian_ soldiers 
have just fin- 
ished dining be- 
hind the firing 
line and have 
rounded off 
their repast 
with their fav- 
orite beverage. 
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fight. Being at war you’ve got to kill the enemy 
with rifle bullet, stab him to death with bayonet or 
mow him down with machine gun. You cannot stay 
home and wish him dead. If you want the Stars 
and Stripes on the battle front of Europe you have 
got to take them there.” 


A’ Welcome Offering.” 


“Prohibition may be all right in peace times,” 
the speaker continued, “but if you are ordered to 
capture a German trench, when you know the vast 
majority of those who charge will never return, the 
portion of rum the Sergeant serves you before you go 
‘over the top’ is the most welcome offering you ever 
received. And if a certain American was in the 
British trenclr at that time and had a gallon of grape 
juice offered to him or a ‘slug’ of whiskey, you bet 
he would take the whiskey.” 








Gallivan Said Something 

Imbedded in that mighty mountain of words, the 
Congressional Record, is a true epigram, which is 
defined by what the literal German-Jewish immi- 
grant calls languagers, as a short and pithy saying. 
It is found on page 5103, and is accredited to Mr. 
Gallivan, of Boston, who said: “Mr. Speaker, rum 
has more enemies in public and more friends in 
private than any othr substance the world has ever 


known.” On that day, February 28, the -Massa- 


chusetts member had many more things to say, but 
nothing approached the breadth, depth and/ solidity 
of that line. Match it who can.—Cincinnati En- 


quirer. 


Punishment to Fit the Crime. 
[Macon Telegraph.] 

If it wouldn’t be against the rules of civilized 
warfare, how would it do to capture a U-boat crew 
and make ’em attend a Bryan lecture every night until 
the holler ’nough? 


“Sam” Gompers Against “Drys” 


A Dispatch from Washington (D. C.) to the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star says: 


President Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, opposes the “dry” law for the District of 
Columbia. He characterized a prohibition law as 
“an iniquitous proposition which violates the funda- 
mental principles of human freedom and fails to 
accomplish the curing of the drink evil.” 
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~~ 
(Special Dispatch to Cincinnati Enquirer) 
OLUMBUS, O., June 12—Through the refusal of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Ohio to heed the plan offered for a truce of the prohibition 
contest, it was brought out today that the struggle will go on in Ohio 
this fall. The proposal for a halt during the war and for deyotion to 
patriotic purposes of the enormous sum spent in the canvasses of the two 
partisan groups came from neutral sources and was welcomed by the Lib- 
erals and rejected by the Prohibitionists. 

The suggestion was made by Colonel 
F. W. Galbraith, Commanding the First 
Regiment, Ohio’ National Guard, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. Colonel 
Galbraith also is President of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, of Cincinnati, and re- 
cently headed the Red Cross member- 
ship campaign which showed most ex- 
cellent results. 

He addressed identical letters to the 
Ohio Anti-Saloon League and to the 
Ohio Wine. and Spirit Association, in 
which he proposed that the contest in 
Ohio this year be deferred. Recalling 
the estimates that each of these cam- 
paigns. cost approximately $1,000,000, 
Colonel Galbraith says: “In my opin- 
ion, this is.a great economic waste.” 
Further he suggests that both sides 
save this tremendous sum and_ the 
money “be then available for the needs 
of the various governmental authorized 
relief societies.” 

The response for the Liberals was 
made by Lewis H. Gibson, who also 
forwarded a letter to Superintendent 
James A. White, of the Anti-Saloon 
League. The letter to White was given 
out tonight. In part it says: 

“Those whom I represent have full 
confidence that, should state-wide pro- 
hibition again be stibmitted, the voters 
of Ohio would for the third time in four 
years reject it. 

“Irrespective of this confidence and 
impressed with matters of greater mo- 
ment, we acquiesce in the suggestion contained in the letter of Colonel F. W. 
Galbraith that a campaign for state-wide prohibition this year will be wasteful of 
the time, energy and money of our people, and that such time, energy and money 
had better be directed to the national needs confronting our country. 

“Accordingly I am authorized to invite your earnest co-operation in a plan 
to raise $500,000 for the American Red Cross Society. I propose that each of 
us agree to pay to the American Red Cross Society the sum of $250,000 on the 
15th day of August, 1917, provided no petition for a state-wide campaign on the 

liquor question is filed in Ohio by that time, and I further propose that each of 


loon League Won’t Assist 
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Worthy Cause 
us at once execute a separate bond to such society with good and sufficient 
securities, satisfactory to it, to guarantee said payments. Should this proposition 
meet with your acceptance, I further propose that persons engaged by us with 
whom we are under contract for the year 1917 shall immediately divert their 
activities to Red Cross service, without compensation from that body. “This propo- 
sition is open for your acceptance or rejection for a period of ten days from date. 
“This National Red Cross needs and 


pens 






deserves the money. Many 
are pleading its cause. As citizens of 
Ohio we should respond to this plea 
for America. Let us show the country 
and the world that in times like these 
there are and can be no domestic or 
family differences among the people of 
Ohio. 

“A prohibition election will mean an 
expenditure of large sums. Your an- 
nounced campaign fund has been men- 
tioned as $450,000. Our campaign will 
not require such a large amount. Amer- 
ica needs such sums and she needs them 
now. A prohibition campaign will mean 
bitterness and strife and rancor. ‘This 
proposed co-operation for a patriotic 
purpose will be an inspiration for a 
united America. 

“T need hardly urge that an early 
reply will be appreciated, to. allow ample 
time for collection of funds should I 
hear from you favorably.” 

White. was out of the city today so 
that he could not be reached. It is 
known, however, that he already has 
sent a reply to Colonel Galbraith’s letter, 
in which the proposal is completely 
rejected. The communication recalls to 
Colonel Galbraith’s attention that as a 
military man he knows of the action ot 
the Federal Government in refusing to 
soldiers permission to purchase intoxi- 
cants while on duty. 

if soldiers in uniform need efficiency 
and morality, he says, and if they are 
to be promoted by these means, the civilians also need efficiency and morality 
and they may be promoted by the means indicated, which is prohibition, according 
to White. He says further that prohibition was an issue before war was declared 
and could not step aside for war. He added that the prohibitionists consider 
nothing more patriotic short of fighting on the battle fields than fighting 
evils at home. In a reply to Gibson, Superintendent White today wrote 
that the friends of state-wide prohibition will subscribe their full share to 
the Red Cross. He says that by abolishing the saloon $110,000 which 
now is wasted over the bars might be saved for some necessary work. 


Under the heading, “Why Not Majority Rule?” 
the Mansfield (Ohio) News says: 

“And, besides, if the professional prohibition agi- 
tators were to accept the proposition for a pooling 
of issues by wets and drys and the contribution of 
$500,000 to the Red Cross this year, ‘fifty-fifty’ by 
each side, in lieu of an Ohio state-wide prohibition 
election, there would be a whole lot of perfectly 
good, and more or less deserving, easy money get- 
ters who could not lay their paws on the long green. 

“Ohio has been good picking, during a series of 
local option, wet and dry and prohibition elections 


FOR ‘ 
HUMANITY ¢ 


extending over a period of about ten years, not only 
for a lot of clientless lawyers, poor preachers and 
broken-down political hacks and professional prohi- 
bition agitators, but also for almost as bad a gang 
‘of grafters and boodle hunters who ally themselves 
with John Barleycorn, for revenue only, and ‘bleed 


THE OTHER SIDE 
the distillers, brewers and liquor interests in general 
for all they can get. 

“There is not a great deal of principle on either 
side, so far as the paid professional participants in 
the so-called prohibition, or anti-prohibition move- 
ment, are concerned. They’re after the money. Cut 
out the salaries and the pay for the army of orators, 
agents, superintendents, lecturers, managers, clerks, 
solicitors and the thousands who derive emolument 


for their activities either for or against prohibition 
and few of them will long be enamored of their jobs. 


“But why should the entire state of Ohio and all 


of its citizens be subjected annually or even triennially 
to all this turmoil and ‘strife and the bitterness 
engendered thereby, in order that professional 
agitators may feather their nests? Why allow them 
to go on year after year in drawing down money 
from the churches and the people at large, the 
amount and the disposition of which seem destined 
ever to be a state secret, so far as any detailed and 
adequate accounting is ever made? 

“Why stand for this persistent and perennial 
agitation? 

“On several occasions the niajority of the voters 
of Ohio-have rendered their decision on the question 
of prohibition and allied matters, and at the latest 
election on this issue declared emphatically for the 
home rule proposition despite the most glaringly 
dishonest and disreputable campaign of lying that 
was waged against it. 

“Tf this is a government of majority rule, why 
not maintain it as such? Why vote every year to 
decide whether or not. the majority shall rule? 
Nobody proposed, either in 1912; or in 1916, that 
another election should be held to decide whether 
or not Woodrow Wilson had been elected. Why 
pester the people of Ohio or of any other state, or 
of the United States, to vote year after year upon 
the same proposition, when it may have been decided 


the same way, once, twice or even three times in — 
quick succession? Why ask or even expect that 
following a series of elections within a short time 
which have been decided the same way each time, a. 
chance election, some untoward conditions, or a_ 
temporary hysteria, shall make something perma- 
nent, to be in force for a long term of years, when 
although the same proposition may have been de- 
feated thrice in as many years by a tremendous 
majority, it may be overruled by a single election 
and a majority of one vote? 

“Tf a little more appreciation of what is just and 


fair, or even a little horse sense were to be applied 


_ to the consideration of some of the questions before 


the people today, and there were less of dishonesty, 


sham and hypocrisy, more people would voteas they _ 


really think and there would be a rapid weeding out © 


of a lot of fake reformers, agitators and professional 
saviors of the world.” pe 

















Dr. Robinson, Clinician, Endorses its Medicinal Properties 


» R. BEVERLEY ROBINSON, an eminent 
4 clinician of New York, has taken serious 
y issue with Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Dr. 
Frank Billings and others upon the medic- 
inal value of alcohol. 
. Insan interview granted the New York Times he 
asserts, with considerable warmth, that in a great 
many cases of pneumonia, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever he has seen patients, whose condition was con- 
sidered hopeless, improve and become well after the 
administration of good liquor. 

Dr. Robinson’s opinion is based upon a hospital 
experience of more than forty years. He is con- 
sultant at St. Luke’s hospital and at the City hos- 
pital, and emeritus clinical professor of medicine at 
the University Bellevue Hospital Medical college 
all in New York. We quote from his interview: 

“IT am confident that many old and wise practi- 
tioners would indorse my views. If the French 
government has found wine such a valuable agent to 
her soldiers in the field, is not the role of the dry-as- 
a-bone prohibitionist somewhat precarious? One of 
the most esteemed medical journals of the world is 
the Lancet of London, in which appeared only re- 


cently a statement that the French government had 
requisitioned for the purposes of the army a very 
substantial. proportion of the vintage production. 
The writer went on to say that in France, therefore, 
wine had assumed a military importance, for no less 
than 200,000,000 gallons of wine from the country, 
together with 40,000,000 gallons from her Algerian 
colony, have been reserved for the use of the soldier. 
It would appear that each officer and man receives 
daily half a litre of wine, and the Lancet authority 
points out: ‘This allowance has been adopted since 
the war began, and the authorities are convinced 
that it has contributed to the health and efficiency of 
the troops through a campaign conducted under 
very trying circumstances. The reasonable con- 
sumption of the wine of the country (vin ordinaire) 
is evidently regarded as beneficial rather than de- 
moralizing.’” 

Dr. Robinson thus speaks of the opinion of some 
of well-known medical contemporaries: . 

“My old friend, the late Dr. Edward G. Janeway, 
when he had pneumonia, employed one medication 
especially—brandy. ,1I believe that Dr. Jacobi would 
support me in this connection that, all the world 








over, humanity is liable to be overworked, tempo- 

rarily weakened by shock; in fact, in a condition — 
which calls aloud for a stimulant, and for something 

more palatable to the taste, more rapid in its restora- — 
tion of vigor, than smelling salts, sal volatile, or even — 
a cup of beef tea. I agree with Dr.. Jacobi, who 

thinks that the time will hardly come when alcohol — 
will no longer be used in illness. _That time must — 
never come. There are conditions which absolutely 
demand the use of alcohol.” 

The doctor lays great stress upon the desirability 
of age, purity and general excellence in wines and 
liquors. “Organic disease,’ he says, “is not caused 
by these when properly and moderately used.” And 


again; “I don’t believe in cocktails, but a little old 


whiskey or brandy of superior mpabity is helpful to 7 4s 


the elderly.” : , 

Dr. Robinson freely points out that “the abuse of 
alcohol is fraught with great dangers and injurious — 
consequences both to the individual and to society,” 
but he does not see a remedy for these in prohibi- 
tion, which has its own peculiar dangers.—Milwaukee 
Free Press. 
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O many false statements have been published 
about the countries at war having adopted 
prohibition that Bonfort’s, in an effort to ob- 
tain the facts, has been seeking first hand 

information through correspondence with the lead- 
ing firms in the wine and spirit trade in Great 
Britain and France. The replies received disprove 
all statements to the effect that prohibition has been 
adopted. Restrictions have been imposed as a war 
measure for the duration of the war only. 

The soldiers in the trenches receive rations of 
wine, beer, rum and whiskey in liberal quantities. 


Thomas Lowndes & Co., of London, write as 
follows: 

“We can say that the men in the trenches have 
been served with wines and spirits when occasion 
required in times of stress and emergency. We 
think it goes without saying that apart from the 
desires of those ‘who see visions and dream dreams,’ 
the people of Great Britain are practicing for the 
good of the British Empire and for the cause of 
the Allies, such self-denial in the way of what is 
generally and thoughtlessly termed self-indulgence 
in order to provide means for carrying out the de- 
termined will to see a successful end of this great 
world strife.” 

Cunliffe, Dobson & Co., of Bordeaux, France, say: 

“So great has been the demand during the last 
two years, in spite of a continuously rising market 
and large importations by the French Government 


British troops 


being entertained 
by ladies of 
Southampton 


with liquor and 
tobacco. 


(Photo copyrighted by Brown 
Bros., N. Y. City.) 








of Portugese and other wines for the armies, that 
an absolute shortage exists which would become still 
more accentuated if the railway companies could 
carry the goods accumulating from want of trucks 
to convey them. We, ourselves, have large quan- 
tities packed awaiting an undefined date for dis- 
patching them. 

“The men in the trenches are supplied by the gov- 
ernment with wine approximately as follows per 
man: 

“Ist trenches, 34 litre per diem. 

“9nd trenches, 4 litre per diem. 

“Back lines, %4 litre per diem. 

“Ten million hectolitres of wine were consumed 
by the armies in 1915 and twelve million hectolitres 
in 1916; these totals comprise the wine circulated 
from all sources and are derived from official sta- 
tistics. 

So far as wine is concerned, it is generally ad- 
mitted by the medical authorities that the high 
standard of health among the armies is greatly due 
to the consumption of wines, which, besides main- 
taining their physical force, also acts as an excellent 
antiseptic.” 

From Sazerac de Forge & Fils, Angouleme, France: 

“In France one can drink as much wine and spirits 
as one wishes. There is no restriction except for 
absinthe, which is prohibited. Our soldiers get wine 
with each meal and also some brandy in small quan- 
tities; however, the rule, ‘use but do not abuse,’ is 
accepted by all of us.” 


OTHER SIDE 


Allies Find Soldiers Are Benefited by Wine and Rum 


Messts W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., of London, say: 

“The soldiers on active service are served regu- 
larly with a rum ration with medical approval, de- 
spite the objection of the Teetotal Party in this 
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country, and many officers. and men of all ranks 
have testified to its value and indispensibility. Since 
the war broke out, and particularly during the last 
eighteen months, there has been a most energetic 
campaign on the part of the Teetotal Party to se- 
cure the entire prohibition of alcohol during the 
war and for six months afterwards, but the govern- 
ment appears to deem this unadvisable owing to pub- 
lic opinion, and to the views of the specially ap- 
pointed Central Control Board. Huge quantities of 
wine are issued as regular rations in the French 
army with universally admitted benefit to the health 
and general condition of the troops.” 


The following from George G. Sandeman & Sons 
& Co., Ltd: 
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A daily ration of rum is allowed to N. C. O.’s and 
men, but officers are permitted to purchase supplies 
of wines, etc., from the army canteens, etc. It has 
‘been stated by the highest medical authorities that 
the French troops benefited enormously by the ration 
of wine issued to them, and they attribute the higher 
standard of health amongst the French troops in 
comparison with the British during the Dardanelles 
campaign to this cause. 


“Tt is the unanimous conviction of the distin- 
guished physicians and surgeons attached to the 
medical staffs in the great war in Europe and other 
parts of the globe, that the addition of wine to the 
daily rations has contributed in a very material de- 
gree to the splendid health which all ranks have 
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enjoyed throughout the campaign, thus tending to 
augment very materially the nutrition of the body. 
In Europe, the judgment of the medical profession 
is unanimous on these points, as also on the fact 





that red wine is a powerful prophylactic against in- 
numerable ailments. 

“Before and after the outbreak of the great war 
the leading physicians and surgeons of France spoke 
as with one voice in favor of the inclusion o/ wine 
in the daily military rations. Dr. Regis, at the 
Faculty of Medicine, in Paris, stated that the pro- 
hibition of wine under present circumstances is al- 
most a crime against the nation from. the economic 
point of view and a heresy from the hygienic point 
of view.” 

From Mr. Daniel Guestier, of Barton & Gustier, 
Bordeaux, France: 


“You may have heard that when the prices for 
wine were going up, the French Government had an 
idea that it would be cheaper to supply the troops 
with cider. Joffre would never hear of this and in- 
sisted on his men getting wine, as he considered wine 
for his men as an indispensible ‘complément de leur 
armement.’ 

“In answer to your questionnaire and referring to 
wine only (we leave out, for the present, the ques- 
tion of spirit), we will say: 

“1, That the wine trade in France is absolutely 
free. 

“2. That no restrictions have been imposed on 
the wine trade. 

“3 That there are no regulations affecting the 
manufacture, sale and consumption of wines. 

“4 That the men in the trenches are not only 
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permitted to obtain wine, but are regularly supplied 
with wine in their rations by the military authorities, 
the quantity thus being supplied being: 60 centi- 
litres daily, (to be 75 shortly). The total consump- 
tion of wine at the front, as stated by the Regie, 
has been in 1915, 10 millions of hectolitres and in 
1916, 11 millions of hectolitres. 


“Further, the French Government, in order to en- 
able the officers and the poilus to obtain an extra 
supply of this good and wholesome beverage, has 
created co-operative stores under the control of the 
military authorities and for these stores has pur- 
chased, by contract, quantities of wine which for the 
Bordeaux claret alone, exceed monthly 300,000 bot- 
tles; these being supplied by the principal Bordeaux 
~vine merchants.” 


Letters from other prominent firms in France and 
England all confirm the statements above printed. 

That the troops of the Allies are receiving liberal 
rations of wine, stout, rum and spirits, there is no 
doubt, and they are receiving it by medical advice 
and authority. The restrictions placed on the trade 
is for the duration of the war only and in no sense 
a concession to the Teetotal Party. 

Both France and England have found Joyal sup- 
port from those in our line of trade who have ac- 
cepted with little or no complaint the hardships im- 
posed upon them, but at no time has there been any 
idea or thought of prohibition according to reliable 
information—From ‘Bonfort’s Circular, 







































































OR many years past we all have ‘been 
taught to believe that as a Nation we were 
achieving the most remarkable progress in 
every direction. Few of us, indeed, have 
had the courage to question this conclusion. In 
every branch of industry, of ‘social conditions, and 
of moral and intellectual standards, hundreds of 
authorities have stood forth and proclaimed our 
world-beating success. Men and women in every 
walk of life, and in every part of the country, have 
gloried in the fact, and authors of every kind have 
written books reminding the world of it, and pastors 
of churches, statesmen, and other public men, have 
re-echoed the story of our wonderful progress. | 
3ut, it would seem as if all of this declared prog- 
ress has been and is a dream; it looks as if we all 
had been fooled by some huge illusion, for suddenly 
there have sprung up in our midst a coterie of wise 
men, of noisy men, of persistent men, and of posing 
men, who are telling us that we have been cruelly 
deceived, and that, as a Nation, we are going to the 
dogs just as rapidly as we can force ourselves in 
that direction. So that our dream is past, if we 
are to believe these Cassandras, these “Rocks 
Ahead” alarmists. 

A thoroughly representative member of the class 
of persons we have just referred to is Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale. The professor has recently 
been in Pittsburgh, and he left no doubt in our mind 
that he wants to lead the people of the Nation to the 
conclusion hat we are all absolutely degenerating as 
a race, morally, physically, intellectually, industrially, 
and in fact in everything else. All this down-grade 
force, says the frenzied professor, is because we are 
saturating ourselves with too much alcohol. In short 
we have become a Nation of “soaks” to such an 
sxtent that there is absolutely no chance for our 
redemption except by the enactment of Nation- 
wide prohibition. 

Professor Fisher is one of a number of persons 
who has resolved to take advantage of an extraor- 
dinary condition of things throughout the world to 
force the adoption of prohibition. During a war 
the minds of people give credence to the weirdest 
deductions, and are prone to accept as true the most 
absurd statements. Professor Fisher, and his asso- 
ciates, know this and they aré making the most of 
the situation. They are working in concert through- 
out the country, and in every direction, repeating the 
same exaggerations and misstatements. 

Professor Fisher’s method of reasoning destroys 
the force of his advocacy of prohibition. And per- 
mit us here to remark that while we attack prohibi- 
tion we do not in any manner or form defend 
drunkenness. We do not believe in the efficacy of 
prohibition as a preventative of drunkenness. We 
do not believe that prohibition is, or has been, the 
source of the progress of nations, and the statements 
of Professor Fisher himself bear us out in this con- 
clusion: He charges that Germany, Japan and other 
countries are ahead of us in many respects, and that 
these countries are more or less models. But, the 
countries cited by the professor have not been guided 
by prohibition laws. In Germany especially the 
sumptuary laws afford more latitude to the citizens 
than those in the United States. 

Professor Fisher states that he believes the United 
States is ready for “Nation-wide and bone-dry pro- 
hibition.” Vital facts are against the soundness of 
his belief. Whether or not the Nation is ready for 
prohibition can only be proven by the fact of the 
decrease or increase of the desire of the people for 
alcoholic beverages. It is a fact beyond dispute that 
of late years the consumption of liquors and beer 


‘orld Answers Argument of Yale Professor 


in the United States has increased. We need not 
again quote the Government’s reports on this point; 
they have been quoted frequently. 

But, if Professor Fisher’s charge that our Nation 
is becoming worse because of liquor is true, it must 
be the result of an increasing demand for that kind 
of drink. This surely does not prove that the Nation 
is readier today for prohibition than it has been. 


The plain truth is there is less drunkenness today 
than there'ever was before in proportion to our 
population, the progress achieved in our industries, 
and in other directions prove the truth of this 
statement. 

Professor Fisher aims at having the masses look 
at things he preaches magnified thousands, aye, mil- 
lions of times. He states that if the grain used in 
the distillation of liquor were used to make bread 
there would be 11,000,000 more loaves of bread for 
the people daily. Why not discuss, or state these 
matters in common parlance, such as the masses are 
used to? They are accustomed to talk of grain by 
the bushel and so forth. But, it is officially stated, 
under conditions expected next year, there would be 
less than three-quarters of one per cent of the grain 
produced in the United States used in the making 
of beer. 

Professor Fisher says that prohibition would re- 
lease 89,000 “who are now worse than wasting their 
energy,” to work in factories and so forth. There 
are over a million persons employed in the licensed 
liquor industry. But, why does Professor Fisher 
stop at this class of employes? Why not cite those 
employed in making chewing gum? in making 
candies? and even the increasing forces of profes- 
sors and others who are touring the country dis- 
turbing the public mind in this period of stress and 
trial? 


But, the weakest, and the most misleading portion 
of Professor Fisher’s daily advocacy is that relat- 
ing to the wage workers. He looks at these toilers 


just as hundreds of college professors have looked. 


at them before—through glasses, just as if they 
were small specimens of life that will move in cer- 
tain directions under certain conditions. 

We emphatically make the assertion that the wage 
workers of the Nation do not need the theoretical 
guidance of such men as Professor Fisher; they do 
not need his methods of force to keep them sober 
and efficient as workmen. They have their records 
behind them to show that they have achieved won- 
derful progress, as a Nation of Workmen; that they 
have placed this nation at the head of the nations 
of the world industrially, and we all claim that no 
drunken, nor excessive-drinking class of workmen 
could have accomplished this.—Pittsburg (Pa.) Labor 
World. 


First Bone Dry Fine 


HEBER SprinGs.—The first “bone-dry” conviction 
in Cleburne county occurred here this week, when 
J. W. Shafer was fined in Justice Baker’s court. It 
is alleged that Shafer went to Joplin, Mo., several 
days ago and that upon his return he brought a 
quart of whiskey, which he said he was told was 
not a violation of the law if it,was for his use or 
that of his family. The city marshal made the 
arrest and took charge of the traveling bag in which 
Shafer carried the whiskey. Immediately after the 
conviction a warrant was sworn out for the mar- 
shal, charging that $35 in currency had been taken 
from the bag while it was in his possession. At a 
preliminary hearing the court found that the mar- 
shal was not guilty—Arkansas Gazette, Litile Rock. 











WINE IN THE TRENCHES. 
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French soldiers are permitted to have kegs 
their refreshment. 





of wine at the entrance of the trenches for — 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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IMPERILING THE NATION 


HILE paid agitators are blocking much needed legislation for the 

sole purpose of advancing prohibition propaganda, Great Britain 

has learned through actual experience that regulation is the only prac- 
tical solution in time of war. 

One cable dispatch from London states: “The agitation for total 

prohibition is considered to be doomed to failure by those who have 


' seen the good results effected by the central board of liquor control. 


It is stated that excessive drinking has ceased to be a problem so far as 
the army is concerned, and that restriction will do all that is necessary 
in other walks of life.” 

_ A later cable dispatch says that: “The British government is con- 
vinced that the law restricting the brewing of beer is ill-judged even 
as a war measure.” 

So far as the allied troops are concerned, beer, wine, rum and 
spirits have been a regular part of the commissary from the front. 
Indeed, one of the first acts of the French government was to order 
extra rations of wine in honor of General Pershing’s arrival in Paris. 

In the meantime, Congress is busy delaying passage of legislation 
by attaching prohibition riders to each and every possible kind of a bill. 

_ The leading newspapers of the country are attacking these tactics 
as being ill-advised, un-American, and endangering the nation’s part in 
the great world war. 


PORTLAND’S VACANT STORES 


HAT some use be made of them, A. G. Clark, of the Home Industry 
League, suggests that vacant store buildings in the business dis- 
trict ought to carry window displays of various goods manufactured 
in Portland and Oregon. If owners of the buildings will permit st, 


— Mr. Clark says he will see that such displays are placed in the wind’ ws 


with the understanding that they are to be removed as soon as the 
buildings are rented. 
“Tn the meantime,” said Mr. Clark this morning, “the buildings 


' might as well be tided up a bit and utilized for some good purpose. 


Their signs ““To Let” pasted over the doors do not look very well to 
the average Portlander. It would give the city a far more prosperous 


_ appearance if each of the buildings was occupied by a live individual 
_ showing samples of goods manufactured here.’—Portland (Oregon) 


i 


_ entertainment for her guests. 


Telegram. 
Portland is enjoying some of that prosperity that the dry leaders 
“tell us about. Portland enjoyed an immense tourist business before 
“the state went dry, and she had many fine hotels and other places of 
Many of these buildings are now vacant 


_ because people who travel do not care to be annoyed by detectives going 
' through their luggage; so they do not stop in Portland any more. Such 


_ tourist trade as 
' arid territory. 


Portland gets now comes largely from Kansas and other 
These people do not stop in hotels, but carry their 


_ bedding and lunch with them. 


i 
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Portland is not to blame for her condition. State-wide prohibtion 


_ gave to the farmers and villagers up state an opportunity to destroy 
_ values that they had no part in creating, and an opportunity which they 


took great delight in embracing; That of giving to the Oregon metrop- 


 olis a law not of her own choosing. Portland contains more than one- 


_ third of the population of the state and her domination, for so many 









"years, of the politics of that commonwealth created a sentiment in the 


rural districts that the dry leaders were not slow to recognize and use 


"with telling effect—Ohio Valley Times. 








THE OTHER SIDE 


_ unfair. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


For 
NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 
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The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 

Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 
It is the argument against Prohi- 
bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
yourself to refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW-— 
Address 


Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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A PERILOUS POLICY 


HE action of the House in passing the food control bill with a bone- 

dry amendment forbidding the brewing and distilling of alcoholic 

beverages again casts upon the Senate the responsibility of perfecting 
crude and ill-advised legislation from the other end of the Capitol. 

The Barkley amendment was forced upon a House almost evenly 
divided. The vote was 132 to 114. Even closer was the division, 124 
to 134, upon the Lenroot proposal to advance moderation by permitting 
the making of beer and light wines while banning spirits. 

That this measure is one so vital to the instant need of democracy, 
and so sharp a break from the precedent of easier-going times as to 
demand the nation’s best thought for its own sake, makes the trick re- 
sort to an ungermane “rider” unforgivable. The method is always 
But when extremist advocates imperil the republic to advance 
their hobby at any cost or any risk; when they play into the hands of 
food extortionists and the German autocracy by jeopardizing an imi- 
perative national precaution, they are acting not for the American people 
but for Berlin, and they merit severe condemnation. 

That the House passed ‘the misshapen bill by an almost unanimous 
vote proves nothing except that its members were unwilling to appear 
finally in the role of obstructionists. Prohibition is a debatable policy. 
It may come. But it should stand or fall on its own merits, in fair and 
open discussion and vote, not seek a strangle-hold upon a measure which 
may mean our defeat or our victory in the world war. 

Endangering the country abroad to further a dubious domestic 
policy by an unfair trick can serve only our enemies. We look to the 
Senate to reverse this perilous policy —New York World. 








HE Anti-Saloon League is thus a very compact, practically self- 
perpetuating, and, in a public sense, irresponsible group, which 
knows no political fealty to other principles than that of prohibition, 
but seeks to bind all parties to its Satoh <a Koren. 
YTAHE saloon in relation to the wage-earning classes of America is 
( an organ of high development, adapting itself with singular per- 
fectness in catering in a hundred ways to the social and political needs 
of men.—Walter A. Wyckoff. 
2 S's 
TAKE issue émphatically and sincerely with those who would main- 
tain and enforce a state prohibitory law. Without the people behind 


a law, in each community where it is to be enforced, that law is im- 
potent.—Rev. George Eliot Corley. 
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Dry Legislation Would Destroy Revenue of $500,000,000 


DVOCATES of. prohibition have seized 
avidly upon the war as a pretext to ad- 
vance their cause. They are putting this 
matter up to the Congress and the people 

as a patriotic move. They are appealing to the heart 
rather than to the head. They may not realize just 
what they are trying to do. They may be entirely 
sincere in seizing upon this critical time to plant 
their own seed of hysterics in the fertile soil of emo- 
tionalism induced by the spirit of the moment. They 
may be acting in-all honesty. Most of them no 
doubt are. But they are overlooking the most essen- 
tial point. 

They urge prohibition as a war measure. Let's 
keep that in mind. What is a war measure? It 
can have only one basic meaning and that is this: 

A war measure is something that is adopted in 
the belief that it will play a part in winning the war. 

If prohibition will help win the war, then it would 
be worth while to consider prohibition with compen- 
sation to the industries affected. 

If prohibition will not help win the war let there 
be no prohibition. 

If prohibition will have a deterrent effect upon the 
activities that are calculated to win the war then 
the argument against prohibition is magnified to the 
nth power. 

Let us be calm. 
the face. 


Let us look the facts fairly in 








Temperance Measures 

The habit of attaching a rider to a bill which in 
itself has no relation to the subject matter touched 
by the provisions of the attachment is an odious 
development. in American political expression. * 

Every now and then an attempt is made to settle 
an important question by snap judgment in legisla- 
tion. A bill to declare that the moon was made of 
green cheese and that consequently Americans must 
not drink milk would be just as logical a bit of 
human legislative composition as a bill which began 
by providing penalties for espionage and ended, by 
rider, in declaring what could be turned into the 
making of alcoholic liquors. 

As a general proposition democracy ought to have 
more direct and more honest methods. It ought to 
stand four square on its feet and settle its questions 
by direct attack. It ought not to sneak into authority 
and control. 

The prohibition question is the most argumented 
question in the United States. When it is deter- 
mined it ought to be determined candidly, honestly, 
and fairly. It never can be determined fairly and 
honestly by a rider on a bill. 

As a matter of fact, the rider which the Senate 
attached to the espionage bill and then revoked was 
It would have stopped the produc- 
It would also have 


a bad provision. 
tion of beer during the war. 
stopped the production of whiskey, but it would not 
have interfered with the sale of whiskey during the 
war. Prices of whiskey would have risen, but the 
supply would not have diminished. There is enough 
in bond. 

We are in favor of temperance. 
promotes the temperate use of alcohol is useful. Pie 
temperance cannot be found within a rational hu- 
man scheme the absolute prohibition of its use may 
be found necessary. 

For such reasons we are glad that the Senate re- 
considered its action upon this liquor rider to the 
espionage bill. It was bad in principle, being an 
undemocratic method, and would be found wrong 
in practical effects, being opposed to the temperate 
use of alcohol,—Chicago Tribune. 


Anything that 


President Wilson has said: “The business now in 
hand is undramatic, practical and of scientific definite- 
ness and precision.” 


“Business as Usual.” 


If it is to be that, the economic side of the liquor 
question is the one of chief concern. It is no time 
to consider it from any other angle as a War 
Measure. 

“Business as usual,” is a national slogan. What 
would result in a business way if national prohibi- 
tion should go into effect today? 

1. It would destroy a present federal revenue of 
250,000,000 and a future revenue of $500,000,000 
almost immediately available, at a time when every 
dollar is needed for war purposes. 

2. It would destroy state and municipal revenues, 
amounting at the present time to $100,000,000. 

3. It would require immediate rédrafting of the 
war revenue act, and the imposition of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of direct taxes upon the 
American business interests in addition to the heavy 
war burdens now imposed: upon them. 

4. It would require drastic and sweeping changes 
in the tax systems of many states and hundreds of 
cities, with heavy increases of taxation upon the 
lands, buildings and personalty of the residents 
thereof. 

5. It would cause the total and immediate destruc- 


tion of business enterprises capitalized at more than 
a billion of dollars, 


6. It would cause the sudden throwing upon the 
market of thousands of storerooms now profitably 
rented and immense losses to real estate investors 
in the way of decreased rentals and lowered property 
values. 


Would Paralyze Trade. 


7. It would produce complete paralysis of trade 
in many communities, and its blighting effect would 
be felt throughout the whole country. 


8. It would produce a feeling of anger, resent- 
ment, and dissatisfaction among millions of Ameri- 
can workingmen who have officially gone on record 
through their trades assemblies as opposed to such 
a step, and to whom a glass of beer has been a 
daily necessity, and upon whom our success in this 
war depends. Great Britain and other warring 
countries have preserved their brewing industries 
in order that their soldiers and workers may have an 
adequate allowance of their accustomed beverage. 

Does not the war itself demoralize business 
enough? Must. we deliberately add to the unrest 
of the times? President Wilson says “no.” He is on 
record as opposed to nation-wide prohibition as a 
war measure, whatever may be his opinion on the 
subject is a matter for debate and disposition at 
normal times.—(Milwaukee Free Press.) 
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While the rest of the nation is doing its patriotic duty, the “drys” are blocking the military 
program of Congress by clamoring for national prohibition. Their small intellects seem unable 
to grasp the fact that the imperative need of America just now is a united people, united in the 


cause of liberty. 
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| is open to serious objection. 
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This Is 


HE food administration bill has passed the 
House of Representatives with an amend- 
ment that, if finally accepted, would cost 
the country $350,000,000 yearly. Apart 
from any other objection to the attachment of an 


' out-and-out prohibition measure to a bill designed 


to conserve the nation’s food supply in a time of 
great peril, the prospective loss to the revenues of 
the entire sum derived annually from liquor taxes 
The Senate should 
keep the provisions of the bill restricting the use of 
foodstuffs in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
within reasonable bounds. 

In the House of Representatives 365 members, 
after a bitter contest, have chosen to go on record as 
favoring absolute prohibition of the manufacture 
‘of intoxicating liquors during the war. It is probable 
that many of those who voted for the drastic liquor 
amendment Saturday night did so in order to get 
the bill through on time, confident that the Senate 
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W ould 


F the semi-official intelligence from London is 
accurate, the champions of prohibition in this 
country are being placed in a ridiculous posi- 
tion. It is part of our job in this great war to 


_ feed England and the other allies on the continent. 


In order to accomplish this we must conserve our 


) grain supply and ship as much as can be spared after 
] 

» this hypothesis the prohibitionists propose to estop 
' the manufacture of alcoholic beverages from food- 
| stuffs, and they have quoted no end of statistics to 
“prove that many millions of loaves of bread are 
' daily poured down the gullets of those who are 
’ consumers of these drinks. 


nourishing ourselves to France and England. Upon 


But what comes from England? The news that 


“the breweries are working hard to provide beer for 


the coming harvest, it being the immemorial custom 
there to pay part of the wages of the field hands in 
barley brew! The new Food Controller asserts that 








Send Grain Abroad 


THE OTHER SIDE 


would reasonably modify it. Restriction of the use 
of foodstuffs in distilleries may be necessary. It is 
well for the law to recognize the essential fact that 
our food supplies must be protected at whatever cost. 
But to turn the food administration bill, at the last 
moment of the House debate upon it, into a strict 
prohibition measure, without counting the cost at all, 
is going too far. It is utterly unreasonable. The 
pending revenue bill is already large enough with- 
out the addition of another huge sum to make up 
for the elimination of $350,000,000 of present taxes. 
The effect of the liquor amendment is to change the 
character of the food bill, to make its main provi- 
sions practically subordinate to the prohibition of the 
manufacture of liquors. 

All this distraction of legislative energy from the 
main business of the hour, this continuous attempt 
to make a subsidiary question principal, seriously in- 
terferes with war measures. Senator Wadsworth 
has proposed an amendment to the food control bill 
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complete prohibition is nonsensical and leads to 
vicious results. Because of the pinch of warfare, 
he says, the beer will be weaker, but it will be plen- 
tiful. 

It follows, then, that we on this side of the At- 
lantic who are practicing enforced abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages will find ourselves shipping 
grain across to the other side where it may be 
turned into beer and stronger stuff under direction 
of the government. We find, too, that our soldiers 
upon arrival in France are put upon the ration of 
the French soldiers, which includes a liter of light 
wine daily. On this side of salt water they may 
not touch the stuff nor may any one under penalty 
give them drink. 

What is more interesting is the news from the 
correspondent of the New York Tribune in London, 
who asserts that one of the chief causes of the 
growing unrest among the industrial classes is the 





Delay Legislation, Says N. Y. Times 


which gives the President power to prohibit the use 
of food materials in the manufacture of distilled 
liquors, beers, and ales. That is the proper method. 
It was employed by the House in the provision 
authorizing the President to commandeer existing 
stocks of alcoholic liquors if alcohol is needed in 
the manufacture of explosives. He may be trusted 
to use that authority with discretion. Instead of 
making an iron rule, founded on a disputed theory, 
give the President the power to act as necessity re- 
quires. That is sound economics. The other course 
is premature, and therefore without justification. 
Whenever, in the interests of economy, efficiency and 
grain preservation, national prohibition is necessary, 
the President should have the power to prescribe it, 
as a war measure, and’for no other reason. The 
plain duty of the Senate is to eliminate the pro- 
hibitive amendment and substitute for it one based 
on an intelligent consideration of the situation— 
(New York Times.) 
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For Alcoholic Beverages 


weakening of the alcoholic content of their beer 
while increasing the price. Forced to work harder 
by the exigencies of the hour, they demand better 
nourishment, and are calling upon the government to 
compel the brewers to provide the ante-war beer 
which formed part of their daily ration. 

If this demand is hearkened to this country will 
be required to furnish the additional necessary grain. 
France, too, which has been importing vast quanti- 
ties of wine from America, will look with a cold 
eye upon the proposal to prevent grapes, a food 
product within the meaning of the act, from being 
converted into her national beverage, and will, in 
all likelihood, ask for a concession in her favor in 
order that her troops may. be maintained in full 
strength to resist the fully sustained Teuton whose 
beer mug and pipe are kept supplied by the far- 


seeing war lords.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 














Why the Excitement? 
“The wild asses quench their thirst.’—Ps. 104, v. 11. 


There is entirely tod much talk going on about - 


‘prohibition. One would think by the way some 
persons rave in language vociferous and some- 


‘times incoherent that it is the only matter worth 
‘discussing during the preparations going on for the 
_ war against the pirates of Europe. 


Some say too much grain is used in the manu- 
facture of beer and liquor, while others declare too 
“many men are employed in the manufacture of 


whiskey and beer and wine. A droning noise on 


the side is made by the Hearst papers boosting 


“light wine and beer.” 


No harm is done to the nation as a whole by 
the liquor that is drunk. Laws may be passed, 
manufacture and sale of liquors of all description 





siders have supposed. 
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out a prescription. 


the druggist will sell for ‘scientific purposes’ 


animal.” 


Wherefore, “sick horse” and “sick cow’ 


It develops that druggists 


are allowed to sell alcohol “for veterinary use” with- 


According to the Sioux Falls Press, “any owner of 


an animal may buy alcohol in as large quantities as 
giving the druggist the inference that it is for a sick 


are terms 
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South Dakota, legally dry, is less arid than out- 


may be prohibited; but the consumption of beer 

; and hard liquors still will go on. “The wild asses 
quench their thirst,” says the Psalmist. 

The liquor business now is under control. Saloons 

all over the country are closing at the proper hours, 

and dealers in drink obey the law. Let well enough 

_ alone—Morning Telegraph, New York City. 
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that pass current in South Dakota, along with a 
familiar eye-wink, to the grief of the prohibitionist 
and the scandal of all righteous citizens.—Lynn, 
(Mass:) Telegram. 
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“YM A HORSE 

AND I'M SICK. 

GIMME A BOTTLE 
OF LIQUOR, NOC. 



























Regulation Only Favored By Britain’s Food Controller 


By JOSEPH W. GRIGG, Staff Correspondent of The New York World 


ONDON, June 16.—Wide attention has been 
attracted by the proposed legislation in the 
United States to curb the liquor traffic, and 
particularly the efforts to keep liquor from 

the great armies now being raised. 

According to the military authorities here alco- 
holism among the British troops is a thing of the 
past. The results achieved in Great Britain after 
nearly two years of liquor control have been fully 
described to me by Lord d’Abernon, Chairman of 
the Central Control Board—the “Liquor Controller,” 
as he is often referred to. The regulations have 
been applied to approximately 38,000,000 out of a 
total of 41,000,000 persons. 

“If any of our facts and figures would be of inter- 
est to the United States Government,” said Lord 
d’Abernon, “I should be glad to furnish all the in- 
formation desired. Or if any Government repre- 
sentatives, or students of the liquor question, should 
care to come to this country, every facility would 
be afforded to them.” 

Lord d’Abernon is not a prohibitionist. He 
minced no words in telling me so. His’ liquor- 
control creed was strongly expressed in these words: 


Doesn’t Seek Prohibition. 


“Desirable results can be attained without prohi- 
bition. It would “lead to reaction in England. It 
has led everywhere to shebeening (an Irish term for 
drink privately and unlawfully sold), drug-taking 
and consumption of methylated spirit. Alcoholism 
and drunkenness are largely the product of bad laws. 

“Tt is possible, if not easy, to regulate the liquor 
traffic infinitely better than hitherto in any country 
provided the views of the extremists are set aside 
and moderate and scientific regulation intrusted to 
an independent body free from political bias and 
political pressure.” 

He emphasized three outstanding features re- 
sponsible for the success attained by liquor-control 
regulations in Great Britain: 

1—Liquor of strength 
more healthful conditions, 

2—-Liquor consumed in “broken hours”’—that is, 
the opportunity for overindulgence is not possible 
when the consumption is held within five and one- 
half unconsecutive hours as against the pre-war 
consecutive drinking period of seventeen out of 


lower consumed under 


twenty-four hours. 
Abolition of treating. 


Less Time for Drinking. 


“Competitive selling,” said Lord d’Abernon, “was 
found to be one of the main causes of excess. This 
competition has been reduced, but further progress 
can be made in this direction. By control methods 
the profits of the trade have hardly been affected, 
and the exploitation of the trade has been more 
efficient and less extravagant.” 

As an example of what has been achieved by the 
reduction of hours Lord d’Abernon said: 

‘When drinking was possible for seventeen hours 
a day it had such a bad effect on labor that two 


shifts were often necessary, where now only one 
shift does the work.” 

The weekly average of convictions for drunken- 
ness in Great Britain reached a total of 3,956 for the 
four weeks preceding the new order of things. 
The average for the following four weeks ending 
on_April 22, 1917, was only 1,421. Regarding this 
decrease Lord d’Abernon said: 

“The heavy reduction in convictions for drunken- 
ness, in some areas, may be accounted for partly 
by the withdrawal of men into the army. There 
has, too, in many quarters, been evident a gradually 
increasing sense of the seriousness of the national 
emergency with a consequent tendency to greater 
self-restraint and sobriety. 


Treating Has Been Stopped. 


“On the other hand, the breaking up of home life 
on an unprecedented scale, owing not only to enlist- 
ments-into the army but to the migration of men 
and women into munition-making areas, the strain 
and excitement incidental to a long period of war; 
and, above all, the increased spending power of 


j 


large sections of the population, are factors which, 
judging by past experience, might naturally have 
been expected to make, not for improvement but for 
deterioration.” 

He cited figures to show that the decrease im the 
drunkenness of women was nearly in the same 
ratio as that of men. In 1914 the total convictions 
in greater London and the cities and boroughs of 
Great Britain with a population of more than 100,000 
was approximately 156,000, as against 77,000 in 
1916. The corresponding figures for women were 
41,000 as compared with 24,000. 

Of the abolition of the time-honored institution 
of treating Lord d’Abernon said: 

“The prohibition of treating and the sale of liquor 
on credit have contributed to the general result, and 
in particular there is a mass of testimony that the 
prohibition of treating has been welcomed as check- 
ing a convention which had become onerous. The 
value of this prohibition in restraining superfluous 
drinking is recognized widely among the civilian 
population now.” , 
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ill Investigate Pernicious 


N the New York World, under a Washington date line, appeared the following: 
The Anti-Saloon League of America, which has conducted a persistent 
lobby in the Capitol for years, will be investigated. Its leaders will be called 
to tell where they get their money and about their methods of campaigning. 
The forcing to the front of the “bone-dry” proposition at a time when the 
country demands action on important war measures has focused attention on 
the activities of the league’s representatives in Washington. These men, known 
by every Congressman‘in Washington, are: 
The Rev. Dr. James Cannon, Jr., of 
Richmond, Va.; Arthur J. Barton, «of 
Waco, Tex.; Wayne B. Wheeler, Colum- 
bus, O., and the Rev. Edwin C. Dinwiddie, 
of Washington. 

These men form what is known as 
the “National Legislative Committee of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America.” 
‘They are to be seen inthe Marble Room 
of the Senate, on the very, threshold of 
the chamber, consulting with Senators 
while bills are being considered. | 

They threaten Congressmen with 
back-fire movements if the latter do not 
come to the scratch on all important anti- 
liquor matters. JVhile other lobbyists 
dodge about the Capitol trying to keep 
their presence a secret except to a few, 
the anti-saloon worker goes into equally 
the Senator’s private rooms or to. public 
places to give him orders. 

The financial headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon: League is at Westerville, 
Ohio, where great printing presses run 
day and night to get out anti-saloon liter- 
ature. The “American Issue” is the or- 
gan of the organization. It goes into 
every state with special items for each 
state. 

Every state in the Union has its 
branch of the league, and it requires but 
a brief telegram from Dr. Cannon or the 
Rey. Mr. Dinwiddie to start a backfire campaign against any member of Congress. 

Wayne B. Wheeler has been identified with anti-saloon campaigns in Ohio 
for years. He has prosecuted more than 2,000 saloon cases. 

Members of the House of Representatives are planning to introduce a resolu- 
tion to investigate the Anti-Saloon League in all its ramifications and particularly 
with regard to its lobby here. Incidentally the resolution will call for an investi- 
gation as well into the lobby representing the liquor interests. 

The wrath of members has been raised by what one of them today denomin- 
ated as the “open and brazen lobbying down in front, at the very doors of the 
chamber of the House of Representatives.” 

Last Saturday night, when the House voted on the amendments to the food 





[New York World.] 


THE LATEST HOLD-UP 


\nti-Saloon League Lobby 


bill, a well organized “surveillance system’’ was in operation, with agents of the 
Anti-Saloon League in the House galleries ready to take note on the yoting of 
members, while other agents kept hot a path from the gallery to the front door of 
the House, where they called out members. 

It was by this method that the league forces, although they could not gain 
admittance to the floor, actually engineered the fight that was staged there. The 
two men who were most frequently seen at the front door were Mr. Dinwiddie 

and Mr. Wheeler. 

It was pointed out also that the real 
victories won for prohibition came on the 
“teller” vote rather than on the “division” 
vote. It was explained that a person in 
the galleries could more easily ascertain 
how members voted during the “teller” 
vote when they filed through the tellers, 
than when they stood on the floor. 

Members are preparing data showing 
the operations of the league not only in 
Washington, but in every state capital, 
and in practically every Congressional dis- 
trict in the Union. It is conceded to be 
the most thoroughly organized institution 
of its kind in the United States. 

Charges to be made against the Anti- 
Saloon League are? 

1. That it is not a sincere institution, 
but one owned and controlled by a few 

“men who have high salaries and other 
Although i 
name of prohibition, 
opposed to siraightout prohibition. 

2. That tt is an agent of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in opposition to 
ized labor. 

3. That it maintains a system for the 
pt rpose of influencing men and conditions 
in both church and state. 

4. That it uses the housewives of 
the nation and children in starting boy- 
cotts of trade in order to swing influential 


NoOrYPIngd 42 ]; 
worring vt ine 


advantages. 
tt 1s declared to be 


organ- 


business men to support the immediate proposition it has in hand to work out in 
the community, state or nation. 

5. That it fakes petitions to Legislators and Congressmen. . 

6. That it makes threats to force prospective legislative officials to “bind 
themselves by secret pledges” to support the nfeasures it undertakes. 

Some of the men in its Washington lobby are said to draw nearly three times 
as much money as members of Congress. With a total income of $1,200,000, 
of which $800,000 is said to be guaranteed at the beginning of each year, the 
league has an unlimited source of supply. 

The -full effect of its operations is shown by the vote on prohibition in the 
House and by what is now taking place in the Senate. There was no busier place 
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in Washington today than the national headquarters 
of the league in the Bliss Building, located within a 
stone’s throw of the Capitol itself. Mr. Dinwiddie 
held a number of conferences with State Superin- 
tendents summoned here by telegraph. A statement 
making a “patriotic backdown” from its original 
position on the anti-liquor rider in the food bill was 
said to be in course of preparation. 


Has Plenty of Money. 


Members of Congress point to the record of the 
league as an indication that its work has been done 
with small respect for the real principle of prohibi- 
tion involved. It is assérted that from the beginning 
the organization created a mighty antipathy among 
prohibitionists, who were fighting for a principle. 

From the time of its creation in 1902 at Berlin, 
Ohio, with Dr. Howard as the first president, the 
charge is made that its operations have not been 
purely altruistic. It is declared that men have grown 
rich since they affiliated with it. 

The league also has received public money from 
Congress. A fund of $50,000 for the investigation 
of certain industrial conditions abroad was granted 
to it, and Dr. Dinwiddie was a powerful factor in 
the transaction. It was then that Dr. Baker is said 
to have realized the worth of Dr. Dinwiddie, and as 
a result the latter was put in charge at Washington. 

It was pointed out today that the league has 
always been active in state legislatures when labor 
questions were being agitated. This was noticeable 
when the prohibition fight in Colorado served to 
draw attention away from the controversy between 


THE OTHER SIDE 
the Rockefeller interests and the miners. In other 
states prohibition measures, it is declared, have 
crowded into the legislative “hoppers” ahead of labor 
measures. Concerns that have fought organized 
labor have contributed to prohibition in the name of 
the Anti-Saloon League. ; 

One of the league’s methods to secure support, it 
is charged, is through a plan of boycotting worked 
out through auxiliary organizations of women and 
children. Housewives by this scheme are organized 
to ascertain from grocerymen in small towns if they 


will support the league, the inference being that 


trade will be lost if support is not given. 

The movement to pledge members of Congress to 
prohibition gained strength in the fight to secure the 
adeption of the Sheppard-Hobson amendment. A 
letter to this effect was sent members: 

“The people of (name of state) are very much in- 
terested in your stand on the prohibition amendment. 
We would like to know whether, if nominated and 
elected, you will vote for the Sheppard-Hobson 
amendment. Should your answer be in the affirma- 
tive this will not be used to embarrass you either in 
your nomination or election, and if you desire it will 
be kept strictly confidential.” 


The “Awfully Slick” League. 


Here is what the Buffalo Express thinks: 

“The prohibitionists in their eagerness to accom- 
plish the purpose for which they are working, stoop 
to low levels, according to reports from Washing- 
ton. A costly lobby, financed by ‘somebody with 
more money than brains, is carrying on a campaign 


' understood that he spoke for the entire church con- 






















that is exceedingly impudent, and the agents main-— 
tained all over the country make use of the telegraph — 
and mails to send statements to headquarters. It. 
makes no difference upon what foundation state- 
ments are based. Truth plays no part in the game, 
Fake societies are organized and agents assume 
without authority to speak for legitimate organi- 
zations. ‘ 


~ 


But the Scene F ailed. _ 


“An instance showing to what extremes the re- — 
formers will go has just come to light in Utica. 
John L. Warner, an assistant state superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, watching conditions in _ a 
his home town upon orders from his superior, Mr. ee 
Anderson, gave a fair exhibition of the methods — : 
employed by men of their calibre when he recently - 
wired President Wilson as follows: “Utica church © 
constituency greatly regrets your action in urging ~ 
exemption of beer and wine from Food Bill pro- 
hibition.’ ~ 

. “The Utica Observer looked into the matter, and 
upon careful investigation found that not one church 
congregation in Utica had taken any action on the: 
subject, and that most of the ministers were willing” 
to leave the whole question to the President as one 
whose knowledge and responsibility were greater 
than their own. Yet Mr. Warner wanted to have it 


stituency of an’ important town, and he did not 

hesitate to tell the President what he must and _ 
must not do. It is all right to bring influence to te a 
bear upon public officers, but why lie to them?” — ; 












American Issue, A 


HE Editor of THe OrHer Sine takes this 
opportunity to thank The American Issue, 
official organ of the Anti-Saloon League, 
for reprinting in its issue of July 28, 1917, 

articles favorable to the liquor interests. We are 
glad The American Issue is beginning to see the 
light at last. One extract declares: 

“The Atlanta Constitution of July 16th says that 
there is still entirely too much bootlegging in 
Georgia, despite the fact that the Federal bone-dry 
law is in effect. 

“The Constitution urges more vigilance on the part 
of the officers, state and federal, and concludes: 

“*To say that a law like this can’t be enforced by 
a nation that can lick Germany is all poppycock!’” 

(Dear American Issue: As long as men thirst and 
have arms and legs, so long will “moonshining” and 
“bootlegging” continue.) 


This also is from The American Issue: 

“The Chicago American says: 

““Whiskey can be made easily and the secret 
making of whiskey is profitable. The Government 
hitherto has hunted and punished the “moonshine 
whiskey makers” because they cheated the Govern- 
ment of revenue. Government must still continue 
to hunt and punish them. They will no longer steal 
from Government the profit that the Government 
used to get from its partnership with the whiskey 
men, but illicit whiskey will steal what is more im- 
portant than money from the people of the United 
States unless it is stamped out.’” 

(The Issue is right. The liquor industry is a 
partner of Uncle Sam, and a good partner, and 
supplies one-third of the nation’s normal income. ) 


Here’s another from The American Issue: 
“The Birmingham News in a long editorial, based 
on an unfair report of the New York World’s 


Washington correspondent, accuses the Anti-Saloon 
League of obstructing food control legislation. 


“In discussing the Cummins amendment, the News 
said : i 


Where Every Prospect Pleases. 


“oe anros2d 
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Brooklyn, (N. ny Eagle. 


(This picture is reproduced from the American Issue: 
Read what it says on the prohibitionist’s badge.) 


“+ would involve financial ruin to the distillers 
who manufactured and stored that liquor under the 
safeguards of existing law, It would entail great 
losses upon the banks of the country which have 
advanced money on that liquor as collateral. 
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“Tt would endanger the integrity of the great ~ 
bonding concerns, which have issued financial guar- 
antees to the distillers. ‘Sag 

“Tt would cut the United States treasury out of 4 
over $250,000,000 of internal revenue at the very time | i 
when Congress is taxing the people in unprecedented 
ways for the revenues necessary for the war.” 

(More thanks—a world of thanks for this clear ~ ah 
presentation of the case. We can do no better.) 


"Se 


Furthermore, the Jsswe remarks: 

“The Chicago Daily News believes that it is proper 
for Congress to consider the Prohibition question — a 
in connection with the food conservation bill, but — 
emphasizes the fact that legislation on the liquor 
question in the present emergency must be war legis- 
lation pure and simple, and that’ nothing must be — 
done that will detract in any respect from the na-_ 
tion’s effectiveness in making war on ‘the arrogant 
enemies of human rights.’ 

“The News likens the present ‘sihiateen to thay 
slavery situation in Lincoln’s time and President NG 
Wilson’s attitude toward the bone-dry law to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery in the first 
years of the Civil War. It concludes: 

““To win the war, the nation must be strong cat 
sober and united. The drink evil is rapidly losing Ke 
its hold on the American people because of its many — 4 

- and conspicuous demerits.’ ” aa © 5A 


(Correct again! This is no time to talk ‘abouts ad 
OE of ¥ 


prohibition, American Issue. Now, is it? if 

course not!) <a 
: hy 

This is Keen Stuff ‘4 

[Puck.] : RS | 

“The Government is building a new revenue 
cutter.” — * tes ee 
“What are they going-to name it?” - “fi i, 


“Prohibition.” 






















and this has now made itself prominent. 


HE question of compensation for distillers, 
in the event that the United States Gov- 
ernment should decide to take over their 


plants, is intelligently discussed by “The © 
_ Bache Review,’ published by J. S. Bache & Co., of 


New York City, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Food Conservation and prohibition are 
also discussed, under the heading of “Facts Are 
Now Our Masters,” as follows: 

President Wilson, in his appeal for unselfishness 
in war, advocates that a just price be paid for every- 
thing the Government buys, and defines a just price 
as one which will sustain the industries in a high 
state of efficiency, provide a living for those who 
conduct them, enable them to pay good wages and 
make possible the expansion of their enterprises: 

The President truly says that such. expansion is 
necessary, as the stupendous undertaking of the great 
war develops, and that we could not wisely or 
reasonably do less than pay such prices, as they are 
necessary for the maintenance and development of 
industry, which in turn is necessary for the great 
task of vigorously prosecuting the war. 

The problem of fixing just prices is now in hand 
and the conferees should bear in mind, as the Presi- 
dent says, that “Facts are now our masters.” 


Price Should be Fair. 


It is a difficult task. A fair price in war times 
must provide for much more than normal contin- 
gencies. It must even provide for more than normal 
profits, for there are many contingencies facing 
Dusiness in these perilous months. 

‘One of them is the possibility of peace. When 
this does come the business man must face falling 
prices in his stocks on hand, and so, in:figuring what 
a fair profit is, account must be taken of deprecia- 
tion in inventories, which is certain to follow the 
cessation, of the war. This is one reason why war 
profits should be larger than normal; namely, to 
provide for sure future losses in value of stocks of 
goods and material on hand. 

The practice of adding to special legislation re- 
quiring immediate action, other purposes not closely 
related to the object sought, should be discouraged 
in Congress, especially in times like these, when 
emergency measures, from their very nature, should 
receive undivided attention and action. Prohibition 
has been unwisely attached to food conservation 
measures, with the result that the principal and most 
important object of food legislation is being annoy- 
ingly held up. The main provisions of the Food 
Administration Bill. have been agreed upon, and if 
separated from the side issue of prohibition, would 
probably long ago have become law. ; 

At the very beginning of this attempt, we called 
attention to the important question of lost revenue, 
The prob- 
abilities that the anti-liquor section, as amended, 
would, by defeat of collection of revenue and addi- 
tion of expense in purchasing distilled spirits in 
bond, add to the Government’s deficit, around 
$1,000,000,000, has called a halt in the passage of the 
bill in the Senate. 


Consider It Separately. 


The fact is that prohibition, as a war measure, 
should have been considered as an absolutely sepa- 
rate subject, and thé pros and cons as related to the 
expedition of the war, would then have received 
careful and just consideration. a 

Prohibition was introduced as a subject for food 
legislation on the plea that food conservation would 
be greatly assisted through the abolition of liquor- 
making and using. 


Shouldn’t You Pay 


THE OTHER SIDE 
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We said recently in the Review, that if stopping 
absolutely the manufacture of distilled spirits was 
necessary in order to conserve the grain supply, 
then the interests which have put vast sums of 
money in this business should be compensated by 
the Government if the business is destroyed. No 
just discussion of the subject can gainsay the fair- 
ness of compensating any industry where vast 
amounts have been expended, strictly under the law, 
and where a change in the law puts an end to the 
service of its plants and destroys the value of-the 
millions of capital invested. 

On this subject the proprietor of one of the large 
distilling companies, referring to the article in the 
Review, writes: 

“As a distiller I must bow obediently to the 
dictates of patriotism and governmental edict, but 
if the confiscation of my plant (and its prohibi- 
tion of use is confiscatory) is necessary to help 


More Like 216,000 Dry 
- Lobbyists 


(New York Herald) 


Prohibition polled only 


216,000 votes at the last elec- 
tion, but it seems to have 
sent 216,000 Senators and 


Representatives to Con- 











win the war for the benefit of all the people, then 
why should not all the people who are to be bene- 
ficiaries share in the loss? 

“My own distillery paid the Government over 
one million dollars in taxes during the past twelve 
months. 

“What crime have I committed—what laws have 
I broken that my property should be confiscated 
without compen$ation? 

“If the Government is about to create a 
monopoly in alcoholic beverages for brewers and 
wine makers, why should not the tax on beer and 
wine be still further increased and such increase 
set aside to’create a sinking fund for the further 
compensation of the distillers whose property is 
destroyed? 

“The Government could commandeer those dis- 
tilleries not equipped for or engaged in the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol and pay for them in 
thirty-year 314% bonds, and these bonds could 
easily.be taken care of by a sinking fund as above 
suggested.” 


Food Conservation and Prohibition. 

But the distillers now dispute and bring figures to 
prove their contention that the grain supply is only 
fractionally called upon for use in their business. 
The facts adduced are claimed to be from Govern- 
ment statistics, and the statement is as follows: 

“The facts are that there is consumed less than 
% of 1% of the total crops of the country in the 
production of spirit alcoholic beverages. During 
the fiscal year just, closed the total amount con- 
sumed was not at large as that, but during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the following 
quantities of grain were consumed in the manu- 


tillers For Loss of Property? 


facture of distilled spirits, which includes alcohol 
and whiskey : 


Bushels 

COE CMe tease cares He er cielaiels 32,069,542 
ERVGUN, A APRS ae ER Be cnt ac 3,116,612 
Barley Malti tue. kak, 4,480,588 
W Hed f Asters tac teeta ers cuca. 3,313 
Barley Vaicer ass dae eces 148 
ORES MN PO oa ins 9,807 

TRORAN Do aes SRS cece er chieN 39,680,070 


During that same year there were grown in the 
United States: 


Bushels 
Corry: Aaa ethos hees fees 2,717,932,000 
Rive Perera ha oe eels Sass ire 41,884,000 
Barley Bae ae Maes 183,536,000 
VI @at CR ache 2 cide, seme 607,557,000 
CrES! 3: SU PE Ba tae ee 1,229, 182,000 
SNOEAL ep No Ne alae guenite to. ete 4,780,091,000 


“As above pointed out, the total amount of grain 
consumed for the production of distilled spirits 
was 39,680,070 bushels, or about 8-10 of 1%. 

“It must be remembered that after the manu- 
facture of grain into spirits, there results a product 
known as ‘distillers’ grain’ which has a very high 
animal feeding value, and that these distillers’ 
grains thus conserved amount to 40% of the total 
original quantity of grain employed; therefore, as 
a matter of fact nearly 16,000,000 bushels are re- 
covered and used for feeding purposes, leaving 
the net consumption of grain for the distillation of 
beverage alcohol approximately 144 of 1% of the 
total production of the country. 

“Furthermore, of this total quantity not less than 
20,000,000 gallons of distilled spiritswere used in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, in the pro- 
duction of drugs and perfumeries.” 





BIG BANKERS PROTEST 

WasuHineton, D. C.—Cincinnati and Kentucky 
bankers were interested in the meeting today of 
scores of bankers with the Finance and Agricultural 
Committees of the Senate and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. The bankers are protest- 
ing against the Smoot amendment to the food bill, 
which will compel the President to commandeer 
whiskey now in bond. Percy Johnson, of Kentucky, 
was in charge of the bankers, who pointed out that 
the banks have loaned $120;000,000 on whiskey in 
bond; that they did so when government contract 
had made the whiskey certificate standard collateral, 
and that the Smoot amendment already has been 
responsible for withdrawals which have proven an 
enormous drain on the banks. If put into effect, 
they said,'the Smoot amendment would “put a bur- 
den on the banks beyond their ability to stand.” 
They requested that manufactured whiskey now in 
bond be permitted to be withdrawn in the normal 
way under the law as it now exists——Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


The Difference 
[Morning.Telegraph, N. Y. City.] 

England, after three years of war, is going to in- 
crease the amount of grain that may go into 
beer; the United States, with mo experience 
whatever enabling us to judge of the effect 
of prohibition under war conditions, is about to noti- 
fy workmen in munitions plants, farmers in the corn 
and potato fields, miners in the coal pits and all others 
that are expected to give of their best, that they will 
be deprived of the casual glass of beer. 


Anyway, “At The Front,” a F ellow May Get a Drink 


ROCEEDINGS in Congress to make the 
war the excuse for violently pinning white 
ribbons on everybody have put our acquaint- 
ance Carter into a most unpleasant temper. 
His behavior is positively Prussian. At the club the 
other night he let loose a furious gas attack which, in 


Sneaking a Hema-Loca 


the absence of the enemy lines, spent itself harmlessly 
upon the head of Judkins, the celebrated coward. 

“Vou will be pleased to learn,” said Judkins, “that 
while you have been out of town the Universal 
Tobacco Shops have been busy adding chastely de- 
signed soda fountains to the equipment of their 
strategically distributed cigar stores. These .people 
are famous for knowing what is coming and getting 
there ahead of it. The conclusion is obvious.” 

“Tt is,’ said Carter, “New York will soon be one 
with New Nineveh, N. Cand West Tyre, Tenn- 
This great populous thirsty city will be reduced to 
drug store drinks, served in things with handles. 
The shrewd merchants you mention have arranged 
beforehand to spare us the humiliation of standing 
in line at common drug store fountains. Or paying 
stag visits to candy shops. I see the whole plot—all 
so infernally ingenious and simple. You walk in 
with your chest thrown out like a he-man to buy a 
cigar. You sneak a Hema-Loca. Facilis descensus. 
And nobody the wiser.” 

“The effect of alcohol upon the human system,” 
said Judkins, putting down his glass, “is a matter of 
empirical knowledge based upon fifty centuries’ trial. 
The effect of Hema-Loca upon the human system 
has yet to be determined.” 


They’re Driven To Drink. 


“Give it time,” said Carter. “Prohibition must 
have new worlds to conquer after King Alcohol is 
dead. TI have just returned from_a country where 
everybody drinks Hema-Loca. 1 remember when 
everybody in that country drank whiskey. Some 
more and some less. I grew up there and I know 
* why some of the inhabitants drank more whiskey. 
They were driven to. it.” 

“By the climate,” said Judkins. 

“By the churches,” said Carter. 

“I was brought up a Presbyterian myself,” said 
Judkins mildly. But Carter’s eloquence was not to 
be stemmed. 

“Tt was a region,” he declaimed, 
rural. The scattered inhabitants owed allegiance for 
the most part to one or other of those religious sects 
called evangelical—sects which exist in characteristic 
form only in country districts safely remov ed from 
the main streams of human progress; which thrive 
best on thin soil, peopled by folk naturally addicted 
to parsimony. Such sects wield in such districts 


“predominantly © 


powers both spiritual and temporal. A narrow creed 
and narrower lives do not tend to.beget or to nourish 
liberal views among the elders. Down there these 
excellent shepherds of the flock felt it their duty to 
discourage worldly ‘amusements for the young and 
not so young. The term worldly amusement in 
practice covered every form of cheerful exercise or 
entertainment not connected with financing the re- 
ligious machinery. All social life centered about 
the church. Every social gathering was sterilized 


with missionary zeal and denatured with pastoral : 


supervision. 

“Tf one’s natural spirits sought outlet and his 
errant disposition reached toward liveliness, one was, 
presently, as one grew up, bored to a point where 
something had to be done,and done quickly. The 
only thing that could be done in a community which 
sedulously suppressed all civilized’ amusements, but 
which still permitted to be sold in saloons (for the 
pecuniary profit of the trade) the ‘spirituous liquors’ 
which were barred from the table—absolutely the 
only thing that could be done, I assure you [Carter 


pounded the table with his clenched fist] was to get, 


drunk. 
“Easy there,” 
things—” 
“There are, indeed,” said Carter. 


said Judkins. “There are some 


“There are some 


BETTER 
SPIRITS 
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Night j in a Dry Town 


things that should go into the record. And this is 
one. For mind you, it is the tempotal power of these 
very same narrow local rural evangelical sects, exer- 
cised without consideration or scruple, which has 
thrust the present prohibition laws upon the states 
known as dry.” 

“The term is one of rare exactness. Having first 
made the country unendurable and then drunk, the 
self-appointed regulators of the community life 
found themselves in a position of great strategic 
advantage. A situation existed which cried out 
loudly for remedy. Nobody defended drunkenness 


the population had quite lost sight of the cause of 


the trouble in the magnitude of the effect. As a 
matter of fact the basic evil was already on the 
wane, because, in spite of the elders, more liberal 
views of life and more cheerful ways of life were 
gradually creeping in along with Ford cars and other 
evidences of prosperity. It had almost ceased to be 
true—in many sections it had quite ceased, to be 
true—that drunkenness was the only refuge of high 
spirits. ‘The strangle-hold of the elders upon the 
countryside was insensibly relaxing. 

“Masters of the country, in states with a large 
excess of rural over urban population, they laid upon 
the cities—which had remained all this time cheerful 


and human places where a body did not really need | 


to get drunk to escape being bored to death—the 


_ that over. 


pall which had previously extinguished the brightest 
wits of the countryside, made them slaves of thew. 
demon who comforted them for a while, or driven 


‘them into exile in those very cities—or other cities, 


further away. By automatically creating in the cities — re 
an abnormal degree of thirst this migration supplied 
a colorable excuse for the deed. Moreover, the 
spirit of envy was easily enlisted in the crusade. 
along with many other and (I do not mind admit-_ 
ting) better spirits. For I repeat that the condition | 
was one that did cry out so loudly for remedy that « 
intelligence was considerably obscured by emotion, 4 


and the women folks were even more plastic in the 


hands of the elders than usual. Which is cg Arba 
mutch.” &. 

“I am glad,” said Judkins, “that all the Soscca 3 
enlisted in the battle against alcohol were not Fertea”: 
of evil.” : 


And They Blamed Alcohol. 


Carter waved the interruption aside. 

“Not to mince words,” he said, “the oréerouee evan-_ 
gelicals created the condition which alcohol served — 
to mitigate—for the victims, till their last state was 
worse than their first. Then the pack in full cry — 
turned upon alcohol, hunted’ it down, and threw it — 
out. So was virtue vindicated. But it was the — 


cause of the disease that needed removing, not ther 


anodyne which eased the pain the diseased condition 
created. And what has actually been done is pre- 
cisely to aggravate the cause. For now neither the 
cities nor the pleasant country districts of my native ‘ 
land are fit for the mex and women of this effete 
civilization to live in.” 

“Why do it then?” said Judkins. 

“Why, indeed?” retorted Carter savdoee 
yet it is not what they have taken away. Dergonane 
I hold, and hold vehemently, that it is an outrage to 
deprive of his liquor a gentleman who does not abuse 
it, or a household that loves good company and good 
cheer. I know also that alcohol in measure AS) ae! 
good and tried physic for what ails us. But 1 pass 
It is not, I repeat, what these misguided _ 
vandals have taken away, but what they have put in 
place of what they have taken away. They have 
turned the gentleman’s club into a. chilly church | : 
lecture hall, the cheerful family living room with 
music and dancing and guests and young folks” 
laughter into a meeting of the ladies’ foreign mis- 
sionary society. They have set back the clocks. And 
they are going to set it back for all of us—” 

“What you need to do,” said Judkins, “is to go to 
the front. This country is clearly no place for you.” _ 
“At least,” said Carter, “they do give you a drink 
out there before you go over the top.” ) oy 
“Morituri. salutamus,” said Judkins solemnly.— 

A. B., in New York City Post. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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LEST WE FORGET 


No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 


protection of the laws. 
—Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 


. . . nor shall private property be taken for 


public use without just compensation. 
—Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

















COMPENSATION? 


HY not? There is nothing novel or unusual in the idea of gov- 
ernmental compensation when attempting large movements for 
the alleged public good. 

If, as our prohibition friends tell us, the destruction of Distilleries 
and Breweries will bring the millennium and lead the weaklings of our 
land to strength and happiness, the entire population of the United 
States should be willing to pay for this boon. 

There is nothing more repellant to the honest mind and nothing 
more conducive to rebellious resistance than robbery by statute, federal 
or state. 

To forbid a man to use property for distilling which has been 
built for that specific purpose under government rules and requirements 


and operated for years under supervision of government officials is 


absolute destruction. 

If the Government were to forbid the running of automobiles, they 
would become valueless. They would be worth only the price of 
scrap iron. 

Our prohibition and Anti-Saloon League friends tell us, “Govern- 
ment does not confiscate your property—it merely forbids you to 
operate it.” 

What would be the value of a family sewing machine if a Federal 
edict forbade the running of all sewing machines? 

One would hardly cherish a sewing machine as a mantel piece 
ornament, nor could one sell it for any price. 

Therefore, one may truthfully say that such a machine is con- 
fiscated. } 

If this sewing machine edict was for the public good the owner of 
the machine ought to be compensated from the funds of the general 
public which receives the benetit. 

- This is only honesty. It is justice and fair dealing, anything else is 
dishonesty and robbery. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


TRIBUTE TO DISTILLERS 
“FTSHE INSURANCE FIELD” pays a very noteworthy tribute to 


the character of the men engaged in the distilling business in 
the United States. 

Under the caption of “Whisky Lines Up for Scrutiny,” this valuable 
journal discusses the question of increased moral hazard to insurance 
companies carrying policies on stocks of whiskey in bond and on the 
distilleries and bonded warehouses. 

From Chicago managerial offices the opinion is expressed that there 
is no disposition “‘to cancel off whiskey and distillery lines.” 

The opinion further states: “The vast bulk of distillery property 
is in the hands of high-grade men, and consequently there is little fear 
of any increase in the moral hazard, no matter what the government 
may do.” 

Quoting from another agency source, the following is the belief 
expressed : 

“We have for a period of over forty years specialized on dis- 
tillery insurance lines, and from an intimate acquaintance with dis- 
tilleries not only in Peoria, but elsewhere, we can say that there 
will not be found in any other line of business a higher class of 
men or with a higher standard of honor and integrity. For this 
reason there is no cause for fear that a moral hazard has been 
created, or will be created, by any action Congress may finally take. 

“The men engaged in the distilling business are all men of 
very large means, outside of their distilling interests. They are 
loyal, patriotic American citizens who stand ready to carry out 
the wishes of the Government.” 


and com- 
would not 


These expressions of confidence in the high standing 
mercial integrity of men engaged in the distilling business 
attract comment under ordinary circumstances. 

The great business interests of the country have long realized the 
truths expressed by the insurance people, and such expressions of ap- 
preciation are welcomed only because of the constant and uncalled-for 
abuse heaped upon members of the trade in print, and otherwise, by 
the prohibition propagandists, whose sole object is the destruction of 
the industry. 
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“TZROM what I have already said, it is evident that alcohol is to the 
body just what credit is to commerce. It may be very good when 
properly used; it is very bad when abused.”—Sir Lander Brunton, M. D. 
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ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE LOBBY “ON ROCKS” 


HE Anti-Saloon League Lobby is meeting difficulties in Wash- 

ington. 

Its attempts to confiscate the financial investment in distilleries 
and breweries has at last awakened the innate sense of justice of the 
American people. 

The destroying of properties and industries without compensation 
which have in the course of their existence paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment over six billions of dollars of taxes, and this at a time when 
further income is hungrily needed by the Federal Government for the 
prosecution of the war, is arousing the influential press of the country 
to determined opposition. 

Distilleries are as essential in modern warfare as guns, 

Alcohol is indispensable to the manufacture of smokeless powder 
and other high explosives. 

To destroy the distilleries of the country at this time is an act of 
disloyalty aside from any question of the dishonesty of confiscation. 

Nothing decays more rapidly than a distilling plant. Steam and 
moisture are elements conducive to decay. 

If the men engaged in distilling are wiped out of commercial exist- 
ence with no hope of future use for their plants, these plants will be 
scrapped or abandoned to ruin. 

The Government will one day need them, and need them in a hurry. 

If National Prohibition is to prevail during the war or for a longer 
period, compensation is but national justice, and it will be a wise act 
of the Government for its own protection. 

In arranging compensation the preservation and continued use of 
all spirit and alcohol plants could be equitably arranged. 

All owners of plants should be compensated under prohibition, and 
many of them on the terms and for the purposes suggested. 

Ignorance, prejudice and malice, as exemplified by the Anti-Saloon 
League shouters in Washington, have long held sway-—but with the 
souls of men driven by the demands of war, toleration of disloyalty will 
cease—possibly with drastic consequences to the offenders, 
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I ‘HE question of abstinence or non-abstinence is one which can be 
settled only by the individual conscience.”—-Archdeacon Farrar. 









Therefore Yankee Soldiers Enjoy Much Wine in F PAnCe 


ONE of the nations at war has adopted 
the policy of absolute prohibition. No 
attempt has been made, not even in 
autocratic Germany, to enforce total 

abstinence in the guise of a war measure. In Great 
Britain the hours within which liquors may be sold 
have been curtailed, and the barrelage of the brew- 
eries has been quite materially reduced. In France 
the sale of spirituous liquors in cafes and saloons 
has been forbidden, except during the meal hours, 
For nearly three years the great nations of Europe 
have been at war, and during the greater part of that 
time the food situation with all of them has been 
more or less acute. The United States has been 
technically at war for two months, yet a group of 
fanatical prohibitionists, whose zeal is worthy of 
better direction, are insistent that this Nation must 
be bone-dry by official edict in order that the people 
may avert starvation for themselves and their allies. 


Ordinarily the common sense of Congress could 
be depended on to save the people from the 
fanaticism of these one-idea patriots, but the present 
Congress has given so many manifestations of crazy- 
headedness that one would be a rash prophet to say 
that this piece of hypocrisy may not become law.— 
Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Work for Anti-Saloon League. 


On the point of taking active part in the war 
against super-militarism, Gen. Pershing finds him- 
self face to face with super-righteousness. 

Being naturally light and frivolous, and never 
having heard of a bone-dry state or. statute, the 
good people of France on Bastile Day presented the 
American troops with cases of wines. In France 
these beverages are used about as freely and inno- 
cently as water in Kansas. 

There is a law of Congress,-however, which makes 
to give or sell spirits, wine or beer to an 
soldier in uniform, and there you are. 
foremost, are the laws of the United 
States operative in France? If Gen. Pershing dis- 
tributes the drinkables, can he be indicted by the 
grand jury, and, whatever he does with them, can 
grievously violated 


it a crime 
American 


First and 


the people of France, who have 
an act of Congress, be run in by the first copper to 
swear out a warrant? 

Having no precedents to guide us, we shall not 
undertake to hand down a decision in this case, 
preferring to let Gen. Pershing wrestle with the 
weighty problems involved and take the full re- 
sponsibility. But we think the Prohibition lobby is 
in duty bound to start for France at once, and, if 
the Anti-Saloon League can forego the pleasure of 
holding up war measures at Washington for a few 
weeks, it also should go to the front with its entire 
equipment of men and money. The issues is urgent, 
for that. wine is likely to be disposed of in one way 
-or another very soon, law or no law.—New York 


World. 


Hark to this Harrowing Tale. 


In perfect order and with the utmost decorum is 
the way in which the American soldiers in France 
‘are described in the official dispatches as having 
imbibed at their’ meals the French Government's 
gift of a half pint of champagne and a liter of 
ordinary red wine. No doubt this deceptive lan- 
guage, which appeared in the official gazette, was 
used to prevent the instant dispatch of Hon. William 
‘Sunday to France to supersede Gen. Pershing, who, 


to prevent offense to the French Government, which . 


-supplies wine to its soldiers as a part of their regular 


> _ Manat stares 


ration, weakly permitted his soldiers to approach the 
very brink of damnation. 


In this country, had President Poincare offered to 


do this heinous thing he would have instantly been 
seized and committed to Ft. Leavenworth for several 
years at hard labor. With him, no doubt, would 
have gone the miscreant at Bordeaux, who served 
these same soldiers with black coffee—cafe noir— 
containing cognac brandy. It is incredible to receive 
the report that after this debauchery none of these 
ruined soldiers had attacked the civiljan population, 
set fire to churches and orphan asylums or ran 
amuck slaying all within reach of bullet or bayonet. 

We are told in the censored cable dispatch; that 
there was instead decorum and perfect order. No 


doubt this is merely a device to deceive the watchful ° 


Prussians. Alas, it is to be feared that our army in 
France now occupy padded cells in some inebriate 
hospital, poor doddering skeletons, with misted minds 
and slavering jaws. As Hon. Mr. Sunday would 
describe them they have each and all become “hog- 
jawed hellions so low that one would need a step- 
ladder in the Bottomless Pit to get down to them.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. / 


HE SHOULD WORRY 


The Golden Rule 
is unknown to 


the 


Prohibition- 
We do not 


ist. 


envy him. 


Kenneth W. Payne, from London, sends the fol- 
lowing to the Cincinnati Post: 

Lonpon, July 25.—One of the really constructive 
lessons for America furnished by Britain’s wartime 
experience lies in the way the liquor problem has 
been handled in England. 

The central control board for liquor traffic here 
in England has just submitted a report on the 
extraordinary success which has followed the British 
policy of treating the liquor question as a distinct 
problem by itself, and not saddling it onto other 
problems. 


Drunkenness Greatly Reduced. 


In 1913 the convictions for drunkenness in the 
board’s area in England and Wales—which includes 
nine-tenths of the population of the country—totalled 
over 180,000. In 1916, as a result of the system of 
liquor control, the total convictions were 80,759. 

The steadily progressive effect of liquor control 
regulations is shown by the fact that for the period 
of 1917 to May 20 the weekly average had been 
reduced from 1,544 in 1916 to 1,039. 

Lord D’Abernon, chairman of the Central Control 
Board for Liquor Traffic, explained today the liquor 
situation in England. 

“Tt has been the first attempt to deal with the 
liquor problem on scientific lines,” he said. “Our 
methods were in many respects quite novel. 


“We have had no desire to impose hardships 
on the trade, and our restrictions were decided 
upon only after careful consideration and con- 
sultation with the local authorities. 

“The first restriction was the limiting of hours in 
which liquor might be sold to meal times. This 
means three hours in the evening, two and a half at 
midday, and a somewhat shorter period on Sundays. 


\ 
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_sale of any liquor containing more than 3 


“The result has been highly beneficial to the health 
of the consumer. It has prevented men hanging 
around saloons all through the day. 

“It has checked habits such as early morning drink- 
ing, and has greatly improved the conditions of 
labor in public houses. 

“The abolition of treating has been another novel 
and most successful act. This had become an 
onerous social custom from which drinkers ner 
selves were glad to be freed. 

“Things have reached the point where men work- 
ing in squads had to stand drinks all round the 
squad before they could take their wages home. © 

“And among commercial travelers it was so much 
the custom that trades could send on the road only 
men with exceptionally strong heads. | i ; 

“Nothing astonishes American observers more than 
the way these restrictions ‘have been accepted by the 
public, gradually bringing about conditions of tem-. 
perance without hostility or friction. 


“Our success is due to the fact that the whole . 


liquor question has been handled as the separate, 
distinct problem which it really is. 


“The liquor control board comes to an end— one 


year after the war, but the whole problem of regula- 


tion of liquor traffic will have been modified pro- 
foundly by its action and experience. 


_Temperance Is Possible. 


“Tt has been shown that men can be made sober 
without prohibition and without fanatical restric- 
tion. Things never will slip back to the oe evil 
conditions.”—Cincinnati Post. ‘ 


And. William G. Shepherd, United Press ie 
correspondent, asserts: 


PETROGRAD, June 12 (By par: _—Russia never uke 
been dry. 


: 


Under the old censorship of the days of czardom, : 


no correspondent would have been permitted to send 
this fact to the outside world. But now the truth 


“may be told. 


* The Russian government oie discovered thats 
it.pleased the czar greatly to be placed before the 


~ outside world as being the sponsor of prohibition in 


Russia and they did all they could in the way of 
giving out erroneous impressions as to the extent of 
the dry wave in Russia, #3 tee aes 

Russia did go dry—for the peasants. But the 
ezar’s famous prohibition law was so arranged that 
any man with money enough could get all the liquor 


he desired. The government manufacture of vodka | 


was stopped and a law was passed prohibiting the 
per cent _ 
of alcohol. 


other prices in proportion. The popular cabarets, 
hotels and restaurants served wines in china pitchers 


and china cups, but everywhere the man with’ money 


The importation of wine did. not cease. a. 
The price of champagne went up to $25 a bottle, with m 


aay 


aa 


‘i 


was able to have all his liquor orders filled to mie ne 4 


smallest whim. 


Foreigners were parititted to parebae all hee i 
in. the shops provided they presented permits tous 


purchase issued by their embassies. There was no 


law of any kind that prevented a citizen from having A 


liquor on his premises or from drinking it. 


Just One Guess 
‘ [Buffalo xpress.] f 


Mr. Bryan announces that now he is going to 


turn his energies to prohibition. Any guesses as to — 


the name of the next Prohibition candidate for 
’ President? 


q 
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War Vindicates Proper Use of Liquor--Pictures Tell Story 




















Why Belgian 
Warriors Have 


An Argument 
The “Drys” Have 
Never Answered 


There is a modern saying 
that photographs do not lie. 
Photographs are now being 
used as irrefutable evidence 
in court. These official photo- 
graphs, direct from “The 
Front,” show positively that 
liquor is used by~the rival 
armies and contributes to the 
efficiency of the fighting men. 


Grown Efficient 


Here are Belgian soldiers 
at meal time behind the fight- 
ing line. The Belgians are 
very fond of wine. Physi- 
cians say that wine and other 
liquors, properly uséd, are 
helpful to the human body. 
That the Belgians are efficient 
is unquestioned, and wine has 
added to their efficiency. 


Photo from Feature 
Photo Service 


(N. Y.) 












Even German prisoners have oppor- 
tunity to drink French wines. This French 
official photo, from the Pictorial Press, shows Ger- 
man prisoners “caught in the act.” 













French soldiers are 
permitted to have a 
beer or wine keg at the 
entrance of the trench 
to refresh them. 


Thousands of gallons 
of wine are consumed 
daily by the wonderful 
French warriors. This 
has just been received. 







Giving beer to 
English soldiers 
at the Gare du 

Nord, Paris. 













Southampton 
society women 
providing liquid 
refreshments for 
departing troops. 









Photo from Feature Photo Service Photo from Feature Photo Service (N. 
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Hard Times Are Coming If National Prohibition Prevails 


Py CARTER H. HARRISON, Former Mayor of Chicago, in the “ Chicago Examiner.” 


ECAUSE Russia has forbidden the sale of 

vodka for the days of the war, it is argued 

the United States should place itself in the 

prohibition ranks. The argument is not 
honest for the reason conditions existing here are 
utterly different from conditions in Russia, There 
jt was found necessary to prohibit the general use 
of vodka because the rank and file of the Russian 
people, the peasantry and the laboring classes in 
general, are addicted to the use of alcohol not only 
to excess, but to a degree lowering them practically 
to the level of beasts. 

The great majority of drinkers of alcoholic stimu- 
lants in this country are moderate. The fact that a 
small percentage goes to extremes does not affect 
the general broad proposition that the average Amer- 
ican can be trusted to use beer and wines in mod- 
eration. 

The argument is far fetched which urges the 
passage of prohibitive legislation for the conserva- 
tion of foodstuffs. The grains used in the making 
of malt and distilled liquors are only a small per- 
centage of the cereals of the land. 


Neither England, France, Italy nor the Central 
Powers have found it necessary or even desirable to 
go bone-dry for the period of hostilities. Germany, 
indeed, has commandeered the entire national stock 
of beer and wines for the use of its soldiers. The 
daily allowance of beer for one of the Kaiser’s 
soldiers, it is asserted, is one gallon. And. they 
certainly know how to fight. 

If one discusses the food aspect of the case, it 
must be remembered that beers and light wines form 
with continental peoples part of the daily provender. 

This is certainly not the appropriate time to argue 
the pros and cons of prohibition. Nor are these 
days of stress, of national danger, when every effort 
should be put forth for the gaining of one end, the 
winning of the world war, the appropriate time to 
slip through under false pretenses an economic 
change on the subject of which there is at least a 
division of sentiment. 


Fears Discontent in Industrial Centers. 


It is in the great industrial centers that the muni- 
tions required by the nation and by its allies for the 
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Do They Sample Evidence? 


[Houston Post.] 


There are ten “Whiskey Cases Coming Up” in 
‘Charleston, according to the News and Courier. 


Just about cnough for the jury. 


“PATRIOTS” 









VICTORY OR 
DEFEAT , ABROAD, 
MEANS NOTHING 






TO US 
AS LONG AS WE 
GET WHAT 





We'll Say It Is! 


[Morning Telegraph, N. Y. City.] 


A dispatch says North Dakota went bone-dry “by 
Isn’t that the way most prohibition terri- 


mistake.” 
tory goes bone-dry ? 


successful prosecution of the war will be produced. 
The workingmen in these communities, in large 
measure, are either of continental birth or conti- 
nental descent. In their native lands wines and beers 
are staple foods. Here the use of beer with them 
is universal. Y 

It is all-important for the general good that these 
workers be. kept happy and contented. If they feel 
themselves imposed upon, if measures are applied 
to their ordinary mode of life which they regard as 
unfair, uncalled for, unjustified by conditions, they 
will grow sulky and discontented, the effect will be- 
come manifest in a falling off in the amount of 
work produced and in an increase of harmful 
political agitation. 

The revenue producers of the Senate have counted 
upon raising $500,000,000 in the coming year from 
the nation’s liquor interests. So high a tax on high 
proof alcoholic drinks has been proposed that the 
price at which whiskey could be sold hereafter, if 
the measure were permitted to go through, would 
be practically prohibitive. In other words, beers and 
light wines would be the only alcoholic drinks within 
the reach of the ordinary purse—a temperance meas- 
ure in itself. 2 

Cut off this revenue upon which the administra- 
tion has counted and what will be the result? The 
answer is easy. A like amount of revenue must be 
raised from some other source. A tax will be 
placed elsewhere, and this tax sooner or later will 
come out of the pocket of the ultimate consumer. 
The cost of living will become still greater, the 
danger of unrest, of general discontent will be 
enhanced. 

Not only will federal taxes be) increased. At 2 
time when all taxation will be most onerous the 
revenues in many cities will be so curtailed that new 
sources of revenue must be sought. Chicago derives 
about $7,000,000 a year from its saloon licenses. 
This money supports the police and fire departments. 
Where will the money for these departments come 
from if in one swoop, without opportunity being 
afforded to find other sources of revenue, this enor- 
mous sum is made unavailable? 


Would Halt Action Until War Ends. 


These are trying times. Conditions must grow 
worse as the days pass by. If ever there was a time 
when unity of spirit and concert of action should be 
encouraged, when unnecessary argument should be 
avoided, when there should be national tolerance and 
recognition of the rights, real or supposed, of all 
classes of our citizenship, this is ‘it. 

Every force of the nation, every shade of political 
and economic belief must pull together for the 
common cause. Common prudence suggests that 
we exert the national effort today for the winning 
of the war and leave the settlement of economic 
questions until in a period of peace there may be 
time and opportunity for thorough argument and 
wise determination.—Chicago Examiner, 


Case for S. P. C. A. 


{Irish World.] 

In the Bureau of the Census at Washington acts 
against the law are recorded under a few general 
heads, such as murder, burglary, etc. ‘ 

An officer of the bureau tells of a woman clerk © 
who was puzzled by an entry she encountered in 
one of her slips. The crime as set down was 
“Running a blind tiger.” After due reflection the 
woman placed it under the head of “Cruelty to 
Animals.” 
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‘hrows Off Anti-Saloon Leag 


By LOUIS SEIBOLD, in the New York World 


a ASHINGTON, Aug. 12—If the United States Senate had delayed prejudices and political views are greatly elated over the turn of events in 
for a week or two its vote on the constitutional amendment pro- Virginia. It has had the effect of stiffening the backbone of Southern members 
posing nation-wide prohibition, it is probable fewer than sixty-six of the House of Representatives who hitherto have surrendered to Anti-Saloon 
Senators would have voted for and more than twenty against it. League methods which would not have been tolerated in Tammany Hall 

Certain events, notably one in Virginia, have transpired since that vote in the: days of Croker, Kelly and Tweed. 


which tend to convince many of the Encouraged by the Virginia resuit, 


i Senators they were too precipitate in “You Fellers Needn’t Feel So All-Fired Cocky; They'll Be these members are now preaching open 
their surrender to the commands of After You Next.” — From “Life.” @efiance to their former ‘‘dry” bosses. 
the Anti-Saloon League and its ailies. TRE a : These reformers, who were riding 


roughshod over “their Senators” and 
“their Representatives,” have for the 


The House .of Representatives, to 
which the “dry’ amendment was sent, 
is less eager to take it up than if Vir- 
ginia had not repudiated a deal between 
the Democratic State machine and the 
combination of professional “dry” re- 
formers and preacher-politicians. 

Virginia, the last of the Southern 
states to surrender to the prohibitionists, 
is the first to show signs of recovering. 
At the primaries held throughout the 
state last week Westmoreland Davis, a 
prosperous farmer, defeated J. Taylor 
Ellison and John Pollard for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor, which 
is equivalent to an election. 

Davis ran on a platform of “com- 
mofi-sense,” which was wholly distaste- 
ful to the combination of Democratic. 
political leaders, preacher-politicians and 
professional reformers recruited under 
the banner of the Anti-Saloon League. 
ay He received within 7,000 votes of as 
many as Ellison and Pollard put to- 

gether. He won the nomination for 
_ governor with the two Senators, all but 

one Representative, the governor, all the 
t former governors and the local political 
bosses against him. The Republicans 
ys generally supported the successful candi- 
date because of his high standing and 
freedom from fads and isms of any 
sort. One of the most instructive 
features of the result is that Davis 


first time in recent years been placed 
on the defensive. Challenges to bring 
up the constitutional amendment adopted 
by the Senate are permitted to go un- 
noticed by the lobbyists of the “dry” 
element in an effort to stem the tide 
of resentment that appears to be setting 
in against them, not only in : Virginia 
but in several of the Western States. 

In Kansas, for instance, mine work- 





ers and other industrial employees, who 
hitherto have submitted to the dictates 
of preacher-politicians and “dry” re- 
formers, have risen in revolt in one or 
two places, striking in reprisal for the 
enforcement of the “bone-dry’ Reed 
amendment to the postoffice bill, which 
prohibits the importation into the State 
of beers and light wines to which these 
artisans have been accustomed. 

Reports from Colorado, North 
Dakota, Washington, Indiana, Oregon 
and one or two other States reflect the 
same resentment against the Anti- 





Saloon League and its allies brought to 
light in Virginia and Kansas. This 
resentment is not so much against the 
prohibition of manufacture of whiskey 
as because of the operation of the Reed 
amendment to the postoffice bill, which 
is conceded to be the most offensive 
prohibition measure ever _written into 





a) was generally supported by the farmers (Copyright Life Pub, Co.) the statutes. 
o of the State, which class of citizens in Virginia, as in some other States, has The rout of the politicians and Anti-Saloon League forces in Virginia seems 
appeared to be most susceptible to the influence of the Anti-Saloon League crowd. to have been pretty complete. The victory of Mr. Davis is generally admitted 
L The result in Virginia, therefore, deals the Anti-Saloon League the heaviest to have been caused by resentment of the people of the old commonwealth 
blow it has received in many years. against the domination of the Rev. James Cannon, Jr. the head of the 


Southern Senators and Representatives who have been harassed and in- Anti-Saloon and other “dry” organizations. The Rev. Mr. Cannon, who published 
timidated by persons who have used religious sects to exploit their personal a daily newspaper at the Virginia capital, virtually was the political boss of the 





State. He had whipped into line every member of 
the Virginia delegation in the lower house, with the 
exception of Carter Glass, £ far famed for his pol'tical 
courage and independence. Incidentally he was the 
father of the Federal Reserve Act and is running 
the Democratic national organization as secretary 
much more skillfully than at any time in its history. 

The result of the gubernatorial primaries’ in 
Virginia naturally makes the Lynchburg editor the 
biggest Democrat in the State, because it vindicates 
his consistent opposition to the alliance between the 
Martin-Swanson, Cannon and Carlin machine and 
the Anti-Saloon League crowd. 


*Twas A Mighty Protest. 


The faction headed by Mr. Glass, which now is 
celebrating a victory, openly charges that the result 
of the Virginia election was in the nature of “a 
protest against the combination of a corrupt Anti- 
Saloon League and a corrupt political machine.” 

It is the further contention of this faction that the 
people rebelled against this unholy alliance. 

One of the slogans that shocked the professional 
reformers during he primary contest was “To Hell 
With the Preacher-Politicians.” Another was “To 
Hell With Unholy Alliance.” These irreverent sen- 
timents naturally were interpreted to reflect the 
opinion of the majority of the voters that genuine 
reform and professional machine politics do not 
harmonize. 

The first result of the combination between the 
preacher-politicians and the Democratic machine 
was flattering to both. Their initial venture caused 
the State to go dry, That was only last November. 


THE OTHER SIDE 
The issue in the recent campaign was not one of 
prohibition or of saloons, but whether the people of 


the State would permit the combination of religion 
and politics to dominate their affairs, 


Martin and Swanson, who hitherto have been re- 
garded as politicians of ability, have lost a great 
deal of prestige because of their surrender to the 
professional prohibition element, which has turned 
out to be a political white elephant. 


The Martin-Swanson following had not met de- 
feat in sixteen years until last week. In 1901 Swan- 
son succeeded A. J. Montague, now Representative, 
as Governor, William A. Mann, another machine 
man, supplanted Swanson. During the Mann regime 
a law was passed increasing the tax on saloons for 
the purpose of staying the prohibition movement. 


Mr. Stuart, the present Governor, while not a 
machine man in the literal sense of the word, was 
not opposed by the Martin-Swanson organization. 
The two Senators—and bosses—resisted the Anti- 
Saloon League and combinations of preacher-poli- 
ticlans to dominate the politics of the State until a 
year or two ago. ‘Then they surrendered. The 
State went dry. 


Revolt Of The People. 


Then the people, angered over the combination 
plus the Reed “bone-dry” law, turned around last 
week and -whipped Mr. Ellison, the Martin-Swanson- 


“Anti-Saloon League and preacher-politician candi- 


date, for Governor and Mr. Pollard, the straight- 
out prohibition candidate who was conceded to have 
had no chance from the start. 


“The most important Eni in the Virginia ‘situa- ay 
tion, as also in a national sense, was the Rev. M 
Cannon. He, admittedly, is one of the most re- 


sourceful politicians in the country and up to ast By 
week had a clear string of victories to his credit. 


“Rev.” Cannon’s Power Weakens. | 
Mr. Cannon, as Chairman of the National Leg-— 


islative Committee of the Anti-Saloon League of © i 


America, was, and is, the head of the most powerful 
lobby that ever rendered miserable the life of | ant gr 
national legislator. He) ‘ 

It was Mr. Cannon who compelled his congres- 
sional supporters to inject the objectionable “bone- 
dry” amendments in the food control bill. It was 


to Mr. Cannon that President Wilson appealed to a 


modify the “dry” demands and permit the passage — 
of the food bill. It is the opinion of some of the — 
most conservative members of Congress that if Mr. © 
Cannon had refused to comply with the President’s — 
request a test of strength between the President of . 
the United States and the head of the “dry” lobby — 
would have resulted in a victory for the latter, so - iy 
great was the fear of members of Congress of the — 
enormous power wielded by the “dry” leader. 
The result~in Virginia has swépt away a good 
deal of his power and lost to the “dry” cause, for 
the time being at least, a large number of its con- 
gressional supporters. ; : co 


Whether the “dries” 
ground remains to be seen, but there isn’t any ques- 
tion but that they have their work cut out to stem 
the tide apparently setting in against them. 


* 


~ 








New Demon,Boys— 


The eternal subject of prohibition soon will 
attract our attention and stir our fighting qualities 
once more. : 

What new form the fight for prohibition will take 
is a matter of conjecture, but we think we can detect 
a cause in which the man who would control his 
neighbor’s appetites can fight with a will. 

A lecturer remarks: “Everybody who makes white 
bread should be in the penitentiary.” 

There you have it. No sooner is Demon Rum 
sealed up in his tomb that Demon White Bread be- 
comes a target for the prohibitionist. 

All kinds of bread are good, we understand, except 
white bread. That species of ‘our daily bread is not 
the kind referred to in the Lord’s prayer evidently. 
It is of the devil’s brood. It spreads disease and 
death. It causes indigestion and bad temper and 
breaks up families. Its ravages are terrible and yet 


6y D 


emon White Bread” 


there are those who defend it and who would argue 
that personal liberty is being invaded by those who 
urge laws against it. But we know that these same 
men talked about personal liberty when it was a 
question of abolishing Demon Rum. They defended 
the saloon and now they will defend the bakery that 
bakes white bread or the conscienceless housewife 
who shamelessly approaches the baker’s counter— 
unprotected by a screen—and orders white bread for 
her toper of a husband. She even permits the chil- 
dren to nibble at the deadly concoctions Such men 
would defend the Chinese opium trade just as they 
defend the white bread slavers. 

Soon we shall see the police arresting white bread 
bootleggers trying to get home with a package of the 
contraband stuff under their coats. There will be 
white bread “holes in the wall,” white bread clubs 
to which degenerate men will resort in defiance of 
the law.—Salt Lake Tribune. 








The Hopeful Young 

The fussy old gentleman asked the chance travel- 
ing companion: “Have you any children, sir?” 

“Yes, asir;)a sone, 

“Does. he smoke?” 

“Ah, sir, he never so much as touched a cigarette.” 

“So much the better, sir; the use of tobacco is a 
poisonous habit. Does. he frequent clubs?” 

“He has never put his foot in one.’ 

“Allow me to congratulate you. Does he never 
come home late?” 

“Never. He goes to bed directly after dinner.” 

“A model young man, sir; a model young man. 
How old is he?” 

“Just six months.”—(Philadelphia Record.) 








This Is A Fair Offer 

In view of the claims made by the Anti-Saloon 
League that distillery plants in dry territory can 
be profitably converted into manufacturing plants 
for other lines, Morris F. Westheimer, president 
of the Susquemac Distilling Company, yesterday 
made the following offer: 

“Tf Congress prohibits the manufacture of whiskey, 
as is now contemplated, we will sell our plant at 
50 cents on the dollar of its appraised value, not 
including good will as an asset. This offer is made 
in good faith and we will pay 10 per cent com- 


mission to any one finding a buyer for us on these 


terms.”—Cincinnati Fv autrer, 





Ni 
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Angels Don’t Fight 
If this thing keeps up, the only beings’ who eit 
be fit to act as officers of the American army Ma 
be angels, and they generally are supposed to be 


pacifists, given to flying about and playing on ha arps. ates vi 


In the first place, the courageous, ambitious men. 
who are trying to secure officers’ commissions must 
be perfect physically. It matters not that they are é q 
graduates of military schools and know all about’, 

drills and the use of arms, if they have a blemish, — 
or if one eye is not so strong as the other, ree: ‘ 


are rejected. They must not use liquor; they must _ . 


not, use much tobacco; they are expected to attend — 
church services; and, finally, twenty-two young — 
men who are in training near Chicago for he ka 
commissions were arrested for throwing Seas 
charge says they were playing “for money,” whi 
is superfluous; for no one throws dice for fie 
Any man who can carry it properly is entitled 
to drink a moderate amount of liquor, to smoke 


or chew a satisfying quantity of tobacco, and shoot 


dice, if he wishes, and play cards for money—if 
he can afford to lose. There is a time for every- ye: 
thing under the sun. Because a man knows how 
to handle a pack of cards and properly back a full 
house should not lessen his fighting skill, and b 
cause he shoots craps would not make him unable | 
to shoot Germans, ' i 
There is too much nonsense about this selection, 
of officers, There is only one perfect man in all 
this land, and that is the old Covenanter, William ny 
J. Bryan, who does not drink, chew, smoke or 
swear, and who believes in the communion of saints 


_ and the life everlasting and in hell and infernal 


damnation—but he is beyond the age limit, ‘ane > 
would not be worth much in a fight, anya 
New York Morning Telegraph. , 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
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Yes, Says St. Louis Times, Citing Recent “Dry” Vote 


HE Senate vote of 50 to 31, refusing to com- 
pensate owners of vineyards, breweries and 
distilleries for the destruction of their 
property by prohibition, is, of course, merely 

dishonest. 

The Government for a great many years has been 
largely supported by the tax paid by the men who 
own these distilleries, breweries and vineyards. 
Their business has been recognized by the Govern- 
ment at least to this extent. Now that the same 
Government is about to wipe out this business, it 
is entirely right and proper that the owners should 
be paid for their losses—nothing more. 


Here’s The Point. 


The fact that a large number of good citizens 
do not like the products of the business really has 
nothing to do with the case. Another large num- 
ber of citizens are either indifferent or favorable. 
The real point is whether the United States wishes 
to take something for nothing, to ruin a large class 
of business men who have been paying their taxes 
regularly and to put this country on record as sup- 
porting a policy of confiscation without compensation. 


One of the big points we are making against 
Germany is that she must compensate Belgium 
because of her confiscation of that country and 
its property, and we are fighting a great war to 
enforce that principle. 


Yet Senator Stone’s amendment providing that 
the owners of destroyed property should be paid 
has been defeated by our Senate by a vote of 50 
to 31. 


With all respect to the “greatest deliberative 
body in the world” as a body, we have only to 
say that the 50 men who voted against the Stone 
amendment are either ignorant or dishonest.— 
St. Louis Times. 


And Congress Sidesteps. 


This is from the Cincinnatt Enquirer: 

“Congress evidently wishes to wash its hands of 
the irksome prohibition question by passing it on 
to the State Legislatures for settlement,” yesterday 
said Joseph Debar, of Cincinnati, president of the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association. 











Uncle Sam’s Life is at Stake 


Of all the mad acts of a madcap Congress this is 
the maddest. There is probably not a single Rep- 
resentative in the House who holds any warrant 
from his district to pass a national prohibition law. 
And yet they have done it without rhyme or reason. 
We have never heard that the Prohibition party ever 
carried a single Congressional District of the coun- 
try. The largest vote it ever polled was in 1892 
when its total vote was 264,183. Since that time it 
has steadily declined until last year out of a total 
vote of 19,000,000 only 221,829 was credited,to the 
Prohibition party. This means that a trifle over one 
per cent of the voters of the United States were 
sufficiently interested in prohibition to cast a vote in 
its favor. And yet Congress has deliberately passed 
a mandatory law practically declaring it to be the 
will of the American people! It is the act of a 
despot. It is the most sinister interference with the 
liberties of a free people that was ever undertaken. 
There is nothing to excuse it. It is destructive of 
human rights. If enacted into law it would destroy 
millions of property without even giving the owners 
a chance to be heard. A million of men would be 
turned out of employment and their families into 
the streets. Such an act cannot be in the interest 
of justice, it cannot be in the interest of morals. It 
is nothing less than a weak and base surrender to 
fanaticism; to a group of men who would destroy 
the liberties of the people, the ideals of our national 
life, for the sake of securing their own selfish ends. 


This is no time to play with the rights of the 
people. The life of the Republic itself may be 
at stake. 


The Congress must represent the united voice of 
the people in an act of such paramount consequence. 
It may not listen merely to the voice of a small 
group that sets up superior claims for wisdom and 
sanctity and, by political wire pulling, succeeds for a 
time in putting the people’s representatives into a 
strait jacket. This is no time for such juggling. 
This Republic has proclaimed for a world democracy. 
It cannot afford to desert its principles at the base 
of its very citadel—Middletown, N. Y., Argus. 


Hark! from the Desert 


The Attorney-General of the United States says 
that the new “bone-dry” law means that a person 
cannot carry a bottle of liquor into dry territory, 
even if it is for personal use. 

If so, the statute will be honored more in the 
breach than the observance. 

Already it is being violated hundreds of times 
each day by persons leaving New Orleans for points 
in Mississippi. 

Tf local officials would take a notion to search the 
baggage of persons disembarking from trains at this 


“Objection to the Sheppard amendment, or any 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, is 
on the American opposition to 
is due to the fact that the 
Union, Nevada, with not more than 80,000 inhabi- 


based 


minority rule, and 





smallest state in 
tants, casts exactly the same vote for or.against 
the proposal as the great State of New York, with 
over 9,000,000 inhabitants. This that the 
legislatures of Nevada or Idaho can have a voice 
in determining the habits and mode of life 
inhabitants of New York or Ohio. The 
and unfairness of this-is seen at a glance 
is pointed’ out that 36 states, containing a 
deal less than one-third of the population of the 
United States, can ratify an amendment against 
the wishes of the 12 states containing a large ma- 
jority of the population of the country. 

“That the prohibition ha- 
ranguing was evidenced by its fixing a time limit 


means 
of the 
inequity 


when it 


great 


Senate was tired of 


of six years in which the prohibition amendment 


must be ratified by 86 of the 48 states, If not 
ratified within six years the proposal fails auto- 


The great American white elephant will 


matically. 
be no more!” 


point, they could fill both, the city and the county 
jails, within twenty-four hours. 

And the ruling of the Attorney-General 
make the least bit of difference with these violators. 
If they feel like buying liquor for personal use they 
are going to do it, regardless of how many laws may 
be enacted by Congress. 

As the Vicksburg Herald well says, searching the 


wont 


body or personal effects of a passenger is some 
stretch of the bill of rights, and a flagrant invasion 
of all theories of personal liberty. 

But anything goes nowadays, if you give it the 


name of prohibition —Jackson (AMiss.) Dail) 

























A Strange Vehicle 


Here is a poilus at Ver- 
dun, wheeling food and wine 
to the front. His carefulness 
shows he’s done this before. 


Krnigyen— 





With the Fig! 


French 





These soldiers are prepar- 
ing to take a: large quantity 


of their favorite 








beverage, 


wine, to the trenches, 


—French Official Photos, from Pic- 
torial Press; N. Y. 
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Business Interests Wake Up To Peril Of Prohibition 


By D. CLARENCE GIBBONEY, President of the Law and Order Society of Philadelphia, in ‘‘The Annalist.’’ 


HILE the issue has become infinitely 
more clearly defined, innumerable other 
business interests of the country which 
never before realized the full effect 

that uncompensated destruction of the legalized 
liquor trafic would have upon them suddenly 
have awakened to the danger thus threatening their 
own investments or collateral holdings and to the 
even greater menace that such a precedent of con- 
fiscation would extend to every other lawful enter- 
prise in the future. 

Neither grave moral problems nor great economic 
issues can be settled satisfactorily in a spirit of re- 
taliation or by processes of injustice; and yet it is 
a fact which few will attempt to deny that up to 
the present the opponents of the liquor business— 
especially the professional prohibitionists—have as- 
sailed it with a prejudice permitting of no distinction 
whatever between the effects of the traffic and the 
men whose lawful engagement and investment 
therein have netted to the whole people of the United 
States an annual income which experts of the Treas- 
ury Department approximate at more than $1,000,- 
000,000, 


Takes Issue With Writer. 


It is for that reason, and in no spirit of captious 
criticism, that I take issue with the statement made 
and the conclusions reached by Prof. John H.-Ash- 
worth in an article which appeared in the June 18th 
issue of The Annalist. 

Of course it is true, as he states, that there is no 
present law providing for the compensation of 
liquor men for their investments wiped out or their 
property destroyed or reduced in value and earning 
capacity by abolition of the business. If there were 
such a law there would be no further discussion 
upon the subject. But practically every law that we 
now have we once lacked, and certainly the absence 
of a statute to cover a particular situation is not of 
itself sufficient argument against its enactment. 

It is equally true that the United States Supreme 
Court, in the absence of 
statute, has held that under a cold and unbending in- 
terpretation of existing law the states may prohibit 
the business without reimbursement and thus de- 
clare unlawful that which it made lawful, and in so 
doing not only eliminate the traffic but with it the 
legally held investments of citizens whose great of- 
fense has been that they did, under a profit-sharing 
alliance with the people, no more, no less, than what 
the people said it was right and proper and lawful 
for them to do. 


The People Laugh Last. 


But again I might remind the Professor that it 
is the court’s duty only to interpret laws already 
made; that it is the peoples prerogative to change or 

~ supplement the law; that not infrequently, but almost 
invariably, they do change laws which are found to 
work obvious injustices and unwarranted hardships; 
and that the entire discussion of compensation, pro 
and con, is to promote or prevent such a change 
of law in this case. ; 

While surely it must be admitted that men never 
would have invested hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in tangible property for the manufacture and 
distribution of liquor if the people, through the Goy- 
ernment, had not made that business a lawful one, 
presumably enjoying all the protection of the law 
under which it was created, nowhere in his article 


does Professor Ashworth touch upon, much less dis- - 


cuss in detail, the equity and justice or the economic 


such a compensatory . 


and moral necessity for a just reitubursement for the 
losses caused by abolition of the business. 

He does not deny that the business was law- 
created by the people. He cannot deny that each 
year the people at large have taken in revenue from 
the business a sum many times that privately in- 
vested therein. He does not even seek to show that 
the character of the traffic ‘has changed in any ma- 
terial way since George Washington engaged in it, 
with perfect safety to his property and investments. 
But he does admit, by clear inference, if not by 
actual statement, that the only justification for such 
confiscation of private property as is contemplated 
by the prohibition propaganda’is that a part of the 
people have changed their political or moral view- 
point as to the profit or propriety of the business. If 
that is to be accepted as a sufficient reason for such 
procedure in this case, the precedent thus established 
inevitably must place in constant jeopardy every 
other legal- enterprise, no matter what may be the 
public’s present tolerance of, or even participation 
in, those other legal enterprises. 

He says that if the Sheppard amendment is passed 
by Congress the compensation doctrine will “be a 
mighty force in molding sentiment against the pro- 
hibition movement.” This means nothing if it does 
not mean that the professor himself realizes that the 
people, once acquainted with the real facts of this 
problem, will reject the effort to confiscate privately 
held propery; and yet he apparently mistrusts the 
integrity of the American people, for he declares this 
will result, in a “static state of government’—in 
other words, that the people would, upon the one 


hand, proclaim the justice of compensation, and, 


upon the other, in outright selfishness would refuse 
to grant it. I do not place such an estimate upon 
the people of this country. And I might add that 
States, counties and municipalities constantly grant 
reimbursement for private property taken or con- 
demned in programs of public improvement without 


creating what he terms a “static state of govern-— 
“ment.” 


What’s The Difference? 


Professor Ashworth says: “The taking of private 
property for a public purpose, without remunerat- 
ing the owner, is confiscation, and is not sanctioned 
by precedent in this country.” But, despite his own 
definition of the term, he assert that abolition of the 
liquor business, a lawful enterprise, without com- 
pensation for property depreciated in value or de- 
stroyed, would not be confiscation. 

If this Government prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, and in so doing does not take from 
every property so used a value at least equal to the 


owner’s loss in adapting it to some other purpose, — 


then I fail utterly to know what “taking private 
property” means; and if the proposed prohibition or 
abolition is not “for a public purpose,” then every 


man who ever has advocated it has been guilty of 


hypocrisy, fraud and willful misrepresentation. A 
property equally is taken for a public purpose 
whether the public continues to use it for the pur- 
poses in which it previously was employed or proceeds 
to destroy it or decrease its value for what the public 
believes will be the public’s own advantage. 











Getting Even With Congress 
WasuHincton, D. C.—(Special.)—The Army and 
Navy Club has been legislating for members of 
Congress. Chagrined at the law which prohibits the 
sale of <lcoholic liquors to anybody wearing uniform 
of the United States, the famous club has got back 


at Congress by closing its bar altogether. 


“It’s somewhat of a sacrifice,” said a prominent 
club member, “but we decided that if members of 
the service could not drink in their own club there 
was no reason why we should maintain a saloon for 
the Senate and House.” 

The framers of the “dry” law were taken ‘off their 
feet when refused their morning’s drink on the way 
to the 
Tribune. 


Commercial 


Capitol today.—Cincinnatt 





Bone Dry Arkansas 


Under the impression 
That the Grand Jury 
Was not in session, 

A friend of mine 
Came in 

From the country 
The other day 

All enthused 

About a substitute 
He has invented 

For certain commodities * 
Which may be obtained 
In this state no longer, 
And he wanted me — 
To try his substitute 
Because he said 

That it had 

Not only the taste 
But the effect 

Of commodity 

It replaces. 

Sone 

Being one of the kind 
Who will try 
Anything, once, 

I tried it. 

It is not 

Going to be 

A success, 

Because the shipment 
Of alcohol 

Into this state 

Is prohibited, 

_And to make my friend’s stuff 
Weak enough to drink 
It has to be diluted 
With alcohol. | —Little Rock Gazette. 
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“ liars, sneaks and hypocrites. 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


““We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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“MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS.” 


IRGINIA—the Mother of Presidents—has awakened and shaken 

the chains imposed on her by the clerics and aliens who engineered 
her into the slough of sumptuary enactments. 

The nomination of Westmoreland Davis for the Governship was a 
pointed rebuke to the overlordship and clerico-political bossism of the 
Hon. or Rev. (whichever it is—or neither) Cannon, the noisemaker for 
the Anti-Saloon League in Virginia. 

This Cannon is a conspicuous head of the Anti-Saloon League lobby 
in Washington. Truculent, domineering and contentious, he has lashed 
the cohorts of obstruction in Congress into obedience to his commands. 

He is the same “Rev.” fellow whom President Wilson called to 
time recently for impeding the passage of the Food Conservation Bill. 

The opinion is widely expressed that this rebellion against Anti- 
Saloon League domination is but the beginning of similar declarations 


. of emancipation in other states. 


£ 


ILLICIT DISTILLATION. 


ONGRESS, in proposing a tax of $3.20 on spirits, is opening the 
door to a repetition of the Internal Revenue scandals of the Andy 
Johnson “whiskey ring” days. 

The moonshiner and maker of “blockade” whiskey can make about 
four gallons of whiskey out of a bushel of grain even with his crude 
apparatus. . 

His mountain corn and grindstone apples_.and scrubby peaches are 
remote from market and not attractive to ordinary buyers. Honest 
tax-paid whiskey at $3.20 per gallon tax will sell about $4.50 to $5.00 
per gallon wholesale according to age. 

The price to the consumer must include a profit to the retailer and 
the cost of transportation. Under the present tax of $1.10 and low 
grain prices the moonshiner has heretofore sold his illicit product at 
50 cents per quart. This has been a recognized price for “moonshine” 
in all the prohibition states of the south. 

The price under at $3.20 tax and a high corn market will no doubt 
<ause moonshine to “go up” along with all other commodities. Even 
at 75 cents a quart the illicit distiller will realize $12.00 for the sixteen 
quarts which he makes out of a bushel of corn. The yield of apple 
brandy or peach brandy is somewhat less, but he would get $10.00 or 


$11.00 a bushel for otherwise unmarketable apples and peaches. 


This is a rare temptation to the industrious patriots of the moun- 
tains who like to circumvent the “revenooers” who are hunting them. 
But the real menace will not be from the mountaineer distiller. 

The man of the valleys and the great cities will offend not in outputs 
of 40 or 50 gallons a day, but in a large way as in the “whiskey ring” 
days of which we read. 

_ >The price of $12.00 per bushel will be the price of many heretofore 
honest men. 


& te & 
EMPERANCE harms no one; on the contrary, it does good. Pro- 
hibition, on the other hand, has generally resulted in making men 


If men want liquor they can invariably 
get it and they can get it even in prohibition states—Representative 
Julius Kahn. ; 


THE OTHER SIDE 


PAY FOR PROHIBITION. 


HE vote on the National Prohibition amendment in the Senate of 

the United Sfates on July 31, brought to the front several inter- 

esting features of the conflict now being so fiercely waged by the obstruc- 
tionist in Congress under the whip of the Anti-Saloon League lobby. 

We propose to discuss only one aspect of the question, namely, 
compensation. 

An amendment proposed by Senator Stone requiring the govern- 
ment to make compensation for losses to liquor manufacturers in carry- 
ing the proposed article into effect was defeated by a v@te of 50 to 31. 
Senator Stone insisted the provision would be but justice to the large 
interests affected and Senator Williams said contrary action would be 
“robbery.” 

The two industries, Brewing and Distilling, have paid into the 


- Federal Treasury over six billion dollars since the first imposition of 


these civil war taxes. In all these years every man, woman and child 
in the United States has been a beneficiary of this tax. 

For if this six billion dollars had not been collected from beer and 
spirits it would have been collected from other articles essential to the 
life and welfare of every inhabitant of the United States. 

Under the present day prohibition (not temperance) agitation it is 
proposed to abolish these two industries in the interest of alleged reform. 

Common justice and ordinary honesty in dealing with the enormous 
investments in distilling and brewing property would suggest that the 
government when abolishing them should make due compensation for 
the loss incurred. 

We are told by the advocates of prohibition that it is a great 
“moral reform’—that the people of the United States have risen in 
their consciousness of rectitude to establish this reform. [If all this be 
true, and if the people derived, as they certainly did, six billion of 
dollars from these industries, it is a gross injustice to destroy them by 
fiat of law without compensation. If this is a reform for the benefit of 
all the people—all the people should be willing to bear the expense of it. 

Ours is the only country of the world which destroys industries of 
this ¢haracter without compensation. 

France and Switzerland abolished the use of absinthe, with full 
compensation. Absinthe is a drug liqueur which should not have been 
allowed for a beverage use anywhere, but the moral conscience of these 
two nations would not allow them to plunder their own citizens. The 
nation had recognized these industries; therefore, it would not inflict loss 
on those citizens who had engaged in them. 

England. eliminated saloons arbitrarily but always with full com- 
pensation for stock on hand, good will and value of lease. 

Are we less civilized or less honest and just than England, France 
or Switzerland? 

£2 s 


T is a safe bet'that Congress will never attack hard cider, the farmers’ 
favorite beverage.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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“BONE-DRY”— OOOF !! 


ND now comes poor thirsty human nature to give the lie to the 

claims of the Prohis. that the Reed Federal Bone-Dry amendment 
would bring the millennium and stop interstate shipments. 

From all directions come refutations of this prophesy. 

No one of sound sense expected this promise of the Anti-Saloon 
League to be fulfilled. No one who is informed expects any of their 
promises or predictions to be verified, but the general public will con- 
tinue to be hornswoggled by ‘that outfit with assertions founded on air 
and promises made to be broken. 

Temperance is the moral side of the liquor question. The Reed 
amendment and all similar enactnients always have been, are now, and 
always will be mere invitations,to disregard and evade the law. 

The moonshiner welcomes such enactments. He welcomes an in- 
creased tax on liquors. They add to the zest of his occupation and 


bring shekels to his purse. 
. & & 
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HE less we bring the government into our private, personal and 
domestic affairs, the freer and happier we shall be—Rt. Rev. J. 


L. Spaulding. 2 
& & 


HE Master whom I serve made drink and offered to others—fer- 

mented wine. He ordained its use in the most solemn sacrament 
of the church. His practice, His injunction and His éxample 
are entirely satisfactory to me personally—Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 





Thirsty Citizens Find Many Ways To Fool Uncle Samuel ; 


Before the “Federal Bone-Dry” law went into effect last July 1, prohibitionists said it would be respected because the strong 


arm of Un@le Sam would enforce it. 


shown for the national law as for the much-shattered state laws. 
but a small proportion of the actual and “staggering” number of violations. 
give additional publicity to similar violations, 


Five Alleged ’Shiners Caught in 
Mississippi. 
IVE alleged moonshiners have been arrested 
in Leake County within the past few months 
and the beginning of the end of what is 
reported to be a wholesale manufacture of 
“mountain dew” in Mississippi has started. 

Outside reports have it that the Leake County 
moonshiners, despite the dry and one-quart law, 
have made “mountain dew” in large quantities and 
have been shipping it from “dry” Mississippi to 
“wet? states. A combined effort of the Federal 
authorities to stop the illicit distilling of liquor in 

a “bone-dry” state is well under way and the re- 
nanecet the wholesale making of whiskey will be 
confirmed or shown up as tumors with the few 
violators of the law being legally dealt with— 
Jackson (Miss.) News, 


Wonderful Iowa Piano Holds Liquid 
Melody. 

Sioux City, Ia—(Special.)—A very wet piano 
was discovered by the police in a raid early today. 
Inside of this piano, which was in a house at 1308 
East Sixth street, were twenty half-pints of whiskey, 
two quart bottles of beer and a quart of wine, 

Two police raiding squads, headed by Rounds- 
man Fred W. Spencer, who is fond of music, and 
P. J. Gary, and composed of sixteen officers, sur- 
rounded the block in which they made the raid. 

Spencer didn’t suspect the piano until he sat 
down to the instrument, intending to play “Nobody 
Knows How Dry I Am.” 

But the piano wouldn’t preduce a note of this 
song. Each time a key was pressed it gave forth 

a drunken hiccough which led to the examination.— 
Des Moines Register. 


Find 1,400 Quarts of Beer in Nebraska 
Lake. 

Lrncorn, Nes.—(Special.)—A new hiding place 
for booze illegally brought into the state has been 
discovered by the Dakota County bootlegging ex- 
perts of Governor Neyille, who reported today that 
they had discovered 1,400 quarts of beer in the 
bottom of Crystal Lake,.near South Sioux City— 
Omaha Bee. 


Corn Liquor Captured "Way Down in ) 
Georgia. 


As the culmination of, an automobile chase which 
lasted for several blocks late Saturday night, Dep- 
uty Sheriff J. Fred Mayfield, of Fulton County, 
seized an automobile containing 31 gallons of corn 
liquor, but failed to get his prisoner. 


The deputy was driving along Piedmont avenue 


in his car when he was attracted by the suspicious 
actions of a man driving in front of him. The 
deputy ordered the driver to halt, but the driver's 
response simply was to hasten the speed of the car. 
The deputy gave chase and the two cars raced along. 
Finally the driver of the machine abandoned it and 
its contents and made good his escape. Deputy 
Mayfield carted the corn liquor to the Fulton County 
jail—Atlanta Journal. 


“Bone-Dry” Arizona Ain’t Dry At All. 


Tempe, Artzona.—The local peace officers Thurs- 
day captured three bootleggers, who had in their 
possession four trunks full of whiskey, and besides 
had some stored in three suit cases, The prisoners, 
as well as the “goods,” were taken over to Phoenix 
and turned over to the proper authorities—Arizona 
Republican, 


Next, South Carolina —Another Illicit 
Stl. 


Garrney, S. C.—Sheriff Thomas, assisted by, M. 
L, Austell and John Harris, rural policemen; D. E. 
Lemmonds, Gaffney chief of police, and Arthur 
Hopper, special officer, captured a distillery which 
was in full operation eight miles south of Gaffney 
Saturday afternoon. Two white men, John Fergu- 
son and Will Atkinson, were arrested at the plant 
and were brought to jail here, although they denied 
that they were interested in any way in the plant, 
but claimed that they were there only to purchase 
whiskey and that the party or parties who were 
operating the plant had disappeared—Columbia 
(S.. Ga) State, 


Hard Cider Beats “Bone-Dry” Law Out 
in Kansas. 

Torexa, Kan.—The great demand for cider in 
several parts of this state, coupled with consider- 
able drunkenness, revealed a new method of beat- 
ing the bone-dry law. 

It appears that cider was placed in the sun, al- 
lowed to ferment and run through a cream separa- 
tor. This draws out’all of the heavy apple juice 
in the cider and leaves behind a residue which is 
largely alcohol and is as bad as “forty-rod” whiskey 
jn its effect. The police have found no way of stop- 
ping this method of getting drunk.—St, Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


Cops Must Not Raid Homes in Nebraska. 


That no police officer may enter a man’s home 
to gather evidence of liquor violation without first 
obtaining a search warrant, was the ruling of Police 
Judge Fitzgerald ‘yesterday in the case of Otto 
Borchert, 320 North 17th street. Judge Fitzgerald 
dismissed the defendant and ordered returned to 
his home nineteen cases of beer and five gallons 
of whiskey which had been seized there. 

The sacred’ inviolability of a man’s home, safe- 
guarded by the National Constitution, took prece- 
dence over all other phases of the state prohibition 
law, said Judge Fitzgerald—Omaha World-Herald. 


Nab Whisky Boat and Nine Men in 


Tennessee. 


Mempuis, TENN.—United. States Marshal Stanley 
Trezevant and a squad of deputies early this morn- 
sng captured the “whiskey boat” Gypsy, nine men, 
six automobiles and 200 cases of whiskey at Sugar 
Grove Landing, about 12 miles south of Memphis, 
on the Mississippi River. 

E,"A. Laughler, former Memphis policeman, and 
heralded as “King of the Bootleggers,” was one of 
the men taken.—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


But as the newspaper stories below prove conclusively, just as much disrespect is being — 
These instances are samples, chosen at random, and represent 
From time to time The Other Side will continue to 


Ye 


ane Maine Has Been Dry Since 51. — 
Aw, You Stop! fee 


With a: bone-dry law of Congress and drastic 
enactments of the State of Maine, together with) 
the rigid enforcement of the liquor law in Bangor — fe 
by the sheriff's department, an enforcement so strict 
as to allow any one who did not care for a drink 
to go without, something of a sensation was pro- . 
duced on Sunday when orders went out to the 
police department to stop the “Sunday. sctline™y of 
liquor—Bangor News. ede 


¥ 


Indict Ten in Virginia, “Mother of 
Presidents.” 


ALEXANoRIA, VA.—A grand jury in the Corpora~ H 
tion Court today, Judge L. C. Barley presiding, re-- 
turned true bills in ten out of eleven cases pre~ 
sented for violations of the prohibition law. Two ~ 
other indictments were also returned by the jury, 
making twelve indictments returned. gy: ah 

All of these appeared except Turner and catered: 
pleas of guilty and were fined $50 each and sen- — 
tenced to thirty days in jail. ee Herald. — bo 


- 


Utah Went Dry August 1, 1917—But 
' Read On. 


Ocpen, UtaH.—The first conviction in this city 
under the new “hone-dry” liquor law brought fines — 
of. $50 and ‘$100 for David Andrews, of Laban 
when he pleaded guilty before Judge George ee 
Barker this morning on two counts contained i jn a 
misdemeanor complaint. The first fine of $50" was 3) 


- assessed on a charge of drunkenness and the heavier 


fine on the count charging that Andrews had dis 
pensed intoxicating liquor to two of his friends — 
Salt Lake Tribune, : 


Oregon Ship Raided: Crave Goes On i 
Strike. 


Fravet, Orecon.—Members of the crew of the 
steamer Great Northern served notice upon the 
captain early today that if liquor raiders “were Bh ee 
lowed to. search the steamer they would strik 
Notwithstanding the notice, Captain Ahman tol 
Special State Agent F. ‘J. Reichard, who was a 
the dock with a “dry” squad of ten men, to Dr 
ceed. The raiders began their work and had jus 
found a gunnysack filled with bottled whiskey — i 
the crew’s quarters gangway when the men of t 
engine and deck crews took their bags and went 


‘ashore in a body. Rather than cause a tien: 


the vessel, the raiders left without further, sear 
ing the vessel. After a time the crew returned 
loaded the steamer, which left that eee for San 
Francisco —Butte Miner. 


Five Liquor Cases—One Case in cae rt. 


Frank Melsheimer, of 3530 Blake street, was ‘fined 
$250 and costs in the District Court at Brighton 
yesterday for bringing liquor from Cheyenne to ted 
Denver in violation of the Federal prohibition law. Wi 
He is declared to have imported five cases, eac 
containing about twenty-five pints—Rocky Mous- 
tain News, Denver. ; 
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THE OTHER SIDE 





Prohibition Held Responsible For Greatly Increased Prices 


ROHIBITION is held responsible by some 

dealers for the newest wave of high prices 

of meats. «They maintain that closing down 

distilleries has caused the prices of beef 
to soar above the figures of Civil War days. 


Cattlemen have always found it profitable to feed 
stock on the refuse of grain and corn furnished 
by distilleries and breweries. With the closing of 
distilleries in the prohibition states, this source of 
food has failed the cattle raisers, Grain is too ex- 
pensive to feed, because the farmer can get more 
for the grain in the market than he can realize in 
the slight increase in the value of grain-fed cattle. 


Figures show that a steer weighing 600 pounds 
will weigh 900 pounds when ready for the market 
if fed on grain refuse, whereas a steer of the same 
weight left to pasture will not weigh more than 
700 or 725 pounds, 


He Predicts Higher Prices. 


This explanation of the beef situation was ad- 
vanced yesterday by Patrick Quinn Foy, publisher 
of the Daily Market Report, and an expert on mar- 
ket prices. He added: 


“With the closing of the whiskey distilleries 
on September 8, the situation will become still 
worse, and prices will reach figures heretofore 
never dreamed of.” 


Dressed beef has gone up two cents a pound 
since Wednesday and four cents a pound since July 
16: Although all meats are from six to ten cents 
a pound higher now than at this time a year ago, 
marketmen predict that prices will go still higher 
before the middle of September. They assert that 
hindquarters of beef will bring twenty-six cents a 
pound wholesale. The retailers add that this means 
that sirloin steaks will cost the housewife sixty 
cents a pound, with porterhouse, chuck and round 
steaks advancing at proportionate figures. 

The only possible relief, say wholesalers, is in a 
reduction of grain prices—relief that Herbert C. 
Hoover, national food director, alone can bring. 


Hogs also continue to soar, selling yesterday at 
$18.60 a hundred pounds, with several shipments 


at $18.75. This is nearly a dollar above the previous 
high record for the year. Patrick Kyne, manager 
of Murray’s Restaurant, said: 


“The explanation of the rise in beef prices 
is simple, but I see no reason for the advance 
in hog prices. The war, the heavy exports to 
the allies, and the cessation of the Argentine 
beef shipments to the United States, to my 
mind, account for the advance in beef prices. 

“With hogs, the situation is different. J be- 
lieve that hogs, which are easily raised, are as 
plentiful as ever, and are being stored by the 
packers in the Middle West. We must come 
speedily to Government control.” 

Charles Grismer, of Brooklyn, president of the 
United > Master Butchers’ Association of America, 
ascribes the situation to the war. He declared 
yesterday that retail butchers were absolutely free 


from blame, and cited numerous recent failures 





as proof that high prices were forcing retailers out 
of business. Mr, Grismer added: 


“Now thatthe whole animal in dressed state 
sells for 20: cents a pound, the retailer must 
get forty cents a pound for roasts in order to 
break even. The small 
man is at a further disadvantage because the 
people in hot weather will not buy soup and 
stew meat, and corn beef, which requires cook- 
ing for hours over a hot fire. 
meat at all, the retailer must often sell at a loss.” 


He should charge more. 


To move this 
Poultry should be cheaper, according to Mr. Foy. 
He said: 


“There are now 48,000,000 pounds of poultry 
jn storage, ‘as compared with 7,000,000 pounds 
last year.” 

Mr. Foy also asserted the retailers were boosting 
poultry prices to cover losses on meats—New York 
American, August 18. 





It Startled Him 


The eyes of Senor Alberto Duran, wine salesman, 
opened wide in amazement Monday night when he 
learned New Orleans was “closed tight” on Sundays 
and there was such a thing as a prohibition move- 
ment in the United States. He is registered at the 
St. Charles Hotel, en route to Latin-American 
countries. He is not selling wines to local jobbers, 
the California wine business proving too much a 
competitor for Spanish wines. 

A Times-Picayune reporter talked to Senor Duran 
in his room at the St. Charles Hotel, speaking 
through Martin J. Elkan, the St. Charles foreign 
agent and interpreter. “A prohibition movement, 
such as is in progress in the United States, is an 
utterly unheard-of thing in Spain; I never heard of 
such an idea until I was in Porto Rico recently, and 
there I thought it was some peculiar kind of revolu- 
tion,” said he. “I never expected to find such a 
thing in a free country like this one. But, of course, 
we do not get drunk in Spain, Three or four 
glasses of wine makes one feel good, but it is dis- 
grace to become intoxicated—it’s foolish. 

“Only the aristocrats in Spain drink whiskey, the 
other classes drinking wine, which is unusually rea- 
sonable in price. Good red wine sells for six cents 








a large bottle, while the best grades of sherry for 
two and three cents more. Sunday is the day of 
recreation, when people enjoy themselves more, and 
more wine is consumed on that day in Spain than 
any other day. It’s astounding to know New Or- 
leans deprives people of its liberty on Sundays. I 
cannot comprehend it.” 

Senor Duran represents Manuel Fernandez y Ca., 
Jerez de la Frontera, just forty minutes from Cadiz, 
Tt is one of the largest wine-producing concerns in 
Europe, winning prizes at St. Louis, Guatemala and 
Buenos Aires expositions. 

“T am not trying to sell wines here on account of 
your California wines, which furnish unusually keen 
competition,” said he —New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


From “Dry” Oklahoma 


[The Oklahoman, Oklahoma City.] 


Senator Sherman of Illinois favors abolishing 
the manufacture of ice cream, and Senator Mc- 
Cumber would close up the soda fountains. A lot 


of people think that prohibition has made great 
strides, but it?s our hunch that prohibition has not 
yet got started. 
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A Funeral Parade in the Original “Dry” State— Maine 
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The severe straits to which liquor dealers in the State of Maine are being subjected to transport liquor since the new law went into effect prohibiting 
the transportation of liquor into dry territory is attested in a press dispatch, which says: 


A Bangor man who returned this week from Portland tells of a new and ghastly trick, ; 
Seventy gallons of liquor were placed in a casket, the casket placed in a hearse and a regular funeral procession arranged, with carriages filled 
In this way, with many policemen and deputy sheriffs looking on, 


liquor law. 


with sad looking mourners trailing behind the hearse through the principal streets. 


liquor was transferred to the desired destination.—Bakersfield (Cal.) Union Labor Journal. 


successfully carried out in that city last Sunday to beat the 
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Napoleon, Grant, Washington and Jackson Liked Liquor 


HE following are excerpts from an article 
written by “Savoyard,” noted Washington 
political correspondent, for “The State,” 
printed at Columbia, in “dry” South 
Carolina: 

“The liquor question is up\in Congress and thus 
politics for the moment is laden down with morality. 
This gives opportunity to William J. Bryan to fire a 
torpedo after this fashion, which a prohibition 
Senator from Texas put into The Congressional 
Record: 

“ ‘Beverages that contain but a small percentage 
of alcohol will unsteady the nerves and impair the 
productive value of the drinker, no matter what his 


occupation may be.’ 


“How about Thomas Jefferson? He drank wine 
every day. Would Mr. Bryan say ‘that the nerves 
of the author of the Declaration of Independence 
and the father of the Democratic party were ‘un- 
steady?’ This world never saw a saner mind than 
that with which Thomas Jeffersen was endowed. 
There was no nonsense about him. He never said 
or did a foolish thing. Many regard him as the 
wisest American. He was eminently practical, and 
his brilliant imagination was held in complete sub- 
jection by a judgment almost infallible. 


Would The Drys Pay For It? 

If Congress should decide to buy all the booze 
in bond in order to prevent the wicked “rummies” 
of the East from drinking any of it, how would it 
do to have a billion or so of taxes that would be 
needed apportioned among the bone-dry common- 
wealths whose representatives in Congress are so 
bent upon reforming us all? 

The populous Eastern states already pay a great 
proportion of Government revenue in corporation 
and income taxes and supertaxes. It hardly seems 
fair that they should have these already high taxes 
boosted again merely to please the high moral ideas 
of the solons of the West and South. It seems 
hardly humane to pile more taxes upon these poor 
wet sections, already being dragged to wreck, ruin 
and degeneracy by the Rum Demon. It does seem 
that those blessed sections of the land which have 
been emancipated from the curse, and where crime 
and poverty have been abolished by prohibition, 
ought to be rich enough and willing enough to pay 
the expense of regenerating the wet territory, since 
they are so bent on saving us all—Baltimore Sun. 





BACK UP WILSON 


Characterizing the 1917 state-wide prohibition 
amendment submitted by the Ohio Anti-Saloon 
League as a “bootleggers’ amendment,” Rudolph A. 
Mack, dry leader, formerly of Cincinnati, recently 
in an address at the Methodist.church, Miamitown, 
declared his adoption of the 
amendment. 


opposition to the 


Mr. Mack said the proposed amendment was not 
favored by -sincere prohibitionists and the church- 
going people of Ohio, the majority of whom will 
refuse it support because of its “loose provisions.” 

“Let’s forget the dry amendment this fall and 
each and every one of us tell the high-salaried 
leaders who framed the dry amendment we are going 
to confine our energy and money to help the United 
States win the war.” 

Mr. Mack managed the Cincinnati district for the 
Ohio Anti-Saloon League int the state-wide fights for 
prohibition in 1914 and 1915.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Jefferson was a winebibber—that is, he drank 
wine every day and he argued with convincing force 
that the proper way to combat the evil of intemper- 
ance was to encourage the consumption of wine, 
citing the fact that in no country where wine was 
cheap and abundant was there much drunkenness. 
He also had some respect for the rights of his 
fellow-men. He possibly got a hint from Plato, 
who held that it was not advisable to force the 
citizen to that which. was for his own good. Better 
to persuade him. 


“On the other hand, George Washington was a 
whiskey drinker; so was Andrew Jackson; so was 
Grover Cleveland; so was Ulysses S. Grant. Used 
temperately, whiskey is by no means an evil. It, 
is the intemperate use of it that makes all the 
mischief. The absurd and vicious custom of 
‘treating’ has caused more than half the drunken- 
ness with which our country was cursed through- 
out the 19th century. Had every State enacted a 
law against treating a century ago and rigidly 
enforced it to date, we would hear little about 
prohibition. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte drank wine daily, and 
daily had wine distributed to the privates in his 
armies. He knew as much about ‘nerves’ as any 
man who ever lived, and a heap more than Bryan 
knows. Most of his battles were won by the 
nerve of his soldiers. Take the German army of 
today. It has a strength of nerve that is simply 
marvelous, and 99 per cent of the rank and file of 





the German army was raised on beer, and now 
has its regular allowance of it, when it is possible, 
at the front. There is tradition for it, if not his- 
tory, that Abraham Lincoln, the only teetotaler 
who was ever president of the United States, not 
excepting R. B. Hayes, either, searched the 
markets for a brand of whiskey such as Gen. 
Grant drank, in.order to supply some other of his 
generals with a case of it. 

“The Scotch consume more alcohol than any 
other people in Christendom. Yet the nerves of 
the Scotch are stronger than the nerves of the 
Spaniards, who consume least alcohol of all the 
Christian peoples. Alcohol is absolutely forbid- 
den the Turks. How does their civilization com- 
pare with that of the people of Western Europe, 
all of whom are winebibbers in more or less 
degree? 


“And then for statecraft—compare Thomas | 


Jefferson, the winebibber, with William J. Bryan, 
the teetotaler! I take that back—there is no 
comparison. 


“The best place to inculcate temperance is the 
home, while the child is about the mother’s knees. 
The worst of it is that-such fanatics as Bryan are 
seemingly as much opposed to temperance as to 
debauchery. Nothing but total abstinence will go 
down with them. There is the misery of the whole 
matter. 

“Local option is the best way to deal with the 
drink evil.” 

















—French Official Photo, from Pictorial Press, N. Y. City. 


A wine dinner given on July Fourth during the reception to the famous Yankee fighter, in 
the Palais d’Orsay in Paris. Cross indicates Pershing. At his right is France’s hero, General 


Joffre; at Pershing’s left is President Poincare. 











[Waterloo (Ia.) Times-Tribune.] 
A Dubuque bootlegger told the judge he resorted 
to it because he couldn’t get work. Perhaps the 
excuse was as good as any. 


Yes, Indeed! 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
It might help some if the prohibitionists would 
devote a little of thgir time to working for tem- 
perance in food and language. 
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Vouldn’t Take a Bribe 


[Cincinnati Commercial Tribune.] 


HE campaign for and against prohibition in Ohio recorded an exciting 
chapter last evening with the arrival in the city of Attorney Rudolph 
A. Mack, the head and front of the Law Enforcement League in Ohio. 
The fact that Mr. Mack has cut off from all relationship with 
the Anti-Saloon League and that he is now against the prohibition amendment, 
as proposed, upon the ground that it would not prevent anybody in Ohio getting 
all the liquor they wanted; and that he is in fayor of a bone-dry state, 
which he alleges the Anti-Saloon League really does not want, nor 
can it obtain under the prospective legislation, if adopted, makes 
Mack’s story of things that occurred in Cleveland several 
days ago very interesting. In short, Mr. Mack claims 
that the Anti-Saloon League sought by surreptitious 
means to have him indorse the wets by an attempt 
of payment of money, and then to expose him to 
the Public. Mr. Mack’s story as told to The 
Commercial Tribune runs in this way: 

“T have made the charge repeatedly,” said 
Mr. Mack, “and have papers to prove that those 
at the head of the Ohio Dry Federation, or 
Anti-Saloon League, are really in business for 
only one purpose—and that not a dry Ohio. I 
have charged their real purpose is to maintain 
an organization for the purpose of intimi- 
dating not only Legislators, Congressmen, 
Senators and other public officers, while they 
themselves fatten and prosper, but to cajole, 
frighten, brow-beat and control the ministers 
of the gospel as well. /To accomplish their 
ends they are willing to use means and 
methods which will surprise the God-fearing, 
Christian people of this State. 

“Some time back I was approached by cer- 
tain parties, whose names I prefer to withhold 
for the present, who told me there was a man 
in Cleveland who was very anxious to see me; that 
this man was in a position to help along the work of 
the Law Enforcement League in a substantial way. 
Upon prodding these parties, I was enlightened with the 
further information that this Cleveland party represented 
liquor organizations throughout the State. While somewhat 
dumfounded at the notion that any liquor representative should 
wish to see me and strongly suspicious all the while that a colored 
gentleman lurked not far from the woodpile, I consented to meet 
the representative in Cleveland. Accordingly an appointment was 
made about ten days ago for the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland. There I was 
introduced to a Mr. Hill, who claimed to be the representative of the hidden and 
unseen liquor forces. This man took me. to his uncle, also by the name of Hill, 
at the Hollenden Hotel, and there I went into a conference with the two Hills 
and two men from Cincinnati. The conversation almost immediately reached the 
interesting stage by Hill stating the fight of the Law Enforcement League would 
help the wets by dividing the drys, that he knew my political ambition to be 
Gevernor of Ohio and he was amply able and willing to help along both enter- 
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A. MACK. 


prises, All the local color was such as to prove to me beyond all doubt that I 
was really dealing with an Anti-Saloon League detective. Hill professed to have 
some heart trouble and needed a drink. He wished me to join him in this and 
seemed disappointed when the others accepted his invitation and I declined. He 
examined the walls, looked into the bathroom and said he was on the lookout 
for dictaphones. I assured him he need haye no worry over anything of that 
sort, as I had no doubt he would indulge in no conversation at which 
the law would take exception and that I would certainly. not. 
“He continued to profess nervousness, however, and in 
fact he indulged in all the little stunts usual to his kind. 
Finally he made the suggestion that he would finance 


the Law Enforcement League in its fight, and 
should Ohio stay wet he would pay me fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) for myself, which I 


could use if I wished in furthering my political 
ambition. I asked him how the money would 
be accounted for, and he strongly recommended 
that no accounting be made. I told him finally 
that I could not and would not use liquor 
money in the fight of the Law Enforcement 
League, but I was perfectly willing, and, in fact, 
anxious to receive contributions to the League, 
and if he knew of business people who would 
subscribe, I should be glad to have him busy 
himself in getting such contributions to the 
League. Just to draw him out I asked him 
how the wets would stand if I should succeed 
in getting on the ticket. He gave me complete 
assurance of his ability to control the wet vote 
in toto, which to me was of course complete 
assurance, if I needed such, that he did not 
represent any wet interest, as every man in Ohio 
who watches public movement knows, aside from 
the prohibition question, leaders of the wets never 
have been able to solidify the wet vote for anything or 
anybody. Of course, I agreed with almost everything 
Hill had to say on the subject of the Ohio situation. 
“To further draw out this astute gentleman I suggested 
should Ohio go dry I ought to have at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars ($25,000) for my time and labor. He gave 
such immediate assent to this suggestion that I could scarcely 
restrain a hearty laugh. Apparently all Mr. Hill wanted was to 
be amply assured that I would stand manfully to my guns and 
would not desert the Law Enforcement League. Hill asked me 
many intimate and personal questions which showed me he had been remarkably 
well coached. 

“It was finally agreed that Hill would send to Gallipolis a former heavy Anti- 
Saloon League donator in the person of a Canton manufacturer. This meeting 
was set for last Saturday. I was all set for this meeting, and in fact had one or 
two of my friends withir hearing distance of anything that might take place. 

“Instead of the Canton man arriving I received a call from Hill’s alleged 
nephew, asking me to Cleveland on Monday last. I agreed to go and I was there 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 


but the Canton man was not there. Hill, however, 
was present and apparently ready for business. 
When I went into his room accompanied by one of 
the Cincinnatians who was in the first conference, 
Hill said to this third party that he wished to see 
me alone. Thereupon they sprang the last chapter 
in their little farce and the man from Cincinnati de- 
manded a commission for getting us together. He 
wished his money then and there. The elder Hill 
told his alleged nephew and the other man to leave 
the room. He thereupon produced a large bundle of 
bills and said he was ready to do business. While 
I was talking to him on the subject of this commis- 
sion both of the men who had been told to go out 
of the room came back. The elder Hill then pro- 
fessed great disgust and left the conference and with 
him went his money, the nephew following. 

“Now all this goes to show to what depths these 
fellows will descend. How much money Hill had I 
do not know. But I will venture the assertion that 
the inner circles will have a report that will be re- 
ceived with much unction and satisfaction. Just 
where they will. charge this last activity in their 
accounts would no doubt make interesting reading. 
But that probably only a few will know. Why they 
did not mark the money and have the customary raid 
I am at a loss to explain. I do know, though, that 
these fellows have given me ample proof that they 
stand ready to attempt the dirtiest sort of corrup- 
tion, if thereby they can remove a man who dares to 
challenge them in any of their knavery. Fortunately 
I was never in the dark, but if they will go this far 
with me, how far have they gone in every campaign 
of fearfulness, deceit and trickery when they have 
dealt with poor fellows who do not know them as I 
know them?” pL e® 

(Mr. Mack was formerly Hamilton County Cam- 


paign Manager for the Anti-Saloon League and 
knows its innermost secrets—EnpiTor, “THE OTHER 


me 


THE OTHER SIDE 


DISTILLERS WANT COMPENSATION 


* Poca? sis without just compensation is 


unjust,” says Arthur J. Westermayr, speak- 


ing for the National Investors Protective 
League, Inc., of which he is founder and a member 
of the board of directors. The league, although recent- 
ly formed, has made plans for the publication ofa 
journal, and expects to have thousands of members 
shortly and to have for officers men who are well 
known. In making plans for the recruiting of mem- 
bérs, Mr. Westermayr says that he will reach all 
the distilleries in the country, gaining between 200 
and 300 stockholders as members at a time. 

Mr. Westermayr says “compensation” is the battle 
cry of the league, and that the organization has not 
taken sides with the prohibitionists, nor against them. 
The sole object of the league, Mr. Westermayr says, 
is to enable the owners to receive just compensa- 
tion for the confiscation of alcoholic beverages. He 
contends that it is no worse for a man to break into 
another person’s house and take any money that 
should be there than for the prohibitionists to con- 
fiscate alcoholic beverages without just compensa- 
tion, and in that way deprive the stockholders of 
income. 

Under the Smoot amendment to the food bill, Mr. 
Westermayr continues, the government would pay 
75 cents, plus 10 per cent profit, on a gallon of 
whiskey, which does not cover the expense of some 


of the whiskey that has been in bond for a number® 


of years, and in that way has lost a large percentage 
of its volume. Mr. Westermayr claims that a law 
should be passed whereby the distillers should be 
paid compensation according to the number of years 
that the whiskey has been in bond. 

The league plans to have representatives in every 
state capital and at Washington. Mr. Westermayr 
gave as an explanation for such action that the pro- 


hibitionists and other interested organizations — have 


been lobbying in the Senate, and he does not see it 


why the stockholders who are to suffer most by 


prohibition should not be represented as well. —New — 1% 


Haven (Conn.) Union. 
scene iL EN AY 
MAY TAX SOFT DRINKS. 


Wasuincton, D. C—With the national prohibi- 


tion promised or threatened, members of Congress 


who hunt sources of revenue havé been looking into 
America’s soft drink bill, and they have discovered 
that the people of this country pay $174,000,000 an- 


nually for ige cream, soda water and other soft | 


drinks. 


The itemized soft drink assessment of the thirsty 
populace which taboos alcohol is. estimated as fol- 
lows: Soda water, $58,400,000; ice cream, $55,900,000 ; 


manufactured ice,- $60,386,000. ret 


And that does not include home made ice cream, 
parlor lemonade and front porch refreshments of 
various kinds, members of Congress explain, because 
there is no way of getting at the figures. It is need- 
less to say that certain members of Congress are 
casting around to find out how to replace liquor as a 
source of revenue. They admit the problem is dif- 
ficult—New York Tribune. 


He Didn’t Say That 


[Cincinnati Post.] 


Biily Sunday denies that he is thinking of retir- : 


ing and says that he will preach as long as he has 
a voice and his legs are strong enough to hold him. 
No matter whether anybody drops the coin in the 


- basket or not, eh? 








Their Superior Patriotism 


By JOSEPH DEBAR, President, National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association. 


HE Anti-Saloon League lobby in Washing- 
ton—-and no more insolent and persistent 
has ever existed anywhere—is exulting 
over the passage of the National Prohibi- 

tion Amendment in the Senate and is proclaiming 
the certain success of that measure in the House 
of Representatives next December. 

The arrangement by which a minority of the peo- 
ple of the United States can ov rerride the wishes of a 
great majority is not understood by the masses of 
our country. 

The average American of™intelligence is always 
fair-minded and a sincere believer in the rule of 
the majority. But he does not study public ques- 
tions carefully. He is usually too busy chasing the 
almighty and elusive dollar. 

Minority organizations realize this truth and are 
always industrious in promoting schemes to utilize 
the machinery of government to attain unfair ends. 

Under the proposed arrangement for foisting Na- 
tional Prohibition on the people of the United States 
the legislatures of States containing a minority of 
the population can force National Prohibition on the 
country in spite of the wishes of a very large ma- 
jority of the voters of the country. 

There are 48 states in the Union. The legislatures 
of three-fourths of these by voting for National Pro- 
hibition can carry it even if the state so voting con- 
tain only a little over one-third of the total popula- 
tion of the Union. 


Nevada, with about one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, counts as much in the contest as New York 
with over nine million and as Pennsylvania with 
over seven million, and Ohio with more than five 
million. 

Let us see what record the dry, states made for 
themselves in other matters by contrast with the 
wet states. 


Here’s the Difference. 


Take the two items of Income Tax and contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross. 

This will give us some idea of the relative influ- 
ence and power and standing of the two alignments. 

Twenty-six wet states, together with the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska, paid to the Federal 
Government Income Tax, corporate and individual, 
amounting to: 


~, .$157,723,809.13 
164,701,797.85 


Corporate 
Individual 


$322,425,606.98 
Twenty-two Dry States paid: 


Corporate $ 21,849,078.73 
Individual 12,651,542.19 


$ 34,400,620.92 
The figures of contribution to the Red Cross 
are equally interesting: 
The Wet States con- 
tributed 
The Dry States con- 
tributed 


$104,259,014.00 
14,375,322.00 


® 


And yet it is through the <fates! now dry and a fame. » 
more which the agitators hope to pull over Bie 


nation is to be forced into prohibition. 
Thirty-six states with a minority population can 
thus subvert the will of the majority. 


ue 
Were this proposal fully understood by the voters 


of our country, its defeat would be assured, Every 
effort should be made to enlighten them eS 
the iniquity of this procedure. ™ 


It is obvious from the figures shown that the dry 


states are minority factors in financial standing, in 
patriotism, in liberality and in their support of. 
government, and yet they are seeking to impose thei 
fads upon the brains, the patriotism and the “con-— 
structive ability of the great and forceful majority — 


who carry the burdens, financial and otherwise, of 


the country. 


“Uncle Joe” Says 


This, from the New York Times, is an excerpt. 


from one of “Uncle Joe” Cannon’s recent speeches 


in the U. S. House of Representatives: 


“Ex-Speaker Cannon also assailed the ‘propaganda’ — . 


for closing down the breweries and distilleries and 


prohibiting the sale of liquors during the war. He . , 


referred to the millions of dollars’ worth of liquors — 
in bond and the unfairness of arbitrary prohibition, 
suggesting instead that the framers of the revenue 
bill might derive much war revenue by the proper 
taxation of intoxicants.” 
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ENATOR HARDWICK hails from Georgia, 

a state that has been “dry” for nine years, 

but when National Prohibition was proposed 

in the Senate, Senator Hardwick rose in pro- 
test, contending that the question of prohibition was 
one for each state to settle for itself. 

Ralph Smith, correspondent of the Atlanta Journal, 
reports the Senator’s speech as follows: 

“Mr President: The pending proposal is that the 
Congress shall submit to the states for ratification or 
rejection, an amendment to the constitution prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage pur- 
poses throughout the United States, and that final 
action shall be taken by the states on this proposal 
within six years from the date of its submission. 

“I am unable to support this proposition on prin- 
ciple, and I think it my duty to state briefly the rea- 
sons why I cannot do so. 

“In the first place, three years ago when I sub- 
mitted my candidacy for the Senate to the people of 
Georgia, I stated emphatically and positively that I 
could not and would not support such an amendment. 


Opposed It as Candidate. 


“T am opposed to this amendment. now for the 
same reasons precisely, that I was opposed to it when 
I was a candidate for the Senate. 

“This amendment conforms, of course, to the con- 
stitutional requirements as to the manner and method 
in which the constitution may be amended, and can- 


U. S. Senator Hardwick, Opposes 


THE OTHER SIDE 





not, therefore, be assailed as violative of the letter 
of the constitution. It does, however, violate the 
spirit. It is in sharp conflict with one of the basic 
principles upon which the constitution itself rests, 
with one of the fundamental and distinctive princi- 
ples of our American system of government. It 
was the compact between the several states, formally 
and solemnly declared in the constitution itself, and 
by the convention that framed it, that each state re- 
tained its complete and exclusive control of all its 
domestic affairs, and internal concern, conferring 
upon the general government powers over foreign 
relations and interstate commerce, and other mat- 
ters closely related to those two great sub- 
jects. But local self-government, the right of 
each state to regulate and control, in its own way, 
and according to its own will, its own domestic 
affairs: and internal concerns, was preserved to the 
state and every attempt was made to safeguard it. 
That right, local self-government, is a part of the 
priceless heritage of liberty that came to us from 
our English forbears. To assert it and preserve it, 
the war of the Revolution was fought—to defend it, 
my fathers and my people shed their blood like water 
in the unfortunate Civil war, and though the grim 
verdict of that war may have determined the inde- 
structibility of the union and denied the right of 
secession to the states, it did not destroy or seek to 
destroy, the right of the states to local self-goyern- 
ment, I cannot for any sentimental reason, or be- 











SOMEWHERE “ 
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French Official Photo, from Pictorial Press, New York, 
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Herewith is presented the first photograph to reach the United States showing American army officers drinking 
wine with French soldiers. Now that they see this picture, what are our prohibition friends going to do about it? 


The British drink ale and rum, the Germans beer and the French and Italians wine. 


Furthermore, nobody with a 


thimble full of brains can say that the efficiency of the fighting forces has been lowered by liquor served in moderation. 
Many there are who believe that the American army itself will deal the final blow to the national prohibition move- 
ment when, after partaking of French wine and British rum, it beats the Hohenzollern steam roller into an insignificant 


atom of Deutsches Kultur. 


National Prohibition 


cause of any extreme case, prove faithless to the 
great doctrine for which my people have fought and 
bled through two great wars. It is a part, and it 
should be an indestructible part, of that priceless 
heritage of liberty that it is my duty to preserve and 
transmit. 


Prohibition a State Issue. 

“Georgia has a right to regulate, in any way she 
pleases, or to prohibit absolutely the sale of liquor 
among her own people and within her own borders. 
She has that right without regard to the views or 
opinions of all the other forty-seven states. It is 
purely a local question, entirely a domestic concern. 
This is especially true since the congress has within 
less than a year made it possible for her, and for 
every state, to enforce her laws, and carry out her 
policy without having them nullified in whole or in 
part by the interstate commerce law of the nation. 

“The regulation or prohibition of the sale of 
whiskey within a state is entirely and exclusively 
a local matter, a part of the police power of the 
state. It ought to remain so. It is far wiser, far 
safer, far better that it should do so. 

“Let us, for just a moment, reverse conditions, 
and see what the situation would be if we sub- 
stitute national control for local police regulation of 
this question. Suppose Georgia was the only pro- 
hibition state in the union, all the other forty-seven 
states being wet. Suppose that an amendment were 
proposed in congress here, in the terms of this 
amendment, but providing that upon its ratification 
by the requisite number of states, it should no longer 
be lawful to prohibit the sale of liquor in any state, 
but that the sale of liquor should be legalized in 
every state, under conditions and regulations to be 
prescribed by Congress. It might well happen that 
the senators and representatives in Congress from 
the wet states could and would force such a proposal 
through over the ineffective protest of one or a few 
dry states, but it would be everlastingly wrong for 
them to do so, and I, for one, would never support it. 
Indeed, the most vigorous opposition to it would 
come, I dare say, from the very influences and from 
the very gentlemen who favor'the pending resolu- 
tion. If so, is not the demonstration complete and 
perfect? Shall this question remain the football of 
politicians, theorists and sentimentalists? Shall we 
do, on one side of this question, with smug and com- 
placent self-righteousness, what we denounce as a 
tyrannical interference with our rights and liberties, 
if it were done on the other side? I submit that we 
ought not to do it. The principle of local self- 
government is basic and fundamental. I must stick 
to it. Exceptions to it are both insidious and dan- 
gerous, once we embark on that course, who can 
predict where it will end or how it will stop. Will 
it embrace our election laws and our elections them- 
selves, substituting federal regulation and control for 
Who can predict? 
For one, I can- 


state regulation and control? 
For one, I am not willing to risk it. 
not desert my principles, however much I might like 
to put a ban on the liquor traffic 

“For these reasons, Mr. President, I must cast my 
vote against the pending resolution.” 


And That’s No Joke. 

“After all,” inquired the foreigner, “what is the 
great difference between your republic and our 
monarchies ?” 

“Well,” replied the American, “it’s like this: Over 
here, if half the people enjoy any particular form of 
amusement or sport, the other half get a bill through 
Congress prohibiting it.’”— (“Luke McLuke,” in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer.) 











































































Our Oldest Prohibition State Never Will Be Dry 


man who knows his book gets a little tube of powder 
from one, of the many peddlers, puts a pinch of it 
into two tablespoonfuls of plain alcohol, adds a pint 


ANGOR, ME., Sept. 20.—In the good old, 
damp old days, when “gents’ cafes” with 
pictures of champions in the windows and 
pink tissue paper on the bar shelves 

fringed the streets of most Maine cities, a drink of 
whiskey that cost $1.48 to $2.25 a gallon could be 
had for 10 cents, and even in the more pretentious 
places 15 cents was the limit. A pint of whiskey 
that would satisfy any ordinary toper sold at 50 to 
60 cents, “good stuff” at 75 cents, and the seductive 
long-necker that careful Prohibitionists, conservative 
citizens and delicate ladies carried furtively from 
the respectable family drug store was within handy 
reach at $1.25 to $1.50—a scant quart, or just enough 
to carry the average invalid over Sunday. 

But when for political reasons it became neces- 
sary to put down rum for the thirty-third time 
in Maine, and Carl Milliken, cold water Baptist 
and Woman Suffragist, beat Oakley C. Curtis, 
hard-fisted and Anti-Suffrage Democrat, for 
Governor, there came a change that has raised 
up in Maine a mountain of resentment which bids 
fair to sweep the Republicans out of power and 
even to threaten some of the, prohibition dele- 
gation in Congress in 1918, 

Today a Maine man or woman is held up at the 
corner drug store for $2.50, $3, even $4 for a long- 
necker for the week-end over Sunday; the man who 
wants to go fishing and forgets his bait till the last 
minute is set back at the rate of $6 to $8 a gallon 
for stuff that not even a “queer” fish would think of 
touching. And it’s not because of scarcity that life 
saving supplies are so costly in Maine. Nor is it 
because of the war, as the sufferers are told. 


It’s a Cruel Old World. 


They know better; they know that just before 
the federal law forbidding shipment of liquors into 
dry territory went into effect, on July 1, the favored 
dealers bought up oceans of whiskey at the old low 
prices, and that for three or four months they were 
bringing it into the state and concealing it in various 
places where they supposed it would be safe. They 
know that since Milliken was elected governor the 
open bars that used to dispense refreshments with 
generous and even hand at regular prices have been 
closed, to all appearances, the better class have quit 


in fear that Milliken would carry out the terrible 
threats he made on the stump, while the others re- 
sorted to bootlegging, and that in many localities this 
situation has been seized upon by grafting officials to 
build up a system under which a favored few are 
given a monopoly of the business. That is what 
makes $2 whiskey 20 cents. a drink and $1 a pint, 
and that is what is fomenting the revolution in 
Maine. 

Even the honest farmer, who was happily con- 
tent to “let ’em soak the city rumseller”’ so long as 
cider went untouched, now feels the pinch of prohi- 
bition. The summer boarder seems to be fighting 
shy of Maine this year, having heard that the dust is 
very deep here. And it is rough on the man who 
can’t get more than 45 cents a pound for his hutter 
to have to hand out as much for a quart of poor 
whiskey as he used to pay for a gallon of pretty 
fair stuff. 

Over in Lewiston, where the price has gone up to 
$1 a pint for “third rail” and $2 for “real stuff,” the 
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On the Shelf. 
[From New York World.] 








The Story of a 


VANSTON, ILLINOIS, Chicago’s chief 
EL suburb, has been “bone-dry” for many years. 

Northwestern University, located in the heart 
of Evanston, has a state charter which provides that 
no intoxicating liquors shall be sold within three 
miles of the campus. All of Evanston lies well 
within the three-mile limit. Not only does the 
charter of Northwestern University prohibit the 
sale of intoxicants in Evanston, but it specifies that 
no alcoholic liquors shall be delivered to residents 
of that city. In short, all traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is forbidden absolutely. This would seem 
to be about as bone-dry as bone-dry can be made. 
Yet we find in the Chicago Evening Post this news 
item : 

“Mayor Harry P. Pearsons, of Evanston, and 
Justice Harry M. Bartlett have joined forces in an 
effort to drive the ‘blind pigs’ out of Evanston. At 
a meeting recently in Evanston plans were laid by 
which all city officials, including the chief of police, 
are to wage war on the ‘pigs’ until Evanston is 
thoroughly dry. Justice Bartlett told the city offi- 
cials at the meeting that he had evidence against 100 





one-Dry 


persons in Evanston who were violating the laws by 
selling liquor.” 

Evanston is one of the most highly developed 
communities in the country. It is noted for its 
church activities, for the superior culture of its 
citizens, and for its freedom from the elements 
that are supposed to contribute to the support of 
saloons. It is a city of homes—almost exclusively 
the homes of people who are accounted well-to-do— 
and it is far removed from the gathering places of 
those who engage in nocturnal revelry. If there is 
any place in the world where bone-dry regulations 
should be made effective easily, that place ought to 
be Evanston. 

The “blind pig” is not a recent disturber of the 
tranquility that should belong to Evanston. For 
years the unruly animal has kept Evanston uneasy, 
in spite of the efforts of the authorities to maintain 
bone-dry conditions. As an example of the effective- 
ness of bone-dry efforts, Evanston with all its ad- 
vantages, appears to be a pitiable failure. Possibly 


the ease with which smuggling may be carried on 
between Evanston and the wet spots in Chicago has 
something to do with the case—Dayton, O., News. 


of water—and there is his pint of whiskey! 
about 12 cents. 

The sineere prohibitionist who threw his hat in 
the air when he heard Carl Milliken declare that he 
would rid Maine of the last drop of liquor if he had 
to call out the national guard to do it, and who yelled 
himself hoarse when Milliken won, is wondering 
what has become of the governor’s zeal lately. It is 
true, of course, that the national guard has started 
for the war and can’t very well be called out to en- 
force prohibition. The sheriffs are still here, but 
they are awful slackers on their own jobs, 


Getting Rid of Him. 


The real Prohibitionists are disturbed too by a 
rumor that the Republican bosses have decided that 
Milliken would do less harm in Washington than in 
Maine, and that it has been decided to let him run 
for the United States senate, leaving Col. Frederick 
H. Parkhurst to be a liberal Republican governor 
of the state. If the Republicans cannot win with 
Parkhurst they might as well close up shop, but it 
is a question whether the drys would tolerate a man 
of Col. Parkhurst’s well known inclination to pick 
smooth paths and follow the lines of least popular 
resistance in politics. 

Two deputies were sent to raid a clothing shop 
where some peddlers who have been doing a pint 
and quart business, had hidden their stuff. The 
officers were getting dangerously near the ‘hide’ 
when one of the peddlers rushed in and yelled: “The 
sheriff wants you fellers to get down to Brewer 
Lake’s quick as the flivver ‘ll carry you. There’s 
been a murder down there!” 

A shooting affair at Brewer Lake, a notorious re~ 
sort a few miles out of town would be no surprise 
at any time, and so the “deputies dropped the rum 
quest and raced their car to the lake. But for once 
nothing untoward had happened. The sheriff says 
the next search of that shop will go to a finish 
if the Germans come steaming up the Penobscot.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Cost, 





WHY THEY LEFT. 


Editor Jersey City Journal: 

The latest official estimates made by the United 
States Census Bureau show that the Prohibition 
States are rapidly decreasing in population. 

Alabama’s population is estimated to be 180,000 
less than in 1910; Georgia, 130,000 less; Kansas, 
60,000 less; Kentucky, 260,000 less; South Carolina, 
130,000. less; Maine, 90,000 less; Mississippi, 290,000- 
less; North Carolina, 50,000 less; Tennessee, 160,000 
less; Virginia, 110,000 less. Everyone of these States 
is suffering under the baneful yoke of prohibition. 

On the other hand, most extraordinary increases 
are reported. New York is accredited with 2,000,000 
increase in the seven years; Pennsylvania with a 
growth of 1,300,000, Illinois with 1,500,000, Ohio with 
1,200,000, Connecticut with 650,000, or a 60 per cent 
increase. These are all “wet’’ states. 

As we have not had a very large immigration from 
Europe during the greater part of the last seven 
years, it is reasonable to assume that the people 
who no longer found conditions of life tolerable 
in the “dry” states have moved to the “wet” ones, 
where they are at least permitted to enjoy life free: 
from oppression. ; 
Tuomas P. Cronen. 
800 Broad Street. 
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ee truth—Lowisville Times. 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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THE FIGHT IN OHIO. 


O doubt of it—the Ohio Anti-Saloon League is very much worried 
over the desertion of Rudolph A. Mack, formerly Campaign 
Manager of the Hamilton County Dry Federation, which was a branch 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Mack has organized the Law Enforce- 
ment League as a straight-out-and-out Prohibitionist, and charges and 
says he has papers to prove it, that the Anti-Saloon League does not 
want to see Ohio go “bone-dry,” but rather seeks to encourage “boot- 
leggers.” 

Common sense, according to Mack, teaches that the Anti-Saloon 
League does not want to put the liquor people entirely out of business ; 
for with the liquor industry abolished, there would be no work for the 
Anti-Saloon Leaguers in their chosen line, and consequently they would 
be minus the fat salaries they are now receiving. 

The November election will result, as have the two previous recent 
elections, in a glorious victory for the liberal forces. 

' It is not generally known that. Ohio tried prohibition in 1855. 
The law was repealed that same year. It was a rank failure. Since 
then the Buckeye State has enjoyed prosperity. 

The Anti-Saloon League would give a whole lot to get “Rudy” 
Mack out of the fight. “Rudy” knows too much! 


# ¢# ¢€ 


A LITTLE TOO FAR. 


ee to. prohibitionists have overstepped themselves in the 
Old Dominion in their attacks upon Westmoreland Davis—who 
dared express some sympathy with lovers of personal volition and 
haters of malignant paternalism. Therefore, Mr. Davis, despite the 
fight waged upon his candidacy for the gubernatorial nomination by 
the Anti-Saloon League, has won by a considerable plurality; and the 
activities of professional prohibitionists have met with a well-deserved 
rebuke at the hands of Virginia Democracy. 

It appears that Mr. Davis projected his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion upon no liquor platform, although known to be unfriendly to pro- 
hibition—in fact, in favor of leaving to mankind some remnant of 
choice in its manner of living—but the Anti-Saloon League, professional 
political prohibitionist organization, with its greasy fingers in every 


- man’s business, chose to make an issue of liquor; and liberty-loving 


Virginia voted accordingly. Virginia’s experience with the paid poli- 
ticians of the Anti-Saloon League, and her revulsion of feeling upon 


_ observing the political scheming of these alleged moralists, even after 


the state had been voted dry, is a likely forecast of what the people of 
the entire country will feel and do, once their eyes are opened to the 


& ¢ &¢ 
INE is not believed to be a producer of intemperance, but is con- 
sidered in this country as a wholesome beverage.—J ohn H. Grout, 
American Consul, Milan, Italy. 
& £ 
| OPPOSE the adoption of prohibition because it violates a founda- 
tional principle of free government.—Roger Q. Mills. 
# ¢# ¢ 


HIS was not the method of Jesus. He lived in an age of total 

_ abstinence societies and did not join them. . He con- 

demned drunkenness but never in a single instance lifted up His voice 
‘in condemnation of drinking —Rev, Lyman Abboit. 





THE OTHER SIDE 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution. 


The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and moral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship-—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 


Watch for it. Getit. Study it. 
It is the argument agains: Prohi- 
bition in a nut shell. Prepare 
yourself te refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW — 
Address 
Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 


DISPATCH from Washington to the Cincinnati Enquirer shows 

an unprecedented increase in consumption of distilled spirits for 
the past fiscal year. 

All previous American records for consumption of whiskey, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco apparently went by the board during the past 
fiscal year, the preliminary report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Osborn covering the twelve months ending June 30, made public re- 
cently, shows record tax collections on these and other articles. Here 
are the grand totals of production upon which taxes were paid: 

Distilled spirits from every source—rye, corn, wheat, apples, 
peaches, figs, pineapples, oranges, berries, prunes and cherries—164,- 
665,246 gallons, increase of 26,000,000 gallons over the previous year, 
yielding a tax return of $186,563,055. 

Cigars of all kinds and weights, 9,216,901,113—about 90 per capita, 
as compared with 8,337,720,530 the previous year. Cigarettes, 30,329,- 
193,528, as compared with 21,087,777,078, an increase of more than 
40 per cent. Tobacco, chewing and smoking, 445,763,206 pounds, an in- 
crease of 28,500,000 pounds. 

Even snuff went to apparent new high levels of production with 
35,377,751 pounds, an increase of 2,200,000 pounds in the year. The 
return to the Government in taxes on cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and 
snuff was $163,201,592, an increase of about $15,000,000, or 18 per 
cent over the previous year. The record figures indicate great nation- 
wide prosperity, officials assert, and, in the case of cigarettes, great 
growth of the habit among women. 

The production of beer, while exceeding that of the previous year, 
fell considerably below the high record of 66,000,000 barrels in 1914. 
Taxes were paid last year on 60,700,549 barrels at $1.50 per barrel, and 
other taxes on brewers and retailers brought the total up to $91,897,193, 
against $88,771,104. 

The only comment necessary in this case is that there is something 
the matter with Prohibition. A search of the cellars of Prohibitionists 


might solve the mystery. 
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TXHE true meaning of the word temperance has become dwarfed and 
narrowed from Christian self-control to that of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquor.—Bishop Whittaker. 
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Dr. Jacobi, Renowned 


R. ABRAHAM JACOBI, noted New 
York physician, has written the follow- 
ing article for the New York Times 
Magazine, defending the use of alcohol in 
enedical practice: 

Our local Health Commissioner has recently ad- 
vised us to let alcohol explode in the trenches of the 
“Germans, and not in the stomachs of the American 
prople. And numbers of people have told us to let 
the President of the United States alone with his 
“discretion” to distill and redistill liquors, and .to 
dispose of $300,000,000—real dollars—which have to 
be paid, or not, by the brewers into the coffers of 
the United States. 

Unfortunately, alcohol is utilized not only by those 
~who know but also by those who are ignorant; not 


‘only by those who use it for legitimate purposes, buts 


also by those who utilize its very name for political 
pretexts. There will be a time soon when our courts 
of “justice” will be crowded by fanatical, ignorant 
swomen and their grasping attorneys, and unchristian 
thealers, in prosecution and persecution of your 
thonest doctors who know they have benefited their 
patients with small or, as the case may be, big doses 
of alcohol. 

I know of no article which has been made the sub- 
ject of discussion, pro and con, more than alcohol. 
Its adversaries are numerous and eager. My friend, 
‘the active Health Commissioner of New York, and 
the great ex-President of Harvard University are 
among its efficient enemies. Dr. Haven Emerson 
speaks and writes on the subject incessantly. Only 
Jately he has told us: 


“Alcohol is not a stimulant, but is a depres- 
sant. Its excessive use frequently causes in- 
sanity. Used even im moderation, it more or less 
injures the nervous system, * * * thus causing 
innumerable accidents to the individuals and 
‘other innnocent persons. Alcohol causes damage 
to the heart, kidneys, and blood vessels, as well 
‘as to the stomach and liver. Owing to its effect 
on the germ plasm it often damages the unborn 
babe. 


Statements Not Correct. 


All these statements are forcible, but they are not 
«orrect, because overdone. Our Health Commis- 
sioner is anxious to carry his points, and is eloquent, 
cand this carries him into repeating his mistakes. His 
great qualities he shares with another great man 
whom many of us are frequently quoting, Dr. Chas. 
W. Eliot. I do not see, while I admire both, why 
I should follow their mistakes. Quotations are no 
proofs, though they come from Eliot or Emerson. 
If Dr. Emerson calls Dr. Eliot’s address, from which 
the quotes, “notable,” their opinions are not gospel. 
As we are expected to look upon things now, nothing 
is required but that we have implicit faith in Emer- 
son because he quotes Eliot, and in Eliot because he 
«quotes Emerson. 

After all, we are expected to believe that the 
‘principal roots of alcohol and alcoholism are the 
persons who sell beer, wine, and spirits, and corrupt 
the people by heavy taxes, $300,000,000 or more. 
‘That is what we are expected to believe and to teach. 
I decline to follow that advice, and will give you 
-my reason for declining. 

The very fact that alcohol is recognized as a 
‘valuable dietitic resource and a precious remedy in 
disease has been the cause of its being criticized. 
‘That should be so. It is natural that its frequent 
“se may lead to abuse. That abuse is liable to be- 
«come a danger to individuals and to communities. 
It is true, however, that its legitimate employment as 
:a pharmaceutical remedy has not caused a visible 


hysician, 


damage, yet the facility of obtaining it for improper 
uses has caused untold adversaries. 

Physicians have always found alcohol a valuable 
aye, an indispensable, remedy. There is hardly a 
human organism which is not favorably influenced; 
mainly the aged, feeble, fat, and convalescent feel 
its benefactions. 


Alcohol treatment, that means“wine in moderate 
doses or diluted liquors, is highly appreciated by 
physicians and those who are teachable, and recog- 
nized as an article of diet and cure. It need not 
make you strong, but it makes you feel strong; for 
temporary efficiency that is of import and efficient. 
It makes your waning pulse return, your fainting 
attack pass by, and your fatigued or exhausted 
muscle recover. I am quite willing to admit that a 
single dose of wine which relieves your syncope is 
no permanent cure; but I am quite satisfied with 
that, and do not find fault with a stimulant that 
relieves the faintness, though not being able to cure 
your incurable heart valve. And my intelligent and 
well informed readers say “Amen.” I am addressing 
my colleagues who know the sick, and not those who 
ought to learn. 


Good For The Stomach. 


Alcohol preparations, always taking small doses 
for granted, are good stomachics; that is, they aid 
you in your digestion. Mr. Beverley Robinson tells 
us in a recent interview that he takes, and requires, 
a small dose of diluted whisky with his meal. From 
three to six ounces of a mild wine will render the 
same service. One-third of that I took once a day 
until half a year ago, and shall be pleased to feturn 
to that when my objections to it shall have been 
removed. Maybe other people, of different sex or 
age or disposition, will require another dose, larger 
or more frequently. And those who are forbidden 
by their health, or ill health, kidney troubles, or 
“hardening arteries,” will be guided by their con- 
tradictory indications. 


The value of alcohol should not be estimated or. 


supposed, but studied and demonstrated, A prohibi- 
tion movement kept up by “400,000 women” is no 
proof. Nor are 600 Congressmen capable of decid- 
ing a scientific problem, though fortified by a caucus. 
Great scientists, fortified by the results of their ex- 


perience extending over a century of studies in the. 


laboratories or at the bedsides, are required to 
furnish proofs. They are numerous. I give you 
only a few names. I quote F. Penzoldt’s seventh 
edition (1908) of “Clinical (Medicinal) Treatment” 
and the sixth edition (1915) of Arthur R. Cushing’s 
“Pharmacology and Therapeutics.” They are stand- 
ards. Penzoldt says: 


“Alcohol in the shape of alcoholic beverages y 
in individualizing administration, is an invalu- 
able remedy in the treatment of numerous, most- 
ly feverish, diseases, particularly in cardiac de- 
bility; it is very much administered externally.” 
And again: 

“Alcohol dilates the blood vessels. In that 
way the sense of warmth is a regular occur- 
rence. Still, the body temperature is usually 
not increased, probably on account of .a loss of 
temperature caused by the dilation of blood 
vessels, Alcohol introduced into the body is 
burned up into carbon dioxide and water. An- 
other positive effect of alcohol is its saving of 
fat, and also of protein. Direct stimulation of 
the nerve centers. incerases the amount of 
respiration. Experiments have proved that 
moderate doses of alcohol impair the action of 
the muscle when in its normal condition, but 


efends. 


U iquor 
se of Liquor | 
repair it at once when totally incapacitated for 
work. Medicinal doses reduce the sensitiveness 
for pain and worry. The local application of — 
alcohol is frequent. It results rapidly in cool- 
ness and secondary hyperaemia which is very 
extensive. ’ 

“Alcohol is a disinfectant. It acts favorably 
as an application to furuncles (boils), phleg- 
mons, inflammations, erysipelas, and as a pre- 


paration to general disinfection with tincture of — yg 


iodine. It removes fat from soiled skin, and 

for that purpose, when its application is tem- 

parary only, it may be used undiluted. Other- 

wise, diluted with equal parts of water, it is in ~ 
common use and appreciated.” 


Alcohol is a Food. 


I hope in “prohibition” 
Cushing, page 181: . 
“Alcohol is a food. It has been shown that 
only 5 per cent or less of the ingested alcohol is 
excreted, while the rest of that absorbed from 
the stomach and bowel, amounting to over 95 
per cent, undergoes combustion in the tissues. 
* * * In undergoing combustion alcohol gives — 
up energy, and therefore is technically a food. 
* * * Tt acts as a substitute for carbohydrates % 
in the food.” 


My life has been spent among the sick and ihe 
recovering and thé dying. That has been so with 
diphtheria since 1858, when it appeared among us, 
mild and bad. Many thoroughly septic cases got 
well after having been “given up.” No amount of — 
whisky will ever lead to intoxication when its effect, : 
is wanted to combat sepsis. \ 


camps also. 


— 


Arthur R. 


Y’MEAN WHILE THE MOON SHINES. 


[Knoxville Journal] 


In Des Moines there is a terrific battle of words 
between Mayor MacVicar and Judge Utterback as to 
who is responsible for the failure to suppress boot- q 
legging. Meanwhile the bootleggers a are making see 
while the sun shines. 


I Never Thought of That. ; 


When you ask a bold reformer why he hates the. 
liquor biz, gt 
He is sure to stall for time and ponder o’er your 
quiz. a 
When you ask him what will happen to the million | 
working folk—~ ie 
He will wrinkle up his- Te and ted i a iy 


a joke. 


“dry,” } 
Then bold reformers can do naught but lie right 
down and die. 5 03°. 
o’er the land, ae 
the ims “he will never lend 
hand. 


Our friend, 


thru his hat; 
He’s sure to pull that foolish line—“I never + thought 
of that!” -* 
—L. E. SIMMEN. 
826 Ann Street, West Hoboken, N. 

















- form to their narrow views. 


Anti-Saloon 


REACHER-POLITICIANS who specialize 

in prohibition and attending to other peo- 

ple’s affairs receive a severe scoring from 

the International Musician, official organ of 
the American Federation of Musicians. The 
Musician says: 

The people behind the present vicious agitation 
in favor of prohibition are a lot of ex-preachers 
in the employ of the Anti-Saloon League, an 
organization financed by a few extremely wealthy 
men and corporations, who have amassed their 
great wealth by ruthless and often dishonest 
methods that would not stand close scrutiny, and 
to prevent such scrutiny have succeeded in raising 
the tremendous turmoil on the “Demon Rum” 


question. 
The Old Hypocrites. 


In every country and clime in all the ages there 
have been a group of “better than thou” hypocritical 
Pharisees who insist on making everybody else con- 
When they get the 
upper hand they are ruthless in the enforcement of 
their policies. They are reckless in their statements, 
drawing lavishly on their fervid imagination for 
facts. Instead of making men good by moral suasion 
as Christ did, they insist on making them good by 
law. They would destroy a great industry repre- 
senting the investment of billions of dollars without 
recompense, in spite of the fact that this industry 
has been recognized as legitimate since the founding 
of the government. It would pre-emptorily deprive 
a million and a half of wage earners of employment, 


OTHER SIDE 
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League Full of Clerico-I 


causing untold suffering. Without the slightest 
thought as to the consequences they would at one 
fell swoop deprive the government of $500,000,000 
needed yearly revenue. 

The German government has no better friend than 
the pestiferous lobby of the prohibitionists in Wash- 
ington. -For weeks they delayed the appropriations 
so badly needed to conduct the war with Germany. 
They apply the whiplash of loss of votes at home on 
representatives and senators. These people claim 
that they represent the churches. Well, if they do, 
they are doing the church a sorry service. The 
proposition is to destroy without compensation 
billions worth of property and deprive the nation of 
an annual revenue of not less than $500,000,000. This 
must be replaced. This may cause a lot of people to 
remember that church property is exempt from taxa- 
tion. Why not make up this loss of revenue by 
taxing church property valued at nearly two billion 
dollars. These pecksniffan fanatics do not pay a 
cent of taxes, but they insist on taxpayers running 
their business as they dictate; besides all this these 
fellows who want to run all governments, city, state 
and national, are exempt from all civic duties. They 
are exempt from jury duty, cannot be summoned by 
sheriffs on posse commitatus to protect the common- 
wealth against danger, and worst of all while every 
citizen is subject to military service in time of war 
the clergy, and even the husky divinity students are 
exempt from this highest duty of a citizen, and worst 
of all, they are exempt from prohibition, as under 
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According to the New York Tribune, prohibition agitation began in or before 560 B. C.. The 


Pentalogue of Buddha, introduced that year, 


enjoined total abstinence upon all believers. 


Oh, hum! And this is 1917 A. D. And the prohibitionists haven’t won yet. Maybe, if they 
keep plugging along, they’ll make the world a desert in 5600 A. D. But why worry about that? 


We won’t be living then. 


the law preachers can buy all the booze they want 
for religious purposes. All those exemptions of civic 
duty may well bring up the question of whether re- 
ligion and state are really divided in this country as 
provided for by the constitution. 

How much longer are the 100,000,000 people of this. 
country going to permit this small minority of non- 
taxpayers who dodge every civic duty, including the 
defending of our country the right to dictate how 
the majority of the people of this country who pay 
the taxes to maintain it and offer their lives to de- 
fend it, are to conduct its economic affairs? 


FROM DRY GEORGIA. 


Now the prohibitionists are going to repudiate 
the Senate’s action providing for the state to vote 
on the prohibition amendment on the assumption 
that the whisky men held a celebration at the Wil- 
lard on its passage, and therefore there must be a 
joker in it. Representative Randall sees a joker in 
the six-year clause. 

Well, maybe so. You never can tell. But it does 
seem that if the country cannot be gotten to vote for 
national prohibition through its legislatures in six 
years then it is a pretty good sign the country doesn’t 
want national prohibition for a good while yet, and 
the proponents of such a measure might as well fold 
their tents and let the situation rest until they garner 
more confidence in their own campaign. 

Like a pretty large element in this country The 
Telegraph is beginning to believe that the main move 
for national prohibition is not from the prohibition 
sentiment of the nation, but from the skilled agita- 
tors who make fat fees and draw down first-class 
salaries lobbying for it. Just about one more break 
like the Randall announcement day before yesterday 
and everybody will believe it— Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 


THE PENNY GRABBERS. 


The men who collect the funds for the Anti- 
Saloon League take 50 per cent for themselves and 
send 214 per cent to Rey. P. Baker, the National 
Superintendent of the League. The legislative in- 
vestigation of the State of Texas revealed this fact 
and Representative Jeff McLemore read it into the 
Congressional Record. 

These funds are filched from the collection plate 
in the Sunday school, children’s pennies, washer- 





women’s nickels, working girls’ dimes: to maintain 
an army of well-fed, daintily clothed damned rascals, 
masquerading as the servants of a just God. 

This were bad enough when it was practiced by 
a lot of soulless ward politicians whose habitation 
was the dark corners of the underworld, whose name 
was anathema among all decent men. Now behold 
the depths to which our sacred institutions have 
fallen. These men brazenly walk into the sacred 
shrines of our fathers and demand the money while 
the gentle pastor looks on in amazement, daring 
not to protest, because this gang of freebooters are 
in control of the organization which pays him 
his salary. O tempore, O mores! Where is the re- 
pository of our household gods? Is there no human 
institution which we can look upon as sacred? Has 
the church of God become a den of thieves? Is 
this rfOt the reason why honest men and devout 
have quit the church? Are there a dozen honest men 
in Sodom? A house will not stand unless it is built 
on the square and plumb, much less a nation. “My 
house was a house of prayer; ye have made it a den 
of thieves.”—Ohio Valley Times. 
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Pure Food Authority Criticizes Them For Playing Politics 


R. HARVEY W. WILEY is a prohibition- 
ist, but he is neither a fool nor a hypocrite, 
Writing for Good Housekeeping of the 
liquor provisions in the food control 
bill, he says: ‘ 

On the heels of this action comes the news from 
England that the supply of beer, which had been 
limited to 10,000,000 barrels a year, has been ten- 
tatively increased by 385 per cent. When the 
harvests are all in it may be still further in- 
creased or diminished, according to the magnitude 
of the harvest. ' 

We expect to enlist the whole nation in a food- 
saving campaign to furnish food to England, and 
our other allies. We who make the food may not 
use it for alcoholic drink, but the food we send 
to England may be used for that purpose. 

This doesn’t look to me like fighting fair. 
Dr. Wiley gets down to the nub of prohibition 
agitation at Washington, when he asks this question: 

How far is this sentiment of prohibition real 
sentiment, and how far is it politics? For my 





part I have no sympathy with and but little use for 
the political prohibitionist. My kind of prohibi- 
tion is not the one which seeks to win votes; it is 
the kind which seeks to save humanity. 


Mostly All Politics. 


The “dry” hullabaloo at Washington is 60 per cent 
politics, 30 per cent war hysteria and 10 per cent 
more or less honest conviction—and that is giving 
the last the benefit of the doubt. 

For instance, this is the most impossible time of 
all times. for bringing to a vote the question of a 
prohibition amendment to the constitution. Yet it 
will be thus brought to a vote, and the only reason 
for that is politics. 

It has been the same with the liquor provisions of 
the food control bill—politics, politics and yet again 
politics. 

How do we know that? Turn back to Dr. Wiley. 
If the “dry” agitators in Congress were acting from 
principle and not from self-interest, they would long 
before this have stopped the exportation of barley, 











METROPOLITAN MOVIES 


{New York World.] 
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“How are they up in you part of the country on the dry issue, uncle?” 

“Strong! Strong!! We wanta sce the gosh derned stuff wiped off the map.” 

“Well, how about you fellers? Can you get along without it?” 

“Get along without it? Why, suttenly we can. Say, they ain’t no kind of legislation that can 


ever stop cider from turnin’ hard.” 


corn, rice and malt to England and the continent for 
brewing purposes. 

They hypocritically claim that we need the grain 
that goes into liquor for food purposes, yet they have 
not raised a finger against our annual shipment of 
millions upon millions of bushels to Great Britain, 
France and Belgium for their breweries and dis- 
tilleries. And they do not raise it now, although 
Great Britain proposes to increase her beer output 


35 per cent because of lier confidence in the Ameri- | 


can harvests. 

One can have respect for a prohibitionist like Dr. 
Wiley, although one may not agree with him. But 
for the miserable crew at Washington which, for its 
political ends, is prepared at this time to wreck 
$1,000,000,000 of American capital, deprive 1,000,000 
American lives of support, throw federal, state and 
local taxes on the American people to the annual 
tune of $350,000,000 and incidentally cripple at least 
a dozen other American businesses in the bargain— 
this crew, we say, is entitled to the condemnation of 
all right-thinking men— Milwaukee Free Press. 








To the Editor of The Baltimore Sun: 

Sir—Allow me to give you a version of Rudyard 
Kipling’s famous “Tommy Atkins” for publication in 
the columns of The Sun. 

I wish to state, though, that the poem is not my 
work, but rather that of my fellow “Johnny Red- 
cord”—Corp. S. A. Tubman, Jr., of the First Com- 


pany, Coast Artillery Corps, Maryland National 
Guard. 


Baltimore. JounNy ReEpcorp. 


Uncle Sam’s Johnnys 
(With apologies to Kipling.) 


I went into a public ’ouse to get a pint 0’ beer; 

The bartender ’e up an’ sez, ‘We serve no Johnnys here.’ 
The ‘‘bums” around the bar they laughed because my throat 
was dry. ‘ ‘ 

outs into the street an’ to myself sez I: 
Oh, it’s Johnny this an’ Sohnny that, an’ “Johnny, go 


away”; 
But it’s “Thank you, Mr. Bluecord,’’ when the band begins 


to play. 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band begins to play. 
Oh, it’s “Thank you, Mister Bluecord,” when the ee, be- 
gins to play. 


I saw the bill they introduced to make our Congress dry; 
They gave our men of magnitude the power to sop up rye, 
And said that Johnny needs ’is brains to think o’ what ’e do, 
But when it comes to fightin’, ’e don’t ’ave to think to do. 
For it’s Johnny this an’ Johnny that, an’ “Johnny, wait 
outside”’; 
But ae Le ay train for Bluecord,” when the trooper’s on 
the tide. ’ 
The sink pana on the tide, my boys, the troopship’s on 
the tide. 
Oh, ne He Ae train for Bluecord” when the trooper’s on 
the tide. 


Yes, look at our young patriot who’s just a little “simp”; 
He stands an’ doffs ’is ah, while the draft bill makes ’im limp; 
Now ’e can get the ail ’e wants an’ outrun us in trust. 
While we get shot to ’ell before, an’ left to rot to dust. 
Then it’s Johnny this an’ Johnny that, an’ “Johnny, ’ow’s 
your soul?” 
But it’s iat: drab young ’eroes” when the drums begin 
to roll. 
The drums begin to roll, my boys, the drums begin to roll, 
Oh, it’s Bhat young ’eroes” when the drums begin 
to roll. 


We aren’t no “O. D.”’ ’eroes, nor we ain’t no blackguards, too, 
But ’uman men in un-i-form, remarkable like you; 
An’ if sometimes our conduct isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in khaki don’t grow into plaster saints. 
ders ar Johnny this an’ Johnny that, an’ “Johnny, fall 
e’ind, 
But it’s ‘‘Please to walk in front, sir,’”’ when there’s trouble 
in the wind, 
There’s trouble in the wind, my boys, there’s trouble in 
the wind. 
Oh, it’s ‘Please to walk in front, sir,” when there’s trouble 
in the wind. 


You talk of what we better do, an’ eat, an’ drink, an’ fights. 

We'd ’preciate it a damn sight more if we could ’aye our rights. 

Don’t aa? my pleasures ’way from me, but treat your Johnny 
well. 

Today ’e is your guardian, tomorrow ’e’ll be in ’ell. 


For it’s Johnny this an’ Johnny that, an’ “Chuck him out, — 


the brute!” ) 

But a “Savior of ’is country’? when the guns begin to 
shoot; 

Yes, ne Johnny this an’ Johnny that, an’ anything you 
please; 


But Johnny ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Johnny sees! 
—S. A. Tuspman, Jr., Baltimore Sun. 
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ROM the battlefields of Europe, via Washington, D. C., comes news that 

the army canteen has been restored to American soldiers now undergoing 

And, furthermore, the canteens are filled not with 
Castoria or Catnip Tea—but with regular intoxicating liquor. 

Let us pause for a few moments until our prohibition readers cease gasping 

for breath. Quiet having been restored, we will proceed with the ghastly details. 


training in France. 


Calm yourselves, oh parched brethren 
of the lily white ribbon and the whiter- 
than-snow reputation. A terrible thing 
has occurred—the Sammies have partaken 
of French wine and British ale and rum. 
Be still, oh fluttering hearts, be still. 

Is it not strange that our gallant, but 
misguided, boys “over there” are still 
among the living, .on the job, eager to 
fight, even while the Anti-Saloon Leaguers 
stay home and knit? Yea, bo, yea! Can 
it be possible that the British, the French, 
the Italians, the Germans, liquor drinkers 
all, are the greatest soldiers developed 
by the Great War? It certainly is possi- 
“ble. It is a fact. Why, who would have 

thought it! Can you explain it, Captain 
' Richmond Pearson Hobson? You are an 

expert on bottling matters; you bottled 
up the Spanish fleet at Santiago; why is 
it that liquor has increased the efficiency 
of these fighting men? If strong drink 
is harmful, it would not be in general 
demand among the armies of Europe— 
now, would it? Of course not. Then, 
pursuing the subject to a final analysis, 
the world-conflict has proved conclusively 
that liquor, taken in moderation, heightens 
the efficiency of the human system. You 
can’t deny it. 

For further discussion, read the 
article from the National Hotel Gazette, 
published at Washington, D. C., which 
says: 

“The army canteen -was ‘once an 
honored institution, defended by high 
officials and recognized by Congress. It 
was defended as an institution which 


permitted the army officers to control the sale of light alcoholic beverages to the 
soldiers, keep them satisfied with their own canteen and not wander away from 
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the camp in search of refreshments and entertainment. 


It was said that it pre- 
vented desertions and court martials for minor infractions of military discipline. 
The most experienced officers in the army upheld the canteen. But one day the 
ladies of the W. C. T. U. made an assault on Congress and demanded that the 
canteen be prohibited. A young orator in the House made a passionate charge 
against the canteen at a time when the galleries were filled with the ladies of the 





abolished. 


THE AUTOCRAT 


New York Evening World. 


W. C. T. U., and his amendment to the army bill prohibiting the canteen was 
adopted with the expectation that it would be rejected in the Senate. 
Senate was as considerate of the ladies as was the Houses and the canteen was 


But the 


That was about ten years ago, and notwithstanding the protests of army 
officers the law has remained and been added to until we now have laws which 


prevent the sale of any kind of alcoholic 
beverage to a soldier in uniform, with 
interpretations that they also prohibit any 
one from” giving a” ‘soldier’ a “cooling 
draught of beer under any condition what- 
ever except in the hospital with an army 
surgeon present to administer it on the 
responsibility of saving life. It is now 
practically impossible for a soldier to take 
a drink on American soil. We are raising 
a larger army than we have ever. had 
before in the history of the country, and 
that army is not to fight on American 
soil. It is to fight in France, and we 
have official news from London that is 
interesting on this point. James Ian 
McPherson, parliamentary secretary to the 
war office, in the House of Commons re- 
ported that canteens similar to those of 
the British troops were being opened for 
the American troops, and no objection had 
been raised by the U. S. military authori- 
ties. So the American troops in France 
are to have canteens similar to those of 
the British and French 
supply the soldiers with wine, beer, porter 
and rum, or just the same beverages that 


armies, which 


American soldiers were permitted to buy 
from the canteens of the American army 
a dozen years ago, This information 
must be correct, because it is published 
in the Washington Evening Star, which 
is now a prohibition organ and would not 
publish false news in the interest of the 
canteen. 

It is another evidence of the lack of 
sincerity or impracticability of Ameérican 
temperance laws for prohibition. Congress 


has all summer been trying to hedge about soldiers as though they were kinder- 
garten pupils, prohibiting them from buying a glass of beer or a highball, but 
when Pershing’s army had reached France, about the time the French were 
celebrating their national holiday, the French Government and the French people 
sent gifts of champagne and other wine to the American camp, and after a full 
consideration, Pershing permitted his soldiers to accept the present and also to 
go out in town and buy French wine and drink it while in uniform. 
the statement in the British Parliament that the British and French military 


Now comes 
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authorities are furnishing our troops with canteens 
just like their own, in which alcoholic beverages are 
sold, and that, too, with the consent of the U. S. 
military authorities. So the canteen may be revived 
in France, though prohibited in the United States. 

This war may restore common sense and courage 
to support it to the Government in resisting the 
fanatical demands of the anti-saloon lobby.” 

The following editorial from the Florida Times- 
Union gives an idea of conditions in the American 
army under prohibition: 

“Tt is difficult to decide just now how good one 
should be. A number of papers have been berating 
Jacksonville for her wickedness and saying that this 
wickedness—consisting mainly of an ability to get a 
drink of beer or whiskey occasionally—was the 
reason why we could not get a cantonment here. 
The government would not send soldiers where they 
would be exposed to temptation, and this idea 
seemed borne out by the fact that ‘all barrooms 
within half a mile of the armory were ordered 
closed for a time because a few companies of troops 
had that building for their headquarters. The 
closing order was afterwards rescinded and Jackson- 
ville is to get a training camp, but the idea spread 
that soldiers and whiskey could not go very well 
together. 

“Now we see the other side of the shield. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin says at Southern cantonments 
men are as thick as flies around soft drink counters 
calling for dope. Commenting on this, the Brockton 
Times says: 


“Men will crave for alcoholic drink, and 
some men will get it in some form or others, if 
it is humanly possible to do so. Even to drain- 
ing alcohol from shellac. But that is another 
story, as Kipling puts it. Most men drink liquor, 
more or less. The total abstainer is in the 
minority. Of the men of the North who are 
sent South to train for military duty, nearly all 
want an occasional hooker and have been in the 
habit of having it. Right or wrong not consid- 
ered; fact remains. In the South they cannot 
get even beer, so the ever-present pest, the 
evader of the liquor laws, sells them other 
things which are worse. Not liquor, for that 
would. bring punishment, but lemon extract, 
Jamaica ginger, paregoric, even bay rum and 
ammonia, and the police cannot stop the sales as 
long as the percentage of alcohol is printed on 
the labels. The police declare that the most 
effective of the ‘dope’ concoctions is a mixture 
of bay rum and carbonated water that makes 
the soldier think that every barber pole he passes 
is an officer.’” 


A lady staff-writer has just penned a frantic 
protest, which appears in The American Issue, offi- 
cial organ of the Anti-Saloon League, against the 
French for daring to give wine to the Sammies. 
She thinks something should be done to General 
Joffre and his brave compatriots. Yes, something 
should be done to them. President Wilson should 
shake them by their collective hand for their display 
of good common sense. 

In the American Issue for October 27 is found this 
sissified scream for help: ; 

“Uncle Sam has positively forbidden the sale of 
liquor to soldiers in uniform while in this country. 
This order has met the approval of the fathers and 
mothers who are furnishing the boys for the 
trenches. What will these fathers and mothers think 
of the condition that surrounds their sons after they 
land on French soil? Insistent demand ought to be 
made upon our allies to respect the wishes of our 
government with regard to the liquor question as 
clearly indicated by the government in the order 
which is now in force in our own country. Surely 
America is not willing to furnish boys to fight this 
big war for democracy only to have them debauched 
by French booze.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


OHIO UNIC 


TATE-WIDE “bone-dry” prohibition was given 
S a jolt at the session of the Ohio State Federa- 

tion of Labor, held at Eagles’ Hall Wednesday 
morning, when the following resolution, introduced 
by John Gilliam, of the Cigar- Makers’ Local Union 
No. 4, after being: given twenty-four hours’ consid- 
eration, was adopted with only one dissenting vote: 


“WHEREAS, Our country, having adopted a war- 
time policy of conserving all resources and provid- 
ing for the revenues necessary to meet the enormous 
financial obligations incident to a state of war, needs 
not only the loyal support of a patriotic and a united 
people, but demands the vigilant preservation of all 
sources of revenue; and 

“WHerEAs, In spite of the crisis confronting our 
nation and state, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the allied nations, during the entire war period, have 
not found it necessary to hamper or destroy the 
sources of dependable revenue, or curtail the per- 


sonal liberties of soldier, sailor or civilian, while 


we are confronted with, ‘bone-dry’ prohibition, which 
the sponsors for prohibition are endeavoring to foist — 


upon the people of Ohio; and, 


“WHEREAS, The success of this social and indus- 
trial menace cannot but foster strife and unrest. 
among the people, destroy a means of livelihood of 
thousands of our fellow-workers, eliminate ‘depend- 


INS OPPOSE “BONE-DRY” 


. 


able sources of enormous revenues of state and ma- 


tion and increase the burden of taxation upon the 
workers; therefore, be it 


demands of the time, urge upon its members and the 
voters of Ohio to resent this attempt to hamper the 


nation and the state by voting against prohibition — 


and thus eliminate a menace which, if permitted to 
continue, will mean the complete undermining of 
our cherished American institutions.” — Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. ‘ : 








Why Use Gasoline? 


Partitioning the gasoline tank of his automobile so 
that the gasoline was held in a three-gallon compart- 
ment, leaving space for twenty gallons of whiskey, is 
the method attributed to H. C. Fisher, who was 
arrested Saturday afternoon in front of the Bolton 
post-office by Deputy Rolander and County Police- 
man Allen. 

Fisher is locked up in the tower on the charges 
of violating the prohibition law, in which case his 
bond is $500; operating an automobile while in an 
intoxicated condition, bond $200, and carrymg a 
pistol without a permit, bond $200. 

Officers state that they found Fisher’s whiskey tank 
practically full—Atlanta Journal. ‘ 


Other People’s Morals. 


There is no accounting for taste, and I suppose 
some people are-never happy unless some one is 
going wrong to give them an excuse for sobbing 
noises. ' 

Two of my sisters started for school one morn- 
ing, and one of them suddenly felt something sting- 
ing her in the back. The other, thinking it was a 
wasp, slapped her on the spot on her back, and the 
younger screamed with pain and ran for home. The 
louder she screamed the harder the other sister 
slapped her back, determined to kill that wasp, and 
then they came rushing home. I will never forget 
it. The good mother quickly loosened the clothing 
and discovered that a pin had caused the trouble, 
and every slap had driven its point a little deeper 
in the tender flesh. 

It is the same way with mending the morals of 
other people. Be’ sure it is a wasp and:not a pin 
that is hurting them. I have noticed also that the 
man who has made the biggest failure in raising 
his own boys is the fellow that puts in the most 
time raising other men’s boys. If all of us cleaned 
up our own back yards, the town would be rid of 


rf 


- come to a crisis, as the doctors do. 


jts smells. If your brother goes wrong or your — 


sister falls by the wayside you do not rush to the 
newspaper office to get the story printed. But if 
you are a real man, is not every other man your 
brother and every other woman your sister?— 
Houston (Tex.) Post. 


THE FOOD DEMON. 


To the Editor of the New York World sian ® 
The statement published in yesterday's issue of 


d “Resolved, That the Ohio State Federation of a 
Labor, in keeping with the patriotic and economic 


The World, that the diet regulations imposed by the 


German government have resulted in a decrease of 
the death rate in Germany from 18.2 to 12, confirms | 


the position taken by this organization, that exces- — 


sive eating of food is the chief cause of disease, 
crime, poverty and other social evils, 


fore of crime, since official statistics prove that most 


crimes are committed by poor people. As Tennyson 
says in The Northern Farmer: ~ ‘ eA. aN 


“Yisn’t them as has money as 
Breaks into houses and steals, aes 
Tisn’t them as has coats to their backs _ 
And takes their regular meals.” 


The remedy for all these evils resulting from ni ue: 
’ excessive eating is the same as that advocated for 


the ills arising from the excessive use of alcoholic — 
beverages, viz. the enactment of laws prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of food. This will reduce 


the death rate to zero, will do away with the chief MS 
expenditure of the people and will put the 100,000 
doctors of the country out of business. Too much — a 
food, like too much liquor, is injurious. Pass a law Gy 


abolishing it altogether. Away with it! 


Anverson-H. WILLIAMS, \ 
Superintendent Anti-Restaurant League. 
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New York, October 16, 
Whisky and Pneumonia 


To the Editor of The New York World. a 
I have read a lot about prohibition lately. I want 


Overeat- 
ing causes indigestion, auto-intoxication, intestinal 
troubles, headaches, dyspepsia and a host of other . 
diseases. "It is the diréct cauge of poverty, and there- 


to say that I raised a family and always used whiskey — mn 


as a preventive of pneumonia—not as a punch, but 


taken in cold water as soon as the first chill was 
noted. There is no. medicine to equal it as a pr 
ventive, which is better than letting the disease 


I have seen people die under medical treatmen’ : 


when this simple remedy would have cured them if | 


taken in time.» I have proved this time and again, | 
and none of my family are invalids or drunkards 
Those adulterated soft drinks are what make peopl 
sick. Chee 
Of course it is the abuse, not the use, that does 
harm. How often has a little liquor taken people 


from death’s door in cases of collapse? a 


—A Woman Who. BELIEVES _ 3 D 


;In ComMMON SENSE. “| 
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Whefi Virginia became “dry” November 1, 1916, it was 
freely predicted that ‘‘moonshiners’’ would supply citizens 
with all the whiskey they desired. The prophesy came true. 


Largely because of this Virginia Democrats recently rebuked 
the Anti-Saloon League by nominating a ‘“‘wet’’ candidate for 
Governor, which is equivalent to election. 


A raid on a mountain still is described in the following story 
in the New York World: 


ARTINSVILLE, VA.—Charged with 
causing one of those periodical skirm- 
ishes which are recorded from time to 
time between the makers of whiskey and 


. their indomitable foe, the revenue agents, four 


moonshiners were bonded here this week for their 
appearance’ before the Government tribunal in 
Roanoke City early this autumn. They are accused 
of shooting at Government agents and of illicit man- 
ufacture of whiskey. 

A battle resulted when fifteen agents rushed a still 
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in operation in the Franklin county spur hills. “Old 
Man” Henry Love was caught‘and tamed only after 
he had dashed through the woods with his hands 
handcuffed and his cheek wounded by a pistol ball 
from one of the Government officers. 


Agents Driven Away. 

Two weeks ago two officers who located the still 
were driven back to their buggy, which they had tied 
up by the roadside, and warned that the particular 
locality was unwholesome for them, Outnumbered, 
the reyenue agents retreated and reported to the 
United States Marshal here. 

Half a dozen revenue agents and ten special con- 
stables tramped ten miles, furtively to the spot where 
they knew the still to be operating. The blockaders 
had received notification from those sources which 
are always a mystery to the Government agent. 
When the officers reached the woods they soon dis- 
covered that possession of the illicit still was not to 
be had without dispute. 

With shotguns, sawed off, the revenue agents 
opened a brisk fire. S. R. Brame, internal revenue 
agent in charge of the expedition, resorted to mili- 
tary tactics, and as shots were fired the officers’ 
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posse crept slowly forward in a semi-circle until a 
point was reached where a rush could be made. 

A general melee followed, for the work was too 
close for firearms .and the light of the dawn un- 
certain. In the fight at close quarters many of the 
mountaineers slunk away through the woods, leaving 
four prisoners, Henry Love, Joe Pete Love, Taylor 
and Lewis McGee, in the hands of the officers. 

These men were securely handcuffed, but there 
was still fight in Henry Love, who, while the officers 
smote the copper kettle in which whiskey was being 
distilled, dashed away. His hands were fastened 
behind him. 


Moonshiner Is Shot. 


A shot from one of the revenue men pierced his 
eye, and with his sight thus hindered he was easy 
prey for his pursuers, who took him back to the 
others. 





Search revealed another illicit still and this also 
was destroyed. Near was found a motor car of 
light built which bore evidence of having served as 
the vehicle of transportation of the illicit spirits te 
the point of sale. 

With barrels of newly made and fiery liquor and 
“mash,” four big game hunting rifles, also confiscated 
in the raid, and his four prisoners, Brame convoyed 
the men back here. The prisoners were locked in 
the town jail until two days ago, when a hearing was 
given the mountaineers. Two were ordered to give 
$1,000 bond for shooting at the officers. They ad- 
mitted this offense. The remaining two are charged 
with resisting officers and making illicit spirits. They 
were required to give $500 bond. 

It is more than a year since the Virginia Hills, 
which encompass this town, have been the stage for 
armed conflict with blockaders. This, however, does 
not mean that the mountain dwellers have ceased 
making spirits, but rather that their system of espion- 
age has been made more certain. 

The restrictions placed upon the bringing of 
liquor into the State have produced a very keen 


demand for alcohol and the moonshiners, quick to 
realize this, have not only taken steps to meet the 





Revenue Agents Capture Mountain Stills in Virginia 


increased demand, but are also receiving more 
money for the fiery liquid than they ever did. 

A curious trait of the blockader is’ that while 
respecting the intrepidity of the revenue agents, who 
run grave risks when they make their raids, there is 
keen resentment at the employment of special 
officers, who are generally citizens of the county, 
by the revenue officers in making the raid. 

The moonshiner levies a special price upon the 
informer, and they are generally discovered in their 
illegal business not through information from those 
who inhabit their stamping ground, but through the 
vigilance of the United States officers, who are 
making redoubled efforts to stamp out the distilling 
business. 

Defiance of the law and. the capture of wagon 
loads of liquor in Franklin county reached such a 
stage recently that the officers decided to concentrate 
upon this section, and a number of stills have been 
destroyed. Recent instructions given to the revenue 
agents is that instead of leaving the ruined stills, 
where they are cut and bent, they shall be removed in 
their destroyed condition to the nearest county seat 
and there kept until the copper shall have reached a 
sufficient quantity to repay sale—New York World. 


The Reformer 


{Columbus, O., Dispatch.] 
Here is a book whose author says 
The world is going wrong, 
And stands with wildly waving arms 
To head the throng. 
Who is he, and how did he get 
The only truth? Ah, here 
In front’s his name and face; 
He doesn’t look a seer, 
He has a hard and knurly phiz, 
Built on some cast-off plan 
From which no hero ever came, 
Or a Samaritan. 


And here are pictures of his home, 
The college he attended, 
The house where first he saw the light, 
The wooded ways he wendedj 
An egotist is he, that’s sure, 
For these things no one cares; 
*Tis for a chanee memorial 
That he the ground prepares. 
His book has no known publisher— 
He could not sell his sob, 
And so his propaganda comes— 
A printer’s job. 


“The world’s all wrong,” he oft repeats, 
With pious sigh 

And lamentations and abuse 
That’s half a lie. 

An evil here, an evil there 
He singles out with glee 

And, by exceptions, judges all 
That be. 

He wallows in the slime, 
No blessings to bestow, 

But just because he’s made of it 
And loves, it so. 


Reformers oft are made like him; 
Of them beware! 
The holiness that cloaks them is 


As thin as air. 
—O. C. H. 
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UP THE LONG, LONG ROAD 
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UNCLE SAM: WOULDN’T IT BE WISE FOR YOU LADIES TO GET OFF? Life 
THIS ANIMAL HAS BEEN KNOWN TO LOSE PATIENCE. 
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‘became “dry” January 1, 1916. 








“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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THE IOWA VICTORY 


AP we go to press, an unofficial count shows that the “wets” have 
won in Iowa by a majority of about 1,000. Iowa citizens voted on 
a proposed constitutional amendment to prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of liquor in that state. The official count is now being made, but 
the final result of the election will not affect the present situation. lowa 
The prohibition law was put through 
by the Legislature, which will not meet for two more years. 

» The Iowa election was the first chance the people of any state have 
had to vote on the “bone-dry” question. 

The “wets” made no fight in Iowa, but the Anti-Saloon League 
was very active. Not a penny was spent by the “wets” for publicity or 
campaign purposes, because of the lengthy legislative vacation. 

Commenting on the election, the New York World observes: 

“Towa, which has had statutory prohibition of one kind or another 
since 1884, now refuses-by a majority of a few hundreds to embody the 
idea in its Constitution. As no other prohibition state in the Union is 
better acquainted in such matters with the advantages of a statute which 
may easily be changed, the wonder is that the majority for the present 


system ‘was not greater.” 
22s 


THE TOBACCO DRUNKARD 


VER the protests of the “Holier Than Thou Folk,” tobacco is being 
sent to our soldiers in France. Even hated cigarettes—hated by 
those who do not smoke them—are going “over there” by the millions. 
The feeble yelp of the Prohibitionist is lost in the sound of the 
grateful Sammies’ merry voices as they breathe the fragrance of this 
most delectable weed. . 
__A pipe, a cigar, a cigarette, yea, a homely “chew’—giveth peace 
unto the soul. So does a glass of beer or wine or a wee nip o’ toddy. 
Generally, the man who smokes in moderation is the man who also 
likes liquor in moderation, The chap who smokes thirty or forty 
cigars a day is as surely a drunkard as the fellow who indulges in liquor 
until he becomes a maudlin. Yet no organization points to the tobacco 
drunkard as a “horrible example.” At least, not while the war is on 
and tobacco is a popular international blessing. 
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IS IT FAIR? 


HE automobile may either be an instrument of Life or of Death. 

Rightly used, that is, sanely driven, it is a source of happiness 
forever; used as a conveyance for “joy-riders” or “speed-demons,”’ it 
becomes a menace to all. 

So with liquor. Moderately imbibed, it is the source of sane pleas- 
ure; drunk to excess, it may become harmful. 

Now for the argument. Conceding that the auto is dangerous when 
handled improperly, why have not some group of professional. reformers 
started the “Anti-Automobile League” or the “Anti-Revolver League” ? 

Why not? 

Yet no one has the temerity or the foolhardiness to try to destroy, 
without compensation, the business of the people who manufacture 
automobiles and revolvers. But that is exactly what the Anti-Saloon 
League would have the government do in the case of the so-called 
liquor question. 

Is it fair? 
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| ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE | 


ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 


For-————- 


NINETEEN-SEVENTEEN 


The Anti-Prohibition Mafual for 1917 is now ready for 
distribution, 


The new edition is made to fit the pocket, carefully and 

thoroughly indexed, complete with argument in answer to 
prohibition propaganda, better and more sweeping than previous 
editions. It should be in the hands of every Fighter on the 
Liberal Firing Line. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide prohi- 

bition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social and noral 
conditions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, the effect of pro- 
hibition on all classes of our citizenship—all these facts and 
numerous others are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of this Anti-Prohibition 
Manual is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 
orders of five copies or more. 


Watch for it. : Get it. Study it. 
It is the argument against Prohi- 
bition in @ nut shell. Prepare 
yourself fo refute those who would 
make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW— 


Address 


Publicity Department 


301 United Bank Bidg. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





UNCLE SAM’S ALLY 


HEN the United States went to war with Germany, the liquor in- 

terests were contributing to the Federal government $247,000,000 
a year in Internal Revenue taxes, or about one-third of the nation’s 
normal income. Under the war tax the liquor interests will give Uncle 
Sam more than $500,000,000 a year to help win the war and make the 
world safe for democracy. One-half billion dollars would pay four per 
cent interest on $12,500,000,000 worth of Liberty War Bonds, which is 
over $7,000,000,000 more than the Government has thus far planned 
to issue. 

The imiportance of the liquor industry as an ally and a means for 
raising necéssary revenue having been recognized by Congress, the Anti- 
Saloon League finds itself in a quandary. The action of Congress in 
going to the liquor men for more money is regarded by thinking persons 
as an indication that the nation’s legislators do not want this great busi- 
ness to perish. 

None of the warring nations of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, which is partially dry, considered it necessary to enforce prohi- 
bition during the war. 

National prohibition in the United States would only mean the 
shifting of the burden of taxation from the shoulders of the liquor men 
to those of the public in general. This question should be put to every 
one who is seriously thinking of voting dry: “Would you be willing to 
pay more taxes to make this a prohibition country ?” 

$44 
“T)REACH temperance. Punish the drunkard. Punish the adult- 
erator of pure spirits. But respect the rights and opinions of 
those who do not agree with you.”—Lord Bramwell. 


tes 
“FTXHE question of abstinence or non-abstinence is one which can be 
settled only by the individual conscience.” —Archdeacon Farrar. 
£4& 


“YT ET us be Christian men of moderation in drink as in all other 
things; but do not let us permit others to put a muzzle on us as 
they do on dogs.”—Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahoe. 
4s 
“T)ROHIBITION is a menace to the civil and religious liberty of the 


American people. It is un-American, intemperate, non-scriptural, 
and un-Christian.”—Rev. Baker P. Lee. 
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It Is Unnecessary and Would Be an Economic Crime 


TTEMPT to secure the enactment of a 
national prohibitory law, under the .pre- 
text of conserving our grain supply, having 
failed in Congress, that body is now being 


urged to submit to the states a constitutional amend-: 


ment, prohibiting the manufacture, sale and impor- 
tation of alcoholic beverages. This amendment has 
already been passed by the Senate, and will come 
before the House of Representatives when Congress 
meets in December. 

The grounds on which this action by Congress is 
advocated are the assertions that national prohibi- 
tion is needed in order to secure the enforcement 
of state prohibitory laws; and that, under a con- 
stitutional amendment, laws forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors would be more strictly 
enforced by the Federal authorities than similar state 
legislation has been. I+ is conceded that the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic is one of the police powers 
expressly reserved to the several states, but it is 
claimed that these powers cannot be made effective 
without Federal co-operation. No proof is offered 
in support of this contention, for the good reason 
that there is none. 

By the enactment of the Webb-Kenyon law, giv- 
ing the states complete control of the interstate 
trafic in liquors, Congress has given each state the 
power to exclude all liquor from its territory. The 
Reed “bone-dry” law, enacted this year, makes it a 
felony to ship liquor into prohibition states. These 
laws enable the states to be as dry as they choose, 
and eyen those prohibition states which permitted 
the importation of liquor for personal use will be 
made “bone-dry,” so far as the shipment of liquor 
from wet territory is concerned. 


The “Bone-Dry” Law. 


Congress having made it possible for each and 
all of the states absolutely to prohibit the making 
or selling of liquor, there is now not the slightest 
excuse for further action, either by direct legisla- 
tion or the pending amendment. The states now 
have all the power that they would have under 
national prohibition, and if they fail to enforce their 
laws it is because public sentiment is not united 
in their favor. 

The claim that Federal prohibitory laws would 
be better enforced than state laws has no founda- 
tion in fact. Under the present internal revenue 
system, the National Government, because of its 
desire to collect the enormous revenues derived by 
taxes on liquors, does enforce the laws against their 
illicit production. With the abandonment of the 
present tax system there would be no incentive for 
the strict supervision of the liquor traffic now exer- 
cised by internal revenue agents, and the same con- 
ditions of tax law enforcement which are found 
in most prohibition territory, would prevail wherever 
public sentiment was opposed to the restrictive laws. 

The real reason why the prohibitionists advocate 
the Sheppard amendment is the fact that, under the 
system by which the Constitution is changed, it is 
possible to secure the adoption of that amendment 
by a minority of the voters of the country. In 
voting on amendments a state with 50,000 voters 
counts the same as a state with 500,000. Thus 
Nevada, which cast about 20,000 votes at the late 
Presidential election, would count as much as IIli- 
nois, with 900,000 voters. Arizona, with 23,000 votes, 
would be equal to New York with 1,600,000. Thirty- 
six states have a population of 46,000,000, while the 
other twelve states have 56,000,000. If the thirty- 
six state legislatures should ratify the prohibition 
amendnsent, it would be adopted, and the 56,000,000 


By ROBERT BLACKWOOD, In Reedy’s Mirror. 


would be subjected, in a matter concerning their 
personal tastes and habits, to the rule of the 
46,000,000. 

The agitation for national prohibition is a con- 
fession on the part of those who believe that men 
can be made temperate by law that state prohibitory 
laws will not be enforced, even with the powers 
conferred on them by the Webb-Kenyon law. It is 
notorious that many states have adopted prohibition 
legislation with special provisions allowing tke im- 
portation by individuals of a quantity of liquors 
larger than the average per capita consumption of 
the entire country. Unless such concessions had 
been made the enactment of these laws would have 
been impossible. By placing on the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility for law enforcement the 


prohibitionists hope. to escape from the reproach ° 


of constant law violation existing in all dry states. 
There is no reason for thinking that if the several 
states cannot enforce sumptuary laws, the National 
Government, far removed from the law-ignoring 
communities, can do any better. As stated by Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts, in the debate on the 
Sheppard amendment, a standing army of 500,000 
men could not prevent cider becoming hard, or alco- 


holic wine from fermenting, or the illicit production . 


of moonshine whiskey. The result of national pro- 
hibition would merely be to substitute for the 
manufacture and sale of liquors under strict Govern- 
ment supervision, their illicit production and sale by 
“moonshiners” and “bootleggers.”—Reedy's Mirror. 








LIQUOR FOR Su 
cae RILEGIOUS — Ss 
ER- LT MEAN 
SACRAMENTAL 
PURPOSES 


Denver, Coto.—“This the place to get liquor per- 
mits?” said a sober-visaged individual in clerical- 
looking garb, as he edged meekly into the office of 
the county clerk. 

The attendant contemplated the clerical garb, then 
admitted that it was. 

“T would like a license to import liquor,” said the 
clergyman. 

“So would I,” said the attendant, pertly. 


When the Parson Had to Buy 
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“No, my good man, I mean I want to import liquor 
for my congregation.” 

“Gee, have you got a trade all built up like that?” 

The parson fixed the courthouse attendant with a 
cold eye. “Of course not,” he corrected. “I. want 
the liquor for sacrilegious—I mean sacramental pur- 
poses.” 

Which ended the debate. 

3 New York Call. 








“The Deadly Cigarette” 


To the Editor of the New York World: 

It is generally conceded that it will be necessary 
to eliminate the use of whiskey if our army and 
navy are to reach and maintain efficiency. 

But why not go a step further and eliminate the 
deadly cigarette? 

Note the small percentage of our young men that 
pass the military test. 

We have a long, bitter fight ahead and it is up 
to the American nation to save the homes of the 
civilized world from debauch and destruction. Why 
take chances? Otis WILLIAMS. St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


In “Dry” ‘Alabaimbe 


(Birmingham (Ala.) Herald.] 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
Pocket full of rye. 
Father broke his bottle— F 

Now his pocket’s dry. 


Paw Knows Everything. 
(Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
Willie—Paw, what does this new Bone Dry law 
mean? 
Paw—It means that the Prohibitionists who live 
in dry states will have to quit drinking, my son. 
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R. BRYAN is very warm on the subject 
of bone-dry prohibition in his Com- 
moner.” He works it in on almost 
every page. One of his signed arti- 

cles deals with what he Calls “The Kentucky 
Contest.” He says that the voters of Kentucky aré 
engaged in the important task of selecting a legis- 
lature which will act upon the question of prohi- 
bition. He thinks that that state would go dry by a 
hundred thousand majority if the people had a 
chance to vote on the proposition, but, as he regret- 
fully adds, “Kentucky does not have the initiative 
and referendum, and her constitution gives the 
liquor interest a decided advantage in requiring a 
three-fifths vote in both houses of the legislature 
for the submission.of a constitutional amendment.” 
Mr. Bryan would like to rip up things on easier 
terms than those. His radical blood still boils true 
to form. 

He goes on to say that the opponents of prohibi- 
tion are playing a double game in this matter. “They 
are putting up candidates,” he asserts, “who publicly 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Hartford Courant Says He Wishes To 


express their willingness for submission, but who 
are secretly pledged to insist upon conditions which 
will make submission impossible.’ He then explains 
one of these conditions in the following words: 
“One of the conditions which they have in mind 
is ‘compensation’ for the breweries and distilleries 
that will be closed—a condition which, because un- 
just to the public, would drive away thousands of 
votes without bringing any to the amendment.” 
This explanation needs to be read over twice in 
order to get the full force of it. Mr. Bryan first 
avows in these words his opinion that the existing 
property interests in breweries and distilleries may 
be destroyed by a popular vote, and that, in that 
case, it would be “unjust to the public” to make 
such loss good, or at least partly good, to the men 
who have been engaged in these lines of business. 
But these lines of business have been perfectly legal 
up to this time, and those engaged in the business 
have had no ground to believe that their property 
was not as secure as any held by their neighbors. 
In other words, Mr. Bryan is out for plain confisca- 





_ ENGLAN D PASSES 


the fact that the British Government, after 

a prolonged and most searching investigation 
extending over two years, had abandoned its project 
of buying up all the liquor interests and enforcing 
total abstinence by. means.of law; .also.that,.as the 
result of its experience, it had decided to take steps 
to increase rather than diminish the production of 
beer, in view of the fact that it has become recog- 
nized as indispensable to certain forms of labor. 
Kansas is one of our prohibition states, and now 
the many thousands of men employed in the mines 
there have informed the governor that unless he 
allows beer to be brought into the state for their 
use they will leave and will emigrate to other states, 
where men are free. The governor is, therefore, 
up against a real live proposition. If he yields he 
renders himself liable to impeachment for coun- 
tenancing the violation of the laws of a prohibition 
state. If he stands firm, all the mines of the state 
and also a very large number of its factories will 
stop work and the men will take their departure 


A FEW weeks ago I called attention here to 


Rob Liquor Men 


tion of property held and used for the production 
of alcoholic liquors, although the men concerned 
in this production have been just as law-abiding in 
every respect as he has been or is. 

In the, second place, Mr. Bryan gives it as his 
opinion that there are “thousands” of voters in 
Kentucky who do not care much for prohibitory 
amendment, unless they can in addition have the 
personal satisfaction of wiping out the property 
invested in the business which is prohibited. 

We believe that this is a- slander on the voting 
population of Kentucky. They may or may not wish 
to stop the production and sale of alcoholic liquors 
in their state, but in any case we do not believe that 
there are a hundred men in that state who would 
assent to the doctrine that property invested or 
created in a perfectly lawful manner should be 
taken for any public purpose whatever without fair 
compensation. 

Mr. Bryan apparently is not content to put those 
who have been producing whiskey and beer out of 
business. He also wishes to rob them.—Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, 











for states that are wet. The demand for beer is 
affecting not only Kansas, but is cropping out in 
nearly every labor district throughout the country, 
particularly in the mills, where it is practically im- 
possible for a man to work before hot furnaces 
without beer...A. man who works for a living in 
this, land should be permitted to get what he wishes 
to eat and drink, no matter what laws are passed 
for the regulation of the stomachs of those who 
do not toil. I am heartily in favor ofthe attitude 
of the Kansas miners and would warmly recom- 
mend it to the labor element of the whole of the 
United States. The notion of national prohibition 
is downright folly and impracticable, and when once 
labor declines to work any longer unless it gets its 
beer there will be an end to this total abstinence 
craze of sanctimonious faddists and cranks, instru- 
ments, all of them, of those vast patent medicine 
interests whose wares, reeking with alcohol, have 
enormous sales wherever honest beer and whole- 
some whiskey are prohibited by law.—Town Topics, 
New York City. 











$100 “Bone-Dry” Fine 


The first “bone dry” conviction in Heber Springs, 
Cleburne county, occurred when J. W. Shafer was 
fined in Justice Baker’s court. It is alleged that 
Shafer went to Joplin, Mo., several days ago and 
that upon his return he brought a quart of whiskey, 
which he said he was told was not a violation of the 
law if it was for his use or that of his family. The 
city marshal made the arrest and took charge of the 
traveling bag in which Shafer carried the whiskey. 
Immediately after the conviction a warrant was 
sworn out for the marshal, charging that $35 in cur- 
rency~had been taken from the bag while it was 
in his possession. At a preliminary hearing the court 
found that the marshal was not guilty—Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock. 


Say He Does! 
[Life.] 
Doctor—Think, now—do you indulge in any kind 
of intemperance? 
Patient—Well, my wife is a prohibitionist. 





Arrest Chief of Police 


From Mandan, in “dry” North Dakota, comes the 
following story to the Valley City (N. D.) Times- 
Record: 

State’s Attorney Langer today caused the arrest 
of Chief of Police Mike Knoll, John Ehret, Deputy 
Sheriff Gabe Eckroth and August Ussellman, charg- 
ing them with the conduct of a blind pig. 

The chief is further charged with aiding and 
abetting the maintenance of a common nuisance. 
Ehret and Knoll are further alleged to have sold 
memberships in the German Kultur Society at $5, 
then charged members with drinks, and then split 
the profits between themselves with no return to 
the society. _Eckroth and Ussellman were originally 
director and secretary of the organization, before 
Knoll, treasurer, and Ehret, president, are said to 
have seized it for their personal profit. 


Sour Grape Notes 
[New York Telegraph.] 
See that Mr. Bryan has sounded a lot of new, key- 
notes for the guidance of the Democratic party. 
Don’t sound good. Better have them yodled. 


Scie Man His Own Distiller 


To those theoretical persons who imagine that 
straightway after the distillation of ardent spirits 
is prohibited no more potable alcohol will be made is 
invited contemplation of the perennial “moonshine” 
stills of the Appalachian Mountains and East Side 
of New York, which have never stopped their 
clandestine production. They will, perhaps, be in- 
terested also in the recent news from an internment 
camp at Holworthy, Australia, where a number of 
alien German residents are prisoners. This tells of 
the discovery of. a makeshift still constructed of 
kerosene cans and tin tubing in which was made 
whiskey out of potatoes and fruit jam. -In spite of 
the fact that the camp was guarded strictly the ap- 
paratus was made and operated without discovery 
until some of the prisoners were overcome by the 
fiery liquid and betrayed the hiding place. Nor has 
it been very long since prisoners in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, using prune juice and yeast, turned out 
enough alcoholic beverage to furnish the participants 
in the enterprise with a debauch. The thought of 
what this homemade stuff will accomplish is enough 
to cause the most abandoned toper to shudder in 
his shoes.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


VERY DRY LOGIC 
To the Editor N. Y. World: 

Your correspondent who signs himself “An Anti- 
Saloonist,” offers a specimen of prohibition logic 
that is a perfect gem. According to him: 

(a) The Germans are great drinkers. 

(b) The Germans have committed atrocities. 

(c) Therefore the atrocities are due to the 
drinking. 

But “An Anti-Saloonist” seems to forget that: 

(a) The English and French are great drinkers. 

(b) The English and French have not committed 
atrocities. 

(c) Therefore drinking prevents commission of 
atrocities. 

Also that: 

(a) The Turks, noble allies of the Germans, have 
lived under prohibition for 1,200 years. 

(b) The Turks have ravaged Armenia, perpetrat- 
ing the most frightful atrocities on the inhabitants. 

(c) The ravaging of Armenia is chargeable to 
prohibition. 

Is this kind of logic a product of the “efficiency” 
that prohibition is said to promote? 


gt 


ANTI-T WADDLE. 
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Then You Cannot Consistently Believe in Prohibition 


HE old saying, that you can find sanction 

for anything in the Bible, is illustrated by 

its many contradictory declarations concern- 

ing the use of alcoholic beverages. The 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union has utilized 
text after text to the effect that wine is a mocker, 
that strong drink is raging, and that he who is 
thereby deceived is unwise; but Mr. Barleycorn can 
clip many excerpts equally comforting from the 
same volume. For instance: 

“And thou shalt bestow that money for whatso- 
ever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for whatsoever 
thy soul desireth.”—Deuteronomy xiv, 26. 

“Give strong drink unto ‘him that is ready to 
perish, and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts. 
Let him drink and forget his poverty, and remember 
his misery no more.”—Proverbs xxxi, 6-7. 


“Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.”’— 
I Timothy v, 238. 

“Corn shall make the young men cheerful and 
new wine the maids.”—Zachariah ix, 17, 

“They shall build the waste cities and inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vineyards and drink the 
wine thereof.”—Amos ix, Il. 

“He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man: that he may bring 
food out of the earth; and wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man.”—Psalms civ, 14-15. 

“And the vine said unto them, Should I leave 
my wine, which cheereth God and man, and to go 
be promoted over the trees?”—Judges ix, 18. 

“In the holy place shalt thou cause the strong 








wine to be poured unto the Lord for a drink offer- 
ing.’—Numbers xxvili, 7. 

“The meat offering and the drink offering is cut 
off from the house of the Lord; the priests and the 
Lord’s ministers mourn.’—Joel i, 9. 

“Go unto the house of the Rechabites and speak 
to them and bring them into the house of the Lord, 
into one of the chambers, and give them wine to 
drink.’—Jeremiah xxxv, 2. 

Much more of like tenor might be quoted from 
the same volume, which also tells how Noah, the 
one patriarch saved from destruction, celebrated his 
amicable relations with Jehovah by planting a vine- 
yard, making wine and becoming disgracefully drunk. 

And so it is that John Barleycorn, in these days 
of his lamentation, can go to the same book for 
consolation as the good women of the Temperance 
Union. Queer, isn’t it?—The Melting Pot. 








DOWN WITH PROHIBITION! 








French soldiers distributing wine at the front. What would they do without it? They 
drink it every day, yet always in moderation. Efficiency? That’s their middle name ! 


Ask any German. 











I Don’t 
My parents forbade me to smoke. 
I don’t! 
Nor listen to a naughty joke. 
I don’t! 
They made it clear I must not wink 
At pretty girls, nor even think 
About intoxicating drink. 
I don’t! 
To dance or flirt is very wrong 
I don’t! 
Wild youths chase women, wine and song. 
I don’t! 
I kiss no girls—not even one; 
I do not know how it is done. 
You wouldn’t think I have much fun— 
T don’t! 
(Arizona Republican.) 








How About Golf Clubs? 
fo the Editor of The New York Tribune: 

Sir—There are about 5,000 golf clubs in the 
country. At an average of 100 acres this means 
500,000 acres of farm land held out of use. 

Golf incites to profanity, lying about the score, 
wife neglect, inattention to business, Sabbath-break- 
ing and other vices. 

Why not prohibit golf during the war? 

On the redeemed links 100,000,000 bushels of po- 
tatoes might be grown. This quantity would fur- 
nish 3,000,000,000 messes of French fried potatoes. 

Professor Dumkopf, of Yale University, estimates 
that 8,168,432 foot-pounds of energy are daily wasted 
by golfers. The same energy applied to hoeing 
corn would produce enough corn for 13,941,687 ,403 
muffins. 

Abolish golf during the war! 





Mora’ REFORM. 


A SAD, SAD TALE. 


New York.—lIt is an old adage that it is poor 
form for those who live in glass bungalows to hurl 
dornicks. It took some time for this truth to sink 
through the skull of James H. Bently, but it was 
finally driven home in the Tombs Court. 

Mr. Bently is a lecturer on temperance. He tells 
about the stuff that men guzzle to steal away their 
brains and his circuit is on the Bowery and China- 
town street corners. He had just finished a soap 
box oration the other evening in front of a ten- 
cent flop house. 

Thomas Willow, who labors in the ditches, came 
along:and Mr. Bently got into an altercation. He 
told his story in court. “This man staggered into 
me and nearly knocked me over,” said Mr. Bently, 
“and when I remonstrated he became abusive. I 
believe in the interest of the public any man is sub- 
ject to drink and has an evil temper should be 
clapped into jail, where he belongs. I admit that I 
have no sympathy for this man and desire him to 
be heavily fined or sent to the workhouse for a 
good long stay. His face shows that he is a liquor 
slave.” 

When Mr. Bently finished this oration he dropped 
a pencil which he had in his hand. He stooped to 
recover it. Another*small object fell on the floor. 
It was a hypodermic needle. The policeman who 
had made the arrest on Mr. Bently’s insistance, even 
after the prisoner had explained that he was dazed 
by the heat, stooped over and picked up the needle. 

The upshot of it was that Mr. Bently, dreading 
any one enslaved by habit, was held in $1,500 bail 
for having narcotics in his possession, Mr. Willow 
breezed out in safety and about his mouth lurked 
the suspicion of a smile—“Stories of Little Old 
New York.” by O. O. McIntyre, in Middletown, O., 
Journal. 


Strong for Prohibition 


The rigors of prohibition are somewhat relieved 
by frequent applications of jamaica ginger, a medi- 
cine containing considerable alcohol. 

The following is from the Arkansas Gazette, of 
Little Rock, in “dry” Arkansas: 

“Jamaica ginger is not a beverage, but a medicine, 
and cannot be construed as an intoxicant, Judge 
Louis H. Fishback decided today in the case of 
Joseph Freund,.a druggist. The police arrested 
Freund. He was held to the grand jury in police 
court, but under, a ruling of Circuit Judge Paul 
Little, the police court has no authority to hold 
defendants in felony cases to the grand jury, so 
Freund’s case was sent to a justice court.” 
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Veterans Declare “ 


S they sit before their cozy fireplaces all over the nation, the Prohibitionists, 
emboldened the most of them because they are too old to fight or 
their occupation either as ministers of the Gospel or henpecked hus- 
bands, insures that they will not have to see army service, are taking 
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Empey has some decided views on the liquor question and gave voice to them, 
He came right out with a plea that the ration of rum issued regularly te 
British and French soldiers in winter or during a severe bombardment, be 
extended to the American army in France, Sergeant Empey added: 


their trusty pens in hand and writing letters to the newspapers, protesting against “Many of the extremists, on the dry side, think they are being patriotic 

the use of liquor by American soldiers at All they are doing is playing into the 

the front. WISHED ON HIM. hands of the Hohenzollern gang. 
Somewhere “Over There,’ ‘in the “When a man is worn out with the 


trenches, thousands of the finest boys that 
American women ever gave birth to, are 
standing knee-deep in cold water, staring 
across that dismal, God-forsaken expanse 
called “No Man’s Land.” In the hearts of 
these defenders of our liberty is no thought 
of prohibition or intolerance. Instead, there 
is only the spirit of self-sacrifice and love 
of country. 

Today these warriors do battle with 
the very armies that stand for prohibition— 
arbitrary intolerance, military despotism 
that seeks to force the whole world to its 
way of thinking. On their young faces 
glows the light that shone at Bunker Hill, 
the same light that burns from the torch 
of the Goddess of Liberty. They are giving | 
of their dreams to the cause of justice, 
that the ones who stay at home may not 
perish from this earth. Honor them. Pray 
for them. Help them. 

The Sammies need tobacco; they need 
many other things, food and warm cloth- 
ing, and not the least of their wants is 
wholesome liquor. All of America’s wars 
have been won with the aid of alcoholic 
stimulants used in moderation. And so will 
this war be won. From Valley Forge to 
Santiago Harbor, where Captain Richmond 
Pearson Hobson begged for whiskey for 
his half-drowned men after he had bottled 
up the Spanish fleet with the collier, 
Merrimac, liquor has proved its value. 
It is helping the French, the English, the 
Italians and the Germans to be efficient in this present war. Over the protests 
of the Anti-Saloon League the Allies are giving liquor to the Sammies. Three 
years of the bitterest experience that fighting men have had to experience has 
yindicated the proper use of alcohol. 

You have heard of Arthur G. Empey, the youthful New Jersey youth who 
went to France at the outbreak of the war. Empey, a Sergeant now, has been 
invalided home. Thrice wounded, he speaks from the utmost depths of experi- 
ence. He is the author of “Over the Top,” the most famous book that has 
come out of the war. He is on a lecture tour of the United States, and made 
an address at the Business Men’s Club in Cincinnati the other night. Sergeant 





cannot sleep, 
follow 


continual bombardment, and 
or is half crazy with sores 
the bites of the ever-present trench fleas, 
the swallow of rum warms him up and he 
gets the three or four hours’ sleep neces- 
sary to enable him to go ‘over the top.’ 

“T should like to see a certain gentle- 
man from Nebraska in those 
trenches with a gallon of grape juice in 
one hand, a noggin of rum in the other. 
When the shells began to explode and the 
machine guns to bark and this gentleman 
knew that in a half hour he would have to 
get out of there in the thick of it—he or 
any other prohibitionist would be mighty 
glad to drop the grape juice and gulp 
down the rum!” 
Empey 


which 


one of 


Sergeant declared that the 
American people are making a great mis- 
take in attempting to coddle their soldiers 
instead of allowing them to meet and 
conquer the temptations of army life, to 
the end that they will become better men 
and braver soldiers. He said that while at 
home he had never touched liquor and had 
no great desire for it since he left the 
front. But in the trenches, he asserted, 
there is nothing more welcome than the 
“rum relief,” generously apportioned to 
the cold and weary warriors. 

The realization that thefe were many 
prohibitionists in his audience did not 
deter Sergeant Empey from 
pression to his belief that prohibition may 
be all right in a limited degree during times of peace, but on the fighting line it 
is an absurd and impractical doctrine. In concluding his remarks on this subject 
he said: “If I am treading on anybody’s toes in the audience, I do not apologize 
for it. I hope I am!” 

Sergeant Empey wears numerous decorations for bravery in action. He is 
a brave man to talk back to the Prohibitionists. 

Under the heading, “The Rum Demon and the Army, 
Louisville Courier-Journal recites: 

“HH. R. Peat, a young Canadian who volunteered and went to France early 
published a book of his experience in the trenches, 


giving ex- 


—New York Evening World, 
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—Photo from Pictorial Press, N. Y City. 


_ General Hennocque and other French leaders at luncheon 
in the Meuse. See the wine? 
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French civilians give wine to an army aviator who has been 
flying over the German line, 








in which he says that a ‘tot-—about a_ table- 
spoonful—of rum is served out to each man 
the first thing every winter morning. No one is 
required to drink it, ‘but our commanders and army 
surgeons believe that rum is necessary to the health 
of the soldier. We gulp it down when half-frozen 
and nearly paralyzed after standing a night in mud 
and blood and ite often to the waistline, and it 
revives us as tea, cocoa or coffee could never do. 
The arguments against rum make Mr. Tommy 
Atkins tired, and I may say that I have never yet 
seen a chaplain refuse his ration. If a man is found 
drunk while on active service, he is liable to court- 
martial and death. A few years’ training of this 
kind will make the biggest pre-war drunkard come 
back home a sober man.’ 


And They’ll Do It. 


“Our Prohibitionists, not satishied with prohibiting 
rum, may now turn to prohibiting books of this kind. 
Indeed, they are not beyond attempting to prohibit 
officers and surgeons who allow soldiers to have 
alcohol and to abolish soldiers who touch it. 

“Better surrender to the Prussian demon than to 
the Rum demon.” 

The Literary Digest touches upon the use of 
liquors in the war in an article containing quotations 
from the New York Sun. The Digest remarks 
in part: 

The French fighting man is to have his portion of 
alcohol. It will be served to him in his daily ration 
in the form of the wine of his country and he will 
not be able to obtain it elsewhere. This decision has 
been reached by the French military authorities with- 
out opposition or without discussion. The final re- 
sult has been the unanimous endorsement of the 


wine ration by the army’s medical authorities. The 
Sun writer quotes as his principal authority the 
Journal de Medecine (Bordeaux), in whose col- 
umns the decision has recently been published. 
He says: 

“The French do not like zealotry in matters of 
taste. Nor does state purchase of the liquor trade 
actually seem relevant here. There has been a great 
demand for it, and a business need for the control 
of industrial alcohol. 

“As regards legislation, the exact position in 
France is defined by Mr. Jean Finot, as follows: 
‘The sudden enthusiastic cry at the outbreak of the 
war for the total prohibition of absinthe has sub- 
sided, and amongst most people given away to 
almost complete indifference. Little by little the 
regulations which were calculated to put an end to 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks have been wealk- 
ened or reported back in committee under various 
pretexts. The government proposals introduced for 
the purpose of reform have slept for a long time in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In short, there is no great 
hope for a rapid legislative solution of the drink 
problem.’ 

“This week an entirely new turn to the affair has 
been given by the publication in the Bordeaux jour- 
nal of a letter on the food-value of French wines 
from the late Professor Landouzy. It is well known 
that Professor Landouzy was a sincere advocate of 
prohibition. He had very positive opinions, .. But 
his view of the wines of his country is admirably 
sane and sober. In his letter just published he dis- 
criminates carefully between the qualities of native 
wine and the qualities of alcohol. . . In his letter to 
a friend who asked for his advice as to the attitude 
that medical men should hold concerning the use of 








Preach The Gosp 


\ X J E desire to go on record as being in hearty 
/ sympathy with ex-Senator George T. 
Oliver in his objecting to addresses on 
“seneral questions of the day” being delivered from 
church pulpits on a Sunday, instead of sermons on 
the religion of Jesus Christ» 

On Sunday morning a week ago, Royal Meeker, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, ap- 
peared on invitation, in the pulpit of the East End 
Christian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., of which church 
Mr. Oliver is a member. The address dwelt on the 
war, the United States as an ally, and labor in general. 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. Oliver stood 
up from his seat and declared his emphatic objec- 
tion to such talk from the pulpit. He stated that 
he had come to church for the purpose of worship 
and not to listen to an address which was out of 
place, though it would possibly, he thought, be very 
interesting if delivered outside of the church. He 
did not object to anything that Mr. Meeker had said. 

Far better would it be for the Church and for 
Christianity if Mr. Oliver’s plan were followed 
strictly. The Labor World has long been advocat- 








el, 


Not Sensationalism 


ing what Mr. Oliver suggests. If pastors were to 
confine themselves to the preaching of the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ, depend upon it there would 
be thousands of better Christians than there are 
today 

Surely a sense of common decency should lead 
every honest pastor of a church to know that such 
talk is not fit to take the place of a gospel sermon. 
There are pastors in Pittsburgh who not only in- 
dulge in such methods of attracting attention, but 
they advertise in the daily newspapers what they 
are going to talk about on the following Sunday. 

There are six days in the week in addition to 
Sunday. Surely general lecturers, political advo- 
cates, anti-saloon paid agents, and all such like, 
could be engaged to hold forth their views on this 
or that subject, on any of the six evenings, and let 
the pastor of the church have the Sunday to tell 
his congregation about the eternal blessings that 
are promised all those human beings who walk 
and commune with the Great Teacher on earth and 
abide by His admonitions.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Labor 
World. 
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Supply Station. Liquor being put into barrels for French 
soldiers at front. 





wine by the troops Professor Landouzy chooses dis- 
creetly from among the various beliefs. The 
Academy of Medicine was then about to issue a 
resolution that the fighting men should have a ration 
of wine, but high authorities were disturbed by the 
fear of alcoholism. 

“Professor Landouzy believes that the resolution 
should pass. He has come to see that the soldier 
must have his stimulant, as it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to reconcile the hardship of his life with the idea 
of asceticism, all mental and physical. He dismisses 
the idea. ‘Abstention from pure wine is everywhere 
under the sky of France a scientific, economic and 
historical heresy.’ 


Approve of Wine. 


“The result was that the medical authorities passed 


unanimously a resolution approving of the introduc~ 
tion of a liter of wine into the ration of the soldier. 
He is not allowed to obtain it elsewhere. The de- 
cision has profoundly modified public opinion on 
the liquor question.” 

(The total prohibition of absinthe was decreed by 
the French Government shortly after the outbreak 
of the war. 

Absinthe is a drug and its use as a potable liquor 
should never have been allowed at any time. In 
making this decree’ the government appropriated 
fifteen million francs to fully compensate all manu- 
facturers and dealers in absinthe. 

The United States might well learn a lesson of 
justice from this manner of dealing with absinthe 
by the French Government. : 

Even in the midst of desolation and invasion the 
Government of France does not confiscate any man’s 
property.—Enprror, The Other Side). 





Fair to All 


WasuHIncTon, D. C.—Protesting against the atti- 
tude of many members of Congress to abolish the 
legalized liquor business of the United States, D. 
Clarence Gibboney, president of the Law and Order 
Society of Philadelphia, in a letter to President 
Wilson, recommended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate the entire liquor business. 

In his letter to the President, Mr. Gibboney laid 
emphasis upon the fact that it was his intention to 
dispute the efficacy or necessity of prohibition, but that 
only through a thorough investigation which would 
lead to some form of compensation for those now 
engaged in the liquor business could justice be done 


them, as they would, he said, be deprived of a living. 


immediately upon enactment of a prohibition law. 

Mr. Gibboney pointed out that the people of the 
United States have always taken a large share of 
the profits of this legally established business and 
that those who acquired the legally held investments 
involved, “had every justification for believing that 
their rights would be protected by law.” 

He asked that at the earliest possible date the 
President appoint a commission to investigate and 
study the entire liquor business of the United States. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 





' Episcopalians Do 


| ROHIBITION during the war, and the moral 
| health of young women and men while social 
conditions remain abnormal, occupied the at- 
tention yesterday of the diocesan convention 

of the Protestant Episcopal: Church in the synod 
house of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Several prominent churchmen led the debate on 
prohibition, which came up through a resolution of 
the Social Service Commission to urge Congress to 
pass a prohibitory law as a war measure. Diversity 
of opinion halted action, which may be taken later. 
_ Dr. Leighton Parks, of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
first voiced the opposition to the proposed war 
measure concerning prohibition. After paying 
tribute to the work of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety, and avowing his personal advocacy of temper- 
ance, he said the proposed law could not be enforced, 
and for that reason should not be urged. 

“We have heard protests against the non-enforce- 
ment of the local excise law,” he went on. “Futile 








| TAL 
i AS Congress the right to submit to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution for 
the purpose of adding to its provisions a 
universal prohibition, within the States and all Fed- 
eral territories, of the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors? The proposed amendment was 
approved by more than the required number of 
senators. But the dissenting minority contained the 
ablest constitutional lawyers and economists in the 
Senate. It is not necessary to amplify reference to 
the truism that we never intended our written Con- 
stitution as a complete substitute for all of the 
constitutional rights of the people. The theory of 
reserved rights has always been cherished by our 
foremost public men. The unwritten principles of 
ecnstitutional law are as much part of the American 
system as they are of the British or Swiss system. 
It is not to be presumed that in adopting a consti- 
tution which required the consent of all the States 
it was ever intended that amendments could be 
made to it by three-fourths of them which would 
operate upon rights having no necessary, immediate 
or even remote relation to a Federal union. If by 
amendment Federal jurisdiction may be created for 
the purpose of suppressing the drink evil, there is no 
reason why similar jurisdiction may not be given by 
amendment to correct all excesses, eradicate the 
weakness of humanity, and promote hygiene and 
eugenics. As experience has shown that the prac- 
tice of religion is the greatest aid to moral living 
and that.few men can successfully dispense with an. 
exterior form of worship, a constitutional amend- 








KING BACK 






demands that the law be made effective in New 
York furnish ample evidence that public opinion is 
against enforcement and will not uphold the police 
in carrying out the law. The greatest danger facing 
the country is that of anarchy. I tell you that the 
worst anarchists are not the red-shirted I. W. W.’s, 
but they are the well-fed Populists of the country. 
We cannot afford to have an unenforceable law in the 
National statutes, for such a law will increase eva- 
sion. We must not make the mistakes the Allies 
have made nor those they have avoided making. 
«*We must not put a Jaw on our books which 
will deny stimulant to our boys when they need 
it; we must not deny that stimulant to those boys 
who lie wounded, parched in the blistering sun 
or wet and cold ia the drenching rain; we must 
conserve those boys and not deny them that 
which nature needs and their physicians advise.” 
Dr. Parks stated his belief that the Russian 


upheaval was largely due to the enactment of 
an unenforceable Prohibition Law. 


TO CONGRESS 
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ment for the same reason might be submitted for 
the establishment of a state religion. 

The objection is one resting not merely on a 
theory of constitutional and popular rights. There 
is practical and profound reason for the objector. in 
the state of our social and community development 
under a Federal union. There are more standards 
of life and stages of moral and religious, thought 
and development than States in the American Union. 
A visit to any two of the largest cities in any single 
State will force us to contrasts rather than to com- 
parisons of the opposed views, environment, civic 
spirit and habits of the people. Morals in small 
communities equally require, but do not attract the 
police surveillance and publicity of larger cities. 
Why should the citizens of Salem, Oregon, or Salem, 
Virginia, sit in judgment to determine the moral 
needs, the precise mode of living of the citizens of 
New York or or San Francisco? What object of 
Federal union could be thus advanced? There are 
world centers with world needs; the others are 
county centers with county needs. 

The amendment is injudicious. It would submit 
to a vote by States, which may barely be a majority 
popular vote, the right to impose a common yoke on 
the morals, habits, and even the private morality of 
one hundred million people in a continental area of 
all nationalities and of all religions. Common sense 
and expediency erect a formidable barrier to the 
harmful reaction that would ensue from Federalized 
prohibition. Practical conditions re-enforce the 
principle that such regulations would be. within 
reserved rights which it was never intended to give 
to “a Union of States.’—lWall Street Journal. 














Go On, Smile A Little 

Above the roar and rumble of. guns there comes 
from France the grateful intelligence that the 
champagne crop will be “fine.” A little less than 
an average yield, owing to the shortage of labor, 
to be sure, but of excellent tone and quality. Cham- 
pagne is one of the many boons that France has 
given to humanity, and notwithstanding its fame, 
and its relatively high cost, even in France, it is a 
grateful solace to soldiers at the front who are 
sure of an allowance when illness overtakes them, 
or when they are brought back to base hospitals 
as a result to be numbered among the wounded. 











If the doctor in charge prescribes it the cost is not 
considered, Less important, but worthy of consid- 
eration, is the thought that with a “fine” crop New 
York and other American communities will get their 
share. 

And another gratifying feature of the report 
is the assurance that the great industry has been 
conserved; that despite a war which has taxed her 
resources to the uttermost, France has not lost 
sight of the fact that when it ends one of her 
great sources of wealth, through which she may 
rehabilitate her fortunes, will be her vineyards and 
vine dressers—New York Morning Telegraph. 


Not Favor Wartime Prohibition for U. 5. 


The Rev. John M. Chew, of Newburgh, spoke for 
the resolution, while the Rev. John P. Peters, of St. 
Michael’s, said that a measure of the kind proposed 
would hamper the activities of Food Administrator 
Hoover and would tie the hands of the government. 

When ‘the proposition had been referred back to 
its source, Bishop Courtney, who had reported it 
from the commission, offered another. resolution 
pledging the members of the convention to abstain 
totally from the use of alcoholic beverages for the 
duration of the war and binding’ the clerical mem- 
bers to urge their congregations to abstain. © This 
new phase of the matter led Francis Lynde Stetson, 
who presided, to deny emphatically the right of this 
convention or any other to bind its members by any 
such promise. Bishop Courtney had said he ex- 
pected unanimous support of his resolution; instead, 
it was defeated with scarcely a dissenting voice — 
New York World, 





Works Both Ways 
{Labor Clarion.J 
The following conversation was overheard on a 
Street car the other day: “I think card playing is 
terrible.” “Well, it is just like anything else. If 
you go too’ far with it, it is wicked. The same is 
true of music. Some people get so crazy about 
music they worship it. That’s wicked, too.” “But 
music is an art.’ “Yes, and card playing is a 
“But some people make a living with 
“And some make a’ living playing cards.” 
“Well, that’s 


science.” 
music.” 
“Well; I think you are unreasonable.” 
what I think about you.” 


A Crool Blow 


[Philadelphia Inquirer.} 

That ‘Alabama town will recover from the fire 
that almost destroyed it, but there are a number of 
its citizens who, compelled to stand by and watch a 
couple of hundred barrels of red likker sucked up 
by the flames, will never be quite the same again. 
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The Lord’s Mistake 


Prohibitionists charge that 90 per cent of 
crime, most of the social evil, and the ills and 
sins of humans can be laid to the door of drink. 

If this were true, God made a mistake when 
He gave people ten commandments. 

Had He known as much as the prohibition- 
ists of today think they know, He could have 
abolished murder, crime, the social evil, lying 
and all other sins of human beings by issuing 
a single commandment, “THOU SHALT 
NOT DRINK.” 

It is a certainty that had God known what 
the “drys” tell us about liquor, He at least 
would have forbidden His people to imbibe of 
the fruit of the vine. “Thou Shalt Not 
Drink,” would have been the eleventh com- 
mandment. 

If drinking is the horrible crime that the 
“drys” allege, if it is the greatest evil of all 
time, as they say, then the Lord made a fatal 
mistake when He didn’t prohibit it! 

It is too bad the Anti-Saloon League was 
organized too late to prevent Him from mak- 
ing a blunder.—Brann’s Iconoclast. 
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lhe Liquor 





ERHAPS the wish that the liquor question 
and politics be separated is father to the 
Perhaps the day 
is approaching when these two questions, 


intimations and opinions. 


formerly so very much married, as it were, will be 
separated without consideration even to alimony. 
There are those in large numbers who have been 
vitally interested in a final settlement of the liquor 
question who believe that the most 
solution for the majority would be a settlement out- 


side of the political field. 


satisfactory 


There is no real reason why the cause of either 
the wets or drys should be made political propa- 
ganda. It seems to be rather generally believed that 
the liquor question takes into consideration moral, 
social and economic problems of very independent 
nature to that ordinarily faced by politicians. 


Why Not Special Elections? 


The inquiry as to why an election for the settle- 
ment of whether we should or should not have 
liquor should not be made at a special election, for 
that specific purpose has been expressed in more than 
Business men have asked it, as well as 
individuals, for the reason that an 
independent or special election for such purpose, 
totally removed from political influence, would give 
every elector a chance to express an opinion without 
serve to steady 
a special election 


one quarter. 


many average 


afterward would 


In addition, 


hindrance and 
business conditions. 
for such a purpose will serve to steady the subject 
so that it may remain answered by the vote of a 
majority for a reasonable length of time. 

By so the taxpayers themselves will be 
spared large election expenses and the electors will 
be spared the agitation attendant upon such cam- 


doing 


paigns. 





THE OTHER SIDE 


If the vote is to be taken again in the near future, 
as recent developments indicate, would it not be 
well to make it a special election, absolutely divorced 
from. politics? 


The Brewers Are Mentioned. 


Just now it appears that the brewers, following 
the reduction by the United States Food Commis- 
sion of the alcoholic contents of beer to not more 
than 3 per cent and the reduction by 30 per cent of 
the amount of grain used in brewing, will insist upon 
beer. as produced under these restrictions being 
accepted as a temperance drink. This will mean 
that they would advocate that beer be not made a 
subject for prohibitive measures. 

It also is indicated that the brewers will endeavor 
to separate the selling of beer from the selling of 
whiskey. Just what disturbances and problems will 
arise from this cannot be fully détermined at this 
time. 

From the dry side there is determination to be 
satisfied with nothing less than total prohibition. 

The whole matter may be taken from the political 
field. Then the political aspirant wil! not be face to 
face with the question of whether or not he favors 
a continuation of the liquor traffic. 

The liquor people would doubtless welcome a 
special election to decide the issue. The drys would 
perhaps be as willing to undertake such a settlement. 
The people of Ohio are fully competent to pass upon 
such important matters without the use of profes- 
sional agitators on both sides.—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune, Nov. 29, 1917. 


No Need for Vote. 


(There is no need for calling an election in Ohio 
or any other state, because, notwithstanding that 








“‘Sammies ” 





A village street. 
them a bottle of champagne as an appetizer. 


The Americans peel potatoes for their meal. 


Sojourn In France. 





—Photo from Pictorial Press, N. Y. City. 
The little girl has brought 


Question Should be Separated from Politics 


the use of liquor continues to grow in spite of the 
growth in numbers of dry states, temperance is also 
growing apace. Prohibition is not temperance and 
the sooner this is understood the better for all 
concerned. The annual report of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner W. H. Osborn shows, that during the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1917, the increase in tax 
collections for distilled spirits amounted to $31,005,- 
348.25 over collections for the previous twelve 
months. This does not acccunt for heavy with- 
drawals made while the bill to prohibit distilling 
during the war was pending in Congress. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, taxes were paid on 
164,665,246 gallons of distilled liquor, an increase of 
28.438,718 gallons over the previous year. This 
means that the people of America and her posses- 
sions are drinking more liquor than they ever drank 
before. These dry figures are the best refutation of 
wi dry argument that the majority of Americans 
> for prohibition—FEditor, The Other Side.) 





SOLDIERS NOT «DRY.” 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, published in 
a “dry” state, says: 

A few days ago the Iowa soldiers in camp par- 
ticipated in an election similar to that in which the 
Ohio soldiers are now engaged. The Iowans, like 
the Ohioans, were called upon to pass upon the 
question of state-wide prohibition. And the lowans, 
like the Ohioans, were living in a condition of prohi- 
bition, enforced not only by state laws, but by orders 
from the War Department. According to an Iowa 
paper, the soldiers of Iowa voted at the ratio of 75 
to 25 against prohibition. . 

The Ohio soldiers are called upon to pass upon an 
issue which has been twice defeated in Ohio by a 
popular vote—state-wide prohibition. In addition 
they are called upon to pass upon another of the 
modern issues, which has also been defeated hy a 
large vote in Ohio—the question of woman's suffrage. 
The Advertiser, for one, regards it as unfortunate 
for the unity and purpose of the American people 
engaged in war to have these two issues constantly 
forced to the front to produce division and recrimi- 
nation. It would be wiser for the American people 
to postpone these domestic issues, affecting only the 
customs, habits and politics of the American people, 
until we are safely through a war which is demand- 
ing the best that is in us and the greatest of our 
strength as that strength can be displayed through 
unity of purpose and singleness of soul. 

In an hour of exalted patriotic purpose the people 
and the soldiers of Iowa, together with the people 
and the soldiers of Ohio, are called upon to divide 
themselves into two camps to fight out two domestic 


issues, which could very comfortably wait until the. 


war is over. These issues are not forced by the 
opinions or the actions of the mass of the people. 
The average man, and the average soldier, would 
be well content to postpone the settlement of all 
domestic quarrels until after the strain of war is 
over. 
by lobbies and propaganda committees, composed 
largely of persons who draw salaries for political 
activity, and who do not consider that they are earn- 
ing their money unless they are forcing a factional 
campaign even in the time of war. 

The Advertiser would simply renew its protest 
against the national effort made by boards and lob- 
bies to force a division of our people on domestic 
questions which can well afford to wait for adjust- 
ment after peace is declared. 


These dividing issues are forced to the front _ 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful husiness.’* 

Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 

Warehouse Receipt Case, Jannary 26, 1914 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


NE prayer have we that is born of cur. very soul. It is this: “We 
pray that this will be a right Merry Christmas for every man, 
woman and child, black or white, on this troubled old earth; but most of 
all—and, we’ll get down on our knees to say it—we pray, oh God, that 
happiness may come to smooth the foreheads of our boys “over there” ; 
and that they will come back safely to us—some day. Later on, we 
are going to pray for peace, Lord, but we don’t want it until the other 
fellow asks you first. Amen. 
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COMPENSATION 


HE Vote on the National Prohibition amendment in the Senate of 

the United States on July 31, brought to the front several interest- 

ing features of the conflict: now being so fiercely waged by the obstruc- 
tionist in Congress under the whip of the Anti-Saloon League lobby. 

We propose to discuss only one aspect of the question—namely, 
compensation. 

An amendment proposed by Senator Stone requiring the govern- 
ment to make compensation for losses to liquor manufacturers in carry- 
ing the proposed article into effect was defeated by a vote of 50 to 31. 
Senator Stone insisted the provision would be but justice to the large 
interests affected and Senator Williams said contrary action would 
pe “robbery.” 

The two industries, Brewing and Distilling, have paid into the 
Federal Treasury over six billion dollars since the first imposition of 
these civil war taxes. In all these years every man, woman and child 
in the United States has been a beneficiary of this tax. 

For if this six billion dollars had not been collected from beer 
and spirits it would have been collected from other articles essential to 
the life and welfare of every inhabitant of the United States. 

Under the present day prohibition (not temperance) agitation it is 
proposed’ to abolish these two industries in the interest of alleged 
reform. 

Common justice and ordinary honesty in dealing with the enormous 
investments in distilling and brewing property would suggest that the 
government when abolishing them should make due compensation for 
the loss incurred. 

Weare told by the advocates of prohibition that it is a great “moral 
reform”; that the people of the United States have risen in their con- 
sciousness of rectitude to establish this reform. If all this be true, 
and if the people derived, as they certainly did, six billion of dollars 
from these industries; it is a gross injustice to destroy them by fiat of 
law without compensation. If this is a reform for the benefit of all the 
people—all the people should be willing to bear the expense of it. 

Ours is the only country of the world which destroys industries of 
this character without compensation. 

France and Switzerland abolished the use of absinthe but with full 
compensation. Absinthe is a drug liqueur which should not have been 
aiiowed tor beverage use anywhere, but the moral conscience of these 
two nations would not allow them to plunder their own citizens. The 
nation had recognized these industries, therefore, it would not inflict 
loss on those citizens who had engaged in them. 

England eliminates saloons arbitrarily but always with full com- 
pensation for stock on hand, good will and value of lease. 

Are we less civilized or less honest and just than England, France 
or Switzerland? It would seem so, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


HE efforts of a minority of Americans have secured the cessation 

of distilling during the war. The same minority influences have 
caused other restrictions and hardships to be imposed on the distilling 
and liquor dealing industries. 


What state or states have ever shown anything like unanimity when 
voting on the prohibition question? None. On the contrary, majorities 
have always been very small and in no single instance have we ever had 
a state-wide election which honestly reflected the minds of its voters on 
this prohibition question. Every state-wide election, within the knowl- 
edge of the writer, has been warped and clouded and distorted with 
politics or other side issues, always to the advantage of the prohibition 
side. 

With these facts before us and 24 “wet’’ states still with us, why 
should there be any doubt or question as: to the future of the liquor 
industry, if the trade is willing to make even ordinary efforts for self 
preservation. That the trade has not done this and has been remiss in 
efforts to protect itself is shown by the preponderance of “dry” votes in 
both houses of the National Legislature. 

Neither a majority of the states are “dry” nor are dry voters in a 
majority in all the states taken as a whole. 

The prohibitionists have been active, insolent and aggressive; the 
liberals have been supine, indifferent and timid. As a result the true 
sentiment of the nation is misrepresented in Congress. 

The phrase, “noisy minority” fits the case exactly. 

Men vote prohibition and use liquor. Weak men, not strong men, 
do this. Some weaklings will continue to do this until they reach the 
point when they cannot get liquor—whereupon a change comes over the 
spirit of their dreams. Witness Virginia and lowa within the past 
month. Other “dry” states so-called would have repudiated prohibition 
long ago were they not getting all the tax-free contraband liquor they 
want from the illicit stills in their midst. 

Other dry sections are still keeping open the pipe lines of contraband 
importation. The proper family and home use of liquor is constantly 
growing. Excess is everywhere diminishing.. Former patrons of the 
saloon are changing their methods of consumption but they are still 
consuming. 

The total per capita use of spirits in the United States is now at 
high water mark and yet drunkenness is rarely seen. How seldom 
does one see an intoxicated man on our streets. 

The prohibitionists and the brewers both use whiskey and the 
people in general clamor for it, and the people in the long run always 


get what they want. 
Set 


OHIO AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


[' is gratifying to find in the official returns of the Ohio election con- 
clusive proof that the Suffragists must look elsewhere than in the 
ranks of the Distilling and Wholesale Liquor trade for the enemies 
who at each submission of their question have scored their defeat. 

The votes of 144,806 against suffrage and 1,137 against pro- 
hibition show plainly that 143,669 dry voters recorded their vote against 
equal suffrage. 

The Ohio farmer who votes dry, votes against equal suffrage 
because he does not want any petticoat bossism in his rural domain, 
where he is and always has been Lord of all he surveyed. He votes 
against the local saloon because he does not want his farm hand to drink, 
although quite willing to do so himself. He is not a prohibitionist 
except for the other fellow. In truth, there are mighty few real pro- 
hibitionists anywhere. 

One of the crimes of the age in connection with wet and dry elec- 
tions is the form of the ballot used in this state. 

We have universal male suffrage and to grant this right or privilege 
to any one and then to destroy his ability to vote his sentiments under- 
standingly is a crime. 

“The sale of intoxicating liquor as a beverage shall be prohibited 
or not be prohibited,” is as intelligible to thousands of our voters as a 
sentence from Sanskrit, Choctaw or Hindustani. It is a device to 
delude and confuse honest voters, and is an outrage upon the use of 
the ballot. 

The ballot should read, “Wet”—‘“Dry”; nothing more and nothing 
less. Every voter in the state would then be able to vote his honest 
sentiments. 

The female suffragist who has allowed herself to be fooled by the 
Anti-Saloon League fictionists may learn a valued lesson from these 
election returns. She will or ought to realize that the “drys” are her 
foes, and that the “‘wets” are not the enemies of her cause. 

If there was any fraud in this election it will not be found in the 
“wet” votes. There are strong indications that some of the dryest 
counties in the state did some tall counting. 

Ohio on a full vote and a fair count is “wet” by from 75,000 to 
100,000 majority. 
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Citizens of “Dry” lowa Vote Against Prohibition Law 


HE official count has sealed the fate of the 

constitutional prohibition amendment in 

Iowa by an adverse majority of 1,060 

votes—perhaps the most significant verdict 

in the latter-day history of the “wet” and “dry” 
struggle. 

Fully to appreciate that significance, both in its 
revelation of public opinion and in its bearing on 
the future, the history of prohibition in Iowa and 
the circumstances of the recent campaign must be 
briefly considered. 

Since 1887 the state has had statutory prohibition, 
but this was modified for a number of years, in re- 
sponse to popular demand, by the so-called mulct 
law, which made a few saloons possible. 

Two years ago, however, the Anti-Saloon League 
had its way, the mulct law was repealed and the 
saloons went out. But alcoholic beverages of all 
kinds and in large quantities continued to be im- 
ported into the state for private use. 

Then, on July 1 of this year, the Reed “bone-dry” 
law went into effect, and it thereupon became a crime 
to bring beer, wine or, liquor into the state or to 
buy it there. As a ‘result, “boot-legging”’ and 
“houndary-packing” appear to have enjoyed a new 
lease of life; the stuff thus illegally dispensed being 
of the vilest sort and sold at extortionate prices. 


Those “Drys’” Were Uneasy. 

Whether the prohibition forces were heartened by 
this event or whether they feared the popular reac- 
tion that was generally predicted, they set about 
quickly to secure an amendment to the state’s funda- 
nental act whereby prohibition would become con- 
stitutional rather than statutory. For, while a pro- 
hibition statute may be repealed or seriously modi- 
fied by any legislature, a constitutional amendment 
once obtained is only with the greatest difficulty 
either nullified or changed. 

The vote last month was therefore upon this ques- 
tion of rendering prohibition in lowa constitutionally 
fixed, and “bone-dry” prohibition at that. 

It is probable that the Anti-Saloon League and its 
various assistants have never put up a more tremend- 
ous fight than the one in behalf of this “dry” amend- 
ment, All the power of their efficient organization 
was brought to bear upon the situation; they had a 
host of speakers, including William Jennings Bryan, 
and plenty of money for campaign expenses. Halls, 
churches, automobiles, even the corner soap-box, 
were requisitioned for the flood of prohibition ora- 
tory that was unkennelled in every nook and corner 
of the state. 

The “wets,” on the other hand, had practically no 
organization, spent only a few thousand dollars and 
put up a meager campaign at the best. In fact, it 
was generally conceded that the “drys” would carry 
the state, and they themselyes were so confident that, 
shortly before the referendum, they claimed ‘the 
passage of the amendment by 100,000 votes. 

And then the unexpected happened. Scarcely had 
the returns begun to come in, when it was seen that 
there would be no walk-away. A tremendous vote 
was cast—about 85 per cent of the entire electorate, 
and so close was the count that official determination 
was necessary to declare the result. This was finally 
given out last Saturday as being 1,060 majority 
against the amendment, and thus a triumph for 
the “wets.” 

As usual, the rural districts voted largely in the 
“dry” column, whereas the cities, with the exception 
of Des Moines, voted 5 and 6 to 1 against the con- 
stitutional amendment. 


When a state more or less wedded to prohibition 
for thirty years can thus suddenly reverse itself, a 
somewhat immediate reason must be looked for, and, 
of course, it is here ready to hand in the “bone- dry” 
law of Congress, which actually barred alcoholic 
beverages from lowa. 

But one conclusion is possible, that, while a ma- 
jority of the good citizens of this state had been 
fairly content to have the saloon banished from their 
midst, they were by no means agreed to deprive 
themselves of beer, wine and liquor obtained in other 
ways and through other channels. 

In other words, in Iowa, as elsewhere, the feeling 
has been not so much against alcoholic beverages, as 


Fe te me tm tL penal + 


“Sweet Land Of Liberty” ! 


(Luke McLuke in Cincinnati Enquirer.) 

There are a few Americans left in the 
United States. Read the following from one 
of the foremost business men of Cleveland, 


Ohio, who has offices in the Union National 
Bank Building: 


“Dear LUKE—My wife and I have just re- 
turned from dedicating our only child—our 
boy—to the service of his country, to fight 
for liberty. We are Americans for so far 
back that we can make an ordinary Indian 
look like an immigrant. Yet our boy, should 
he wish for a drink such as he has always 
had access to, but has never taken, in his 
own home, and should he take that drink 
while he is in uniform he becomes, under . 
the dictum of the Anti-Saloon League, an 
enemy to his country on a par with a pro- 
German. His mother and I still sing, “Sweet 
Land of Liberty,” even if a little flat. But 
why go to France to fight for ‘Liberty, with 
fanatical Oppression to be suppressed at 
home?—H. W. S.” 
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against the local conditions under which they were 
retailed and the lax enforcement of the regulative 
laws. This was insisted upon most emphatically 
when the “bone-dry” bill was up in Congress, but 
our national legislators, under the spur of the pro- 
hibition politicians, refused to see it. Now. they 
have their answer. 


Look-e Here, Mister Congress. 


Then there is the more important question of in- 
fluence on the new Congress, whose house of repre- 
sentatives will face the proposition of submitting a 
national prohibition amendment to the states. The 
lowa contingent has been counted solidly in favor, 
but there can be little question now that congressmen 
from big cities like Dubuque and Dayenport will vote 
against it. The Iowa result may also be counted on 


to influence congressional votes in other middle west- 


ern states, as giving the latest indication of public 
sentiment on the question of constitutional Aa y 
bition. 


But whatever the concrete results of Iowa’s 


verdict, its lesson to the thinking American 
should be most salutary and profound. It should 
teach him that the sentiments of a majority of 
the people, even where prohibition has gained 
politically the strongest foothold, do not favor 
the actual abolition of the production and con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, but rather the 
regulation of their sale and the restriction of 
their use under laws soundly devised and prop- 
erly enforced; that prohibition, in its old state 
sense—prior to the invocation of the “bone-dry” 


idea—was resorted to as makeshift, as the lesser JS 


of two troubles, in self-defense against improper — 


regulation of the liquor traffic and lax law en- q 


forcement. 
And the Iowa verdict should teach that same_ 
thoughtful American that this human motive has" 


ap 


* 


aa 
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been distorted by the Anti-Saloon League, and 


politically capitalized by it to the intimidation — 


of office-holders and office-seekers, until its doc- 


trine, as false in its psychology as it is injurious ‘ “4 


in operation, has been seized upon by self-seek- 
ing legislators and newspapers as a popular hue 


and cry. 

And this voice from Iowa should hold dies 
final lesson that this whole liquor question should — 
be kept out of politics and free from political — 
exploitation; that it should be approached and 
treated, as every social-economic problem rooted 
in the nature of man should be approached and 


a 


treated, from the standpoint of scientific and 


constructive remedy, from the standpoint of edu- 


cation and regulation rather than of pone we 


and suppression. 


The Greater Evil © 


To apply the latter method—the ignorant short- — 
shift—to the problems inherent in alcoholic drink is 


to work injustice and loss and suffering, only to be 


end. 

On the other hand, to pursue the constructive 
route—to deal with man, his enjoyments and desires 
as they are native to his flesh and spirit—is so to 
provide against excess and to minimize abuse, so to 
educate the individual and to adjust his social en-— 
vironment, that the ineradicable demand of humanity _ 
for mild and occasional stimulant as a minister to 


bodily comfort, mental relaxation and social inter-_— 


self-defeated, to reap a crop of greater evils, in the 


course may be shorn of its evils, and converted even 


into a counter-agent against the excessive strain and 


stress of modern life—Milwaukee Free Press. 


SLAP AT PROHIBITION. 
To the Editor of The World: ert 


On what authority do Prohibitigntaea base ease He 


attitude on the liquor question? Medical authorities 
disagree as to the wisdom of Prohibition, clergymen — 34 
differ widely as to its moral aspects, and over 98 | ¥ 


per cent of the voters don’t want it. 
represent all classes of Americans, who are supposed 


to be able to reason and think as well as the Prohi- — 


eccentric laws, there lds something radically ee 
with our present system.—L., Brooklyn, New Yor 
World. 


Not Hopeless 


[Puck.] 


Jones (in Prohibition ‘one can si get 4 


a drink? \ 
Native—Of what? 


Jones—Not prussic wage T've. ay got to start ae 
here two hours. Ree ke 
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| HILIPPI, W. VA.—Decisions in the Federal 

Court by Judge Alston G. Dayton seem to 

restore to West Virginia the provisions of the 

so-called quart law despite the Reed Amend- 

ment to the war prohibition bill in Congress. As a 

consequence, the trade in alcoholic beverages be- 

tween the state and Pennsylvania and Ohio will be 

resumed, and the prohibition pickets will haye their 
work redoubled. 

Judge Dayton’s ruling is that persons carrying 
liquor in their vehicles or walking across the line 
with it upon their persons do not violate the provis- 

' ions of the law, for the reason that they do not place 
their burdens within the pale of interstate commerce. 
The Court also held that persons bringing liquor 
into the state for medicinal purposes cannot be prose- 
cuted for such action. 


Court Decision Hampers 


THE OTHER SIDE 


The ruling regarding transportation by private 
vehicle was made by Judge Dayton in the case of 
John Molasses, of Wheeling, W. Va., arrested for 
having brought a basket of bottled beer from Bridge- 
port, Ohio, in his motor car. 

As for the medical use, two men, Edward Eaton, 
of Parkersburg, and Clarence Lee, of Fairmount, 
pleaded guilty of having brought several pints of 
whiskey into West Virginia from Ohio, but excused 
their action on the ground that the beverage was. to 
be used medicinally. Both were dismissed. 

That the court does not propose to throw down 
the bars entirely, to the importation of alcoholic bey- 
erages is shown by the unusually heavy sentence im- 
posed upon Mrs. Lillian Bell, of Fairmont, who was 
found with a half pint of whiskey in her possession. 


It was shown that she had brought it from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Not having any excuse, she was fined the costs and 
sentenced to 60 days’ imprisonment in the Marion 
county jail. 

The defense of personal use was not available, as 
State 
prohibition solicitously are 
awaiting the appeal of the United States Supreme 
Court against liberal of the Reed 
amendment by the courts, which have divided upon it. 


it was shown that the liquor was for resale. 
officials and leaders 
construction 


In the meantime the personal importation will con- 
tinue and the medical excuse, it is suspected, will 
have universal extension among those who refuse t« 
change their habits because of the prohibition law. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. | 











Pass a Law. 

Are your neighbors very bad? 
Pass a law! 

Do they smoke? Do they chew? 

Are they bothering you? 

Don’t they do as you would do? 
Pass a law! 


Are your wages awful low? 
Pass a law! 
Are the prices much too high? 
Do the wife and babies cry? 
*Cause the turkeys all roost high? 
Pass a law! 


When M. D. finds new diseases, 
Pass a law! 
Got the mumps or enfermesis, 
Measles, croup or “expertisus?” 
Lest we all fly to pieces, 
Pass a law! 


Are the lights aburning red? 
Pass a law! j 
Paint ’em green or paint ’em white! 
Close up all them places tight! 
My! Our town is such a sight! 
Pass a law! 


No matter what the trouble is, 
Pass a law! 

Goodness sakes, but ain’t it awful! 

My! What are we going to do? 

Almost anything ain’t lawful. 

And the judge is human, too! 


\ 
Pass a law! —Prublic. 


Woman Shoots Officers 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—The police face new difficulties 
in enforcing the “bone-dry” prohibition law in Sa- 
vannah in the face of a ruling by Judge Schwartz, 
of the Recorder’s Court, this morning. Effie Heath, 
a woman who yesterday barricaded herself in her 
home and shot at two officers, was dismissed by 
the recorder this morning. He held that the woman 
had a right to keep the officers out of her home. 

The police went to the store searching for liquor 
and the woman went into her room. Through a 
crack in the doorway she could see the officers and 
she shot at them. The woman was arrested.on the 
charge of assault with intent to kill. The recorder 
dismissed the charges against her this morning. 

“My version of the law is that the defendant was 
clearly within her rights,” said the recorder as he 
marked the case off the docket. It is expected the 
police will now present the woman to the grand 
jury.—Atlanta Journal, 
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The Birmingham detective department is going to 
be equipped with stethoscopes. 

It is going to use ’em to detect booze in trunks— 
not for medicinal purposes. 

City Physician Cecil Gaston discovered the new 
“detector” worthy of old Sherlock himself. 

Thursday, Dr. Gaston was at the Terminal station 
with a pair of detectives who were looking askance 
at a trunk. The detectives thought the trunk felt 
unusually heavy, and they wanted to open it to 
find out. 

But they were afraid. Lately the ‘detectives had 
been in the habit of opening trunks promiscuously, 
and had gotten themselves into trouble. So Thurs- 
day the “booze squad” stood around with mouths 
watering to get into that trunk, but afraid, 

It was then that Dr. Gaston got his “idea.” It 
occurred to him that if fluid in a man’s body could 
be detected by a stethoscope, why not fluid in a 
trunk? 





WE DONT 
WANT TO OPEN 
Him UP 
UNLESS \T'S 
NECESSARY! 


SHALL WE 
OPERATE, 
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“Wait a minute, boys,” said Dr. Gaston, “and I’ll 
tell you if there’s ‘anything’ in that trunk.’ And 
while the detectives stood around in wonderment 
and darkness, Dr. Gaston got out his stethoscope and 
prepared for action. “Shake it a little, boys,” he 
said when he had prepared his instrument. 

The detectives rocked the trunk slightly. “Al 
right,” said Dr. Gaston, “open it up. She’s in there.” 
And it was. 

Just after midnight, Thursday, Dr. Gaston received 
a call. Instead of finding a sick man, he found a 
pair of detectives. Another “heavy” trunk had been 
found at the Louisville and Nashville Station. 

So Dr. Gaston fixed up his stethoscope, the de 
tectives rocked the trunk, then opened it and found 
24 quarts of whiskey. 

That settled the argument for the detectives. They 
needed stethoscopes in their business, and Commis- 
sioner Barber says he is going to buy ’em for ’em.— 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. 
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Liquor Men Even Offer Their Lives For “Old Glory” 


ITHOUT a dissenting vote, members of 
the National Association of Distillers and 
Wholesalers, at its annual convention at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, adopted 

a resolution offered by Morris F. Westheimer, of 
Cincinnati, offering their distilleries, financial re- 
sources, and even the lives of themselves and the 
men and women employed in this business, to the 
American nation. The resolution follows: 

“Be it resolved by the distillers and wholesale 
dealers representing the distilled spirit business of 
the United States, in meeting assembled at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

“That this industry viewing with solemn thought 
the great demand and sacrifices imposed upon the 
American nation by the impending war, for the pres- 
ervation of American standards of human freedom, 
the institutions of free government in America and 
American notions of the rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, does pledge its support to 
the government of the United States in the conduct 
of this war, to that victorious conclusion which alone 
is compatible with our origin as a nation, with our 
history as a free people and with the consecrated 


devotion of this generation to surrender our free 
country and its institutions only to our posterity. 

“To this end this trade stands ready to aid the 
government with its resources in munition plants, its 
financial resources in taxes, loans and subscriptions, 
and the manhood and womanhood of the thousands 
of American families which it represents.” 

The dominant note of the big meeting participated 
in by 700 men from every corner of the Union was 
100 per cent patriotism. At the opening of thé con- 
vention by President Joseph Debar, of Cincinnati, 
the delegates, with one accord, sang the Star Span- 
gled Banner. Flags of the allied nations were 
grouped back of the speaking stage and a border of 
American flags adorned the entire hall. 


Hit “Dry” Slackers. 


Speakers representing the industry that has been 
one of the heaviest purchasers of Liberty Bonds and 
donors to the Red Cross, attacked the Anti-Saloon 
League for its alleged “slacking.” In his annual ad- 
dress, President Debar severely criticized the Anti- 
Saloon League, charging that its members have 
placed prohibition above patriotism. 
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THE GREAT PROHIBITIONIST. 








It’s all settled. Kaiser Wilhelm is a Prohibitionist. 


In an address before the Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Methodist Ministers’ Association, Rev. Herman Rogatsky, pastor of the Fourth German 


Methodist Church, said: 
man Empire in behalf of Prohibition.” 


“The Kaiser is a total abstainer and has used his influence in the Ger- 


All right, Rev. Rogatsky. That’s the principal reason why all loyal Americans will oppose 


Prohibition. 


“At a time when the whole nation was clamoring 
for the conservation of food,” he declared, “these 
paid agitators, to further their own interests, saw 
fit to block the most important piece of legislation 


then under consideration and even went so far as to 


threaten the President of the United States for the 
sole purpose of advancing, their propaganda. 

“The Lever food control bill, prepared by the 
greatest experts in the government service, was ap- 
proved by President Wilson. By introducing with- 
out necessity the liquor section and thus prolonging 
debate, the Anti-Saloon League deliberately and 
wilfully betrayed the people of the United States in 
the interests of the food speculators and hoarders. 

“The long delay in the passage-of the bill enabled 
the food sharks to corner the greater part of the 
year’s harvest, and is the reason why we are today 
paying such high prices for the very necessities of 
life. 

“The entrance of the United States into the world 
war showed the prohibitionist in his true colors as a 
man of one idea. All party lines and factional di- 
visions in Congress were wiped out with the sole ex- 
ception of the prohibition party. In a national crisis, 
when the very safety of the country depended upon 
a creation of the army in the shortest possible time, 
the Anti-Saloon League told Congress that we should 
not have an army at all unless prohibition would be 
enacted.” 


Debar Elected President : 


Joseph Debar, of Cincinnati, was elected President. 

The following other officers were chosen: First 
Vice-President, E. M. Babbitt, Louisville, Ky.; 
Second Vice-President, John Sinnott, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Treasurer, Geo. F. Dieterle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
B. Bernheim, Louisville, Ky.; Owsley Brown, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. Hayes Carstairs, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, O.; Thos. C. Dene- 
hy, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. C. Dempsey, Boston, Mass.; 
Frederick Diehl, Chicago, ll.; Jacob L Einstein, 
Cleveland, O.; Herbert Felton, Boston, Mass.; J. 
Walter Freiberg, Cincinnati, O.; Sig. Freiberg, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Paul Garrett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; I. Guck- 
enheimer, Pittsburg, Pa.; Louis S. Haas, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Chas. Hellman, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. 
Herrmann, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. E. Hull, Peoria, Ill.; 
H. J. Kaltenbach, New York City; Carl EE. sb ritz; 
Cincinnati, O.; A. E. Reiners, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nat. 
E. Squibb, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; A: J. Sunstein, Pitts- 
‘burg, Pa.; Jos. Trainer, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. E. 
Wathen, Louisville, Ky.; Henry F. Westheimer, 
Baltimore, Md.; Morris F. Westheimer, Cincinnati, 
O.; Alfons Wile, New York City; E. W. Wilson, 
Pekin, Ill.; Samuel Woolner, Jr., Peoria, Ill.; Oliver 
F. Zinn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Board of Control appointed the following 
Executive Committee: J. Walter Freiberg, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, chairman; Geo, C. Dempsey, Boston, 
Mass.; R. E. Wathen, Louisville, Ky.; A. J. Sun- 


stein, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. H. Carstairs, Philadelphia, : 
Pa.; W. E. Hull, Peoria, Ill.; H. F, Cellarius, Cin- 


cinnati, O. 

In the opinion of a majority of those attending, it 
was the best and most interesting and all-round suc- 
cessful convention ever held by the Association. 
Seven hundred attended, all optimistic over the fu- 
ture of the industry. - 





Our Guess Is Bill Is Expiring 


[Savannah News.] 
Those who suggest that the alleged German peace 
move was inspired by Mr. Bryan, should first prove 
that Mr. Bryan is inspiring any longer at all. 
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HE Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, New York City, 

under the heading of “A- Teutonic Proposal,” runs the following 
editorial: 

Any American citizen may have an earnest belief that indulgence 
in stimulating beverages, however moderate, is neither wholesome nor harmless. 
He may believe that they are injurious, 
however®’ moderately taken, and that 
they are subject to so much abuse and 
the cause of so much injury and misery, 
that their production and sale for other 
than scientife or medicinal .purposes* 
should be prevented; and yet, if he is a 
reasonable ‘and tolerant person, with 
broad views of the furiction of govern- 
ment in a country professing to be 
democratic, he cannot favor such 2 
radical proceeding as imbedding' in the 
Constitution of the United States an 
absolute prohibition of ‘the manufac- 
ture, sale or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from, the United States and all terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
for beverage purposes.” 

A subject of the government may be 
an ardent believer in some special sys- 
tem of religious faith and regard it as 
the one means of salvation for the 
human race, and yet he will not at this 
stage of human progress make its ac- 
ceptance or submission to its dictates 
of worship obligatory, or prohibit in- 
dulgence in any other or the failure to 
have any at all. That would be a relic 
of medieval barbarism. 

Apart from its relation to personal 
freedom and individual rights, the 
amendment of the Federal Constitution 4 
proposed by the resolution of the Sen- 
ate at the special session of Congress 
and that just adopted by the House of 
Representatives, is a gross violation of the fundamental principle of our national 
Government. Its founders were desirous of keeping the power of self-government 
in the hands of the people as closely as possible, centralizing in the Federal 
system only that necessary for the common defense and general welfare of the 
nation formed by the several states. Nothing could be more a matter of personal 
rights, to be determined by the people through the local and state authorities 
instituted by themselves and controlled by them within their own jurisdic- 
tion, than their habits and practices in eating, drinking and clothing themselves. 
Establishing a central control or an absolute forbidding, would be char- 
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The New Prussianism. 





acteristic of a Teutonic autocracy in an imperial nation or a medieval intolerance 


in matters of religious belief and practice.: That there should be a serious 
proposal like that which has been adopted by the. two houses of Congress. by 
more than a two-thirds vote and with a nearly equal division of the two political 
parties, is an amazing exhibition of un-Americanism. It is not credil that 
these were in any large part really con 
scientious or patriotic votes. It is more 
likely that. they were determined by a 


partisan fear on both sides that the un- 
and i 





compromising intolerant proh 
tionists may hold the balance of power 
in some of the states not already prohi- 
bitionist in policy, as any one of them 
individually has a right to be under the 


control of its own people. 

If we were to admit the soundness of 
the prohibition doctrine or policy, we 
still ut it 


should emphatically tha 
should not be forced, by a vote of this 


say 
wide nation of forty-eight states by any 
kind of vote, upon any one of them a 
majority of whose people were not pre- 
pared for it by their own conviction of 
what was for their benefit. Other states 
could protect themselves in their own 


way by their constitutions and laws. 
They should have no power to forge 
their control upon the rest. Their people 
should be convinced and not compelled, 
persuaded and not forced, in a ‘matter 
like this. In any state under a demo- 
cratic system of government, where the 
people are supposed to educate them- 
and improve their condition by mutual 
effort, a matter of this kind 
brought closely home and administered 
by different communities for themselves 
and for their own benefit. In 
matter self-government should. prevail 
within the strictest limits. Under such 
—New York World. a principles. and 

could be developed to the best advantage. 

The really sound policy for dealing with a question affecting habits of the 
people like this, the educational method is the true one for reform and )im- 
provement; and to that far more attention should be given than ever has been 
in this country. There is no question about the harm done and the misery caused 
by the “drinking habit.” Churches and schools and families should do all in 
their power to overcome it, teaching intelligently and wisely the harm that comes 
of it and the advantage to be gained by its avoidance. There is science and 
reason to be appealed to as well as a moral sense and the sentiment of a true 
self-interest in life. A generation of sound reform teaching would accomplish 


should be 


such a 


system its practice 
























































far more good than prohibitive legislation and it 
would avert the great harm of Teutonizing our 
national Government. The stab at the Federal 
Constitution cannot be made effective without the 
ratification of thirty- six states, and it must be done 
within seven years, or it cannot reach the heart of 
the Republic. The time should be utilized in culti- 
vating a sound sentiment and promoting a wise 
policy as the most effective means of averting a 
deluded policy. 


Amendment Is Vicious 


That the prohibition amendment just passed by 
Congress is one of the most ill- advised, wrongly 
drawn-1p documents ever voted upon is the opinion 
of Prof. William Starr Myers, of Princeton, who 
discussed the amendment in his Current History 
lecture in the‘ musical hall of the Academy of Music 
last evening. Prof. Myers, who said he had. pro- 
nounced personal ideas on temperance, took issue 
with the prohibition amendment because it provides 
concurrent jurisdiction between state and the fed- 
eral government, and this, he said, is vicious; it is 
turning the clock backward, and does not make for 
national unity. 

“Tf prohibition is a national policy it should be en- 
forced by national authority,” he said, “The amend- 
ment as it now stands is bad tactics, bad politics and 
bad constitutional law.’—Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Political Trickery 

The political trickery involved in the attempt to 
beat popular will—the wishes of the majority—by 
putting over nation-wide prohibition through the 
alteration of the national Constitution is apparent 
at a glance. In such a scheme prohibition Idaho, 
with 400,000 population, counts for as much as New 
York, with 10,000,000 population, and prohibition 
Arizona, with 247,000 population, scores equally with 
Pennsylvania, with a population of 8,500,000. Three- 
fourths of the state may approve this amendment 
even though three-fourths of the people of the coun- 
try are opposed to any such sweeping annulment of 
what they regard as a‘ rightful personal privilege — 
Star, Baltimore, Md. 


Amendment Unneccessary 


We are very frank to say that we do not see the 
place of this measure in the Constitution. It is too 
much like an effort at the forcible reformation of 
the American public from without, rather than the 
more sound advancement of the individual and social 
conscience from within. Local option is now such 
a general rule that practically any locality can have 
prohibition by referendum, a statement of the direct 
wish of a majority of the citizens. Any state may 
enforce prohibition if the citizens so desire. And it 
is protected against a shipment of liquor from with- 
out by the so-called “bone dry” law, which even pro- 
hibits liquor advertising being carried into such 
states in the public prints —Newark, N. J., News. 


Opposed to Sumptuary Laws 


Former Governor Gillette, of California, discus- 
sing the passage of national prohibition, said: 

“Tt’s silly for us to talk about legislating for an- 
other generation. We cannot make the habits of 
the generations to come; we cannot tell them what 
they shall do, what they shall eat, what they shall 
drink, or what they shall wear. Sumptuary laws 
cannot be forced upon any free people. There are 
blue laws on the statute books of many of the New 
England States that are not enforced and cannot,be 
enforced, and fifty years from now, if by constitu- 
tional amendment the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic drinks is in effect, the people will not ob- 
serve the law, if they do not desire to.. It will be a 
dead letter just as the blue laws are.”—Washington 
Post. 
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that in this representative “democracy,” 


_ Congress of the United States has decided 


wherein an elder age there was a well-_ 


grounded belief that “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” It is all right for 500,000 citizens of 
Delaware to dictate to 10,000,000 citizens in New 
York what they shall eat and what they shall drink 
and wherewithal they may. be clothed. The old- 
fashioned notion that we are “an indissoluble union 
of indestructable states” under the Constitution no 
longer obtains at Washington. To take out of the 
hands -of the state authorities its police powers and 
confer them upon the federal government is equiva- 
lent to an obliteration of state lines. If it may be 
done to restrict the traffic in drink it may be done to 
inhibit the use of particular foods, and it may be 
done, after the model of England of the sixteenth 
century, to prescribe the dress of the common people. 

The Senate has met the House’s modification of 
its own joint resolution, and the question is already 
up to the several State Legislatures. Should three- 


years, then, at a date definitely fixed, it will be 
lawful to manufacture, to import, to export, to sel 


Even beer and light wines are not excepted. 

And in fastening this sumptuary law oan ae 
people no pretense hag been made, or will be made, i 
that the voice of the majority is heard. | ‘Delaware, i 
as has been cited, will have an equal voice with New 
York, Nevada, with a population of less than one 
hundred thousand, will offset Pennsylvania with : 
population of nearly eight millions, 

Twenty states can be named, the combined te 
strength of which does not equal the voting strength 
of New York, and these states, through their Legis- 
latures, will cast twenty votes on the prohibition 
amendment to New York’s one The glaring in- Se 
justice of the proposition should condemn it, to say : 
nothing of the fact that it is subversive of the very — 
Constitution which the fanatics seek to amend— | 
Morning Telegraph, New York City, Dec. 19, 1917. by 


Te ee 


Joe Miller’s Amendment 


How far will the amendment interfere with the 
right of a state to local self-government? Suppose 
a state that has ratified the prohibition amendment 
should reverse that action. Would the old rule 
stand that “ratification is final, while rejection is 
not?” Can a prohibition legislature of a decade or 
a score of years ago bind a state today or tomorrow 
that may elect a “wet” legislature? To tell the truth, 
the prohibition amendment and resolution are, as the 
Globe Democrat says, drawn with “defects” that “re- 
flect on the capacity or the sincerity of the framers 
of the proposed amendment. The action is full of 
what look like “jokers.” But libertarians should 
not pin too much or too strong hope upon constitu- 
tional lawyers. They should work againnst prohibi- 
tion in whatever state proposed because it is tyran- 
nical, because it is false economy, because it is false 
ethics in that it places the individual’s control in a 
personal matter outside of himself, because it block- 
ades escape from the malady of inhibitions upon 
thought and imagination. The only kind of prohi- 
bition that is right or tolerable is the prohibition 
the individual imposes on himself, For the rest— 
freedom with responsibility—Reedy’s Mirror, Dec. 
12, 1917. 


Who'll Answer This? 


Will some Prohibitionist supply us with the 
names of six men of the first class in the entire 
history of the world that have been total abstainers? 
If six cannot be produced, will they produce three, 
and if not three, will they produce one? We never 
heard of him. 

You can, of course, quote plenty of men who con- 
centrated their minds on money and ice water and 
made a money success, and plenty of estimable char- 
acters living on ice water that never did anything 
much except to be estimable. 
worthy water drinkers do not count among the im- 
portant men of the world and its history. Which 
are the total abstainers in the world’s list of great, 
men?—Washington, D. C., Times. 


Keen on Trying the Impossible 
[Philadelphia Evening Ledger.] 
Has Mr. Bryan forgotten the old saying, that you 
can lead a donkey to water but you can’t make him 
drink? 


. A Crool Blow 


Heaven is going to prove an awful disappointment 
to the professional agitator when he discovers that 
they do not hold a yearly wet and dry election up 
there —“Luke McLuke,” in Cincinnati Enquirer. 


But such praise- 


State Rights Ignored 


Congress is certainly moving at a rapid gait in ’ 
this matter—more rapid than common sense and the 
examples of past experience warrant. It ignores y 
the force of longstanding habits, rooted in a well- 
nigh universal demand for some kind of stearate | 
and it as flatly ignores the capacity of state prohibi- 
tion to serve the wants of communities where ex- 
treme legislation in the matter is supported by, public Rt 
sentiment. In all seriousness Congress proposes tov: Y 
make New York, Chicago and other cosmopolitan hs 
centers “bone dry.” Neither regard for temperance i 
nor respect for the’sovereign law of the land is en-— 
hanced by such extremism, mate ‘SS; re 
Mass. 


ab 


Democracy in? Danger : ij 


Our Constitution is a definite declaration of pow- 
ers and principles, elastic only to the extent. that 
rational interpretation can be predicated of ‘its, 
clauses. If we put prohibition in the Constitution, 
majority will can) never get it out again. AThis"4 
may seem a good thing to proponents of the ‘meas-— ' 
uré, but it is very dangerous in a democracy to bind is 
too tightly the will of a majority. i eres cae 

We hope that this amendment will be detente a 
We regret that it has been initiated, because it Pisin 
sure to bring into our politics an interest we would A 
prefer not to have in our politics. State legislation 
should deal with this problema eo N. 


Times. 


Lyman Abbott's s Opinion 


about the “dry” 
into the State Legislatures’ 
replied: 


amendment Congress ioe ee ya 


pocket. Dr. Abbo 


replied, Site thoneht national prohibition ‘wot id - 
win the war, I should be in favor of it. But I do 
not think national Prohibition can be carried thre 
in time to have any effect on the Wars ; 
“The action Congress has already taken gives 
President power to do nearly all that can be don 
to make the prosecution of the war more. efficient 
The power which the President and Congress 
possess is sufficient, right now, to bring about. abso- 
lute Prohibition—certainly all the Baie pees needed 
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North C 


HE Anti-Saloon League, by arguing to 

Congressmen that, regardless of. their 

personal opinions, they should give the 

states an opportunity to vote for or 
against a National Prohibition Amendment to our 
Federal Constitution, succeeded this week in getting 
enough votes to pass their amendment, and it is now 
“up to the States.” 

We believe that North Carolina should turn this 
amendment down—and turn it down hard. 

The question is not one of liquor at all. It is 
simply a question of State’s rights—or whether local 
self-government should be abolished in this Nation 
or not. 

The question is whether North Carolina —which 
is “dry” by exercise of its primal right of local self- 
government—shall take part “in coercittg and dic- 
tating to “wet” states the abandonment of their 
fundamental and hitherto unquestioned right to 
decide for themselves what they shall drink—wine, 
beer, whiskey—all or none. 

We believe our forefathers, when they met with 
the representatives of the other 12 sovereign and 
independent states at Philadelphia in 1787, and, 
mainly for the purposes of mutual defense against 
foreign aggression and to provide for commerce 
between themselves, erected a charter for this 
nation—unique in its form of government and unlike 
any other nation in the world, they never for one 
moment contemplated that the very unique principle 
upon which it was founded would ever be surren- 
dered or abandoned. 

This unique principle was the retention by each 
state of certain powers, privileges and institutions 
which they did not surrender to the federal govern- 
ment and would have rebelled against surrendering: 


THE OTHER SIDE 


They were to retain these powers and privileges 
forever. 

Chief among these was the grand right of local 
self-government. 

Our great American Union of States has this 
grand principle for its bedrock. 

North Carolina became saloonless—by vote of its 
pecple. It is a Sahara of dryness, by vote of its 
legislature. 

No one questions North Carolina’s right to be 
“dry,” if it so desires. And it can, under the 
present U. S. Constitution, if it should so vote, 
again become wet. 

But the Northern States, with their millions of 
temperate drinkers, seriously object to North Caro- 
lina and other “dry” states attempting to dictate to 
them a Sahara of dryness, which they do not want. 

It is none of our!business whether New York 
drinks or not. 

We are opposed to this amendment, not only be- 
cause it is vicious in principle, but because it has 
dynamite in it—and is liable to react in a disastrous 
way to the South. North Carolina is a Southern 
State. 

The Washington Times put it squarely up to the 
South, when it said: 

“Tet Southerners remember,” said the Times, 
“That if it is just and wise to apply to white work- 
men of the North conditions that they impose upon 
negro labor in the South, they will have no right to 
complain if later on an energetic Republican decides 
to impose upon them, the white Democrats of the 
South, notions regarding the ballot-box and. the 
right of every man to vote as he pleases that 
prevail in the North.” 











Did Congress 


i Bagg passing by the House of Representatives 


of the proposal for a prohibition amendment 
to the National Constitution was not un- 
expected. 

Rather, one may say, it was expected. It had 
become evident that Congress was inclined to go 
through the process known as “passing the buck” 
to the State Legislatures in this politically ticklish 
question. 

‘The real battleground of national prohibition will 
be in the legislatures of the pivotal states which 
have not yet committed themselves to prohibition. 

’ Popular sentiment in some of these states is more 
or less evidently against prohibition as such. 

In not a few states there is a strong sentiment 
which holds that liquor laws and regulations belong 
jin the category of things which the states should 
be allowed to settle for themselves, or without fed- 
eral interference—and that sentiment may work 
strongly against ratification. 

Other states are doubtful, and in them no doubt 
the campaigning forces for and against will concen- 
trate themselves. 

It is not improbable that some of the twenty-seven 
states whose laws have put them in the dry column, 
and are already protected by the Webb-Kenyon law 
against importation from other states, will be satis- 
fied to let well enough alone, and will balk at the 
notion of applying to other states that federal inter- 
ference to which they objected when they supported 
the Webb-Kenyon law. 

What the proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
poses to abolish is the liquor traffic—the “manufac- 
ture, sale or importation of intoxicating liquor.” 
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“Pass The 





But it is the traffic that would come under the 
ban, the commercial manufacture. 

The amendment does not propose the human im- 
possibility of imposing total abstinence upon the 
nation. 

There is no easier process than distillation, and for 
private use it is not forbidden. 

Nor is home brewing; and with the abolition of 
commercial brewing we should be likely to revert to 
the old-time primitive days and ways. when the 
“home brewed” ale and beer was a staple item in the 
domestic economy. 

Practically the question is put up to the state where 
it belongs, and our impression is that even some of 
the dry states, which have applied coercion to minor- 
ities of their own people, will be chary about apply- 
ing coercion to majorities in other states—The Mu- 
waukee Sentinel, Dec. 19, 1917. 


Another Think Coming 


[New York Morning Telegraph.] 

Elihu Root said democracy was organized self- 
control. Southern members of Congress hypo- 
critically yelling for prohibition, probably think 
they’re proving it. 





Don’t, Our Lips are Chapped 


[Philadelphia Ledger.] 
It will be observed that William Jennings Bryan 
is campaigning for the President with a self-sacri- 
ficing energy which leave no doubt of his devotion. 















































































arolina Paper Fears Black Reign in the South 


This amendment, the Times says, within ten years 
will do to the Congressmen from the South what 
the Anti-Saloon League threatened—put them politi- 
cally out of business. 

“And the Anti-Saloon League, gentlemen,” the 
Times concludes, “financed by Northern money, will 
be the first to applaud.” 


What does this mean? 


It means that there is already one amendment 
in the U. S. Constitution, which invades State’s 
rights to this extent, that no State shall deprive 
the citizen of his vote on account of color. 
That amendment is already there, and it will take 
a vote of two-thirds of the States to change it, 
whereas the Southern States are not one-third 
ot the American Union of 48 States. 

That Amendment gives to Congress the power 
to force upon the South a vote for the negro— 
and a revival of the dangerous color question. If 
enforced, it would give South Carolina a negro 
government from top to bottom. 


The North—which is wet—may and probably 
would, in revenge, assisted by the woman-voting 
dry Republican States of the West, force upon 
the South, a law that would put the negro in 
power. 


Again we say—better abridge no further the local 
self-government of the individual states. 


We believe that North Carolina, one of the wisest 
and most conservative of the American States, will 
stick to the old landmarks, leave its sister states to 
settle their own local questions, and turn down the 
proposed amendment!—From the Highlander, Shelby, 
N. C., December 22, 1917. 








Dr. Parks and Prohibition 


To the Editor of The Churchman: 

I wish to support Dr. Parks in his views relating 
to alcohol and prohibition. 1 am confident, from a 
long and varied medical experience, that it is un- 
wise to interdict the use of alcohol in time of illness. 
I am also convinced that a moderate amount of 
wine, or beer, is often essential to health to persons 
as they grow old. Wine—good wine—is indeed 
frequently the oil of old age and should not be 
denied by any narrow partisanship. 

Many among the famous practitioners of late date 
would endorse my position and the actual Nestor 
of our profession is unqualifiedly of this opinion. 
The fact that there are some among prominetit 
medical men of our day who uphold prohibition is, 
to.me, lamentable and irrational. I infer they have 
not had that experience at the bedside in time of 
severe, or imminent illness, which would suffice to 
change their faith. It is aside the mark to cite a 
distinguished surgeon like Dr. Mayo, 
equally distinguished physician like Dr. J acobi affirms 
just the contrary. 

The great surgeon thinks he knows; the great 
physician is sure of it. The one deals practically all 
the time with the knife, or mechanical things; the 
other watches day by. day, year by year, what the 
patient’s vital organs most require in time of great- 
est need. 

When one has many times seen life restored by 
good brandy, or whiskey, in diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and, above all, pneumonia, he fails absolutely 
to endorse an obsession of the times. 

O tempora! O Mores!. 

BeEvertEY Rosinson, M. D. 
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Editors Rebuke “Drys” for “Picketing” 


S Tue Orner Sipe goes to press, Represent- 
Randall, of California, is about to 
Congress to investigate General 
to determine by what right he 
permits the to use liquor during *emer- 
gencies, such as going “over the top,” when they 
are cold and nervous and need a stimulant. Mr. 
Randall and other “stay-at-homes” cannot see why 
an American soldier needs stimulation at times when 
superhuman effort is necessary to beat the marvelous 
Hun fighting machine; they forget that American 
soldiers drank whisky during the Revolutionary, the 
Civil and the Spanish- -American Wars—and won. 
They do not want to remember. 

Editors of great newspapers join with the majority 
of patriotic citizens in condemning the pack of Pro- 
hibitionists who held up preparations for war until 
they had inserted a clause in the Food Bill pro- 
hibiting the making of whisky during the war, and 
who are now trying to hamper Pershing. Henry 
Watterson, in the Louisville Cowrier-Journal, 
claims: 

Reports that General Pershing has issued an 
order allowing American soldiers in France to use 
beer and light wines have, it appears, excited Con- 
gressman Randall, Prohibitionist, of California. He 
announces that he will introduce a resolution the 
first day Congress meets calling upon the President 
for information as to the authority under which 
General Pershing acted. 

“The use of beer and light wines is clearly pro- 
hibited under the army act,” says Mr. Randall, 


ative 
ask 

Pershing, 
“Sammies” 


ex- 


“which specifically declares that no alcoholic liquor 


shall be sold to any man wearing the United States 
uniform, nor given to him as a gift,” and then he 
proceeds oraculary to observe: “General Pershing 
has issued an order which violates the laws of his 
country. It seems to me that no matter how broad 
his authority He should make his orders conform to 
the law of the country he is serving, no matter if he 
is in a foreign land where customs and laws are 
_ différent from the customs and laws of the United 
States.” 

Ignorance and indiscrimination are the key-notes 
of the prohibition mind. It makes no distinctions 
between a glass of wine and a glass of grog, a mug 
of beer and a jug of whisky. The average “poli- 
tician “follows the crowd.” This California hay- 
seed may be a fanatic—needing a straight jacket— 
or a slick rascal—deserving stripes—but in either 
event he illustrates the Congressional trend toward 
the deluge of moral values. That conditions 

-mean nothing to his befuddled understanding 
shows him morally a poor dog of a demagog 
who ought to be taken by the hair of his head 
and the seat of his breeches and tumbled into the 
Belgium trenches, and, willy-nilly, compelled to 
fight. 

The Chicago Nee ad under the title, “Interfering 
With Pershing,” adds: 

E. C. Dinwiddie, chairman of the National Tem- 
perance Legislative Bureau of the Anti-Saloon 
League, says that the League will fight General 
Pershing’s order which forbids the soldiers to drink 
liquor, but which permits the drinking of wines and 
beer of very low alcoholic percentage. 

General Pershing has charge of the physical wel- 
fare and to some extent of the morals of a large 
body of American men who are preparing to risk 
or lose their lives for the United States. Their 
undertaking demands that their physical condition 
be as nearly perfect as it can be made and their 
habits are regulated to conserve their physical con- 
dition. 


If morals were entirely aside from consideration 
the army head responsible for the success or failure 
of the men as elements in the machine with which 
he works would see to it that they were controlled 
by wise regulations. 


The announcement of the chairman of the 
Prohibition Legislative Bureau at Washington 
puts prohibition in its most exasperating terms, 
gives it the aspect of small minded meddlesome- 
ness, and in doing so increases the protest against 
he control of personal habit by such custodians. 
It is unspeakably petty for anybody of profes- 
sional propagandists safely protected in the 
United States to beat a tattoo on their dogmas 
and try to interfere with the work of a man who 
is giving practical consideration to conditions in 
which American soldiers are working in France 
and endeavoring to produce results which will be 
effective in so great a struggle. 


staff-correspondent~in France for 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, describes at first-hand 
conditions with the Allies. He writes: 

If there is a better organization in the field of 
war than that of the British I have yet to see it— 
and I was with the German army when tthe German 
was’ at the top of his stride. Everything on the 
Brjtish front moves like clockwork. Hot food gets 


Herbert Corey, 


More Army Wine 


—Official French Photo from Edmond Ratisbonne, New 


York City: 
Familiar Scene in France. Wine for 


French, English and American Troops 





to the man in the front trench at the hour appointed. 
The guns are served with shell, no matter how the 
Boche may rage. One is checked in and checked 
out of the “forward area” and-of the area behind 
as though one were a bale of goods. 

In the matter of food, it may be we shall have 
nothing to learn from the Briton, although his is 
notoriously the best fed army in the field. Compar- 
isons are impossible at present, because we have been 
obliged to buy what food we need to supplement 
what we are bringing over and that has resulted in 
occasional unevennesses. Americans are excellently 
fed, however. There is a collateral line along which 
we may run against a national prejudice. This is 
the rum line. 


/ 
“Your men cannot do without rum during the 
winter,” is-the belief of every officer I have talked 


with. 


American officers of experience feel the same 
way, but “Rum” to the American ear brings a picture 
to the American eye of a buck private heaving and 
tossing under the combined weight of the village 


“The exposure will be too much for them.” 


> 


: J > 
constabulary, That does not happen in the British “a 
line. The sale of hard liquor to soldiers in the 
active area, is rigidly restricted—the unwary seller 
is restricted out of business—but during the cold — 
weather Mr. Atkins lines up at frosty eve and gets 
his tot of rum. A “tot,” by the way, is a tablespoon- 
ful. If the weather is very bad he gets two tots. 
That does not lead him to break into rousing glee. * 
In the summer he drinks tea. 


- 
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Can’t Even Drink In Your Home 


“WasuincTon, Dec. 10.—With a decision uphold- 
ing the Idaho Prohibition Law, the. United States 


. Supreme Court gave an opinion today which may be 


one of the most far-reaching victories for “bone 
dry” conditions yet récorded. 

It was held that a citizen has no constitutional 
right to possess liquors for his personal use if a 
State wishes to forbid it. ; 

Justice McReynolds, who gave the court’ s opinion, 
held that a state “has power absolutely to prohibit 
‘manufacture, gift, purchase, sale or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within its borders without 
violating the Constitution.” : 


“We further think,” he added, “it clearly fol- “ee 


lows from our numerous desatons upholding 
Prohibition legiglation, that the right to hold 
intoxicating liquors for personal use is not one 
of those fundamental privileges of a citizen of — 
the United States which no State may. abridge- 


“A contrary view “would be incompatible with the 


undoubted power to prevent manufacture, gift, sale, Sa 


purchase or transportation of such articles—the 
only feasible way of getting them. An assured 
right of possession would necessarily imply some 
adequate method to obtain not subject to destruc- 
tion at the will of the state.” 
Constitutionality of the North Carolina liquor 
law, requiring railroads and express companies to 
keep for public inspection records showing liquor _ 
shipments received in the state, was upheld by the © ae 
Supreme Court today—New York World. vipa 


More Prohibition 


A dispatch from Omaha, Neb., to the Dayton (O. yh 
Daily News, says: 
Whether American soldiers in-France should de- 


pend on their French and English-comrades for fee a . 


cigarettes has caused a controversy between local 


‘4 


Red Cross workers and members of the Women’s <2 


Christian Temperance Union. The latter are un- 
alterably opposed to placing cigarette papers in i 


fort kits sent to private soldiers by the local Red 8 


Cross. tht 
But the sentiment seems about evenly divided: By 
While the W. C. T. U. members have expressed 
themselves against sending the papers to the soldiers, — 
leading women of the city have taken a stand with & 
the Red, Cross workers, saying that “it is utter ae 
foolishness to attempt to deny the men fighting on ~ 
the field and in wet, cold trenches the comfort of 
cigarettes. Consequently the Red Cross workers 3 
announced they would continue to send the “makin’s” 
to the soldiers, regardless of “utterly foolish pro- — 
tests.” ie 
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KANSAS GENEROSITY. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 


Leavenworth, Kas.—(Special)—A ee 
policeman went to church one day. It was the first 
time in his life he had ever attended services, and 
when they passed the plate ae officer displayed his 
star. 
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**THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions , 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are’ endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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LET THE PEOPLE RULE 


ie. has passed the National Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution, which means that after the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States—36 in all—have concurred in it, it becomes the 
law of the land, and liquor in every form is banished. The People of 
the States have no voice whatever in the matter. In case the Legisla- 
tures of 36 States fail to ratify the amendment within seven years, it 
dies automatically. 

We believe it will take more than seven years, perhaps seventy 
years, if ever, to accomplish this unjust piece of legislation. _When 
the Legislature of a State like Arizona, representing a population of 
some 250,000, has as much to say on the subject as the Legislature of 
the great State of New York, representing 10,000,000 population, the 
injustice of the movement becomes apparent. 

The only way to decide the matter fairly and squarely for all is to 
submit it to a vote of the people at a Presidential election, as the Sacra- 
mento Bee suggests, for, as the Bee adds: ‘If nation-wide prohibition is 
the will of the majority, no fair-minded man could object to a decision 
thereon by a vote of All the People.” 


The proposed National Constitutional Amendment, TAKING 
FROM THE PEOPLE THE RIGHT TO VOTE on the question, 
and giving the privilege to the Legislatures, that may be beset 
with all mariner of temptations, is an un-American act, and de- 
serves to be denounced in unmeasured terms.—Byron, Cal., Times, 
December 21, 1917. 


Set 


PROHIBITION BY REVOLUTION 


F ite Democratic party is’ going to have trouble explaining the fact 


that in the House. of Representatives more Democrats than Re- 
publicans voted on the prohibition amendment to! end local self-govern- 
ment. By this enterprise it is seriously proposed, for the first time in 
our history, to put the personal liberty of the citizen under the mastery 
of centralized authority and without an appeal to the people in any 


_ instance. 


Heretofore, with such questions left to the states, where the found- 
ers of the republic wisely placed them, prohibition has not been applied 
even to a township or village except as majorities so decreed. In the 
present movement it is contemplated, that by legislative action alone 36 
states, having less than one-half of the population, may force upon the 
majority population of the other 12 restrictions of individual rights as 


_ objectionable as they are tyrannical. 


The two-thirds vote by which Senate and House have ‘proposed 


- the amendment was gained by a bullying and, intriguing lobby better 


“supplied with money than with scruples. 


It is now the plan of this 
lobby to transfer its activities to the State Legislatures, where by like 
methods it hopes without an appeal to the, ballot-box to deprive the 
American people of home rule. 

If the authors of the proposed revolution in our form of govern- 
ment think that by introducing the novel provision that Congress and 


“the states are to have concurrent power to enforce the article they have 


glossed over the iniquity of their project, they are mistaken. There is 
nothing but mischief in such a makeshift. To the usurpation which 
they have contrived they have added the certainty, if successful, of 
confusion and strife not only over the law itself, but its application.— 
New York World, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


. AN ANTI-WAR MEASURE 


HE protest of Representative McArthur from the dry State of 

Oregon on the ground, that the fight over the amendment would 
divide the people into hostile camps and distract their attention from 
war activities was a sound’and potent argument against throwing this 
bone of contention among the States: 

“To inject a question, such as national prohibition, will not tend 
to solidify the people of the-country in support of a common cause, but 
will so upset business, economic and political conditions, that the war 
will become of secondary importance in the minds of millions of people.” 

If this amendment is approved by Congress and sent to the states 
for approval or rejection, the question of standing by the administration 
and supporting the war will become secondary in the minds of several 
million radical prohibitionists and extreme anti-prohibitionists when 
next year’s elections:are held. The general fitness test of loyalty to 
the government will be lost sight of in the“campaigns that will hinge 
on the attitude of candidates on the question of prohibition. 


The amendment is not a war measure because at least three 
years and possibly seven will be required to settle it. It is an anti- 
war measure because the fight will take place during the period of 
the war and will seriously interrupt national unity in war work and 
war measures. ; It will divert vast sums of money to the pro and 
anti propagandas and campaigns which ought to be expended in the 
support of the war. 


Congress has adopted ample legislation for the control of the manu- 
facture of liquor during the war. : Whiskey-making has been prohibited 
and the manufacture of beer and wine may be suspended and their 
alcoholic contents regulated by the President. 

The battle may be futile. It is hardly likely that 36 states will 
agree to control:all the states in the matter of liquor. The question of 
the right of each state to govern the conduct of its own citizens in the 
use of liquor, which does not arise'in state campaigns for prohibtion, 
will appeal to many voters, particularly in the dry South. 


If the amendment should be adopted its enforcement would 
require an army of United States officers and heavy appropriations 
by Congress.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Let 


LEGISLATURES AND THE PEOPLE’S WILL 
R. WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York, is wroth with Senator Calder, who 

has had the indiscretion to propose a popular referendum in this state 
on prohibition before the Legislature acts on the Federal amefidment. 
The proposed referendum is “a scheme of the liquor interests,” cries Mr. 
Anderson. Everything is a scheme of the liquor interests that is not 
consonant with the desires and plans of our tolerant and patient friends, 
the professional prohibitionists. 

No Legislature should act upon the prohibition amendment without 
a clear mandate from the voters. Mr. Anderson is conceivably dis- 
trustful of the results of a popular referendum on the subject. Well, 
there can at least be one in every legislative district. Almost all the 
states will elect Legislatures next year. The Legislatures of six states 
blessed with annual sessions will meet in 1918, and there will be five 
biennial sessions. Tennessee and Florida have a wise constitutional 
provision prohibiting a Legislature from ratifying a Federal Constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by Congress after the election of that Legis- 
lature. Forty-six states more need that protection against misjudgment 
of, or falsification of, or gtiessing at the will of the majority. A change 
for all time of the fundamental law is not lightly to be assented to.— 
New York Times. . 4% 
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WILL SUPREME COURT DECIDE? 
N proposing a measure of such far-reaching consequences, conflicting 
as it does with the police powers of the States and entering domestic 
life of the individual citizen, Congress has entered a new and uncharted 
sea of political experimentation. Nothing in the Federal Constitution 
indicates that Congress possesses any such power as it has undertaken 
to exercise. 
If the battle goes to the last round the referee will be the Supreme 
Court of the United States—Boston, Mass., Globe. 
& & & 
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“The monstrous principle of Prohibition is far more danger- 
ous than any single interference with liberty—JOoHN STUART 
MIiLLs. 

ROHIBITION is Prussianism. The Anti-Saloon League is its 
“Mailed Fist’; its spirit is one of frightfulness, for there is no 
violation of liberty and freedom which Prohibition and Prussianism 
would not justify. This “Mailed Fist” is today at the throats of our 
legislators dethanding laws to “kulturize” the American people—com- 
pelling them to right, their idea of right aiding the enemy by 
starting a civil war at home between the Wets and Drys. Down with 
Prussianizing Uncle Sam.—_W omen Liberty Defenders, Chicago. 






















Would Be One Sure Result of National Prohibition pee. 


ROHIBITION “does not prohibit in this 

country, and it will be more difficult to 

enforce it when nobody is financially inter- 

ested in suppressing illicit manufacture and 
sale under national prohibition. 'The arguments 
against prohibition outweigh those in its favor, but 
sentiment and sense of wrong entertained by many 
have proved too strong for logic. 

As soon as the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages are prohibited excise officers will 
receive no “tips” from the trade. It is a notorious 
fact that revenue officers and secret service detec- 
tives never find out anything about illicit distilling. 
They get information from two sources. One is 
from men who have quarreled with the “moon- 
shiners” or are trying to blackmail them. 

The other’ and most important source is the 
licensed liquor trade. When a distiller or whole- 
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Strength. ‘These are: 


it is merely a Symptom. 


evils. 


of liquor, conducted by 


worthy cause of temperance. 
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them for their own use. 


PITTI SILL LULL LLL SAPLLeLoL 
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1. The belief that evils resulting from the excessive use of 
liquor can be cured by, prohibitory ‘laws. . 

2. The superficial thinking 
Coincident, and blames liquor drinking for conditions of which 

3. The Cowardice of weaklings who want the govern- 
ment to protect them against their own lack of Self-Control. 
ileged Interests that wish the 
people to believe that liquor drinking is responsible for poverty, 
ignorance, long hours, low wages, 


4. The attitude of Priv 


5. The widespread systematic campaign of misleading and 
invented statistics, and gross exaggeration of the injurious effects 
Professional Reformers. 

6. Ambition of Politicians for Power and Profit, through 
agitation of the liquor question. 


The Anti-Saloon League has an Annual Income of about $2,500,000. 
Where does this enormous campaign fund come from! 
A part from misguided people- who think that they are furthering the 


eged Interests that are trying to 
divert public attention from unjust economic conditions by raising the 
false issue of suppressing the liquor trafic. 

The advocates of prohibition ha 
Deliberate Misrepresentations, an 

They dare not tell the people the truth as to the failure of prohibi- 
tory legislation to Diminish Drinking. 

Nor do they dare to enact laws forbidding the Use of liquor. 

All that they do is to prohibit its Manufacture and Sale. 

Why is not the “Use” of liquor prohibited? 

Because a law for that purpose Could Not Possibly Be Enforced, 
owing to the ease with which those desiring liquors could manufacture 


The greater part from the Privil 


ve manufactured public sentiment by 
d Unfounded Assertions. - 


Why do not newspaper editors expose the fallacies of prohibition? 
dolent to study the problem, or because 
they are afraid to criticise the powerful interests that are using prohibi- 
tion as a means of side-tracking the movement for Social Justice. 
(Official Publication of the Central Federated Union of Greater New York and Vicinity.) 


Either because they are too in 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
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saler finds sales falling off in some locality he sends 
an expert into the field. The expert can tell the 
difference between “moonshine” whiskey and regu- 
lar goods at the first sniff. This information is 
turned over to the revenue officers and they do the 
rest. When the licensed trade has to pay’ a tax 


‘amounting to several times the cost of making 


whiskey it must keep “moonshining” in check or go 
out of business. As soon as national prohibition 
puts the liquor trade out of business “moonshining” 
will become safer and more profitable. Illicit stills 
will be run in large cities, as well as in the Ten- 
nessee mountains, and the city stills will turn out 
hogsheads of spirits while the mountaineers make 
bottles of it. Those who understand the business 
and the people know that the country can easily be 
flooded with illicit spirits once the instinct of self- 
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What Is Behind Prohibition? 


To understand prohibition we must know what are the Sources of its 


COIL 


that confuses Cause with 


child labor, and other social 
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tained in trunks which have been gathered 


preservation ceases to animate the old licensed 


manufacturers and dealers. ite 
_ Human nature musf*be taken into account. Eve 


Wh 


the most ardent prohibitionists will not give infor- 


mation. Any decent American+who sees burglar 
break into a bank will voluntarily do all he can 
arrest and convict them, but the same good citizen 


will not inform on a man who violates the prohibi- . 
tion law, because that is regarded as work for a ~ 


sneak or a paid officer of the law. This explains 


the difficulty of enforcing sumptuary laws. pea 
Facts may be cited to infinity to prove that prohi- 
bition will not work well.in this country, but cold 


facts will not save the liquor trade from the hot 
wrath of those who see or read of outrages com- 


mitted in low groggeries licensed to sell liquor. 


| 
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Let a story of.a wood alcohol murder in an East x 


Side grog shop appear in the morning papers on 


the day the vote on the prohibition amendment is 


personal equation. i be 
It is useless to argue about the vested rights of 


the manufacturers and venders of alcoholic liquors. — 
Prohibitionists say that the liquor trade has no- 

vested rights, and majorities rule in this country. ‘et 
“If national prohibition is adopted no compensation _ 


will be paid, no matter how just the claims may be. © 


It is true that the dominant races and nations of the 


world have always drunk liquor in some form, and © 
that the most distinguished physicians say that mod- 
erate use of it is not injurious; but one wood alco- 


- taken and the state of New York will figure in the eA 

dry column. This is not reasonable, but it is human | 

‘nature, and the liquor trade is now up against the — 
+ ¥ ee of 


hol murder outweighs all such” arguments: when 


voters mark their ballots. The liquor trade is being 


destroyed by a few unworthy members,. and.it), 


must throw them overboard to save itself—New 


York Commercial. 


Plenty of Liquor ie ia) 
There’s plenty of whiskey in Prohibition Portland. 

Listen to the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian: 4 rite 
“Yo, ho, ho, and a bottle of rum.” Tigre 
Not ‘one bottle, but lots of ’em; 


tas 
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something over 


200 of them, to be exact. Whiskey of all grades— 
good, bad and indifferent; booze of amber color - 
sealed with the Government’s bond of approval; 


booze of sickly hue, showing unmistakable sign i 
dilution; booze of dark, forbidding color, holding a 
“kick” like an army mule; this is the stuff which 
found its stimulated way into a city sewer yesterday 
in a wholesale bottle-breaking contest carried on by 
Sheriff Hurlburt and his deputies. 
Something over 200 quarts of liquor were 
stroyed yesterday by Sheriff Hulburt by orders 
court. It was liquor which had been confiscated 
ing the past month in running down bootlegge 
Multnomah County. Most of the liquor ¥ 
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But She'll Outtalk Him 
[Washington Herald.] A 
“The woman Billy Sunday” is evangelizin: 
Kansas. That’s what she calls herself anyway. 
no lady can live up to the description im i = ‘ 
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Or Even Near It 


: [Cincinnati Times-Star.J | ‘ vat 
Bill Bryan is going to’ have an awful time getti 


whe 


that Democratic donkey ‘to the trough of pio 
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ONCERNING national prohibition the New 
York Times says: 
An entirely new, a startling proposal is 
contained in the New Section 2 of the 
proposed amendment: 

“The Congress and the several states shall have 
concurrent power to enforce the article by appro- 
priate legislation.” 

Calmly as an old-fashioned New England Legis- 
lature used to pass an Act for the Protection of 
Alewives the Judiciary Committee of the House pur- 


_ poses to create forty-nine nations, to strip the United 


States of its sovereignty, to make it the forty-ninth 
in a collection of states, independently and in con- 
junction with the Congress, according to their sweet 
will and pleasure, enforcing this precious amend- 
ment. “All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States.” For 
the benefit of the budding amendment, legislative 
powers for a particular purpose are vested in a 
Congress of the United States and in the Legisla- 


*% 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Dry Amendment Threatens Sovereignty of United States 


tures of forty-eight states. Section 1 of Article 1, 
needs amendment. Article X, ‘““The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States, are reserved to the states, 
respectively, or to the people,” seems to need revision 
in the light of the new amendment, which delegates 
to the states, divides among them, yet retains its un- 
divided forty-ninth of, a power delegated to it by the 
Constitution. We put the reserved fraction at one 
forty-ninth, but the grant of concurrent power to 


~ legislate appropriately seems to imply, if concurrent 


legislation is like concurrent jurisdiction, that if the 
State Legislatures habitually use their power to en- 
force the amendment they will exercise it exclusively. 
Either the United States will have resigned in prac- 
tice, or it will exercise only a fraction of power 
which in,any case it has no right to part with under 
the Constitution. 

What’ is concurrent legislation? The federal 
powers and the state powers are exclusive, barring 
the “twilight zone.” On a subject on which a state 
has the power: to legislate until Congress legislates, 


the state law, when Congress does legislate, is either 
over-ridden, or is valid only in so far as it is not 
inconsistent with the federal law. 

The most fantastic dreams of constitution-tinker- 
ers hever imagine any .Witches’ Night of imnova- 
tion like this. The United States abdicates sover- 
eignty. It sets up forty-nine co-equal powers, forty- 
nine concurrent—or dissenting—confederate authori- 
ties to enforce an amendment for whose execution 
the drys on the House Judiciary Committee may 
have thought that Congress might show no intem- 
perate zeal. 

The interstate, the state-federal bickerings and 
collisions, the clash of courts, the inequalities and 
injustices which this curious scheme implies and in- 
volves, are obvious. Not for its inevitable sequela, 
but, for its essential folly, is it most to be repre- 
hended: So far as it goes, and for the august ne- 
cessities of prohibition, it denationalizes the nation. 
It deposes the United States and scatters the su- 
premacy of its government. 









Both Should 


LCOHOL has been put out of commission; 

tobacco should go—and why’ not sugar? 

I see that we of Colorado cannot buy 

more than fifty cents’ worth of sugar at 

a time, and Ohio folk can buy only a quarter’s worth 

at atime, Is not such prohibition childish, when the 

candy factories are sending out their tooth and 

health-destroying products without let or hindrance, 
so far as I have heard? 

While the war lasts, why not stop the manufac- 
ture and sale of candy? The health of the United 
States would be wonderfully improved by total 
abstinence for a few years. One of the principal 
causes of pyorrhea and other diseases of the teeth 
would be gone. One of the principal causes of 
catching cold, gastritis,/early decay of teeth, tonsi- 
litis, adenoids, polyuria, enuresis, and adiposity in 
children would be done away with if the candy, 
ice-cream and soft-drink shops were closed—espe- 
cially if candy were tabooed. 

In adult life, causes of liver, kidney and rectal 
diseases, especially piles and prolapsus, urethral and 


bladder irritations, as well as pyorrhea, would lose 


one of their principal allies. 
Put the ban on sugar first, and then tobacco next. 





I have seen a few silly, maudlin, sentimental 


_ editorial articles advocating the sending of tobacco 


to the soldiers, declaring the poison to be a solace 
and comfort to the boys in the trenches. When any 
man writes like that, he is drumming an excuse for 
himself—uttering an apology for his own indulgence 
in the weed—or he is bidding for popular favor. I 
saw one editorial which I wanted to “roast,” but I 
have lost it. The wiseacre assumed to know that 
tobacco was not only a solace, but rather a benefit; 
that science (medical) had proved that there is no 
harm in its use; etc., etc. 

I hope the gentleman will see these few lines; 
not that they will reform him, convince him, or in 
the slightest degree change his opinion, or make 
him smoke one cigar less, but that he may know 
that there is one physician who quit the habit long 
enough to get from under the spell of the dirty, 
filthy, nerve-destroying habit, and whoehas a few 
opinions, and a lot of knowledge, on the subject. 

Those who use tobacco declare it a comfort and 
solace. 
other habits of a like character indulged in by the 


different people of the earth. Coffee and tea are 


solaces—and also builders of heart disease, head- 


So are morphine, opium, alcohol, and <all’ 





Observes This Colorado Doctor 


aches, and other nervous diseases. Any habit 
—even that of a murderer or a highwayman, a 
safe-blower or a petty thief—is a solace. Even 
in my own profession, the habits of destroying 
and cutting without sense or reason are solaces 
to those who do it. 

Even thinking that poisons can be taken into the 
body daily without harm is a habit some people 
have, and to deprive them of it is to separate them 
from comfort and solace. 

The habit of believing what is not true is prac- 
ticed by many, and to try to convince them against 
their mind is attempting to remove their solace and 
comfort. 

Our petty faults and secret vices are solaces! 
But none but the fool will declare that they are 
necessary, or say that we should not give them’ up. 

If tobacco is tabooed first, the consumption of 
sugar will double; hence stop the manufacture of 
sugar; then do away with tobacco—and we shall be 
in line for great conservation of energy; in other 
words, health and prosperity—J. H. Tilden, in 
“Philosophy of Health,’ December, 1917. 

[Yes, Colorado is a prohibition state—Editor, 
OTHER SIDE.] 














THIS IS AWFUL. 


With an-envious mob gathered at the gangplank 
ostensibly to say good-bye, W. T. Isted, prominent 
water-front man, departed last night on a steamship 
for Vancouver, B. C., to get one drink of whiskey! 

He said so himself. 

Also he said he didn’t care who knew it. 

Then he added that the newspapers could publish 


| the fact if they wanted to. 


Following that, he accused the mob at the gang- 


plank of a selfish motive in going down to bid him 


good-bye. 
“Vou fellows know there is no need for this fare- 
well performance,” he said, as he leaned over the 


ship’s railing. “You know Ill be gone only a couple 


of days, but you all flocked down here in the hope I 
would invite you along.” 


“Then, why don’t you invite us,” answered the 
mob. 

“T.can’t,” said Isted, “but I’ll think of you.” 

A long time ago a Vancouver friend notified Isted 
that he was on the trail of some Scotch that had 
aged for sixty-four years in the wood, that he hoped 
to get a bottle of the ancient stuff for his birthday 
dinner. He got the bottle and this is his birthday. 

In accordance with a promise given when the 
Vancouverite first spotted the trail of the aged 
Scotch, Isted went to Vancouver to attend the an- 
niversary dinner. A large number of other guests 
will attend. Each will receive scarcely more than 
enough of the venerable liquid to fill a thimble, but 
that is enough. The liquor is said to be almost 
worth its weight in gold—Seattle Times, published 
in the “dry” state of Washington. 


We Should Worry 


Indiana may go “dry” all right, but genius will 
It has already. Weare being offered 
Merely put your powder in a 


find a way. 
“heer powders” now. 
bucket, sprinkling can, or any other receptacle ordin- 
arily employed in rushing the growler, add water 
and yeast—and then wait. 
a nice batch of beer and can call across the back 
fence to Clancy and to Hogerschmidt the Dutchman, 
to come over and be sociable. To be sure it may 
taste a little queer, but so long as it has the kick and 
the punch and the quality of imparting the esprit 
de corps, why should you care? 


In a little while you have 


“God save you merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay.” 
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ONGRESS has voted to submit to the Leg- 

islatures of the states a Constitutional 

atnendment for -national prohibition. If 

three-fourths of the Legislatures vote to 
ratify the amendment then it becomes a part of our 
organic law and one year thereafter no man in this 
country will have the right to make, sell, transport, 
export or import intoxicating liquors. « 


In other words, three-fourths of the State Legis-_ 


latures will have denied the other states the right 
to legislate for themselves, and will have denied 
millions of citizens of all the states the personal 
liberty to make a drink or take a drink if “they 
choose. 

Advocates of this Feocccding affirm that it is in 
accordance with the rule of the majority in our 
system of democracy. But it is not in accordance 
with the rule of the majority; though even if it were 
it would be inconsistent with the spirit of real. de- 
mocracy, which never intrenches, except in extraor- 
dinary emergency like war, beyond cértain lines on 
the personal liberty of the individual. If this 
amendment be ratified as required by the Constitu- 
tion, it will not have been sanctioned by a majority 
of the people, who will not have voted on it at all 


directly. In the case of Kentucky, if the present 








Legislature ratifies the amendment, the people of 
Kentucky will never have voted on it even indirectly, 
and in the cases of the Legislatures which are yet to 
be elected the question of the approval of this amend- 
ment will not be popularly voted on unconfused with 
other questions and the personal equations of the 


candidates, always largely influential in the election — 


of a Legislature. 

Our experience in following our own theory of 
democracy has proved that the founders of our 
system, to the extent to which they meant the func- 
tions of our Legislatures to be a medium of de- 
mocracy rather than a check on democracy, made a 
mistake. This mistake has been acknowledged and 
corrected in the methods of our choice of United 
States Senators. The evils of delegating to Legis- 
latures the prerogatives of the people were so clearly 


demonstrated that we changed the Constitution, took , 


away from the Legislatures the power to elect United 
States Senators and imposed it directly on the peo- 
ple. An election by a Legislature and one by pop+ 
ular vote are notoriously very different things, both 
in methods and results. The Legislature, composed 


in the main of politicians, is so’small, comparatively, © 


as to admit of manipulations and influences difficult 
or impossible in the larger field; and the “log-roll- 
» 





SSS 


ing,” the “pork” trading, the wheels within whecla™ 
and the many indirect, unrelated and sinister factors 
which enter into the final result of a voté by the ~ 
Legislature are often not only not representative of 
the popular will, but positively misrepresentative of it. | 

That is why we have taken away from the 
Legislatures the power to elect our United States 
Senators. But we have not yet taken away from 
them the power to amend our Constitution. This — 
plays peculiarly into the hands of those who. 


. subordinate all else to prohibition; for the devious 


ways by which Legislatures are worked are just 


the ways the Prohibitionists like most to employ 


and with which they have been most successful. 


The manner in which they have worked our Na- 
tional Legislature. at Washington to submit this 
amendment is pertinent to this point; for nobody 
pretends that Congress has reflected popular -senti- 


ment in this matter or-even reflected its own senti- 


ment. at a” 

A Constitutional amendment ' establishing na- : 
tional prohibition will deprive millions of Ameri- 
can citizens of their rights without even the ~ 
ascertained approval of a majority of American 
voters.—From The igh a Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
Dec. 20, 1917. 


Says New York World, Discimsing Vv Various Force 


fs 
of the South. Southern domination of the present 
Congress has not been agreeable to anybody in the — 


ECTION 2, of Article XIV, of the Constitytion of 
the United States, provides that: 
Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
jn each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and» Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives 


in Congress, the Executive and Judicial officers 


of a state or the members of the legislature 
thereof is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such state, being twenty-one years of age 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representation 
shall be reduced in the proportion’ which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years 
of age in such state. 


This provision of the Constitution, together with 
the Fifteenth Amendment, declaring that the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged on account of “race, color or 
previous condition of seryitude,” has been nullified 
since the Hayes ‘Administration withdrew the Fed- 
eral troops from the Southern states. 

For forty years the right of negro citizens to vote 
in the South has been persistently denied ahd the 
penalties provided by the Constitution have never 
been enforced. No Southern state has ever suffered 
a reduction in its representation through its refusal 
to permit negroes to vote, although the provision of 
the Constitution is mandatory upon Congress. 

This over-representation which the South has held 
for more than a generation it owes to the Northern 


Democrats who have protected the Southern states 


from a punishment which Democrats in general 


have deemed a gross infringement upon the sover- 
eign right of every state to regulate its own life 
And its own affairs. But the Southern states are 
now pteparing to acquiesce in such infringement 
and to nullify the principle of local self- government 
to which' the Democratic party has tenaciously ad- 
hered since the time of Jefferson. Their Senators 
and’ Representatives in Congress have already voted 
for such nullification in the resolution submitting 
to the legislatures of the several states the prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and practically all of the Southern legisla- 
tures are expected to ratify it. 

Without the votes of the Southern Senators and 


Representatives this resolution could not have been, 


submitted; without the votes of the Southern legis- 
latures the amendment cannot be adopted. Nation- 
wide prohibition, if it comes, will be imposed by 
states which have turned their backs as squarely 
upon their ancient principles of government as the 
Russian Bolsheviki have turned their backs upon the 
obligations of democracy. 


When that day arrives the South can expect 
no more help from Northern Democrats in re- 
sisting the enforcement of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. The cry, “No Force Bill! 
No Negro Domination!” will fall upon deaf ears. 
If the South is determined to have a centralized 
Government that regtlates the personal habits 
of the American people, it must accept a cen- 
tralized Government that regulates negro fran- 
chise and all that pertains thereto. er 


Before many years have passed the inevitable 
swing of the political pendulum will bring about 
a Republican Congress—a Congress that is, Repub- 
lican both in the House and the Senate. When 
that Congress convenes it is certain that another — 
attempt will be made to reduce the representation 


North, Democrat or: Republican. | Men like Glades 
Kitchin have been treating the rest of the country 

like a conquered province, imposing “outrageous. 
burdens of taxation and giving as little as” possible — 
in return. The.price of wheat. for the Northern. ue 
farmer is fixed by due process of law, but the 
Southern farmer is allowed to charge for his cotton ae 
all that the traffic will bear and is demanding more. 


_ All those chickens will come home to roost some day. 


Nobody can object to the Southern ‘states im- 


posing the most drastic prohibitory laws ‘upon them- " 


selves, but when they undertake to rule New York | 


_ and Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and say what 


the people of those states may eat and drink, then — 


off from the body of Northern Democrats as effec- 
tually as they did in 1860 when they demanded that 
the Northern Democracy must abjectly surrender 
to their views of the institution of human slavery. Ne 
Northern Democrats will no sooner think of. sur- + 
rendering on the issue of pores liberty than on. 
the issue of slavery: 
If the South is determined to go “gheaa with ‘eis: 
insensate policy—if this new~sectionalism of prohi; 
bition is to be imposed upon Northern and Eastern 
states by the South and West, then the Southern | 
Democrats will have again taken themselves out 
of the Democratic Party and must abide by-the con- 
sequences, whatever these may ea York 
World. : 


He'll Make It a Fhover= 


[Anaconda Standard.] _ ; 

Judging by his past achievements as a tnechanicianman i 
Mr. Bryan will be unable to convert his water wagon ; 
concurrently into a pieam roller, at 
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Norfolk, Virginia, Citizens Oppose U. S. “Dry” Amendment’ 


ERTAIN citizens of Norfolk opposed to the Federal prohibition amend- well known, opposed to war. As to the number of pacifists in this country it is 
ment have formed a State Rights Club; and have set forth their theory hard to determine, but, should these combine with the large German population, 
of State and Federal Government and the grounds for their opposition who may be openly opposed for business purposes to Germany, but secretly 
to the amendment in a series of resolutions. The phrase “state rights’ opposed to America waging war on their native land (which feelings can best 

must sound like echoes from the land of spirits to the Southern Democrats, to be expressed through the Socialist party), some strange political results can 
the modern Democratic Party. The old ragers against “centralization” have be expected to materialize at the Congressional elections in 1918. It is openly 
become its devotees. To speak of “state and frequently stated that President Wilson 
rights” is almost like speaking of an ancient i . will havea Republican Crongress on his 
world, of the Kentucky and, Virginia reso- Tearing Up The State Lines hands next ig 
lutions. (New York World.) Dominating every other issue, even 
Yet the preservation to the several those that may arise through the exigencies 
states of their undelegated and unprohibited of war, will be the Prohibition issue, “Are 
constitutional powers, of the rich treasury you wet or are you dry?” Not “Are you 
of their reserved powers, should be striven 
for by every man who wants the American 
form of government to retain something of 
its original principles, who believes in local 
initiative and self-government, who is not 
willing to sacrifice the power of the state 
to the all-swallowing Federal monster. 
Virginians have state prohibition. They 
can make it severer or lighter, as they 
choose. Why should they surrender for 
all time their power to regulate or suppress 
the manufacture and use of liquor? 
Where do the people “come in” on pro- 
hibition? Did they have anything to say 
about it in Alabama, Florida, Georgia? In 
Alabama and Florida wasn’t it beaten by 
the people, only to be enacted by the Legis- 
lature? To the Dry mind the prohibition 
people are “the people.”—New York Times. 





mentally and morally fit to represent your 
state or city in the respective position you 
seek at the hands of the people?” is the 
question that will confront every man who 
comes up for office, especially those who 
aspire to legislative honors. To success- 
fully wage an independent campaign against 
those men who might favor the national 
prohibitory amendment, so as to have in- 
jected this question in the councils of either 
of the two dominant parties, thereby caus- 
ing confusion, to the utter disregard of the 
other issues these parties may be obliged to 
campaign on, there should come a State 
Rights party, whose party policy should be 
that the great State of Pennsylvania shall 
not be dictated to on such a question as pro- 
hibition, either by the Southern States or by 
the sage-brush states of the West. 
New York City. ARTHUR P. Morse. 





Editor of The Philadelphia Record: 

Now that Congress has passed the Na- 
tional Prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution, these questions naturally arise: 

Is not the time opportune for organiz- 
ing a State Rights party in every state in 
the Union? 

Will not those who hold sacred the 
Constitution of the United States, now that 


Under the caption, “Save the States,” 
the Houston Post declares: 

One of The Post's subscribers thinks 
that State Rights should not be invoked to 
save the liquor traffic. 

The Post in standing for the retention 





by the states of such rights as still remain, 
is not concerned about the liquor traffic. 


The national prohibition amendment, which has been passed by 


it is the subject for attack by an organized Congress to the States for ratification, is regarded as the greatest Its position is that thoughtful citizens 

group of monomaniacs, rally to its defense? “blow ever dealt State Rights. in their pursuit of the liquor traffic should 
Since, the South, owing to its dominat- not destroy the states. 

ing influence and power at Washington, has successfully crammed the Prohibition The liquor trafic can be destroyed without destroying the states. 

amendment down the mental throats of the North, despite the latter’s protest, why Suppose, instead of a national prohibition amendment, the great license states 


Cannot the Northern and Eastern Congressional Representatives, especially those had instigated an amendment to the Constitution providing for the licensing of 

from the large cities, vote affirmatively for the Woman’s Suffrage amendment, — the liquor traffic by the Federal Government in all the states. 

despite the South’s hatred of this doctrine, thereby giving the Southern Congress- What would our national prohibition friends in dry states have thought of that? 

man a dose of their own medicine? Would they have raised the question of the rights of the sovereign states to 
Pacifists of the country are expected to vote with the Socialists, who are, as is control their domestic concerns? 

' 












































































































































They claim that efficiency in the enforcement of 
the liquor law renders it necessary to place such 
matters in the hands of the Federal Government. 

That is what all socialists and centralists say. But 
the fact remains that the Federal Government is 
not more efficient than local governments. On the 
contrary, it is less efficient and ten times as ex- 
travagant. 

The Federal Government’s dealing with the liquor 
trafic has never been exceptionally brilliant. The 
reports show that illicit distilling after more than 
fifty years is more prevalent than it has ever been. 
And this in spite of the fact that the moonshiners 
have been pursued with increasing vigor. 

And what assurance have these national prohibi- 
tionists that the Federal Government would be ener- 
getic in enforcing violations of the prohibition laws 
when once the consideration of revenug was Te- 
moved? The states, according to The Post's view, 
are far more efficient in enforcing such police regu- 
lations as the prohibition of the sale of liquor than 
the Federal Government could possibly be. 

To argue that the Federal Government can with 
greater efficiency administer police regulations in 
Texas than Texas authorities can, is to argue that 
free government is a failure. 

What the national movement really is, is the en- 
listing of the dry states in an effort to prohibit in 
states which show no _ inclination for prohibition. 
That is dangerous. When one group of states pro- 
ceed to reform another group of states in one 
particular, they invite that other group to proceed 
to reform them in some other particular. 

That sort of thing. practiced very extensively 
would ultimately destroy the Government itself. 

The Post is not concerned about the liquor traffic. 
It knows the people of the states can control it or 
abolish it. In the South most of the states have 
abolished it. The people of Texas have not entirely 
abolished it, but they can do so if they wish, and 

if they wish to do so, they can accomplish it long 
before it can be effected through an amendment: to 
the Federal Government. 

The Post believes it is time for the states to exer- 
cise their reserved powers, not surrender them.— 
Houston Post. 





In the same connection, Henry Watterson says: 


‘Upon the theory of State Rights the Southern 
states of the Union engaged in a long, bloody and 
ruinous war of sections. Yet fifty years later the 
votes of their representatives at Washington inite 
upon a measure annihilating statehood and estab- 
lishing an absolutist Federal power nothing short 
of despotic, carrying with it a censorship over the 
private lives and individual habits of the people 
abhorrent to all precedents of free government and 
personal liberty, and a spy system more irresponsible 
and oppressive than ever existed under the most 
tyrannous autocracies of ancient or modern times. 
As if to proclaim the arbitrary spirit and corrupt 
aim of this its advocates refuse to submit it to the 
popular volition, but would ordain it by the snap 
vote of legislative bodies elected without the least 
reference to it. 

“T am but just now advised that this villainy has 
been actually perpetuated at Frankfort. What should 
be thought of a man calling himself a Kentuckian 
and claiming to be a democrat, yet capable of cast- 
ing such a vote? Does he not by his act proclaim 
himself as politically a fraud and personally a skunk? 
If all virtue has not gone out from the people—if 


. the people have not lost all sense of manhood—they 


will begin by burning each recusant legislator in 
efigy and end by driving him out of the community.” 





In Darkest Alabam’ 
{Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 
King Cole lives at Selma, Ala.; but he dassen’t 
call for his bowl. lf he did, the authorities would 
pinch him for advertising licker, by Hek. 


— 





By FELIX J. KOCH a 


making to prewent the United States from 

being voted “dry,” is a sentiment. It is: a 
sentiment as pure, as all-abiding as the hospitality 
for which the Blue Grass State is noted. 

“Old Kaintuck” is fighting to keep the mint julep, 
one of the most glorious institutions of the South. 
National prohibition would mean the passing of the 
delectable drink which many a parched recipient of 
Kentucky hospitality has quafted~ and wondered 
whether it was prepared by the gods themselves. 

Practically the entire land of Dixie has gone 
“dry,” and as Federal and state records will show, 
has passed up the mint julep for “bootleg” whisky 
and other injurious substitutes. But Old Kentucky 
is still true to her favorite beverage. She loves the 
fragrance of the mint julep as she loves her beautiful 
women and her fast race horses, and she glories in 
the traditions of her dauntless men. 

Even Virginia, where, in the opinion of Colonel 
Shelley Rouse, of Covington, Ky., the mint julep 
originated, has joined the prohibition ranks. Ah! 
but Kentucky, sorely beset by the cohorts of the 
Anti-Saloon League, stands between her people and 
prohibition. And in her right hand is a sword. And 
in her left hand a gleaming, green object, sparkling 
in the sunlight. It is a glass of mint julep, a symbol 
of the happy days that were and will be forever, 
unless Kentucky forgets. 


Let the Voters Decide. 


Kentucky people have never had a chance to vote 
upon prohibition, but the opportunity will be pre- 
sented them at the November, 1919, election. The 
Kentucky legislature has already ratified the national 
prohibition amendment, without receiving a mandate 
from the voters. The legislators will no doubt feel 


B= of the fight that true Kentuckians are 


“Grass State to “bone-dryness,” they are politely in- 









? Pedy a 
somewhat ill if, after having committed the Blue 





formed by their constituents that Kentucky is satis- 
fied to remain as she is. 

But I am speaking of mint julep. Just where the 
mint’ julep was born will always be a matter for 
conjecture. There are some persons who claim that 
the modern mint® julep really sprang to renown as 
the result of a visit by former Secretary of the wi 
Treasury John Carlisle, to the farm of Col. John 
Hamilton, in the Highlands of Kentucky. Carlisle 
was accompanied by a number of statesmen, who 
partook of the mint julep most generously. . “" 

When the visitors departed they loudly sang the 
praises of mint julep. 

As William Jennings -Bryan press-agented and 
made grape juice famous, so is John Carlisle re- 
garded as the avant-courier of the mint julep. 

From the bankstof the Ohio River southward, 
almost every_ Kentucky garden has its mint bed. 
When strangers or friends arrive, the host sends his, 
negro servitor for some cuttings of the peppermint 
to crush or bruise at the base of each glass, and. for 
more beautiful sprigs for gracing the top of the 
receptacle. Sugar, ice and water are added, but 
above all, there must be plenty of the richest and 
ripest of Kentucky Bourbon—and then, what so cool- 
ing, so absolutely soul-satisfying as a sip of real: : 
Kentucky mint julep? ; 

The writer has partaken of Kentucky hospitality | 
on many occasions, to his infinite delight. He has 
passed many happy days and nights down in the 
Blue Grass country. If he is not badly mistaken, 
Kentucky is going to “sit tight” and “stand pat” 
on this prohibition proposition, for the honor and 
the glory of the mint julep and the Old Kentucky 
Home! ( 
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No More Rough Riding 





Who said the country is going dry? No such 
thing! What do you think of those four “dry 
cities in Massachusetts that voted “wet” recently? 
Fall River, Fitchburg, Haverhill and Taunton tried 
prohibition for a year, found it wasn’t practical, 
and returned to the sane system of license, regula- 
tion and control. ; 





England Stays “Wet” 


Writing to the New York World, T. E. Lawler 
of Charleston, Mass., says: ; 

“The prosperity of the British breweries indicafes 
that England will be anti-prohibition after the war. 
Also that she will export her ales, porter, Scotch 
and Irish whisky to Canada and find a market. 

“Just picture England, Germany, France and Italy 
with Canada wet, and the United States, with its 
cosmopolitan population, dry. It cannot be done! 

“Regulation, not prohibition 7 


- find that theirs is a lucrative profession. 


Liquor Is a Medicine 


If intoxicating liquors are exempt from considera- : 
tion, for medicinal purposes, in the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution that will be sub- be 
mitted to the voters, then the logical conclusion is 
that intoxicating liquor is a medicine. This being 4 
true, can any practicing physician be prohibited 4 


from writing a prescription for intoxicating liquor, 
any more than he can be prohibited from writing a 
prescription for any other kind of medicine? Is — 
there any law instructing a doctor as to the kind of 

medicine he shall prescribe for a patient? If the ” 
law goes into effect, there are physicians who will 
The termy> 
“scientific” is very flexible. Who is to determine 
what is science, and what part alcohol has to play. 

in it? It is supposed that “sacramental purposes” 
means the use of fermented wine in the celebration 
of the eucharist, but who is to determine the amount 
and the quality of alcohol that shall be used for such 
a purpose? And. then for medicinal purposes. — Ye 5 
gods and little fishes! Haven’t the prohibitionists — 
strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel, and filled — 
the proposed amendment full of jokers and. loop- 
holes?—From The Record, Shelbyville, Ky. 
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Seein’ Things in “Bone Dry” — OG 
Arkansas Woes 
The horrible news comes from Arkansas that a 
boy climbed a corn stalk to see how the corn was , 
getting along and now the stalk is growing up faster — 
than the boy can climb down. The boy is plumb 4 
out of sight. Three men have undertaken to cut 
down the stalk with axes and save the boy from 
starvation. It grows so fast they can’t hack twice — 
in the satne place. The poor boy is living on noth- — 
ing but raw corn and has already thrown. down — 
four bushels of cobs, Next!—Exchange. Send 















VEN the staid Boston Transcript is horrified 
at the proposed national “dry” amendment, 
and exclaims: 

“Maine law,” after having failed as a 
universally enforced policy in Maine after long and 
thorough trial, will be adopted by the entire nation 
within six or seven years, and probably sooner, if 
the constitutional prohibitory amendment, in favor 
of which a sufficient majority of both houses of 
Congress have now declared, shall be ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the states—that 
is, by thirty-six out of forty-eight. It is to be noted 
that the majority for the submission of the amend- 
ment is large in both houses of Congress—65 to 20 
in the Senate and 228 to 128 in the House—and that 
it is entirely outside of party politics. This consti- 
tutes an indication that the tendency of local politics 
in the nation at large is toward the approval of the 
amendment, and its ratification is also favored by 
the fact that while the states, in their legislatures, 
may rescind a rejection of the amendment, they can- 
not rescind an approval of it. That means that the 
advocates of ratification will have six (or seven) 
years within which to obtain a favorable vote, and 
that a favorable vote, if once obtained, cannot be 
overthrown. But though the opponents of ratifica- 
tion may succeed once, and bring about a rejection, 
they must maintain that rejection through session 
after session until the question is definitely settled 
one way or, the other in the nation at large. This 
condition gives the “drys” a considerable advantage 
in their campaign for ratification. ; 

There are some interesting and, we may say, 
sobering circumstances in the vote by which the 
prohibition amendment was carried in the National 
House. New England, which is the birthplace of 


THE OTHER SIDE 






prohibition, did not approve of the measure; that 
is‘to say, the vote both of Massachusetts and of 
all New England on the subject was evenly divided. 
But Massachusetts stands firmly*srecorded against 


_the amendment in Congress, for both Senators Lodge 


and Weeks voted against it in the Senate. This is 
a noteworthy circumstance, for, though Maine was 
the first state to introduce prohibition, having passed 
the law in 1851, Massachusetts was the scene of the 
earliest agitation in behalf of the principle, and 
itself adopted prohibition in 1852, continuing it in 
forcé, with the exception of the year 1868, until 
1875. The system having been thoroughly tried in 
this state and abandoned, it is not remarkable that 
the state should now. be found on record against 
it in Congress. Nor can the opposition of this com- 
monwealth, thus- recorded, be attributed in any 
degree to interest. It is a matter of principle, being 
founded on the prevalent belief that the town or 
the city, or whatever the local governing unit may 
be, has an inalienable right to determine what its 
practice shall be with regard to the sale of liquor. 

But the opposite principle or theory is now to 
prevail, if the amendment is ratified by the states. 
It is the theory that the majority opinion in the 
nation shall prevail not only over the habits of the 
individual citizen, but over the rights of the states 
to regulate their own affairs. There can be no 
doubt of the entire triumph of this principle in the 
submission of the amendment. -If ratified, it will 
go farther than any constitutional amendment here- 
tofore adopted to set theenational power definitely 
above the power of the state. All previous amend- 
ments to the Constitution have dealt with such regu- 
lations of the relations between state and nation as 
are implied in the terms of the original organic law 


riticizes the Censors of Our Homes 


—questions of the franchise, and of the balance of 
power between state and nation. 

The present amendment. goes into the local and 
domestic life of the people. It is sumptuary, or 
regulative of habit and expenditure. It is not too 
much to say that it is revolutionary. Nor is its 
character in this respect altered by the section which 
the article of amendment contains providing that 
“the Congress and the several states shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” If the state has no power to nullify 
the amendment—if its concurrent power is limited 
only to its enforcement, when all the machinery of 
enforcement is already in the hands of the Na- 
tional Government—the power which may be sup- 
posed to be reserved to the state by this section is 
practically nil. The amendment being once ratified, 
the state has no power to obstruct—only to submit 
and enforce. 

The question whether the amendment will be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the states remains to be 
Answered. Probabilities favor the eventual ratifica- 
tion, for the reason which we have stated. There 
is still a possibility that the Southern states, though 
they have voted in Congress overwhelmingly for 
the amendment, may in the last analysis develop a 
strong opposition to it. Heretofore Southern pro- 
hibition has been a matter of control of the negro 
and the poor white. The well-to-do whites have in 
practice retained the privilege of governing their 
own private life and habit. The likelihood that they 
would no longer be able to do this under nation- 
wide prohibition, joined with their immemorial ob- 
jection to extinguishing the rights of the states, may 
lead them to oppose ratification in a sufficient num- 
ber of cases to negative the entire project. 











-Refuses to Call Legislature 


THartrorp, Conn., Jan. 11—On the grounds that 
levislative action on the federal prohibition amend- 
ment should be taken only by a legislature elected 
with the knowledge that the question is to be voted 
ucon, Goyernor Marcus H. Holcomb has signified 
his intentions to refuse to call a special session of the 
General Assembly for the consideration of the na- 
tional prohibition amendment or to recommend that 
prohibition be voted upon at the coming special 
session which will consider the question of soldier 
suffrage. 

The governor recently received a letter from the 

Connecticut prohibition committee calling attention 
to a resolution which it passed on December 27, ask- 
ing that he incorporate in his call for the coming 
special session a recommendation that the question of 
state prohibition be voted upon. 
He also received a letter from the prohibition na- 
tional committee asking that a special session of the 
legislature be called immediately to consider the rati- 
fication of the prohibition amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

To both letters, the governor replied that he did 
not approve of the suggestions made and said he be- 
lieved. prohibition legislation would not suffer “by 
waiting until the next regular session of the General 


_ Assembly when the people can, with knowledge that 


the matter is coming up, elect representatives with 
that in view.” 


One Or The Other 


Having caught a bunch of young women smug- 
gling whisky into the prohibition State of Nebraska, 
the reformers are now puzzled as to ,;whether boot- 
legging is one of woman’s rights or woman’s wrongs. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 








(The women of Topeka, Kansas, have appointed 
themselves censors of the books to be sent to the 
boys at the cantonments. Bertha Clay, Ella. Wheeler 
Wilcox, Laura Jean Libby, Eleanor Gates, and Zola 
are some of those on the proscribed list. Spelling 
books, teaders, etc. are being substituted.—News 
Note.) 

Take, oh! take that book away, 


For the author’s Bertha Clay! 

It would lead me all astray! 

Let me read, when I am sick, 
Arithmetic! 


Libby? Laura Jean? Oh, no! 

That will also have to go, 

For her style is very low! 

Let me have a—when I’m weary 
Dictionary ! 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox? Gracious! 

Nothing, please, quite so salacious, 

Nothing morally audacious, 

Send me, say, for a best seller 
Some one’s Speller! 


Encyclopedias make me fight! 
Send them—anything not light— 
Anything that’s dry’s all right! 
Send me books I do not need, 
And will not read! 
—La Touche Hancock, in Cartoons Magazine. 





Somebody’s Trying to be Funny 
[New York Sun.] 
That a boom for Bryan for President in 1920 has 
been started may not be surprising, but it is astonish- 
ing to have him put forward as a “logical candidate.” 


SOMETHING ELSE TO WORRY ABOUT. 
IN DRY IOWA. 
[Des Moines Tribune.] 
Tt was an unlucky bunch of drunks that lined the 
prisoners’ bench in municipal court today. Thirteen 
bleary-eyed, unshaven individuals answered to the 
bailiff’s court roll. 


“TERRIBLE STUFF” 











—French Official Photo from Pictorial Press, N. Y. City. 


‘These barrels contain “deadly” wine, which 
has impaired the efficiency of the French war- 
riors to such an extent that they are able to 
withstand the attacks of the greatest fighting 
machine the world has ever known. 














































































NECESSARY sequel of the enactment of 
pational prohibition will be the creation of 
a police system, for without the police the 
law will be ineffective. Closely interwoven 
with such a system will be espionage, a word repul- 
sive to the American people; syping on a scale de- 
plorable to contemplate from the viewpoint of liberty 
of the individual, accompanied by huge expenditures 
for the enforcement of the law throughout the 
country of $1,000,000. daily, or about the sum derived 
daily by the National Government prior to the war 
from taxation of spirits, beer, wines and licenses. 
The trathc yields over $600,000,000 annually. 
In other words, instead of the liquor traffic being a 


now 


source of income, prohibition will bring heavy ex- 
penditures—a million a day. 


Many Hired “Snitches”’. 


This hired police and spy system, which — will 
inevitably be a menace and. intolerable nuisance, will 
be controlled by men who have made prohibition 
possible—your neighbors and my neighbors—men 
and women who will regard as their sacred duty 
to ferret out violations, even in homes, and to in- 
form the police and spies. Abundant, remunerative 
and easy employment will then be’ constantly and 
continuously open to those men and women who 
constitute the AntitSaloon League and other pro- 
hibition advocates. Their sincerity is not questioned. 
They believe that they were born with a mission— 
a mission to reform their fellow-beings—and their 
work will be complete only when the country will, 
in their opinion, be as dry as the Desert of Sahara. 
When this mission shall have been fulfilled to their 
satisfaction, they will take up a crusade against 
the use of tobacco, against fashions, and especially 
the high skirts and hose display of women; gambling 
in all its forms, including bridge-whist and poker; 
soda water, ice cream, and other luxuries. They 
have simply got to be employed. It is in their sys- 
tem; they cannot help it. And a tolerant nation 
permits itself to be bulldozed, bushwacked and bully- 
ragged by this class of people who play both par- 
ties against each other; who do not support pro- 
hibition candidates, and who contribute most liber- 
ally to the prohibition cause. They cannot be con- 
gratulated upon their abstinence from stimulants, for 
they knew not the exhilaration of a drink, and hence 
they are not resisting temptation, for they have noth- 
ing to resist. 


Inevitable 


By J. Y. BRAT,TAN, in Baltimore American. 


The worst feature of the whole thing is that the 
police and spies will be upheld by the Jaw. Oh! 
there will be plenty of laws, all right. Congress and 
the legislatures of the several states are empowered 
by the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution to enact such laws as may be necessary to 
enforce prohibition. If the states do not pass the 
enforcement acts, Congress will. If Congress does 
not or will not pass the laws, the state will take 
care of that, and if the state laws are not suffi- 
ciently drastic ‘from the viewpoint and experience of 
the prohibition police and spies, each legislature will 
be besieged by the aforesaid police and spies and 
the men and women behind them to pile up more 
laws ,each more drastic than the other. There is, 
therefore, no prospect of relief from these agitators, 
for a stimulant in some form has been imbibed 
since history records the acts of mankind, and a 
stimulant will continue to be imbibed or swallowed 
in the form of pills. Bricks on which were in- 


scribed the laws of Babylon 5,000 years ago reveal - 


that men and women then partook of wines. Laws 
against intemperance were even then enacted, but 
the habit is still here. 

Prohibition, or rather the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, promises, therefore, to become a more 
pressing and insistent issue in the future if the 
amendment is approved than in the past. To Con- 


-gress will go the complaint that states are derelict 


in their duties in failing to pass the laws demanded 
by the Prohibitionists. Congressmen who thought, 
when they passed prohibition up to the states, that 
they had disposed of a nuisance, will find themselves 
pestered more in the future than in the past. They 
will also find the Prohibition voters’ axe awaiting 
them at home. And the same axe will await the 
state lawmaker if he does not vote for the espionage 
and other bills demanded by Prohibitionists at home. 


Supreme Court’s Decision. 


The situation will become intolerable to every man, 
to every family, suspected of keeping whisky, beer 
or wine at home, for it will be as high crime when 
the program of the prohibitionists shall have been 
effected to harbor a drink of whisky or a bottle of 
beer as it is to habor a minor.” The preacher who 
was selected to enforce the “dry” law in Virginia 
has more power, more authority, than the Governor 
of that state, an elective officer. It was the protest 
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The United 


ECAUSE more than one-half of the states 
have adopted prohibition as a domestic policy, 


it is generally assumed that their ratification 
of the national amendment is assured. Yet it is 
conceivable that 
regulations in this respect might hesitate to impose 
its will upon others. 


a state content to abide by its own 


The questions involved are not the same. When 
states for any reason enter upon such legislation 
they exercise an undisputed right of self-govern- 
ment. If they choose to restrict personal liberty 
they nevertheless retain all the agencies of enforce- 
ment. By amending the Constitution they not only 
assail personal liberty in states unwilling to sur- 
render it, but bring down upon themselves as well 
as others the inquisitorial officers of a Government 
remote and not always responsive. 

With the police powers of the states weakened or 
destroyed, as is contemplated by this amendment, not 
much will be left of the American system of gov- 


Provinces Ne hee erica’ ? 


ernmerit. The centralizers will not stop with the 
liquor traffic. Many other occupations and customs 
to which they may object will call for correction, 
and commonwealths once secure in their own sov- 
ereignty, limited only by the obligations of union, will 
be harried and raided like conquered territories. 

.Here is a momentous question for “dry” states 
no less than “wet” states. Prohibition is the smallest 
part of it. Is the Republic of republics, by the delib- 
erate act of its own supreme members, to confess 
failure? If so, let us change the name of it to the 
United Provinces of America—From the Dispatch, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Aero Cocktail 


Huntincton, W. Va—Airplanes are said to be 
used to land intoxicants from wet territory into 
West Virginia, and the authorities here are mak- 
ing an investigation. It is believed the airplanes 


f 


Result of National Prohibition 


against the interference with the liberty of the ina 


dividual, against the exercise of the right of search, 


hy 


which caused the recent reaction in the Democratic — 


party in Virginia. 


Of course, the drastic ais which will be sequels _ 8 


of prohibition will not touch the men whose mission. 
in life is to cast.out moats in the eyes of his neigh- 
bors, not heeding the beam in his own eye. Oh, no. 
He is among the sanctified. The finget of suspicion 
is not directed against him, ; 


Will Enter Your Own Home. 


Think of the right of search as upheld by AS 
Supreme Court. Think of the invasion of your 
home by an officer, possibly your enemy, who does 


or 
aa 


not have to apply to the “deteckative correspondence _ 
school” for training. Think of this man searching — ‘i 
the wardrobe, the closets, the trunks and the bureau 
drawers of your wife and your daughter. Think of | 


the insults and insolence of this officer. 
no redress. The law is against you. Ii you murder 


You have) 


the insolent intruder the hangman’s noose may await” 


you. If you kick him down the steps, a jail sen-— 
tence awaits you. The law is on the officer’$ side. 

But what will these men who demand whisky do 
when there is national prohibition? They are going 
to get it some*way, even if they have to turn coffee 


oun 
i 


pots into stills, as did a convict in the Ohio peni- 4 


tentiary, using potato parings as his source of alcohol. 

The Prohibitionists have pointed to the abated 
of the sale of vodka in Russia since the war ‘started 
as an argument for prohibition in the United States. 
Tf prohibition produces the same grade of men in 
the United States as it has produced in the Bolsheviki 
in’ Russia, God save the mark! 

I am often asked if three-fourths of the weaten 
will ratify the prohibition amendment in seven years. — 
You can. guess as well as I can. The South, which | 
is in the minority in population and wealth, foisted 
the amendment on the Northern states, which lead 


in population and wealth.. As Mr Coady said in 


Congress, 
overruled the majority. 
prisals by passage of the woman’s suffrage amend- 


it is a case in which the minority has 
The North threatens re-— 


ment, which would give to colored women of the 


South the right to vote. 
It also threatens to enforce the right of colored 


men to register and to vote, the Supreme Court — 


having decided the so-called grandfather clauses of 
constitutions of Southern states to be invalid. - y 

These are threats. If the legislatures of the 
Southern states join the Northern states in reject- 
ing the amendment they will do so because Southern 


white men, who took away whisky from the colored 


man, but who did not intend to*take it away fro: 
themselves, have learned that, since the enforcement 
of the Webb-Kenyon law, which prohibits the 
transportation: of whisky from wet into a dry stat 


they, too, are deprived of their mint juleps, their ; 


eggnog, their apple toddy. They have learned by 
experience that when two men are together the 
is more sociability, more hospitality, fetishes in the 
South, than there is in a gallon of coffee or a score 
of plates of ice cream. . : 


‘are being used to smuggle liquor at. nee from 
Kentucky into this state in large quantities. R 

ports have been received 
this city and Charleston. The stringency of the 
quart-a-month law has led to the adoption of des- 


f£ airplanes flying | over ae) 
mi 


\ 
perate measures to bring booze into the state, as 


all well-known lanes of traffic, such as railroads and 
highways, are closely guarded—_M eingapals Tribune. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.”’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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WHEN IS A MAYOR CHARITABLE? 


OW diversified in beliefs and practices are the Anglo-Saxon peo- 

ples! In Oklahoma the law forbids the manufacture or importa- 
tion of wine for sacramental purposes, and rigid ritualists are fearing 
the loss of their immortal souls. In Oregon just now a citizen has 
gone to jail because he made wine on his farm for his family’s use at 
the table. Yet, in England, the Mayor of Southport, a small city near 
Liverpool, is modestly acknowleding what he considers a virtuous deed 
|). of charity toward the aged poor of that place. It is the age-long 
custom of the Mayor annually to give these aged residents a dinner in 
the name of the community. The war having made the price of tea 
prohibitive the Mayor substituted tankards of nut brown ale,. which 
tipple, it seems from reliable accounts, was vastly enjoyed by the guests 
of the municipality who called down a blessing upon the head of the 
thoughtful Magistrate.. Speculation is forced by the thought of what 
would happen to the Mayor of Portland, Ore., or Guthrie, Okla., if it 
proved impossible to secure tea, coffee or soda water and he served 
beer at a charity dinner. There was once a wedding feast in Galilee 
where the supply of wine ran short—but that’s another story, It is 
quite possible that in the near future Secretary of War Baker will be 
memorialized and requested to refuse to permit American soldiers to 
visit Southport in order to prevent the great-hearted Mayor from be- 
stowing upon them the same affection he displayed toward the ancient 
paupers whose lives he has undoubtedly shortened and whose morals 
he has beyond question poisoned—Cincinnati Enquirer, 


ste 


READ THE BIBLE 





ages of history has been universal. In the Bible we find instruc- 
tions for pruning, dressing, gathering the grapes, making and storing 
the wine. Biblical history shows that Noah, whom God selected to 
perpetuate the human race, was the first man to make use of wine. 
This was certainly done with the Lord’s approval, and if He considered 
wine to be the curse that the Prohibitionists claim, He would have for- 
bidden rather than approved of its use. 

In the New Testament the first miracle performed was the turning 
of water into wine at the marriage feast, an act which shows that the 
use of wine was sanctioned. 

We wonder what St. Paul meant when he said to Timothy, “Drink 
no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities.” If Paul were alive today he would no doubt be 
turned out of the church for teaching a doctrine contrary to that held 
by the present-day “dry saints.” 

Throughout the Bible the proper use of wine is sanctioned and 
‘recommended; nowhere is its use forbidden. 

God gave us ten commandments and considered the observance of 
those sufficient to regulate, control and govern our thoughts, words and 
actions. Moderation was to be the keynote. Buc now after these many 


defiance of God’s teachings, prohibition for moderation, and placing 

themselves before God with their dictatorial command, “Thou shalt not 

use any alcoholic beverages of any kind whatsoever.” Contrast this 

) command with Biblical quotations and see whether the doctrine of pro- 
hibition is in keeping with the teachings of Christ. 


~ 


, SHE production and use of alcoholic beverages down through the- 


centuries, come the leaders of the prohibition movement, substituting in - 
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WATCH FOR THE ANTI-PROHIBITION 
MANUAL FOR 1918 


The New Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1918 will soon be 
ready for the press. 

Watch for it! Get it!! Study it!!! It is the argument 
against Prohibition in a nutshell. Prepare yourself to refute 
those who would make inroads upon your personal liberty. 

Further information concerning the new edition of the 
Manual will appear in the next issue of “THE OTHER 
SIDE.” 
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THE CATHOLIC POSITION 
HROUGHOUT the vacillation of 


general have clung to a position founded not on emotionalism, but 
solid reason. It need hardly.be restated that no Catholic can hold 
anything that exists, to be the creation of the devil. Everything that 
is, including even alcohol and the various substances from which it is 
derived, is the work of God, to whom pertains exclusively the power 
of creation. Nor can any Catholic argue that the use of alcohol, taking 
the term in the sense of “intoxicating liquor,” is prohibited either by 
the natural law, the Commandments of God, or by the Church. Since 
this is true, neither the manufacture, sale nor use of alcohol is, in itself, 
morally wrong. In this connection the maxim of the moralists, “abusus 
non tollit usum,” (an abuse does not destroy legitimate use), is fully 
applicable. Although all may be, and frequently are, employed, for 
murder and othet malign purposes, the State does not prohibit the 
manufacture of revolvers or dynamite, or the preparation of, poisons. 
In themselves these things are different. ‘Morality’ attached to them, 
only in an extended sense, drawn from the good or bad will of the 
user.—From America, a leading Catholic journal. 
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public opinion, Catholics in 
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A SOUND PROVISION 


HE Legislatures of Mississippi, Kentucky, and Virginia have 

blithely ratified the prohibition amendment. It is unfortunate 
that every State Constitution doesn’t contain this proviso of that of 
Tennessee, substantially repeated in Florida's: 

“No convention or General Assembly of this State shall act upon 
any amendment of the Constitution of the United States, proposed by 
Congress to the several States, unless such convention or General 
Assembly shall have been elected after such amendment is submitted.” 

No Legislature should act on a constitutional amendment without 
a direct mandate from the people. The alteration of the fundamental 
law is not for uninstructed legislators to ratify on their own hook.— 


N.Y. Times. 


ABUSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


YRUS H. W. CURTIS, owner of the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
the Saturday Evening Post, and editor of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
is certainly no enemy of real temperance and no enemy of the prohibi- 
tionists. He has always been an earnest temperance worker. 
In his newspaper, the Evening Public Ledger, he had this to say: 
“We have repeatedly pointed out in these columns that to prostitute 
the constitution to purposes of legislation is to undermine the authority 
of that instrument and imperil thereby the stability of the government. 
Prohibition is a policy, not a principle. The constitution has never 
been the vehicle for declarations of policy. Not even the Monroe 
Doctrine has been incorporated into the fundamental law. To compel 
all the States to‘’conform to the police regulations of a majority of 
the States would be to destroy local government, which within the corpus 
of vast sovereignties, as well as in colonies, has been found by human 
experience to be vital to contentment among citizens.’—Washington 
Times. 
44% 
O you know the difference between Temperance and Prohibition? 
Temperance means self-control, self-government. Prohibi- 
tion means some one’s else control over you, control by force, control 
by law, control by the policeman’s club. 
Resent the inference that you need a guardian—Women Liberty 
Defenders, Chicago. 
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HG (eh efforts to enforce it (Prohibition) during forty years past have 
had some unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, judicial 
procedure, oaths and law, legislatures and public servants.’—E.s- 
President Eliot of Harvard University. 


Can Keep 35 Others From 


HETHER the amendment will receive 

the kind of consideration and discus- 

sion which its importance calls for, 

remains to be seen. If there is to be 
any chance of such consideration and discussion, one 
condition, above all others, must be fulfilled—there 
must be a clear realization of what it is that is being 
done. In the brief debate that preceded the taking 
of the vote in the House of Representatives, such 
realization was conspicuously absent, a natural result, 
perhaps, of the short time-limit. And there is one 
point in particular, which, so far as I have’ been 
able to find, was passed over altogether in the debate, 
and which it is of the most importance that the state 
legislatures, and the constituencies which elect them, 
should have placed clearly before their eyes. 

If this amendment shall be adopted, it will bring 
about a state of things which is in several respects 
absolutely unprecedented. It will be the first in- 
stance of a deliberate imposing upon the people of 
one state of the will of other states, in a matter 
affecting the ordinary daily life of the people of the 
state: it will be the first instance of prohibition de- 
creed for the population of any great city in the 
world, but what I here wish particularly to direct 
attention to is that it will decree prohibition in a 
manner essentially different from that which has 
obtained even in the states and parts of states in 
I do not refer to 
any circumstances concerning the effectiveness of its 
enforcement; what I haVe in mind is the character 
of the decree itself—the way in which it is riveted 
down. There is no substantial analogy between an 
enactment put into a state constitution and one that 
is made part of the Constitution of the United 
States. In nearly all of our states the constitution 
can be changed by a process that is not much more 
formidable than the passing of an ordinary law; in 
none is the process comparable in difficulty to that 
of amending the Constitution of the United States. 


which prohibition has existed. 
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If the people of any state desire to repeal or modity 
the act by which they inserted prohibition into their 
state constitution, that desire has only to be made 
clearly manifest in order to be accomplished. But 
once imbed such a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, and it will not only be impossible 
for the people of a single state to repeal or in-any 


way modify it, but it will be next to impossible for + 


the people of the United States to do so. 


The Unlucky Thirteen. 


The question has widely different aspects for 
various sections of the country, and its character 
in states that have no large cities is utterly dissim- 
ilar from what it is in states with large urban and 
metropolitan populations. It will accordingly - be 
almost hopeless to bring home to the people of the 
former class of states the objections found against 
it in the latter class. And yet so long as thirteen 
states, however small, however remote from the 
great centers of population, hold out against repeal, 
the bone-dry prohibition of the Federal Constitution 
will stand, and every one of the forty-eight states 
must live under it. It will be possible, in this state 
of things, for thirteen states whose aggregate popu- 
lation in the census of 1910 was less than five million, 
to keep prohibition riveted upon all the rest of the 
hundred million people of the United States. In 
other words, we are asked not only to decree pro- 
hibition, but to decree it in such a manner as vir- 
tually to take away our power ever to annul the 
decree. 


If the nature of the proposed act, as thus indi- 
cated, should be brought clearly home to the minds 
of the people and the legislators of the various 
states, it ought to be within the bounds of practical 
possibility that even some of the states which have 
enacted prohibition for themselves will decline to 
impose it upon other states. Millions of Americans 


‘ 


IL. e 66 99 
‘epealing “Dry” Amendment 
By FABIAN FRANKLIN, in The North American Review . 


have favored local prohibition within the state— 
under “local option” laws—but have been opposed — 
to state-wide prohibition. They have recognized that — 
whgt was desirable for certain parts of the state, ~— 
and especially for certain fairly homogenous com- 


munities, was not desirable for the entire population 
of the state. But the argument against nation-wide 


prohibition and in favor of state control is infinitely ie 


stronger than the argument against state-wide pro- 
hibition and in favor of local option. ot 
The man who votes for state prohibition in Georgia 
or Vermont votes for it-on the basis of the condi- 
tions he knows to exist in his own state; and be- 


sides the circumstance of those conditions being 


radically different in New York or Pennsylvania, 
the Georgian or Vermonter may—and if he is a 
good American should—feel that the question is one 
which the people of New York or Pennsylvania are 
competent to decide for themselves, and upon which 
it is not his business to coerce them. There would 
therefore be no inconsistency whatever in a state 
which would adopt prohibition for itself, refusing 
to take a hand in forcing it upon others. More- 
over, it should not be forgotten that when a state 
has adopted prohibition for itself, it has not de= 


prived itself of the right to change its decision when- _- 


ever it may change its mind on the subject. “When 
Vermont or Georgia votes for prohibition within its 
own borders, it leaves future generations of Ver-) 
monters or Georgians free to deal with the question — 


as they may see fit; when it votes for a prohibition 


amendment to the United States Constitution, it 
votes not only to coerce other states, but to abdicate 
for all time its own control of the subject within its 


own borders. In view of all this, the rejection of. 


national prohibition by a state that had adopted pro- 


‘) 
"a 


hibition for itself ought ‘to be regarded not asa 


freak, but as an evidence of political sense and Mt 
moral courage.—Fabian Franklin, in The North 


American Review. 











The Catholic Church 


The Catholic Church has nét allied itself with the 
prohibition movement, as we know it in this coun- 
try, because she sees so much in it that is not 
Catholic, because of her experience with human 
nature for the last nineteen hundred, years, and be- 
cause of her recognition of the rights and liberties 
of human nature. She believes in prohibition—for 
the man who does not know how to use alcoholic 
drinks in’ moderation, for the man who cannot 
afford to indulge in them, and for the man who is 
freely willing to sacrifice such pleasures. She has 
always counseled and advised her children to prac- 
tice total abstinence; she has always thundered 
against the abuses of liquor. But she has always 
recognized that many men can use moderately, and 
without injury to themselves, their families, their 
religion or the state, alcoholic liquors. She has 
always recognized that many men can practice ordin- 
ary virtue without resorting to heroic measures. 
And in consideration of these men she has never 
attempted to force prohibition upon her children. 
The Church has lived to see hundreds of reform 
measures come and go. Many of them were good. 
But there was nothing good in them that had not 
been provided for in the catalogue of the Church’s 
virtues. And rest assured that when the present 
prohibition wave has subsided and the whole pro- 
gram of public action has swung to another “cure 
for all” the Church, plodding along in her unos- 
tentatious and calm way, will still be preaching 
temperance for all, and total abstinence for those 
that need it or want it—Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
in “Truth.” 


DEMOCRACY 
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4 PROWBITION IST 


In France, we do battle for democracy; in 
shackle 
democracy by enforcing a national prohibition 


America the Prohibitionist would 


amendment. 


Democracy and Hard Cider 


To the Editor of the New York World: 
We are waging war to make the world safe for 
democracy. 


to protect and preserve the rights and liberties of 


all the people. Yet, while we are pouring out our — 


blood and treasure for this high aim, the Supreme 
Court of the United States holds that the Govern- 


ment of a State has the right to arrest, fine and — 
imprison a citizen who makes cider from his own 
apples and allows it to become “hard,” or who | 


crushes grapes of his own growing and makes wine. 
If a majority of the voters, deluded by the campai 
of falschood and misrepresentation conducted by the 


Anti-Saloon League, has a right to prevent the z 


apple or grape grower from making use of his own 
products, what is the use of all this bluff about 
our desire to protect individual rights and liberties? 

/ ANTI-PROHIBITION. ~ 


Two Women Arrested 


The general disregard for law, bred by the cate 
tempt to enforce Prohibition, is causing the arrest 


of women as well as men. A special dispatch from 
Portland, in “dry” Oregon, to the San Francisco 
Chronicle, says: 

For serving “California pep,” at so much per 


finger to a select trade, Mrs. Cc. W. Montgomery, 


24, and her sister, Frances Ward, 20, were arrested. 


If that word means anything it means — q 
self-government—the organization of society so as_ 
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New York Legislature Passes Up National “Dry” Bill 


HE New York Legislature, now in session, 
will not ratify or reject the national pro- 
hibition amendment, but will submit it to 
the people next fall. 


If a vote were taken upon the amendment by the 
Legislature, the amendment would be overwhelm- 
ingly rejected, as both branches of the New York 
Legislature are anti. ‘ 


But this is a matter which the New York legis- 
lators wisely regard as proper for the people to 
decide. re 


The Federal Constitution provides that such 
amendments shall become a part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of -the states. 


So the New York Legislature might act now and 
be within its legal rights. In some of the states, 
however, constitutions restrain legislatures ;from 
voting upon such amendments until the people have 
had an opportunity to indicate their wishes. 

Why should there be any desire in Texas to pre- 
yent a referendum on this national amendment? 

There is going to be a primary election six months 


hence, and then the people could instruct, either by 
voting directly on the question, so as to advise the 
present legislature in the event of a special session, 
or the next legislature through the selection of 
candidates. 

No amendment to the State Constitution can be- 
come effective without the people’s consent. Why 
should not the Federal Constitution be subjected to 
the same process? 


In the July primary, it would be proper to submit 
not only the matter of the Federal amendment, but 
the question of a state amendment. 

There is no particular reason that The Post can 
see why the people should not pass upon the sev- 
eral phases of this question and thus take it out of 
politics entirely and permanently. " 


So far as the’situation is involved in those cities 
where the military camps are located, the governor 
has already said that he wiff use all the power of 
his office, even to the point of convoking the legis- 
lature, if necessary, to protect the camps. 

Therefore, it seems to The Post as if the time 
has already come when the people can pass upon 








the qualifications of candidates regardless of the 
prohibition question. 

Four years ago The Post refused to permit the 
prohibition question to dictate its choice of a candi- 
date for governor, and it does not intend to do so 
hereafter. 

There is something more important than wrang- 
ling over the prohibition question, and now with the 
demands of a great war upon us, to say nothing of 
a far-reaching reformation and rehabilitating of our 
state government now happily under way, it is time 
the people were calling out the best men among 
them without regard to an issue which is in a sure 
way to be definitely settled for good and all by the 
people themselves. 

The New York anti-legislature has done the 
proper thing to permit the people of New York to 
pass upon the national amendment; the pro legis- 
lature of Texas ought to do the same thing with 
this and all other Federal amendments. 

And while the people were doing this, they could 
without worrying the politicians or the candidates 
attend to the state amendment also—From the 
Houston Daily Post, Houston, Tex., January 16, 1918. 











Men Who Did Not Advocate 


Prohibition 


JESUS CHRIST. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

SAINT PAUL. 
SOCRATES. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | 

THE POPES OF ROME. 
JOHN PAUL JONES. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 
HENRY CLAY. 

JOHN CALVIN. 
MICHEL ANGELO. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
U. S. GRANT. 

ALL THE APOSTLES. 
GOETHE. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 
ROBERT BURNS. © 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 


PERICLES. 
N. BONAPARTE. 
PLATO. 
: CHARLEMAGNE. 
IMMANUEL KANT. 
VOLTAIRE. 
DANTE. : 
2 GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


—From Life. 
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Post does not believe in the propaganda 

that. is making the American soldier in 
France a horrible example in the eyes of the country 
and the world in order to further prohibition. 

“The persistence of certain misguided zealots in 
circulating anonymous stories of drunkenness and 
vice in the ranks of our over-seas army will react 
against the cause they are attempting to serve. 
Charges made by Y. M. C. A. secretaries who ‘don’t 
want their names mentioned’ and ‘ladies in France’ 
who conceal their identity, are not convincing, and 
their irresponsible character provokes resentment. 
It is not fair to accuse thousands of men from the 
ambush of anonymity. 

“The enemy could not ask anything better than 
that the hearts and minds of fathers and mothers, 
wives and sweethearts at home should be disturbed 
by the belief that their men in France are hastening 
to destruction along the path of debauchery. That 
is precisely the sort of thing to weaken civilian 
morale.”—Chicago Post. 

A Washington dispatch to the Milwaukee Sentinel 
says: 

Charges of drunkenness among the troops in 
France, as published in the “Clip Sheet” sent out 
by the board of temperance of the Methodist Epis- 


rd bes Post believes in prohibition, but the 


copal Church, were denounced as untruthful, and 
as making the work of the men in France harder, 
by Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Kenyon was in France in November, at the 
very time, according to the allegations in the “Clip 
Sheet,” conditions were at the worst. 

“T think I am about as good a prohibitionist as 
there is,” said Senator Kenyon. “In fact, I have 
been denounced as a temperance crank. I hate 
liquor. I hate the liquor business, and my hand has 
always been against it. But I am willing to run the 
rick of offending my friends and the prohibition 
cause by saying to them: ‘Don’t follow these stories 
of drunkenness among our boys across the sea. 
There is no truth in them,’ 

“It might be that a drunken man has been found 
in the army, but we used to have, up to two or 
three years ago, drunken men in the Senate at 
times. 

“General Pershing can look after that question 
of intemperance better than you and I-over here in 
our comfortable chairs. 

“Tet’s quit this agitation and leave the question 
to Pershing. I hope this isn’t treason to the pro- 
hibition cause, but if it is you must make the most 
of it—-From Milwaukee Sentinel, January 16, rors. 
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Moonshine Trade Breaks Records In “Dry” 
Tennessee 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 21.—Rev- 
enue officers have within the last few 
months destroyed a total of 400 moon- 
shine stills in Tennessee. The number of 
stills operating in this State and in Ala- 
bama and Georgia is probably greater than 
ever before. The product, which is called 
whiskey by the white man and more cor- 
rectly “fire water” ‘by the Indian, sells at 
$10 a,gallon. Some of the captured moon- 
shiners admit the mountain stiller no 
longer takes pride in his product. He used 
to Ay g: it to drink. Now he makes it to 
sell. 
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Can They Use Smelling Salts? 
[Morning Telegraph, N. Y. City.] 

See where the National Guard officers have abol- 
ished the use of tobacco while in uniform on the 
ground it doesn’t look soldierly. 

Suppose next they will ban the use of powder 
because of the fact it makes their guns look untidy. 


Ouch! 


[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 


In the same breath and in the same column the 
Baltimore Sun combines praise for the mint julep 
and Billy Sunday. From which we gather that the 


Sun always has to mint julep before it can get in 
the proper spirit to pat Billy on the back. 
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ROHIBITION advocates in the country gen- 

erally, and in New York State particularly, 
began .to realize yesterday that Samuel 
and the American Federation of 
Labor have begun the construction of tremendous 
hurdles in the path of the “dry” movement. 


Gompers 


Mr. Gompers and his associates started yesterday 
on the distribution of 2,000,000 copies of a mani- 
festo against prohibition, the copies going to all 
the members of the Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of urging them especially to insist on the 
postponement of all agitation of this great contro- 
vetsial question until after the country has won the 
war. While the ratification of the Federal amend- 
ment is the particular target at which Mr. Gompers 
is shooting, his fight equally is against any and all 
kindred measures, including so-called. war emergency 
prohibition bills 

The Gompers manifesto is in the form of a letter 
addressed to Representative John I. Nolan, of Cali- 
fornia, in which Mr. Gompers bitterly arraigns the 
prohibitionists as a. whole and William Jennings 
Bryan in particular. The movement is character- 
ized as “neither wise, patriotic, nor practical,’ and 
is declared to be “egotistical and fanatical.” Mr. 
3ryan himself is referred to as shallow and /is 
charged with using alleged clever witticisms in order 
to hide the real question. Two million workers? 
according to Mr. Gompers, would be thrown out of 
employment if Federal prohibition should obtain. 

“Mr. Bryan,” said Mr. Gompers, “dismisses the 
question of employment or unemployment of large 
numbers of men and naively states they easily can 
find employment in other industries. [I wonder 
whether Mr. Bryan : aware of the fact that for 
nearly three months 30,000 men in the garment in- 
dustry of New York City have been and now are 
unemployed; that nearly sixty per cent of the brick- 
layers and masons of the United States now are 
and for months have been unemployed? Also, that 
more than thirty per cent of the men in the build- 
ing trades have been out of work for the last five 
months and still are unemployed? 





ous Gompers Charges 


2,000,000 Unionists to Fight for Liberty 


“Because of fhe threatened “danger which is in- 
volved in the entire scheme, I appeal to you, in the 
interest of our people and of our country, in this 
great hour of peril, that we postpone until after the 
winning of the war the discussion of such a great 
controversial question as prohibition, and in the 
calmer moments determine the course which should 
be pursued thereon. 

“In the meantime the people of our country may 
have the opportunity to fight and work to make sure 
that the great cause of justice, freedom and democ- 
racy shall be triumphant.”—By Edward Stcats Luther, 
Albany, N. Y., Correspondent, in New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


What of the 2,000,000? 


Under a New York date-line, the Chicago Exam- 
iner adds: 


“Mr. Gompers declares practical prohibition has 
been settled during the war by special powers given 
President Wilson. The prohibitionist campaign, he 
said, tends only to divert the minds of the people 
from the war. Two million workers, he said, will 
be thrown out of work if the constitutional amend- 
ment is ratified.” 


On January 13, 1918, the Kansas City (Mo.) Labor 
Union adopted a resolution against prohibition, which 
reads: 


Wuereas, We are now on the threshold of a 
prohibition campaign, endeavoring to legislate out 
of employment a vast number of trade-union men, 
who through their respective organizations are affil- 
iated with this Central Labor Union, by having a 
constitutional amendment providing for state-wide 
prohibition in Missouri; and 


Wuenreas, The organizations directly involved have 


formed an organization, known as the Trades Union 


Liberty League, for the purpose of defending and 
protecting their members’ freedom, liberty and rights 
of making a decent livelihood for themselves and 
those dependent upon them; and 
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—Photo by Paul Thompson, N. Y. City. 
The above picture shows Teuton captives in Marseilles supplying French soldiers with wine 
made in France, which will be forwarded to their captors at the front. 


Wuereas, This campaign is being vigorously sup- 
ported by the Anti-Saloon League, an organization 
financed largely by the Standard Oil, U. S. Steel 
Trust and other rich and powerful corporations, who 


realize that as long as they can divide the American — 
people on this question it will divert public atten- 


tion from the flagrant exploitations of the producers 
of wealth; and 


Wuereas, The Missouri State Federation of Labor, 
in convention assembled, has gone on record against 
prohibition in all its forms, and furthermore has 
asked all local unions in this state, afhliated or not 
affliated, and all individual members thereof, to use 
every legitimate means of voice and vote against 
prohibition in all its forms, and by the distribution 
of suitable literature to enlighten the public as to 
what prohibition really means, and the disastrous 
consequences that would follow in its wake, as 
proven by conditions in states which have. already 
adopted prohibition, and because if these fanatics 
should succeed in their efforts to establish prohibi- 
tion, they will immediately adopt another fad still 
further curtailing the personal liberty of the indi- 
vidual, as they have already announced; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this Central Labor Union endorse 
the action of the Missouri State Federation of Labor 
and ‘the stand it has taken against, prohibition in all 
its forms; and be it also 


Resolved, That we give the Missouri Trades Union 
Liberty League our undivided support, by affiliating 
with them in their efforts to protect and defend its 
members against unjust, unfair and inimical legis- 
lation; and be it further 


Resolved, That the organizations. affliated sith 


this Central Labor Union be solicited to use all 
legitimate means to defeat this prohibition amend- 
ment, and to give their undivided support to the 


*Missouri Trades Union Liberty League, by co- 
_ operating with them in their untiring efforts to pro- 


tect and defend their members against destructive 
legislation and an unjust extermination of employ- 
ment; and be it also further 


Resolved, That these resolutions be'spread’ on the 
minutes of this meeting, and a copy forwarded to 
each of the affiliated local unions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jas. H. ANDERSON, 
FranK J. PETERSON, 
W. M. McCarry, 
Legislative Committee. 
Ep. L. Hires, President. 
Joun T. Smiru, Secretary. 


Still They Come. 


This is from The Standard, published at Syra- 
cuse,~N. Y.: 


“The Trades Union Liberty League of Syracuse 


met for the first time in Labor Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The meeting was attended by 250 men and 
women representing the various unions throughout 
the city. The league has been organized with the 
idea of opposing prohibition in Syracuse, and at 


yesterday’s meeting it was decided to carry this” 


opposition into the city wards. 

“This opposition is based on the fact that prohi- 
bition measures in Syracuse would throw thousands 
of men out of employment, its defenders declare. 

“‘Tt is an industrial question solely, and not in 
any respect a moral one, and from that angle alone 
we are looking at it and opposing prohibition,’ de- 
clared Thomas M. Gafney, chairman of the meeting.” 
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Special Dispatch to the Enquirer. 

Toronto, Ont., Keb. 26.—Twenty-five thousand barrels of Kentucky whiskey, two years old “or better,’ has been ordered by the British 
Government for the use of men at the front. The contract was awarded at Montreal today by the British Consular Agent there and was given to 
the Distillers’ Securities Corporation. The price to be paid is about $50 a barrel. 

Liquor interests here estimate that the cost of manufacturing this whiskey was between 30 and 35 cents per gallon, so that the net profit to 

& the Distillers’ Corporation will be in the neighborhood of $1 a gallon on the order, or a total profit of $1,100,000. 

: For some time past even friends of prohibition have unhesitatingly admitted the need of serving liquor to the men in the trenches, and 
returned soldiers have pointed out the urgent necessity for alcoholic stimulant to men chilled by hours and sometimes days and nights of exposure 
to the mud and water soaked trenches. 

During the first year or so of hostilities rum rations were served Dut at regular intervals, but the tremendous drain upon the stocks of this 
kind of liquors has decided the Government to substitute whiskey, and the Kentucky product was decided upon as the most wholesome in the market. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

J ° 
After four years of warfare the Allies have come to realize as 
e a e 
never before the wonderful medicinal value of alcohol when rightly 
e e e e 
used. In the trenches, in hospitals, applied internally and externally, 
e e y} 2 66 k h 
it is a Godsend to the boys who are giving their all “to make the 


world safe for democracy.” 


And now, in addition to supplying the Allies with food and 
other necessities, Uncle Sam is confronted with the task of furnishing 
them with whiskey, which is absolutely necessary for the men who 
go to France and fight for freedom, if not for the Prohibitionists who 
stay: at home and fight against it. 


England has exhausted her supply of rum for the soldiers. 
Therefore she is buying as a substitute, pure American whiskey, 
buying as much as she can against the day when the supply of that 

‘precious fluid in the United States will have been exhausted. (The 
distilling of whiskey has been prohibited by Congress during the war.) 


To date this is the one best answer to the Prohibition argument. 





About Prohibition. They Want to Lick Kaiser Bill 


By HERBERT COREY, Special Correspondent in France for Chnctamatd Times: Star 


ARIS, January 10.—Dispatches from, Amer- 

ica bring the news that the prohibition ad- 

vocates int the States are fighting General 

Pershing’s light-wine and beer order tooth 
and toe-nail. 


“Lips that touch liquor,” say the prohibition folk, 
or words to that effect, “shall never shout ‘Raus 
mit der Kaiser’ on the way to Berlin. No wine- 
flushed American shall stick a bayonet in a German 
in this war.” 


Over here we are not concerned at all in the 
battle of prohibition vs. booze, which is agitating 
the States. This is probably a shameful thing to say, 
but it is the truth. The one thing we are-interested 
in is licking the Germans to a fare-you-well. So 
far as the Americans here are concerned, the Amer* 
ican soldier may be given either hen’s milk or vitriol 
to drink. The drink we favor—civilians and soldiers 
—is the one which will furnish him the heitiest 
punch. 


Wine and beer will do it. Rum has its uses in 
warfare. Tea and coffee are excellent. But water 
—that pure cold stuff that comes in the old germy 
bucket—is distinctly a bad thing to fool with here. 
It has more cases of tummyache to the quart than 
there is in a cask of wine. 


If it is our ambition to have the sweetest little 
army in the world—to have a dear little army that 
wouldn’t do a bit of harm to any one, bless its 
ootsey-wootsey heart—then confine it to cold water 
drinking in France. Because after a little while it 
could not harm any one. It would be all tied up 
in a knot. 


Let me get under cover of the perfect alibi at 
this point. I.do not care to have my argument de- 
molished by the charge that I am a rum-soaked old 
idolater. 


If my vote would prohibit the manufacture, sale 
and drinking of all forms of that heart-warming 
commodity generally known as Old Budge in the 
United States I’d cast it. If I could deprive the 
Germans of all sorts of alcoholic drinks I would try 
to repeat. But for the American army I would regu- 
late and not prohibit. 


Water Isn’t Popular. 


Drinking water in the fighting area and the area 
just back of the front does not exist. 


In the fighting area there is an inevitable lack of 
sanitation. No need to go into harassing details, 
but the lack of sanitation arises from everything, 
beginning with unburied bodies in No Man’s Land. 
I heard a pair of English officers talking the other 
day. 

“The most horrible sight I’ve ever seen,” said one, 
‘““was a hill covered with the unburied dead when the 
snow melted last spring. The Germans had buried 
them in the snow, you know. There must have 
been a thousand of them, lying close.” 


The British do their best to keep their area clean- 
You can’t turn a corner without running into a sign 
instructing you on this and that. The French worry 
less about sanitation. The Italians do not worry 
at all. 


In the area back of the front the wells are all 
polluted. Oh, not all, perhaps. Here and there 
one sees a sign that “the water in this well may 
be drunk.” More often the sign says the water 
may not be drunk. , Sometimes it is even forbidden 
to mules except in case of emergency, which is going 
some. The agricultural wealth of the French coun- 
try districts mostly comes from the stables and is 


piled on top of the ground as near the communal 
well as possible. All manure heaps seem to drain 
directly into springs. The water is often clear and 
sparkling to look on, but it is alive. 


“Then why do not French peasants die from these 
germy causes?” T am ‘Asked. 


Bless you, they do. Typhoid and diphtheria and 
“filth” diseases generally are as common over here 
as movie bugs in the United States. I am inclined 
to think the birth rate in the country is a good deal 
higher than has been believed, though the percentage 
of surviving infants is small. There are no reliable 
statistics on this sort of thing. 


What I know—what every doctor with the Amer- 
ican forces knows—is that the drinking of well or 
surface water should be absolutely forbidden to the 
Americans here. Perhaps the French insides toughen 
up, Spartan fashion, so that those who get accus- 
tomed to liquid germs are practically immune to 
disease. Our fellows are not toughened. It is up 
to us to save them—and not to sacrifice them. 


“Drink tea. Drink coffee,” 


It is a bully reply, too. If enough tea and coffee 
could be had the problem would come to an end 
right here. A good hot pannikin of coffee in the 
morning and tea at night, and a canteen full to pull 


is the reply. 


ee ee 


“Drys” Admit Falsehood 


WasHIncTon, January 8.—Deets Pickett, 
research secretary for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Board of Temperance, said today he 
was sorry the clip sheet he issued , recently 
on charges of drunkenness in the army in 
France had been resurrected at this time, as 
“conditions are now improved.” Publication 
of the clip sheet, which charged wholesale 
drunkenness among the soldiers and that the 
guardhouses were full to overflowing, was 
deeply resented by army and navy officers.— 
Kansas City Star. 
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at between times would be the best possible answer. 
Only, there is that tonnagé question. If we are to 
keep an army of a million men in being over here— 
and our Allies counteon our doing that little thing 
so as to lick the Boche—it would take some ships 
in the course of the year. Sit down and figure it 
yourself. My head hurts. Remember that army 
cooks have never studied household economics. 


It will be admitted, I believe, even by the prohibi- 
tion advocates, that the light wines of France keep 
the drinker in good condition if he drinks in moder- 
ation. They are an aid to digestion and other in- 
ternal processes. Certainly'the French soldier keeps 
hard and fit on a ration which would start a riot in 
the British or American armies. The British soldier 
does not drink wine as the Frenchman does, but 
then, he has the national tea-habit. We have not. 
It would be a good thing for us if we had. But 
we have not. 


€ 


Rum Is Needed, They Insist. 


“You will have to issue rum in the winter time,” 
the British and French officers say. “The Ameri- 
cans can’t stand the climate without it.” 


Well, we have not issued rum. Maybe it is not 
on that account—maybe we have been short of 
blankets and winter underwear and winter over- 
coats and winter huts and winter socks and things— 


tri our men have suffered like Old Hare i a 
sickness “this winter. The French winter is. th ' 
meanest winter in Christendom. The mercury does” 
not go low, but the wet chill gets into one’s ver 
bones. I met British soldiers in the Italian ideo 
tains this winter. It was bitterly cold. : 


“T know,” they said, without a dissenting vote 
“but it is heaven beside Flanders.” we 


Our Boys Are Suffering. 


Doctors say many of our men must be sent hacks 
because their lungs have sprung a leak. Maybe the >| 
doctors are exaggerating. | No one knows as yet. 
Perhaps when the warm spring sun comes these — 
wheezy pipes will clear up. But for the moment—_ 


which is what we are mostly interested in in this — 


life—there is too much complaint of “colds” in the — 

army. Our men have suffered greatly. hada 
The British and French issue each man a “tot” 

of rum each night. He drinks it as he stands, too. 


_ No saving two or three tots ‘until a totter is accu-_ 


mulated. No trading tots to thirsty warriors. Ask” 

the men whether they appreciate that tot of rum at " 
night, when they have been snow-soaked all day. 

standing in the weary wind that always blows in | 
France in winter time! They'll tell you they do. ) 
They crawl into their. clammy blankets inside, any- : 
how, and go to sleep. : 


The prohibition folks say it is a false’ 
warmth” they enjoy. All right. Let’s not _ 
argue the point. I can tell them, from some _ 
slight personal experience and from a Bod 
of questioning, that, false or true, that | 
warmth furnishes the first moment of the 
day that is not heart-breaking for the ‘man 
who lives under such conditions. The army 
doctors say the men could not stand the ex- 
posure without it. It helps them to go to. 
sleep. If they are on duty it keeps them a 
mildly warm for a time, at least. © ; 


The man whose most wee ae experi. 


a steam-heated flat and goes to bed bere no 
clean, warm sheets and has a wife to cod le Ge 
him. What do these poor devils out here a 


have of all that? 


There was’ not a moment all last winter 
was not cold, man after man has told me, 


~ time I was warm was when I got to Paris on 


mission and stayed in bed at the hotel. wie 


liquor or a stormy night. 
clean. Then they want to get warm. 


Rum is every thing the temperance folks oi 


and more. But if rum will help our men to p t 
a few more pounds in their wallop, let’s: ca en 
rum. The only job we are interested in just 


* is licking the Germans. 


The meanest man in the world is a Prob biti } 
This man took his son and another small boy ay 
circus in a “Tin Lizzie.” 4 
bought a ticket for ‘himself and son and told the 
other boy he could pay for the ride by watching, 
auto until they aoe out ky gh eta 













































































ARRY DAVID KERR, writing in the 
‘Overland Monthly, points out the evils 
of secret drinking, a practice common in 
“dry” territory. 

What is true temperance? It is as far removed 
from prohibition as it is from drunkenness. 

In the past fifty years temperance has increased 
to a wonderful degree, not, however, because of the 
work of the prohibitionist, but in spite of it. Man’s 
morals never have been and never will be changed 
by legislation. To pass a law prohibiting the sale 
or use of any alcoholic beverage is a farce, for no 
such law will ever be obeyed, but instead, is only 
held up to ridicule. : 

Just because a man has had a son turn out a drunk- 
ard, does not by any manner of means indicate his 
right of capacity for making laws to regulate the 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Forced Abstinence is the Real Cause of Drunkenness 


By HARRY DAVID KERR 


drink traffic. On the contrary, it proves that the 
father did not understand the drink question, or his 
son would not have turned out a drunkard. 

Statistics prove that three-fourths and over of 
sons who are drunkards at twenty were born of 
fathers who were prohibitionists. The boys had to 
drink in secret, so they became drunkards as soon 
as they got the opportunity. 

If this is true of prohibition families, it is likewise 
true of prohibition’states. Any effort to make entire 
communities total abstainers against their will in- 
creases drunkenness and demoralizes these commu- 
nities. 

Ninety-five per cent of all men drink some form 
of stimulant. A law passed which makes it impos- 
sible for them to get the mild stimulants openly 
will only tend to make them get the violent drinks 
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secretly, and you who pass stich a law make them 
drunkards, 

It is a significant fact that up to the beginning 
of the present war in Europe, Belgium, which was 
recognized as the thriftiest and most provident coun- 
try in the world, consumed the greatest quantity 
of beer per head; three times, per head; as much 
as we do, and double as much wine. 

Of all forms of drinking, none is more ruinous 
than the solitary drink. As soon as the feeling of 
repugnance has been overcome, there is no limit 
and no inhibition. It is, in most. cases, an easy 
thing to cure the social drinker of the large cities, 
but very hard to break the lonely drinker of the 
“dry” towns. 

Our prohibitory statute-makers, working from a 
benevolent motive, have debauched politicians, cor- 
rupted legislatures and soiled the processes of the 
courts. The evils of drink exist, and to neglect 
their cure would be criminal, but to rush on to the 
conclusion that every vineyard ought, therefore, to 
be devastated, that every brewery should be razed, 
that the will of man who lives in a free country 
should be forcibly bent to the ground like the twig 
of a sapling, to satisfy the insane desires of a 
minority of the brains of this country, is unworthy 
of the logic of a self-governing nation. 


Perils of Prohibition 


Seven deaths at. Francis, Okla, as a result of a 
toddy and egg-nog party which made wood alcohol 
the basis of the beverage, may serve as a warning 
against partaking of cheering cups in prohibition 
territory. Most of that which eludes the law is 
bad, though not all is as deadly as the stuff served 
to make a Francis holiday and business for the 
coroner and undertaker. Those who confuse cele- 
bration with liquidation doubtless will continue to 
sample red ink and other plain and fancy forms of 
poison in search for something with a kick in it, 
but after what happened at the Francis social func- 
tion, they do so at their own peril. The Irishman’s 
idea that all whiskey is good, although some is 
better than others, should be played from the oppo- 
site angle within the “bone-dry” realm, for in such 
arid area all intoxicants are bad, but some worse 
than others, as has been demonstrated—From Okla- 


homa City Times. 





Keep the Nation Free 


Already the prohibitionists are getting into action 
to force the dry issue upon the states by means of 
special sessions of legislatures. This is not a good 
time for states to waste money on special sessions 
for an object that can wait. Not when the Treasury 
Department tells the cities that they should quit push- 
ing public works or yoting funds for more improve- 
ments. States should practice thrift, too. It is bad 
policy to project the prohibition issue into politics 
now. That subject always operates to obstruct and 
delay other legislation of importance. At present it 
will muddle every movement for adjusting state rev- 
enues to the nation’s war activities. More time is 
lost on wet and dry jockeying in legislatures than 
through any other cause. Let us side-track prohibi- 
tion and concentrate on winning the war. A world 
free is of more importance than one nation teetotally 


dry.—Reedy’s Mirror. 
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Liquor Not Cause of Crime, Insanity and Poverty 


HE first lie is, that seventy per cent of in- 

sanity is due to the liquor business. As a 

matter of fact, nine times out of ten no- 

body knows why a man is crazy; nearly 
everybody can tell when he is crazy, but if you could 
give a “man -the concentrated wisdom of all the 
universities, nine times out of ten he couldn’t tell 
you why. 

Now, the alienists of the world tell us that there 
are four types of insanity; first, dementia praecox, 
prevalent among the young, cause unknown; Second, 
maniacal depressive insanity, cause unknown; third, 
paranoia, or delusions, cause unknown; fourth, pa- 
resis; everybody knows the cause of paresis, and 
they know it is not drink. 

Where do the prohibitionists get their figures to 
prove that seventy per cent of insanity is due to 
drink? Whenever a man. goes crazy a prohibition 
orator looks over the record and asks these ques- 
tions: “Did this man drink?” “Yes.” That settles 
it—booze did it! You don’t have to go any further 
at all. Suppose he didn’t drink, then the question 
goes back to the father, “Did the father drink?” 
“No.” “Did his grandfather drink?” “No,” “Did 
his great-grandfather drink?” “Yes.” Well, booze 
did it! It is upon such figures and statistics of that 
nature that they based their charge about insanity 
being due to drink. Why, it is ridiculous! As a 
matter of fact, when a man plunges headlong over 
the precipice of intemperance to his run, it is due 
to a defect that antedates any drink that man ever 
took. Excess is the result of that defect, not the 
result of drink. Ifa man drinks to excess he has 
this defect, and transmits the defect existing in his 
nature to his children, he transmits that weakness, 
that lack of control. So their charges are not true. 

Here is another lie, that is very popular among 
the drys: They charge that eighty per cent of pov- 
“erty is due to the liquor business. 

If eighty per cent of poverty were due to drink, 
the drys would all be rich, the wets would all be 
poor. We have no such division in any community 


By C. A. WINDLE, Editor of The Iconoclast 


in America: 
erty than the liberal North. Prohibition Turkey, 
the oldest prohibition country in the world, is the 
most God-forsaken country, the most poverty-ridden 
country on the face of the earth. Poverty is not due 
to what a man drinks, but when the drys see a work- 
man spend a nickel for a glass of beer or a drink of 
whiskey they argue that spending that money for 
liquor is the cause of his poverty. But when they 
see a rich man spending five dollars a throw for 


champagne, they do not argue that spending that” 


money for champagne makes him rich; yet there is 
as much in that argument as there is in the other, 
and both are nonsensical, because the occasion of 
one man’s poverty and the other man’s riches lie 
entirely outside of their bottle of champagne or glass 
of beer. I could mention many things that cause 
poverty—ill-health, lack of employment, poor wages, 
bad judgment, our trust or\industrial system under 
which a few people get so much, and there is not a 
great deal left for the rest of us. 

You have got to go to the workingman of this 
country to establish one fact, that it is not the money 
they spend for beer or whiskey that counts for their 
poverty, but the money they earn and never get, the 
money they earn that somebody else is spending for 
automobiles, palaces, pearls and diamonds, that ac- 
counts for their poverty. 


Crime and Its True Causes. 


The third lie is the charge that ninety per cent 
of crime is due to the liquor business; that if you 
abolish the liquor traffic you will abolish crime. Is 
it true? 

The causes of crime are jealousy, greed, lust and 
revenge. I spent a month in the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh studying the criminal records of the 
world; and I found in those records, first, that 
forty-six per cent of all criminals were abandoned 
in childhood; second, that seventy-nine per cent of 
all criminals have no trade or profession. They 
have. an ambition to live in a palace, and own an 











The Prohibition Question Is 


A Dear Young Lady Settles It—So Beautifully — 


tion of prohibition—using the Constitution 
of the United States as a policeman, and 
putting in an amendment in favor of ice water? 

Have you wondered what effect it would have 
upon millions of workmen, told that a virtuous 
minority has decided to put them on an ice water 
diet—taking away the beer which they, wisely 
or otherwise, think agreeable, harmless, and neces- 
sary? 

Some undoubtedly have worried about the results 
of prohibition upon workers on whom the country 
relies and about the increase in the manufacture 
and sale of poisonous moonshine whiskey. 

Cheer up, however. The problem has been solved 
by a young prohibition lady. 

Says she: “Encourage the workingmen to forget 
their old vile habits, and interest themselves in 
better things,” 

Don’t think this is a joke; it is said perfectly 
seriously. We quote the lady: “Instead of drinking 
beer at noon or in the evening, let the men interest 
themselves in the study of painting or languages or 
music.” 

Isn’t that delicious? Can’t you see men coming 
out of a rolling mill, leaving their work at a blast 


i | AVE you given serious thought to the ques- 
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furnace, getting up out of a ditch where they have 
been digging, or walking off the wharf where they 
have been loading ships—rushing in to get their 
paint box, sit down and make a pretty sketch? 


Can’t you imagitie workers at the end of a day 


saying to each other: “Let us gather in a little 
group and sing close harmony for an hour—how 
much better than old-fashioned beer! And then let 
us take up our French ‘Je suis, tu es, il est, nous 
sommes, vous etes, tls son?—and then a few irreg- 
ular verbs’? . 

You may say that the young lady’s suggestion of 
music, painting, and the languages in place of beer 
for workmen is preposterous. 

So it-is, but no more preposterous than the idiotic 
suggestion from pale-faced gentlemen that the work- 
ingmen of the nation should suddenly be made ice- 
water drinkers, the whole habit of the population 
changed over night. 

- Those responsible for putting this change into the 
Constitution take a heavy responsibility. 

The foolishness will be regretted, especially by 
those that have a great deal too much money—part 
of it invested in the Anti-Saloon League. They 
will see troubles and disturbances that they will 
regret—Washington Times. 


The prohibition South has more pov- 


* 
eautomobile, but they have no trade or profession by 
which they can get those things, and therefore they — 
In the third place, I found that 


resort to crime. 
seventy-five per cent of all crime in every country 


in the world is committed by people between the — 
ages of twelve and twenty-three, before the habit — 
of drink is formed. If you take one hundred thou- 


sand people between the ages of twelve and twenty- 


two and one hundred thousand between the ages of — 


twenty-three and forty, the older crowd will drink 
twenty times the liquor, and the ‘younger crowd will 
commit twenty times more crime in the same period 
of time. That is due to the indiscretion of youth; 


that is due to daredeviltry that is found in the young — 
and the conceit that they can commit crime without 


being caught. A man may drink more as he grows 
older, but he knows better, and that stops him from 


committing crime. Where do the prohibitionists get — 


their record? , They produce a record purporting 
to prove that ninety per cent of crime is due to the 
liquor business. Where do they get it? In the crim- 
inal court. 
When did he make it? After he got caught. 
did he make it? He saw no way of escape, the 
prosecutor had the goods on him; there was the 
jury; he knew he would be convicted; and then, like 
a cur, whimpering like a baby, he raised the tn 
that the drys have echoed all over ‘the world: 


did it?” Why, he expects there may be a dry man 
on the jury, and when the dry man hears that booze 


Who makes that record? The criminal. a 
Why — 


did it!” “Booze did it!” Why does he say, “Booze 


7 


was the cause of his downfall, that juryman will 


feel like hanging the saloon-keeper and turning the 
criminal loose. Yes! He is pleading for sympathy. 
Who believes him? He is a burglar, or he is a rape 
fiend, or he is a murderer., There he stands in the 
dock, so low in the scale of existence that he would — 
have to climb a ladder to go to Hell! ~ When he 


says, “Booze did it!” the drys put him in the George 


Washington class and don’t believe he could lie 
to save his fer ' 
the incarnation of truth, and the prohibition preacher 
and paid agitator, and the dry leader, use this man’s — 


lying confession as a means of convicting the liquor % 
business on sucl: 


testimony. 


Frightfulness At Home. 


‘ 


—New York Evening Mail. 


“No argument! Sign it, or political death for 


Instantly this monster pecendesh q 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 
: OF PROHIBITION 


“We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.”’ 


Unanimous decision. of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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SPEAKING OF NAMES 


“German brewers continue to howl that it is un-American to attack their right to make 


beer, which is hindering the United States in its prosecution of the war against the Huns, but / 


real Americans don’t think so. The only menace to personal rights involved is the menace to 
the questioned Ae of the booze makers and booze sellers to continue their interference with 
Uncle Sam and the big job he has on hand. 

“Some of the other officers elected at this meeting were Joseph L. Einstein, vice-president; 
i Freiberg, treasurer. On the board of control we find the following: names: John_ H. 
Schmidt, Ed Rauh, J. S. Schuster, Herman F. Cellarius, Georgé F. Dieterle, Morris J. Frei- 
berg.—The American Issue, February 23, 1918. 


hee foregoing is a comment by the official organ of the Anti-Saloon 
League, on the annual meeting of the Ohio Wine and Spirit Asso- 
ciation. It is as accurate as the usual “dry” articles, including those 
written by “ladies in France” who deplore the fact that half-frozen 
soldiers in the trenches are given alcoholic stimulants. 

There are no brewers among the membership of the Ohio Wine 
and Spirit Association. And all of the gentlemen whose names are 
so significantly mentioned -were born in the United States. They have 
been large contributors to the Red Cross and have bought heavily of 
Liberty Bonds. That is more than the ayerage Anti-Saloon Leaguer 
can say. 

If we wanted to be nasty, too, we might mention that, in glancing 
over the list of officers of the Anti-Saloon League, we discovered these 
names: 

R. N. Holsaple, “Rev.” C. A. Stelzle, “Rev.” S, A. Propst, S. P. 
Spreng, E. S. Shumaker, W. J. Herwig, “Rev.” D. Poling, J. C. Bartholf 


and W. C. Schupp. see 


TO SPEED ’EM UP 


AM GOMPERS and Cardinal Gibbons may well protest against the 
proposed national prohibition law, for they are fighting all the real 
big captains of industry—from John Rockefeller down to the smaller 
employer, together with the allied protestant churches. The ‘manufac- 
turers because they want to speed up and get more work out of em- 
ployes, while the churches naturally fall in line with those who contribute 
the largest funds, the manufacturers, the ultimate result hoped for to 
prove their power for far more reaching reformations they have in mind, 
and to eventually form a monarchy of this government. We admit this 
looks like a foolish statement, but a continuance of depriving the people 
of their personal freedom in a few things will soon lead to general fed- 
eral supervision in all things, and then will come riding in “The Man 
on Horseback,” and away goes democracy and personal liberty and in 
comes monarchy and an emperor. Which do you want? And which 
will future generations stand for? Away with national prohibition for 
-real Americans! These Bolshevikis may like it, but real men know 
what it is leading to—to be under tlie dominance of discredited, super- 
annuated clergymen and the hypocrites that today are in control of the 
churches. 

It will take all the Gompers and Gibbons and all their friends to 
defeat the Rockefeller methods and money. And there are many of him 
who are behind the anti-saloon vampire.—Pueblo, Col., Sunday Opinion. 
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EN ®. human laws are of any validity if contrary to the laws of nature, 
and such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their 
authority from this original.” —Sir William Blackstone. 

) See 


‘1 WOULD rather be the friend of some liquor sellers than of some 
saints.”—Bishop Withcum. 


THE OTHER SIDE 5 
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Watch for the Anti-Prohibition 
Manual for 1918. 


The New Anti-Prohibition Manual for 1918 will be 
ready for distribution after March 20. 

The Manual is the only book of its kind in existence. 
It was compiled to bring to the people the truth about 
Prohibition and furnishes a quick and easy means of 
answering every argument presented to date by “dry” 
speakers and writers. 

Watch for it! Get it! Study it! It is the argument 
against Prohibition in a nutshell. Prepare yourself to 
refute those who would make inroads upon your personal 
liberty. 
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AND THEY WANT THE NATION DRY— 


N so-called “dry” states of the south the illicit distillation of whiskey 
has become so prevalent that the federal authorities find it will be 
necessary to appoint several hundred ‘special agents in order to stop 
the practise. The greatest offenses are committed in the “bone-dry” 
sections and it is said that all a man has to do to get a gallon of “poison” 
is to tie a one dollar bill around the handle of a jug, place it behind a 
stump, go away and return in about half an hour when he will find the 
goods delivered and ready for immediate consumption. 

The illicit distilling of whiskey in the south has been going on for 
many years, but never in the history of. prohibition communities have 
the moonshiners been so daring. And that which is produced by them 
is commonly termed “squirrel whiskey” because one good stiff draught 
is said to be sufficient to cause a man to shin up the tallest tree in the 
vicinity. 

If several hundred revenue officers are necessary to stop the manu- 
facture of whiskey in the sparsely settled sections of the south, how 
many would be needed in the densely populated communities of the 
north?—Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer. 
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“NEVER A CLEANER ARMY” 2 


EN. PERSHING finds it necessary in the interest of truth to dis- 

agree with the political Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Morals of the Methodist Church. The reverend politicians in control 
of that organization recently asserted, on the authority of anonymous 
communications, that appalling numbers of the American troops in 
France were in the guard-houses and hospitals as a result of drunken- 
ness and the diseases of debauchery. Gen. Pershing replies to this 
slander with the assertion that there never was a cleaner army and that 
the good behavior of his soldiers has won the highest commendation of 
the Allies as well as their own officers. 

It is a pity that their commander had to say it in response to 
aspersions having no foundation, but who can doubt that this army is 
“supported by its own moral courage” and sense of honor, or that in 
the trying days to come “it will shed new lustre on American manhood’? 
If we cannot believe these words we cannot believe in our cause or in 
ourselves. The zealots who would undermine this faith for political ends 
at home have had an answer that should be final—New York World. 
446 
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A TOUCH OF BOLSHEVIKISM 


O the prohibition question is now propounded to forty-eight legis- 
latures in the United States. Forty-eight battlefields have been 
designated where the American people must fight over an internal issue 
while the country is engaged in the greatest war of the world’s history. 
The Bolsheviki declare that their solution of the internal questions 
of Russia take precedence over the war. They have gone so far as to 
enter into an armistice with their country’s enemy. ‘The attitude of 
the prohibitionists has a touch of Bolshevikism. They declare that the 
internal question of prohibition-shall be settled in time of war, even if 
it means the diversion of the attention of patriotic citizens from the 
nation’s far greater task and the perversion into campaign channels of 
money that the country needs in its fight against Prussianism.—Cincin- 
nati Times-S tar. 
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“TXVILS of drink exist and to neglect their cure would be criminal ; 
but to rush gn to the conclusion that every vineyard ought, there- 
fore, to be devastated is unworthy of the logic of a self-governing 
nation.” —Hugo Munsterberg. 
_ $46 
“NX TOTHING more excellent than the juice of the grape was ever 
granted by God to man.”—Plato. 
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United Against National Prohibition in “Dry” Omaha 


HE Catholic clergy of Omaha, almost with- 

out .exception, is opposed to prohibition. 

Archbishop Harty, Monsignor Colaneri 

and a number of the leading priests today 

endorsed the stand taken by Cardinal Gibbons of 

Baltimore, who denounced the national prohibition 
amendment in a published interview Wednesday. 

They declare that crime statistics do not prove 

prohibition is a good thing, but are “only on the 

surface” and that underneath and unseen are far 

greater evils. 


That the Catholic clergy of the United State. 
is against prohibition is indicated by the state- 
ment given to the Associated Press by James, 
Cardinal Gibbons. Prominent churchmen of all 
denominations declare that the powerful influence 
of the Catholic Church will have to be reckoned 
with by those who seek to amend the federal 
constitution in an effort to bring about national 
prohibition. * 


This is what Cardinal Gibbons said: 

“T feel that if the amendment is ratified there will 
spring up in all parts of this country illicit stills 
that will manufacture a low grade of whiskey that 
will do more harm than the good grade is doing. 

“Tt seems that some of our legislators will make 
Mohammedans of us. Mohammed tenets forbid the 
use of wine, yet the Mohammedan drinks his wine 
or his liquor despite his faith. 

“Tt will be a calamity, if this amendment is 
adopted. 
of other liberties that we enjoy.” 


Archbishop Hardy Says It Is Wrong. 


Archbishop Harty dictated the following interview 
for The Bee: 

“TI stand for temperance in the use of all things, 
and therefore I favor the rigid regulation of the 
liquor traffic. 

“But as prohibition is based on a wrong principle, 
Tt do not advocate it. 

“Its principle is wrong, because it does not dis- 
tinguish between what is good in itself and what is 
essentially bad. 

“Prohibition seeks to prevent the use of what is 
in itself good. It confounds use and abuse. It 
strives to prevent even the temperate use of liquors 
and it consequently trespasses on: every man’s right 
to use or not to use whatever is good. 

“Tt forbids the complete use of his free will in 
things innocent, of such things as may be of service 
to him in the pursuit of health and happiness. 

“Tf the exercises of a man’s free-will is hindered 
in the use of any one thing not in itself evil, just 
as logically may his freedom of choice and action 
be stolen from him in any other good thing. 

“Prohibition, then, of the moderate use of intoxi- 

cants, because of the false principle on which it is 
founded, can easily advance a step and in the guise 
of virtue and humanitarianism prohibit any of the 
things that men wish to do. 

“Herein is a fanaticism that must be forestalled, 
lest it cause greater evils than are caused even by 
the misuse of intoxicants. 

“Evils have arisen from the marriage relation; 
why not prohibit marriage. Tobacco has hurt many; 
why not, then, see to it that no man smokes? Why 
not compel all to eat under the benevolent eye of 
the ‘Unco guid’ because ehstony is quite common 
and very destructive of life? 

“I am, therefore, opposed to prohibition, because 
it deprives men of freedom of will in the use of 
what is good in itself; because it does not make 
men sober, unless, of course, they choose to be so; 


It will be only a step in the abridgement. 


because it epee many evils, such as deceit and 
hypocrisy; and, strongest reason of all, it does not 
and will not prohibit.” 

Rt, Rev. Monsignor Colaneri, chancellor of the 
Catholic diocese of Omaha, also is opposed to pro- 
hibition. He said: 

“Tt think national prohibition would mean a na- 
tional calamity.” 


“Tas the Catholic Church taken a stand against 
prohibition?” he was asked. 


“The Church as a Church does not declare itself 
on such questions,” he said. “It is left to individ- 
ual opinion.” 


“Hasn't prohibition been a success in the states 
that have tried it?” 


“On the surface it has, but not underneath. It 
has encouraged abuses and the bringing in illegally 
of large quantities of very bad whiskey.” 


Father Judge, pastor of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, is outspoken against prohibition. 

“You can’t legislate a man into being virtuous,” 
he declared. 
will be a flat failure if it is ever tried in this 
country. 

“Tt abridges personal liberty. Here in my parish 
are about 2,000 souls. Not more than twenty of 
those have ever abused their personal liberty. Is 


“Prohibition is a fantastic law and it~ 


it fair to abridge the personal liberty of all the. ate 

just because those twenty have transgressed?” NE 
“Do you know any Omaha priests who are in o 

favor of prohibition?” Father Judge was asked. 


“Well, there may be some, but I can’t think of nf 


any at present,” he said. “I believe after a trial of 
prohibition in this country «he people will abandon it.” 


Father P. A. Flanagan, of the Church of the Holy — MS 


Angels, whose reference to prohibition in his sermon ie 
at the funeral of ‘Detective Frank Rooney has been 


‘criticised, sy ae his staunch stand seats prohi- a, 


bition. 

“We were given-to understand by tose people who ; 
were fighting for prohibition that such tragedies é 
could not happen when liquor was taken away,” He 
said. “We find that their Utopia has not material-_ i 


jzed. I am informed that there is more liquor in Sf : 
Omaha now than there was before prohibition, gad 


it is worse liquor and it costs four or five times 
as much as before. 

“TI would rather see a man drink a few lai: eee 
beer and a glass or two of whiskey legally than to_ 
have him get them anyway and make a criminal 
and a sneak of him besides. I am talking plain _ 


- common horse-sense and not indulging in the wiStOns. 


that the prohibitionists have.” 

Father Flanagan did not know of any Giuha 
priests who favor prohibition—From the Omaha 
Bee, February 10, 1918. 


And the Anti-Saloon League ‘Rules 


every state in the Union, has frequently 
enough shown its disregand for the Ameri- 
can principle of government by consent of the gov- 
erned, but at the present time, in the drive it has 
undertaken for the Federal prohibition amendment, 
it has out-Prussianized Prussia in its contempt for 


Te Anti-Saloon League, with branches in 


the popular will. In Annapolis the Anti-Saloon 
League held a field day in the Senate of the General 
Assembly, when with the utmost nonchalance it 
overrode the plea of the minority to leave the whole 
question to the people of the state and triumphantly 
advanced the amendment to the third reading, thus 
securing its final passage. So cowed were the pro- 
hibition senators by the bosses of the Anti-Saloon 
League, that they dared not open their mouths in 
answer to the stinging rebuke of nine of their col- 
leagues, who made it perfectly plain that it was 
not the people of Maryland who were in control’ 
of the General Assembly, but a few fanatics who 
were holding the people in derision. The prohibition 


Bootleggers Start Trust 


Denver has a brand new kind of a “trust.” With 
the approach of the state-wide water wagon in New 
Mexico, whence the “trust” was wont to obtain 
much of its contraband booze, the price of bootleg 
whiskey has jumped to $5 per quart in Denver. 

The increased prices in Wyoming since the elim- 
ination of New Mexico competition and the high 
cost of transporting the liquor to this city are given 
as the cause for the $5 price prevailing here. 

Hot water bottles, thermos bottles, large knitting 
bags, automobiles with false bottoms and a variety 
of other camouflage has been used to transport the 
“tuff? across the state line, according to sleuths 


on the trail of “bootleg transports.’—Kansas City - 


Post. 


senators had been told by their Anti-Saloon Gelees: 
masters how to vote, what amendments to disregard : 
and what speeches were not to -be listened to. So, 
while the minority senators were pleading the cause — 
of the people, the men who had sworn to do their 


duty by the people of Maryland were lolling in the i A Ms 


lobbies or sprawling over tables or swilling in coffee, 

waiting until they heard the crack of the Anti- 
Saloon League whip. The whip in due. time was | 
cracked, and they filed into the chamber and voted 

as they were told by the self-constituted arbiters — 
of the people’s morals, the pious gentlemen who ; 
constitute the political ring of the Anti-Saloon — 
League. Voters in Maryland who have opinions — 
on the scope and purpose of democratic govern- : 


ment have had frequent occasion to lament over. the ie 


failure of popular government in many directions. — 
This time we have seen it degenerate into an abs 
lute farce. The people have abdicated their so 
ereignty—it is the Anti-Saloon League that rules. 
From the Baltimore Star. ih 


A Form of Logic 


Bal [ 
In speaking of the order which made the nay re 
“dry,” Mrs. Daniels said: “A young Quaker office 
was court-martialed and reduced for intoxication. 


saying the young man never had touched drink be- 


fore entering the navy, and learned to drink ther Sas 


the navy ‘dry. 
Should a sailor fall overboard a oe would 


teeth of all the admirals? 
He might. f 
There are minds that move in a mysterious | way 

their wonders to perform.—Life. 
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HE Anti-Saloon League announces for- 

midable plans “to punish the man who 

goes wrong on the ratification issue” at 

Albany, and then explains frankly that 
“soing wrong” will consist of voting “to procure a 
popular referendum on ratification of the Federal 
amendment.” In other words, the legislator who 
proposes to submit this extraordinarily vexed and 
difficult question to the people, that they may settle 
jt to their liking in the final tribunal of democracy, 
thereby exposes himself to the full attack of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and may look forward cheer- 
fully to being opposed for re-election on the familiar 
ground that he is a scoundrel. 


To do the prophets and whoopers-up of the new 
millennium justice, they do not argue that there is 
anything immoral about a plebiscite per se, or that 
the man who advocates it is a scoundrel ipso facto 
and in all cases. On the contrary, they themselves, 
in the case of local option, have raged and roared 
for plebiscites with the utmost enthusiasm, and dis- 
covered a horrendous scoundrelism in every man 
who has opposed them. The crime, in brief, doesn’t 
consist either in being in favor of such appeals to 
the people, or in being against them; it consists 
solely in venturing to differ from the Anti-Saloon 
League’s judgment in each particular emergency. 
When it issues a bull in favor of a plebiscite, any 
man who stands against it is a scoundrel. And when 
it is delivered of a ukase against a plebiscite, any 
man who is in favor of jt is a scoundrel. 

Thus the duties of a legislator are simple and 
plain; first he is to find out what the Anti-Saloon 
League wants him to do, and then he is to do it. By 
this austere device the whole process of law-making is 
reduced to a ready and exquisite formula, and both 


The Anti-Saloon League Vows Vengeance If They Do 


THE OTHER SIDE 


sound theory; it has worked admirably in practice; 
it has saved us from some of the worst perils and 
disasters of other nations. But it is a theory that 
must work both ways. If réligion is to be secure 
against the meddling of the state, then the state 
must be equally secure against the harassments of 
religion. We are fast approaching a point at which 
this security will vanish completely; it is already 
sorely corrupted and conditioned. “The church in 
action against the saloon’”—a sonorous but far from 
deceptive phrase—will soon be indistinguishable from 
the church in action against that free and orderly 
disposition of public problems which lies at the 
bottom of all democratic government. 


the representatives of the people and the people 
themselves are brought into proper subordination 
to their lords, spiritual and temporal. Upon these 
gifted specialists all responsibility for the conduct 
and well-being of the commonwealth rests. They 
not only decide what laws are to be adopted and 
what laws are to be rejected; they also decide what 
machinery is to be employed to attain the desired 
and impeccable end. And to this business they bring 
a*sapience so vast and a rectitude so singular that 
any questioning of either is an offense against public 
mcrals, and inordinately obnoxious to the whole 
hierarchy of heaven. 

Tt remains to be seen how long the American 
people will submit docilely to such extravagant pre- 
tensions, and what form their inevitable resentment 
will take when it is loosed at last. That they 
are yet silent and apparently complaisant is proof 
only that they have not yet awakened to what is 
before them. Once they see clearly that they are 
confronted not merely by a camorra of impudent 
political manipulators, but by a politico-religious 
organization of grave power, intricate complexity 
and almost unlimited ambitions, bent upon breaking 
the whole process of democratic government to its 
fanatical will—once they come to a realization of 
this capital fact, there is not the slightest doubt 
whatever that they will revolt against it and knock 
it down. But meanwhile it prospers under the cover 
of tolerance, and as it prospers it grows in insolence. 


The State and Religion. 


It is part-of the fundamental political..theory of 
the American republic that the state should not in- 
terfere with religion, that the law has nothing to 
do with a man’s inner beliefs. That is a profoundly 


What the self-consecrated saints behind the Anti 
Saloon League propose to substitute for it is gov- 
ernment by fiat—the fiat, to wit, that issues from 
their own inner sanctity—the fiat of specialists in 
virtue. That fiat is supported by nothing save a 
blind religious frenzy, a delusion of divine inspira- 
tion, a yearning to rule or ruin. It is the weapon, 
not of reasonable men in a free state, but of howl- 
ing evangelists at a camp-meeting. It breaks down 
what is more valuable than any law, however saga- 
cious, and that is the sense of calm deliberation, of 
orderly counsel, of free decision, that all laws must 
rest on. It introduces into the legislative process, 
with issues of the first magnitude at stake, the petty 
cocksureness, the intolerable hatreds, the disgusting 
bawling and raging, that one associates with the 
theology of galvanized-iron chapels on suburban 
lots. It lays up for those who make use of it a 
resentment that must continue to grow, and a re- 
prisal that must some day bring them up with a 
From the New. York Evening Mail. 





great shock. 














Denver Is Dry—But 


Liquor is more popular in Denver than marriage. 
Why? Because there were 59,339 liquor permits 
issued in Denver in 1917 and only 2,781 marriage 
licenses. Bridegrooms spent $6,952.50 for licenses, 
and drinkers spent $12,332.52 for permits. 

These facts are shown in the summary of the 
business of the year of the clerk and recorder, com- 
pleted by F. D. Stackhouse, city auditor, recently. 

The liquor permits exceed marriage licenses, yet 
with 2,781 marriages Denver takes rank in Class A 
for weddings. June and December continued to be 
the most popular months for marriages, for there 
were 311 in June and 295 in December, while Feb- 
ruary and March, each with 151 licenses, are the 
lowest, thereby showing them unpopular with brides. 


The popular months for liquor permits prove to 
be January and December, January having 7,695 per- 
mits and December 5,569 permits. There were only 
1,395 permits in July, demonstrating that in the 
hottest month of the year Denver people do mot care 
for drink. 

With $12,332.52 spent for liquor, it shows that 
there are many Denver persons who still must have 
their little nip—From Rocky Mountain News. 





But Don’t Try It 


Recipe for making Prohibition spirit: Take vinegar 
and quinine, a pint of each; add a dash of lemon 
juice, a tablespoonful of gloom, and a teaspoonful of 
pessimism. Put on fire until the mixture becomes 
boiling hot; then set in dark place to cool. Don't 
let it come near the sunshine. 





Prohibition and the People 


The Springfield Republican, which “sincerely de- 
sires” the ratification of the Federal prohibition 
amendment, speaks words of truth and soberness. 
Why do the friends of that amendment, or too many 
of them, shrink from consulting the will of the 


“That Sounds Like a Million Votes— 
the Prohibition Issue for Me.” 


people? They have seven years to succed or fail in. 
And here is a weighty consideration which they 
should ponder: 

It will be incomparably strengthening to the pro- 
hibition cause and particularly to the governmental 
agencies required later on to enforce the law, in 
case prohibition should be enacted, if it were demon- 
strated in an important Eastern state like Massa- 
chusetts that the amendment really had a tangible 
popular majority in favor of it. There is now danger 
that the amendment may be placed in the Constitu- 
tion by states whose population is less than the 
population of the states in opposition—a result not 
to be desired in the case of a sumptuary law of such 
rigid and sweeping character. 

To win one of the great states by a vote of the 
people would be a notable triumph. It would be a 
demonstration. Why don’t the drys make the trial? 
Are they afraid of the result of a referendum ?— 
New York Times. 





Home | Then What’s the Idea? 


—New York Evening Mail. 





[New York Morning Telegraph.] 

National prohibition during the war is now being 
urged in various educational centers. National pro- 
hibition before, during and after the war might be 
all right if only it would prohibit. 


Acid Test of Optimism 
{Houston Post.] 
We are candid enough to admit that Bryan’s pre- 
diction of a Democratic victory is a little disquieting. 
























HE Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Mr. Daniel M. Roper, is astounded and 
distressed. y 
In an appeal to the governors of “bone- 
dry” prohibition states to come ‘to his assistance 
in suppressing the illicit distillation. and sale of 
whiskey, Mr. Roper says that “constantly increas- 
ing violation of prohibition laws, open defiance of 
Federal authority and the apparent inability of the 
local police to cope with conditions are astounding 
and distressing.” In 1917, the commissioner de- 
clares, Federal agents destroyed 411 illicit stills 
and 697 distilleries in North Carolina, and 121 
stills and 206 distilleries in South Carolina; yet 
whiskey is made and sold in these “bone-dry” states 
at such a pace as to jeopardize their army encamp- 
ments and to impel the Federal authorities to im- 
plore the state authorities for help in enforcing the 
“bone-dry” laws. 

This illegal whiskey traffic is flourishing not only 
in the prohibition states of ‘the South, but also in 
those of the West, such as Kansas, Oregon and 
Iowa. And it is not a traffic which nation-wide 
prohibition would reach, for it is all local and the 
“wet” states have nothing to do with it. 

Commissioner Roper may be “distressed.” He 
seems to be. But there is no reason why he should 
be “astounded,” or even surprised. -He must know 
human nature well enough to understand that legis- 
lation cannot make men over; that man never has 
and never will allow other men to dictate what he 
shall or shall not drink; that whiskey will be made 
and whiskey will be ‘drunk should every state in 
the Union be legislated into the bone-headedest and 
dryest of bone-dfy territory, and that neither the 
agents of Federal authority nor the agents of local 
authority can stop it—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Dry” Law Cause 


AMUEL GOMPERS, President of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, and former United 

States Senator Bailey of Texas, led the “wet” 
forces at the hearing held before the joint legis- 
lative committee of New York on the resolution 
calling for ratification of the national prohibition 
amendment. 

It was Mr. Gompers’ belief that “the conditions 
in Russia today are due primarily to enforced pro- 
hibition,” and that disaster has struck the country 
because of an arbitrary “dry” law. 

Prohibition and its relation to war was one of 
the principal arguments used by both sides at the 
hearing. 

Mr. Gompers asserted that in the present crisis 
the people of the country had enough to do in the 
fighting line by opposing the Central Powers, and 
that their attention to this most important sub- 
ject should not be deferred by any measure less 
vital. 

Opponents of ratification asserted that the Fed- 
eral: amendment was unconstitutional, in that it 
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To Fight Moonshiners, By Internal Revenue Head 


The New York World adds: 

“When it becomes necessary for the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to entreat the governors of 
prohibition states in which army camps and canton- 
ments are situated to stamp out moonshining, it 
will be seen that the arguments in favor of a 
national constitutional amendment are~ not alto- 


‘gether convincing. 


“The illicit manufacture of strong drink, always 
a considerable industry in the South, has increased 
greatly of-late, and. the business is said to be highly 
prosperous also in Kansas, Iowa and Oregon. As 
these Western states and most,of the Southern 
states are depended upon to ratify the amendment 
which, if adopted, may lead the great industrial 
states of the North into the devious ways of moon- 
shining, the commissioner can hardly be blamed for 
asking their help before nation-wide prohibition 
makes the duties of his office too heavy to be borne. 

“No prohibition state ever puts its own moon- 
shiners out of business. That is the National Gov- 
ernment’s job. Last year in North Carolina alone 
Federal agents destroyed 1,108 illicit stills. “Corn 
liquor” is selling today at from $8 to $12 a quart 
in many so-called “dry” districts. It will readily 
be seen, therefore, that if we are to establish these 
conditions in every one of the forty-eight states, 
the Commissioner. of Internal Revenue, failing of 
local help, may have to imitate the War Department 
and resort to conscription.” 


These distressing conditions were touched upon 
by President Joseph Debar in his address, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, at the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Wine and Spirit Association. He said: 

“Tt is evident that the liquor regulation of the 
Government -concerning cantonments are 











of Russia’s Failure 


would give both the Federal Government and states 
concurrent jurisdiction in enforcing the prohibitory 
clause. 

Mr. Gompers, while he considered the amend- 
ment unconstitutional, spoke of the human side of 
the opposition as viewed by organized labor. That 
body of men, he said, considered the attempt to 
regulate their habits as a violation of personal 
liberty. Organized laborers, he asserted, had done 
more than any ‘other agency to make men temperate, 
but they resented efforts to deprive them of their 
rights. * 

“Prohibition by constitutional amendment not only 
is injurious, but dangerous in the extreme,” he 
declared. 
rights. 5 
“Aren’t we asking about enough of German and 
Austrian fellow-citizens, to be loyal and give their 
support to this Government against the countries 
of their own birth or the birth of their parents, 
without injecting at this time a question of regu- 
lating or prohibiting their normal habits?” 


. much more rigidly observed in license states than 


“Constitutions are charters of guaranteed ~ 





in prohibition states. The Reed ‘bone-dry’ law pre- 
vents the shipping into prohibition states of whole- 
some tax~-paid, well-matured liquors, but it encour- 
ages within the limits of those states the manu fac- 
ture of ‘wildcat,’ ‘moonshine’ liquor. : 

“If these conditions prevail now, with only 22 — 
states under prohibition, what will they be if ever 
all the states adopt’ the nation-wide amendment? 

“We will have the illicit manufacture all around 
us, unchecked and unregulated. 

“Even our present military force would not be 
equal to the suppression of this illicit traffic. The. 
Government would lose: about $600,000,000 a year, 


a 


Georgia Farmers Arrested for 
Distilling “Moonshine” ~ 


Even the farmers in prohibition Georgia — 
are becoming “moonshiners”—not all of them, 
but a good many. Witness this from the 
Atlanta Journal of February 5, 1918: 

“Roy King and S. T. Lanier were arrested 
Monday afternoon on a charge of manufac- 
turing moonshine whiskey on their farm in- 
Rockdale county. The arrests were made 
during a raid on a still Monday by Internal 
Revenue Collectors T. B. Harris and J. A. 
Henderson. The still, containing thirty-five - 
gallons of liquor, according to the Federal 
officers, was destroyed.” 
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which would ae to be shouldered by the income 
taxpayers of the country.” 


Mr. Debar is also president of the National Ae ay 
sociation of Distillers and Wholesale Dealers. a 
The following tesolutions were adopted by they = F 
Ohio association : an ; 
“WHEREAS, The fight against ae is.not 2, ) 
mere trade protest against interference with a law- ; ‘4 
ful. and a recognized industry, but is a protest ) 
against the ‘curtailment of the ‘natural rights of 4 
American citizenship: cade 
“And because the distilling interests of this coun-_ “e 
try have paid into the Federal Treasury since the ee 
establishment of the Internal Revenue Bureau over ia 
°$6,000,000,000 in taxes; Be ee Fa 24 
“And if this “industry is destroyed these taxes ae 
must be added to the income tax or other taxes ¥ 


paid by our citizens; 

“And, further, in view of the fact that the con- 
sumption of spirits has constantly increased and = 
intemperance uniformly decreased there exist no } 
necessity for the present prohibition agitation except _ 
in the desire of paid agitators for financial profit 
from their efforts; ae 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That we will continue 
the contest against $tate and nation-wide prohibi- 
tion as being un-American and a menace to per- 
sonal rights. And we appeal | to the Federal Con- 
gress for increased appropriation to the Internal © ap 
Revenue Department for the purpose of dealing wses 
with the fesults of prohibition now manifesting - ee 


themselves in an enormously increased illicit distil- — = 
lation both in the Northern and Southern ‘dry 
states.” : sae 
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About Army Sammies’” ‘ | Paper 
; ‘To’ the fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, wives, sweethearts and offenses—not for drunkenness alone, mind you—has been exactly 134 to date. 
_friends of the men in the American Expeditionary Force: In other words, the self-constituted champions of sobriety generously multiplied 


« ; ‘ : aR : { x : ; y 
E hear that you have been regaled with some alarming stories by eight the number of men imprisoned for all offenses—including as it does 


about us of the A. E. F. and our conduct here in France. In fact, those punished for infractions of rules, insubordination and the like—and passed 
some of those stories have been relayed to us, and if they weren’t the enlarged figures on to you as representing the number of men locked up for 
so far from the truth we might be inclined to get really mad. drunkenness alone! No wonder you were scared—as they probably intended 
+ But knowing the authors of some of them—for some of the hysterical stripe you should be. 
have really been over here—our first incli- * “Just to refute them again, here is a 
nation is to Jaugh. -quotation from the report of a Protestant 
“But, after all, it’s no laughing matter THE VIVANDIERE. chaplain on active ets with these same 
to be talked about behind our backs in such fect ses maligned troops from the ‘northeastern 
a reckless and irresponsible way by reckless a tae 
and irresponsible people, though no doubt 
some of them have the best intentions in 
the world and think that they, and they 
_ alone, can save us. (They have probably 
- told you that, and asked you to contribute 
money to their worthy cause, haven't 
they?) What hurts most, however, is the 
thought that, though we know you are loyal 
to us and have the firmest of faith in us, 
| perhaps these dire tales may have caused 
| you anxiety, may even have brought you 
to believe that perhaps, after all, we had 
become a bit neglectful of our trust; and 
f that, so believing, you might have been sore- 
| ly, and entirely unduly, distressed in spirit. 
“Be assured that these sensational 
stories.are nothing but myths. Absolutely 
nothing else. And we have the facts to 
prove that they are. Listen: 





states. Bear in mind, too, that this par- 
ticular chaplain has been in the army but a 





short time, and therefore brings a fresh and 


This is what he says: 





“In performing my priestly functions 
it has been my privilege to travel consider- 
ably among the troops, and it pleases me 
immensely to be able to state that I find 
moral conditions most satisfactory. The 





military authorities are vigilant in removing 
temptation. We have a clean army; and I 
am honestly convinced that the men in 
France are in less danger morally than they 
would be in service in their own country.’ 
“*The men in France are in less danger 
morally than théy would be in service in 
their own country.’ That last clause is 
worth repetition. Ponder on that, dear 
people at home. \ 
“The percentage of venereal disease in A correspondent of an internationally- 
this army of yours is three-tenths of one 
per cent—the smallest percentage on record 
for any army, or any civil population, in 
the world’s history. It is a sober army, 
- and a well-behaved one. The statistics in 
the possession of the judge advocate gen- 
eral’s department prove that there have 
_ been, in proportion, fewer cases of drunk- 
_enness, fewer breaches of military disci- 
_ pline among its members than has been Ss 
the case with any army whose records ee —From “Life,” Copyrighted Life Pub. Co. soldiers, buying up everything in. sight, 
_ have been preserved. 4 from candy and chocelate to clothing, but— 
“Now, to take a specific instance. A certain self-constituted ‘board of morals’ it’s the absolute truth—I did not see a single drunken soldier; while the provost 
is quoted in a dispatch from the United States to the effect that 1,046 men from guard records show the smallest number of arrests. Since then I have seen a 


known daily newspaper, whose business it 
is to get facts and to report them accu- 
rately, adds this: 

““T was in the only town of any size 
in the whole area occupied by the troops 
referred to on the night when they were 
first paid off in France. The majority of 
these men received from two to three 





months’ pay, totalling in many cases $100 
or more. The streets were crowded with 





‘the ‘northeastern states’ were locked up in the guardhouse following*their first’ good deal of the troops referred to as ‘Northeastern, as a result of which ] 
_ pay-day, for drunkenness. can unhesitatingly state that if the troops training in the, United States conduct 
a “That is the story; here are the facts: themselves as well, they’re doing nobly.’ 
< Since the troops referred to as coming from the ‘northeastern states’ came “Finally, the commanding officer of this same body of men—and our 


to France, the total number of. their men locked up in the guardhouse for all commanding officers are our severest critics and also our only really com- 


impartial judgment to bear on the problems. + 


if’ 























petent ones—volunteers, this by way of clinching 
the argument: 

“‘T never knew any army garrison in the United 
States before the war to have anything like so good 
a record.’ 

“As to conditions in general, both ‘allied and 

neutral military observers have expressed themselves 
as astonished at the remarkably good behavior of 
this army of yours. The world does move, Armies 
no longer live by forage, loot and pillage, but even 
at that, this pay-as-you-go, behave-as-you-go Ameri- 
can army has been a feyelation to our European 
allies. 
_ “Take it all in all, these American expeditionary 
forces constitute an army which is in every way a 
worthy successor to the first army of liberty, whose 
commander was George Washington. It is proud of 
its heritage, proud of you people at home who are 
supporting it and who are backing it with your labor, 
your money, your hopes, and your prayers, proud of 
the government that sped it on its way overseas, 
proud of the cause for :which it is fighting—the 
greatest cause which any army was ever called upon 
to champion. It would rather rot under the soil of 
France than to do anything which would cast dis- 
credit on the homes it left, which would impugn in 
any way the good name of the great people from 
whom it was recruited. 

“Bear all this in mind, good people back in God’s 
country, if you hear any more stories about us made 
up out of the same whole cloth. If by any chance 
any of you should hesitate to believe us, write to our 
commanders, our chaplains, our doctors—anybody in 
authority. They will back us to the limit—and we, 
for our part, will guarantee to come. home to you 
clean in body, exalted in mind and heart, and with 
the record behind us of a man’s size job manfully 
done.”—From first issue of “Stars and Stripes,” 
oficial paper of American Army in France. 





The “dry” paper referred to by the “Stars and * 
Stripes” is the “Clip-Sheet,” published by thg “Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals” of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 204 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C., in its issue of 
December 15, 1917. A young Southerner named 
Deets Pickett—wonder if he is related to General 
Pickett, the noted Confederate leader—is_ editor of 
the M. E. “Clip-Sheet.” Most of the contributors on 
this subject of army prohibition are “young Ameri- 
can ladies in France” who doubtless are past the 
marriageable age and can see no good in any men, 
much less in American soldiers. Nor is it on record 
that any of the “young ladies in France” is in the 
service of the Red Cross or contributing in any way 
toward winning the war. 

If ever the United States should go entirely “dry,” 
of course “Editor” Deets Pickett will be out of his 
job. With the nation under Prohibition there will 
be no need for the “Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals” of the M. E. Church. And 
in the capital city of this goody-good land that is to 
be, we suggest that a home be founded for “young 
American ladies in France,” with “Editor” Deets 
Pickett as their matron—Editor, the Other Side. 


England and Prohibition. 


The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Lord Arch- 
bishop of York and Primate of England, who is in 
America at the invitation of the War Commission 
of the Episcopal Church, “to make the spiritual 
unity of the two great English-speaking peoples” 
as opposed to the whole “dry” movement, says: 
“So far as a national prohibition in England is 

» concerned, however, I tell you frankly that I do 
not favor it at this time, because the people are not 
prepared for it and “because we cannot afford to 
tisk stirring up the discord among laboring men 
which such a step would entail. The control board 
has been instrumental in greatly reducing drinking 
in Britain. The people will never go back to the 
unrestricted drinking conditions which prevailed be- 

fore the war.’—Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
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M.: BRYAN’S prohibition speech at Albany 





was full of pathos and false’logic. He re- 

ferred tearfully to a young woman “gone 
astray” through drink. True, drink does drag some 
down; but the Jure of dress, extravagance, the in- 
sane pursuit of pleasure, apart from drink, are more 
destructive. Why not prohibit short skirts, peek-a- 
boo waists, open-work stockings, costly furs, jewelry, 
automobiles and other things that tempt giddy 
girls? Strong drink is the least of the temptations 
that beset women. 

Some years.ago one of the leading women writers 
for the press interviewed the head of a well-known 
rescue home for girls on this subject, who told 
her that the chief reason why girls go wrong Was 
“thirty-nine-cent silk stockings.” It. is.an old say- 
ing that “women sell themselves for sealskins and 
diamonds.” In nine cases out of ten rum has noth- 
ing to do with that first downward step. When a 
woman reaches certain depths of degradation she 
often takes to drink in seeking forgetfulness, but it 
is not the primary cause. 

This is no defense of the back-room of the low 
groggery which women of the streets: use as a re- 
sort. Such places should be wiped out of exist- 
ence along with the joints in which men are pois- 
oned with wood alcohol or robbed when drunk. li: 


1Y MOST GIRLS GO WRONG | 
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Mr. Bryan and other extremists made their charges — 
more specific and in closer accord with well-known — 
facts they would do more good. Reform is needed, — 
but any attempt to prohibit the use of “fermented | 
beverages in large cities will lead to still worse a 
conditions. than now prevail. . 

If Mr. Bryan will look around he will see girls” 
refuse to take a drink, but willingly jump into an 
automobile and ride away with men they never saw : 
before. If he would address the mothers of thes “" 
girls with the eloquence he possesses and tell them — 
to instruct their daughters and keep them at home 
nights he might start a reform wave that would save 
thousands of thoughtless: ones. Dress, the insane 
pursuit of pleasure and ambition to cut a dash in 
public are 4 hundred times more potent in doing 
the devil’s work among young women than all the — 
wine’ and rum that were ever made. Most women — 
who drink or smoke in public do so to appear 
“smart” and not because they like either wine or 
cigarettes. Prohibition will not remoye the tempta-, 
tions which assail poor girls who wish to pose as 
millionaires for a btief hour. Prohibition has not 
elevated women in Mohammedan countries. It will 
not, and does not, bring about true temperance in 
the acts and conduct of the masses.—New York 


Commercial. ~ } ef 
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Clergymen Carry Along Flask of 3 
‘Liquor While on Duty at 
War Front 


3 ‘ 

We opened a can of bully beef and had a 
bite to eat, washing it down with the con- 
tents of my water bottle, well filled with 
whiskey and water. I never had better food 
in my life than this bit of lunch. 


; “Knowing, as you do, that I drink very“ 
little, especially whiskey, this last statement 
3 may seem strange, but I know of nothing 
¢ which is more useful in the foreward areas 
{ than a good drink at the proper time, and 
é plenty of cigarettes. This is recognized in 
¢ the British Army, for rum and cigarettes 
$ are issued to the:men daily. The man who 
¢ works day in and day out under shell fire, 
3 gas or bombs, needs stimulation and relax- 
$ ation, and he gets both out of these things. 
¢ /All the gentlemen of the cloth I have met 
2 out here fully realize this and take their 
3 
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‘tot’ along with the rest of us.”—From a 
letter written “Somewheré in France,” by 
Dr. Edgar F. Schmitz, First Lieutenant in 
the American Medical Corps, to his father, 
Rudolph Schmitz, 5835 Waterman Ave., St. 
Louis, and printed in the St. Louis “Globe 
Democrat.” 
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“Drys” Fear Soldier Vote. 


The undue haste now manifest on the part of the 
Prohibitionists to make the United States a bone-dry 
nation is evidently’ due to the knowledge that when 
the United States soldiers return from France there 
will not be a chance for Prohibition. ; 

It is no wonder that the Prohibitionists are ‘in a 
hurry to saddle on the State the most detrimental 
condition ever known in history.—Y olo (Cal.) Inde- 
pendent. 
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Wet and Dry Complications 


We 
Prohibition moves in a mysterious way its won- 


ders.to perform. Now Maryland, like Kentucky, 
having ratified the national prohibition amendment, 
rejects a bone-dry law. for itself: Jf this sort of 
thing continues, several so-called sovereign states 
are going to have a lot of complications one of 
these days—New York World. 





Irrevocable Prohibition. “ 
‘We have meatless and wheatless days. The Prohi- | 
bitionists say, why not add beerless days to the list 
by adopting Shalt amendment to the Constitution. 
Meatless and wheatless days will come to an-end as — 
soon as the necessity for them disappears, but beer- 
less days by Constitutional amendment will be per- 
petua!, »The two are as far apart as the poles. 
It will be practically impossible to repeal a prohibi- a 
tion amendment, even if the people should be two to oa 
one in favor of rectifying the mistake: It will also _ 
be the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the liberties of the people. — 
Prohibitionists are trying to carry this amendment 
by a play upon words. If they win we shall have — 
beerless days and “moonshine” nights. 













and “boot- — 
leggers” rich, and therefore respectable members of — 
society. Illicit distilling will be safe and profitable 
when the liquor trade ceases to have a selfish inter- 
est in its suppression. Prohibitionists never discuss | 
this phase of prohibition. The Federal Government — 
will-tose the revenue and will find it impossible to— 
prevent the manufacture of alcoholic beverages — 
when the internal revenue officers get no tips from _ 
the liquor trade. Will Congress appropriate millions 
of dollars a year to pay whiskey detectives? Prohi- — 
bition will not enforce itself. ae: 
Some curious ‘developments will arise from the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the States and the Federal — 
Government. ~Enormous quantities of alcohol must — 
be distilled for technical purposes. This technical — 
alcohol does not now leak into other channels be- 
cause those who pay $3.20 a proof gallon on beverage — 
spirits watch for such léaks. When they lose inter- _ 
est the loss through defective containers will become 
a joke. : ase 
When corn sells at normal prices “under nation-_ 
wide prohibition farmers may be tempted to turn a 
bushel of corn, worth ‘perhaps 75 cents, into four 
gallons of “moonshine” whiskey, worth perhaps $10, 
when they find the risk reduced to a minimum. We 
may find prohibition to be a greater cause of crime 
than the low groggeries, but we shall have to bear it 
if we rivet this prohibition amendment around our 
necks. Why this passion for the irrevocable? Have 
future generations no right to choose for themselves? 
—New York Commercial. wit ? 
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Prohibition will make “moonshiners” 
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HE churches are continually rediscovering 
the fact that they have lost their *hold 
upon the masses of, the people, particu- 
larly the toilers. A great deal of earnest 
thought is given to considering why this is so. As 
straight religion seemed to appeal less and less to 
the average man, a thousand non-religious induce- 


ments are offered to lute men into the church- 


atmosphere. There are excursions, picnjcs, sewing 
circles, pasteurized men’s clubs, gymnasiums, sum- 
mer camps. Billy Sunday has set the style in acro- 
batic sermonizing. The vaudeville houses are 
offered serious competition by certain Sunday even- 
ing services, which include attractions that range 
all the way from advertising managers of c8rpora- 
tions to lady whistlers and Tyrolean yodlers. 


It is in vain. The drift is not to the churches 
but away from them. A real reason is that the 
churches, in the eyes of the common people, have 
acquired a reputation for taking the joy out of 
life, and no extension of their “welfare” activities 
can erase that reputation. In this case, as in all 
others, the trouble with “welfare” institutions is 
that they mean that I am to have a good time in 
your way. Not even children like it. There is no 
freedom in that proposition. It is autocracy. ,It 
has no place in a demogracy. 


The object of life is not work, but leisure, and 
rational recreation and self-development in lei- 
Sure time. Whoever interferes with a man’s 
reasonable use of his leisure time interferes with 
what is most personal and ‘precious in his life. 
There is a great chasm of inconsistency in those 
reformers who plead for an eight-hour day for 
the workman, and at the same time sit down and 
dictate what he shall do and what he shall not 
do in his leisure hours and his holidays, They 
want to free his time from domination by an 
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Chicago Dry 
Election Off 


(By United Press.) 


Cuicaco, March 19.—The election commis- 
sion unanimously ruled today that prohibition 
shall not be an issue in Chicago at the alder- 
manic election April 2. 

The official commission report showed the 
“dry” petition for a vote on the saloon ques- 
tion had failed by 7,515 signers of the required 
106,427. 
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Arbitrary Rule. 


_At a moment when every bit of the virile force 
and energy of the American people should be ex- 
erted outward against their enemies overseas, the 
State of New York can see little honor in leading 


a pusillanimous movement to surrender the rights 


of local self-government in the United States and 
set up instead an arbitrary and sweeping control 
Over the personal habits of 100,000,000 Americans 
who had been thought worthy to be deemed free- 


_ born and self-regulating—New York World. 


Busy As Bees 


_ Ever notice that when a citizen of a Swet” town 
goes to a “dry” town, or a citizen of a “dry” town 
goes to a “wet” town, they both seem to be looking 
for something? 


And Some Preachers \ 
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employer and then assume that domination 
themselves. 

Why has the church acquired the reputation for 
taking the joy out of life? 

1. Well, the church, in the mind of the common 
man, stands for the old blue laws which made 
Sunday’ a day of horror to all. The hand of the 
church was in the old sumptuary laws, which de- 
scribed what the common man’ should wear and 
eat, and drink, and in what sort of house he should 
live. -The sumptuary laws, to be sure, are gone 
today, but Sunday, the main leistre time of a man 
who works hard during the week, is still a day 
of dreariness in most localities of the country. The 
Puritans stood for the elimination of all recreation 
and amusement on “the day of rest,” and their will 
still prevails. 


Dancing — A Great Evil. 


2- How is it with dancing? Great religious sects 
set their faces sternly against it as the work of 
the devil. It was really the spontaneous expression 
of man’s love of rhythm and music, his aspiration 
for grace, his love of bodily expression and develop- 
ment. It was tinged lightly, if at all, with the sex 
element.’ Did the churches by their attitude stop 
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Why “Joe” Choate 
Was a Failure 


MMS TS MATT SUITS TSM SITUS ULL Lp 
[Letter to New York Tribune.] 


Sir—I note with fegret that the inventory 
of the estate of the late Joseph Hodges Choate 
shows that he was the possessor of a well- 
stocked wine cellar. This fact doubtless ex- 
plains why he lived for the comparatively 
short term of 84 years and why he failed to 
attain the distinction and honors to which his 
remarkable natural abilities entitled him. 

Had Mr.. Choate been a total abstainer he 
might have achieved eminence in the legal 
profession and might even have become’ recog- 
nized as an authority -on constitutional law. 
If he had taken part in politics he would 
have been regarded as a wise counselor, a 
true patriot and a statesman ranking with 
William J. Bryan and-Richmond P. Hobson. 
It is conceivable that but for his besetting 
weakness he might have conferred honor on 
our diplomatic service and have established 
an international reputation as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. ' 

Unfortunately for this great-minded man, 
his youthful associations with Medford rum 
and hard cider gradually led him into the 
downward path that leads ito, old Burgundy, 
sparkling Moselle, and possibly even the se- 
ductive compound of vermouth and distilled 
spirits known as the cocktail. This pleasant 
indulgence prevented his attaining more than 
local notice as a hard-working attorney, who, 
strangely enough, was sought out by men nf 
genius—poets, wits, scholars, creative artists— 
despite his drinking habits. To those who 
knew and loved him there mif$t come the sad 
reflection: “Poor Choate, if he had only been 
a member of the Anti-Saloon League, he 
might have had a long and useful life, crowned 
with high honors and ending worthily, as be; 
came a great American. 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
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Ydancing, even on the part of their own registered 
members? Not at all. But the churches, by refus- 
ing to aid or allow the establishment of enough 
respectable dancing places, forced half the young 
people of the country to commercialized dance halls, 
where the profit seeking of the proprietors drove 
them to stimulate the harmless, natural instincts of 
the dancers into vice and drunkenness. Does the 
church, when it examines its record, feel satisfied 
with its record with regard to dancing? 

3. Now the churches are going about to make 

the same fatal blunder in their treatment of man’s 
desire for stimulants. It is not an evil thing in 
itself, any more than the desire to dance. It is a 
natural attempt to take the bitter edge off the rigor 
of life. Mild stimulants’ are an appetizer for food 
and an aid to digestion. They are, above everything, 
a bond of sociability. Certainly, drinking can be 
abused. But it cannot be downed, because it is 
something fundamental in human nature. It can 
be driven into dark corners and made an instru- 
ment of evil, or it can be brought into the light 
and associated with the gayety and joy of life. 
That is what they are doing in England, where the 
Home Counties Public Trust has established numbers 
of taverns where, drinking is the minor thing and 
maintenance of a-social center the major thing. 

The church in politics to enforce national prohibi- 
tion will further loosen the perilous hold which 
it now has upon the massés of the American people. 
If the church would only stop to examine history 
and human nature it would realize that in dealing 
with fundamental instincts the solution is temper- 
ance and guidance, not prohibition. To work for 
prohibition is not to meet the issue, but to evade it. 
Prohibition does not satisfy and hold in harmless 
channels man’s fundamental desire for stimulants, 
but drives to illicit and dangerous traffic in strong 
drinks—New York Evening Mail. 











POTS S TLL MILLS ALLL Loe a a 
Kall “Dry” Bill 
in Maryland 

Washington, March 13.—The State-wide 
dry bill for Maryland is today in the waste 
heap. No similar legislation will be consid- 
ered in the State House this session, it is 
said, 

So overwhelming was the loud chorus 
that put the dry bill to death that there 
was not the slightest doubt that the lower 
House of the Maryland Legislature is in 
favor of a wet State-——Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Arkansans May Have Liquor. 


Littte Rock, ArK.—Bringing liquor into the state 
is not in violation of the bone-dry law, contrary to 
rulings of various courts throughout the state, under 
which hundreds of persons have been fined, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Arkansas Supreme Court. 

The decision held that a person may bring liquor 
into the state and that it did not matter whether 
the liquor was for personal consumption or for 
sale If for sale, the court pointed out, convictions 
for illegal sale of liquor could be obtained under 
the state-wide prohibition law. If for personal use, 
the act did not constitute an offense under either 
law—Washington Post. \ 


Or the Toothache 


*Prohibition—that’s camouflage for dyspepsia! 
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Grim Reality Soon—To Follow Prohibition 


ECENTLY, discussing the €fforts to destroys 
such attributes of sovereignty as still re- 
main to the States, The Post pointed out 
among the possibilities an amendment to 

the Federal constitution authorizing Congress to 
establish uniform laws of marriage and divorce. 
And in the Washington Post of recent date we find 
this significant interview: 

“The Rev. 


clergyman 


Owen Garrison Winslow, an English 
of Melbourne, Australia, who was a 
spectator in the house gallery when the vote on the 
suffrage amendment was taken, was highly pleased 
with the result, he said, at the Willard. He added 
that American women have rendered marked assist- 
ance in two forward movements which will make 
for the progress of Christian civilization—the national 
prohibition and woman suffrage amendments. 

“Tow absurd it is that in one state divorce is 
denied regardless of grounds,” he said, “and in an- 
other State it may be had after six months’ residence 
for practically no grounds at all. In one State mar- 
riage is interdicted between cousins of the third 
degree, and in another intermarriage of first cousins 
is permitted, and a man may even marry his wid- 
owed stepmother. 


“‘T am pleased to know,” said the doctor, “that 


this evil is to be the subject of attack in the next 
great forward movement.’ ” 

Mr. Winslow, we believe, belongs to some of the 
international agencies of reform. The subject of 
marriage and divorce, however, has been one of 
serious discussion in several réform organizations 
and ecclesiastical bodies in the United States for 
many years, and it need not be doubted that it will 
become an issue in time of such importance as to 
obtain congressional action. 2 

And, mind you, the men who demand a uniform 
marriage and divorce law through Federal action 
are striking at admitted evils that are almost impos- 
sible of correction by the several States. 

So widespread is the divorce evil and its baleful 
consequences that the proponents of uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws utterly ignore the barriers 
erected by Southern States against the mongreliza- 
tion of the races. 


And yet it is almost absolutely certain that Federal _ 


control of marriage and divorce would strike down 
such barriers as have been erected in many of the 
States. 

Why do we say this? j 

Congress has enacted statutes on marriage and 
divorce in the District of Columbia, and there the 











LABOR AND THE LAW UNITED 


In Opposition to National Prohibition 
by Constitutional Amendment 


Excerpts from Two Arguments made at a Hearing before a Joint Committee of the 
Two Houses of the General Assembly of the State of New York, February 26, 1918 


(New York World.) 


LABOR 


By SAMUEL 


President of the American Federation of Labor. 


GOMPERS, 


I have been invited and requested by the officers 
of the New York State Federation of Labor, by the 
Central organized bodies of workers in many cities 
of the State, to come here and to argue and protest 
against the ratification by the New York Legislature 
of the proposed Constitutional Amendment. 


* * * 


Of all the orators I have heard argue for Pro- 
hibition, I have never heard one of them address- 
ing himself to this vital fact: that is, does or will 
Prohibition, or will the Prohibition Constitutional 
Amendment, root out the evil of intemperance? * * * 


I know of no factor in all our Government or vol- 
untary agencies of America that has had a more po- 
tent influence to bring about temperate action on the 
part of the great masses of the people — temperate 


in drinking, temperate in every other activity of life 


— than the much misunderstood and misrepresented 
organized labor movement of America. 
* * * 


It may not be uninteresting to know this: That the 
haters of the organized labor movement, those who 
have been most hostile to it, and those who are the 
greatest oppressors of the workers, are supporters 
—strong, staunch supporters —of the Prohibition 


Movement. P 


THE LAW 


By Austen G. Fox, 
Representing New York Stale Bar Association. 


It is for those who advocate the proposed amend- 
ment to show that, in its present form, it is expedi- 
ent, or at least not inexpedient, to insert it into the 
Federal Constitution. This is the first time that’ 
anyone has suggested that it is expedient to state 
in terms that “the Congress and the several states 
shall have concurrent power to enforce” any article 
of the Constitution by appropriate legislation. 


* * aK 


What would have happened to the Thirteenth 
Amendment* if the South had proposed to insert 
a provision that “the Congress and the several states 
shall have concurrent power to enforce” this article 
by appropriate legislation? 

We should have said, 
what it says. 
the risk of the Supreme Court holding that the 
language does mean what it says.” 


“Dangerous, if it means 


If we really mean to put the enforcement of Prohi- 
bition in the power of Congress and take it away 


_ from the states, let us say so, and provide, as has al- 


ways been provided with every other amendment that 
called for such a provision, that ‘‘the Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.”’ 

* Abolishing Slavery. 


And in any event we shall not run- 


intermarry. 
enough among Northern Democrats to join with | 
their Southern brethren in preventing intermarriage ~ 


Traces 


in the District, and in the absence of such prohibi- _ 
Laws pre- 
venting such marriages. would be resented by all the — 


tion such marriages are common there. 


There has never been courage 4 


negroes in the North and not a few white people as "4 


well, and Northern Congressmen of both parties a are 


afraid of the “balance of power!” 


Tt is petetice of certain environmental pga iae 4 


which are absolutely beyond human treatment that 


the system of confederated républics erected by the | 


Bs, . 


fathers is essential to the perpetuity of the Ameri- 
can Republic. 


The“Constitution of the United States is no proper 
repository of policies, expedients or regulations. 
is or ought to be a charter of fundamental princi- 
ples with whose spirit and mandates all policies, 
expedients, laws and Tegulahans shall conform. 


a 
a} 


There are certain instrumentalities, agencies, police . 


powers and administrative functions that are insepa-_ 
rable from an efficient and orderly regulation of local 


Tis 


affairs, and local needs and requirements in acoun- 


try as large as the United States are necessarily 
subject to marked and numerous variations. Thus. . 
the system of confederated republics in which each | 
would administer its local needs, leaving to the 
central authority the public defense and strictly na- 


tional interests, was deemed the solution of the 


problem of the colonies at the end of the revolution. 


These environmental conditions cannot be ‘satis- 
factorily regulated by a distant authority in which 


the bulk of the governing power could “have no — 


adequate knowledge of the local conditions it sought 
to treat. 


in the Constitution is not apt to be eliminated, even 
when a large majority demands it, except deouslt’ 
the fateful processes of revolution —From the 
Houston Daily Post. SECT 


Afraid of the People. 


The Prohibitionists want a snap vote. 


afraid to go to the people. They are afraid » 
people would vote against them. e~ 
lieve the‘ sentiment of the State of New York 
is in favor of prohibition. They want the Legis 
lature to hurry up and vote irrevocably in favo 
of National Prohibition before the people of t 
the question. lige et 

That is why they brought this press ast bear 
on the Assembly. 


For this reason, the Eyderak Constitution should a 
not be made the repository of policies or expedients _ as 
which experience may demonstrate as unsatisfactory, — 


and for the further reason that what is once Seeds 2 


Although it is supposed women are ‘more consent ) 


to saloons than are men, and although women hav 
been enfranchised by an overwhelming vote of 

men of New York, 
afraid to leave the question of prohibition to. 
referendum of both ;~women and men voters. As - 


still the Prohibitionists a re 


semblymen who possess any sense of independence, tH 


and who believe i in the right of the people to. govern Wy 


themselves, ought to disregard the appeals of h 
Prohibitionists to give a snap vote in their favo 


Do we believe in government by the- people? If 


the answer is in the affirmative, we must interpose i 


an effective’ resistance to the attempt of the Pro- 
hibitionists to prevent a decision by the pestle ° 

















THE OTHER SIDE 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.”’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
* Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Wea grows as to what Russia might have done if she had 
stuck to her vodka. The French soldier gets a pint of wine 
every day and two ounces of whiskey when he fights. 

A poor time to spread prohibition is in a crisis like this when men 
cannot easily relieve themselves of the notion that a stimulant is an 
offset to the strain imposed by war. After five hours in the sea or a 
week in the trenches many a good deacon doubtless, would pull hard at 
an upturned bottle of something which felt good, although the statistics 
showed that it was the cause of nearly all human misery. Unless we 
send whiskey to our boys abroad we are missing fire. 

Despite all the preaching whiskey is an old-fashioned remedy. The 
practical English see to it that their fighters are not deprived of it and 
the Scotch drink it as. kittens lap milk. . We have yet to see any pacifists 
who can fight better than the Highlanders. At any rate this is not a 
bureaucratic problem but one the fighting men-must decide for them- 
selves. If they are men enough to liberate the world they must be 
free enough to say what shall go into their stomachs. Our part is to 
make’ sure it is good whiskey. 

We are asked by German propaganda to shut off our supply of 
grains appropriated by British breweries forthe making of beer. In 
the twinkling of ‘an eye the inbred habits of British labor are to be 
changed, With a pro-German tract as a substitute for a can of ’arf 
and ’arf we are asked to help win the war. To all this nonsense we 
turn a deaf ear and a blind eye —Brooklyn Eagle. 
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“FOR EMERGENCY USE” 


HE March 16th edition of Leslie’s contains the following item. 
+ 


“Liquor confiscated by municipal authorities in the State of Wash- 
ington will not be destroyed. The Governor has offered it to the War 
Department for emergency use.” 

From the virulence of prohibition declamation in the state of Wash- 
ington we had long ago decided that liquor, confiscated or otherwise, 
was the embodiment of iniquity and the concentrated extract of all 
devilment and deserving only of utter and immediate. destruction. 

But now comes the Governor of the great state of Washington 
with the implication that there may be an “emergency” use for the 
“horrid stuff.” 

It is difficult for us to conceive a situation under which the truly 
good of the state of Washington are willing to make this shocking 
admission. 

Can it be that our boys in France are exposed to snake bite and are 
to be guarded against sudden demise from this insidious and un- 
military foe? 

Or can it be that the Governor of a prohibition state is in cahoots 
with the wicked’ King of England, whose government has been quite 


‘recently accused of purchasing several thousand barrels of whiskey for 


use of the men in the trenches? 

Truly that word “emergency” covers a multitude of sins in the 
buying of drinks as well as in the passing of legislative enactments. 
This. announcement is quite confusing and we can explain it only by 


_ concluding that even a Governor of a dry state may have an apprecia- 


tion of an emergency ahd of the merits of good old whiskey! 
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THE ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL ? 
) 

NOW READY ; 

i) 

‘N 

@ Send today for a copy of the 1918 MANUAL, bigger ‘\ 
and better than all previous editions. ‘ 
@ The MaANuat is the only book of its kind in ex- it 
istence giving a digest of conditions in license and _}! 
prohibition states, largely compiled from the leading }! 
newspapers of America, together with the latest f 
U.S. Statistics available. i 
€| The history of prohibition, the failure of state- h 
wide prohibition, the fallacy of national prohibition, th 
social and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states ! ; 
compared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of ‘h 
our citizenship—all these facts are treated in detail. , 
@ The price of individual copies of the MANUAL 4) 
is ten cents. Special prices will be quoted for all 4 
orders of ten copies or more. i! 
@ Get your order in quick. fh 
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MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND 


BSERVE the workings of prohibition ir Maryland. 

That state with due solemnity votes to make the entire United 
States dry. 

Then the statesmen at Annapolis, thinking it over, take action 
that will keep Maryland wet, for at least two years. 

The statesmen draw a long breath of relief. 

Then, to their horror, Daniels, of the Navy, who really believes in 
prohibition and practices total abstinence, puts a five-mile dry line all 
around Annapolis and around the statesmen whose meeting-house is at 
Annapolis. 

Maryland votes to make the United States dry, then votes to keep 
prohibition out of Maryland for two years, business men explaining 
that it would be wrong to give up the very large profits that are made 
by shipping whiskey from Baltimore into Washington. 

The national statesmen in Washington “meet a great public senti- 
ment” by declaring that the National Capital must be dry. Then a 
judge in Washington decides that you can bring in all the whiskey 
you want. 

If you understand the American prohibition movement you under- 
stand a good deal—Washington (D. C.) Times. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


HE supreme effort being put forth at the present time by the Pro- 

hibitionists to accomplish national prohibition, demonstrates plainly 

that they realize that, unless they can thrust prohibition upon the public 
at this time, as a war measure, it will fail. 

In recent elections it was demonstrated to them that people living 
in dry states are awakening to the fact that prohibition is not what they 
want. As an example we will take the recent election in lowa. 

The Iowa farmer awoke and realized to what extent the Prohi- 
bitionists were dictating to him, when they recently tried to write 
prohibition in the state constitution. This election caused the Prohi- 
bitionists more anxiety than anything which has occurred in the past 
few years. The farmer realized prohibition was not a good thing or 
he would have voted to retain it. This defeat meant the branding of 
prohibition as a failure in the eyes of the Iowa public. 

At the recent election in Alabama the wets polled a far heavier 
vote than the drys and thefe is every probability that an issue will be 
brought forth in Alabama next fall, and taking the election above 
referred to as a guide, Alabama will be in the wet column before another 
year rolls by. The people are now looking for men of strong mind to 
elect for legislators who will represent them and not prohibition. 

Indiana passed a bill to make the state dry at the last session of 
legislature. . This law was declared unconstitutional by a recent decision 
of Judge Hostetter.—Milwaukee Free Press. 
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“ A MONG the gentlemen I have known, few, if any, were ruined by 
drinking. My few drunken acquaintances were generally ruined 
before they became drunkards.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Published for the Benefit of Our Prohibition S i | 


OR interesting prohibition news read almost 
any Southern newspaper, Batshed on any 
day in the year. 
For instance, a man northbound from 
Augusta, Georgia, on Friday, March 15, would 
naturally start out with that excellent newspaper, 
the Augusta Chronicle. He .would read on one 
page: “A posse of fifty revenue ‘officers today 
rounded up twelve farmers of the Fancy Hill sec- 
tion making moonshine whiskey.” 

In ONE section in one day twelve farmers are 
caught manufacturing alcoholic poison under pro- 
hibition. And thousands of others in the same 
state, doing the same thing. 


You read on. “The prisoners were chained to- 
gether, and the officers compelled them to walk 
ahead of them through the Ozark Hills to the near- 
est railroad station, twenty-five miles away. This 
precaution was taken for fear of ambush.” 


In the same well-managed newspaper, on another 
page, you read that one of the richest of farmers 
has been arrested, charged with the illicit manu- 
facture of poisonous whiskey. 

The fact is revealed that he has recently used 
forty thousand pounds of sugar and forty-six thou- 
sand pounds of meal in the making of the whiskey. 


A little further North you pick up the always 
interesting Charlotte News, one of the best news- 
papers in North Carol ina. 


Your eye is attracted by the large heading, “Large 
Shipment of Booze Is Captured.” Mr.. W. R. Wil- 
son is found asleep in his large car, resting. Officers 
“close in on him” and find three hundred quarts 
of whiskey in his automobile. One little item of 
routine news in North Carolina and other good 
prohibition states. 


You read next the Asheville Citizen on the same 
day and meet the never-failing heading: ‘Plain 
Clothes Men Get Illicit Still” This is a small 
still. The man only makes about ten gallons of 
whiskey at a>time. 

His name is Claude Davis, and his ‘still is in- 
genious. It is in the cellar, and the pipe from the 
furnace is connected with the kitchen pipe to allay 
Suspicion. One little still, connecting with the 
kitchen pipe in a good prohibition neighborhood, 
can turn out every day enough whiskey to keep a 
hundred men drunk. 


On another page of that Charlotte News you read 
the headline, “Gets Big Still of 125 Gallons.” . Only 
a few lines about it, it is such an every-day affair. 


On the same day, farther north, you pick up the 
Salisbury Evening Post, read the good line in big 
type across the top of the front page: “Farm 
Machinery Must Help Win This War,” then pass 
to the second page and read in large letters, “Iredell 
and Cabarrus County Blockade Stills Seized.” 


a 
& 
In the same paper other news of illicit whiskey 


making. * 

And below the case just quoted something which i, 
will have a big meaning in this country before long, 
headed: “A Pitiful Case in Court; Young Dope ; 
Fiend Sent to Jail for Treatment Under yee 
Health Officer.” ; “ 


An unpleasant part of the effort to ‘change Pt a 
nature and habits over night is the extent to which 
the use of drugs is developing. The Government 
has given up the task of curing drug fiends enrolled 
in the army and has decided to send them away— 
there are too many of them and the medical officers 
report that they haven’t the time to cure them. 
There is no such problem in the army of France, 
Italy or Germany, where prohibition is unknown. 


If there are tens of thousands of illicit distilleries 
scattered through prohibition territory in regions 
sparsley settled, what will it be if the Constitutional 
Amendment puts prohibition, so-called, in the great 
cities? How many thousands of stills will there be in 
tenement house rooms and cellars,: manufacturing 


Va 


alcoholic poisons ? 


How many thousands or tens of thousands of - 
Government agents will it require to prevent the mak- 
ing of these poisons, when a little fire, atin kettle, 
and a piece of pipe, witha bushel of corn or rye, or 
old bread, or sugar, will enable any man to manu- 
facture alcohol at a trifling cost ? — Washington 








Wir ne "Cheapest Drink | in icanuee © 
Since War! 


WasuHincton, D. C.—In peace times Germany did 
rt business in Rhine and Moselle 
wines, and the ea shipments were made to this 
country. 


an immense exp 


Since the beginning of the war, however, 
with no opportunity of sending wine to other coun- 
tries, Germany has had to keep the supply in her 
own. borders except for occasional 
Holland, Switzerland or Sweden. 
Advices which have reached here through Switzer- 
land state that the wine crop of Germany in 1915 
and 1916 was good, and in anticipation of an early 
peace, wine dealers~stocked their cellars’ with choice 
brands to ship to the United States at good prices. 
The expected peace, however, has not come and as 


shipments to 


a result wine has become so cheap throughout the 
empire that even the poorest classes have pubstituted 
it for milk and coffee. In fact, it is said to be éven 
cheaper than beer, because of the fact that the 
breweries were limited to brewing only small quan- 
tities of the amber beverage in order to conserve 
foodstuffs from which it is manufactured. 
Liebfraumilch, Berncasteler Doctor, Erdener Treyy- 
chen, Riesling and other selected brands of wines 
are now sold as low as one mark a quart in the 
cafes and restaurants, and’ when this year’s crop 
is added to the supply on hand;-it is predicted that 
the price will be still lower. Much wine also is 
used. in the hospitals as a tonic for convalescents, 
and a large quantity is being shipped to soldiers, 
who are permitted to have a certain quantity in the 
trenches. It has been found very efficacious in buoy- 
ing up soldiers who suffer from depression as a 
‘result of the tedious, nerve-racking life in the 
trenches.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Enter the Ghost. 


It should be Billy Saturday instead of Billy Sun- 
day. \Saturday is pay-day. - 





BANKER OPPOSES 


OSEPH W. HARRIMAN, president of the 
J Harriman National Bank, in a letter to Hon. 

Charles O. Pratt, chairman Judiciary Com- 
mittee, New York: State Assembly, Albany, N. Ye 
defines his anti-prohibition views thus: 

“Distinctly apart from the question of personal 
liberty, which, however, is no small matter in a 
democratic country, I am, as a business man, opposed, 
to national prohibition. 

“Tt so happens that on the books of the Harriman 
National Bank the number of depositors who would 
be directly affected adversely is small, but in my 
opposition to national prohibition I am taking into 
consideration the injury which would be done to 
industry and commerce in general, and as a banker 
I naturally come into contact with practically every 
field of, activity into which the United States enters. 

“Except at a time of emotion, such as the present, 
I cannot conceive that the broad-minded and intelli- 
gent weit of the United States as a whole 


could pass an act for national prohibition¢ but our 
legislators would do well to consider that once en- 
acted into the Constitution of the United States a 
prohibition amendment could not readily, if cat all, 
be recalled. m 
“Tt was easy for the Czar of Russia, with a word, 
to stop the manufacture and sale of vodka, and it~ 
would have been equally easy had he remained an 
autocrat, to have permitted the resumption “of its 
manufacture and-sale. We are at war, however, for 
the sake of democracy and not for the sake of 
autocracy. . 
“There is a difference between thes dent problem ; 
and the liquor question that calls for a high order 
of intelligence, recognition of the points of contact 
and departure, a careful consideration of both mat- - 
ters and liberal-minded patriotism. The greatest 
good to the,greatest number will not, in my belief, 
be accompanied by the enactment of national pro- 
hibition.’—Brooklyn Citizen. A 








‘Neo Wine co ‘Churches! 


No greater evidence of the folly of introducing Y 


sumptuary legislation into the Constitution of the 
United States could be provided than the fact that 


language of the Prohibition amendment is so lack- © 


ing in precision as to leave room for -debate as to 
whether or not it goes beyond restriction of per- 
sonal liberty to trench upon religious freedom. 

We cannot imagine that the measure was drawn 
with the slightest idea that it would involve the ° 
use of wine in the Lord’s Supper of the Christian 
Churches. To do that would strike at a practice 
which, in most such churches, is regarded as at 
least of divine ordination, while in one denomina- 
tion, embracing from thirteen to sixteen million 
Americans, is is held as a fundamental sacrament. 


Senator Sheppard ane said there is no such inten- Pa 


tion in the measure. But its language provides a 


prohibition of the manufacture, sale or importation By 
of wines, for “beverage,” and the dictionary defines > ie 
In.the Catholic Church, the 


beverage as a drink. 
Communion is administered in the form of bread, 
the priest drinking ‘the consecrated wine, but in the — 
other churches, where it is a memorial practice, fol- i 
lowing the injunction of the Savior, Communion is 
administered to the partakers in “both forms,” ‘to. 
use the phraseology of the medieval controversy. 

At is difficult to bélieve that a Supreme Court of 
the United States would ever hold the sacramental | 
use of wine to be a use for the purpose of bever- “ 
age, but the possibility ought not to exist, The val 
measure should have made precise exception in sual ; 
case.—Brooklyn Times. 
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Prohibition Has 


sep ANUTIMNEN CHAAR AN ATAU HATA SHALE ge 
5 MAYOR SPEER, OF DENVER, SAYS: 


“The elimination of the saloons in Denver 
has not stopped the drinking of liquor, it has 
not stopped crime nor emptied the jails as some 
people believed it would. J am unprepared to 
say just to what extent business has been 
helped, if any, by closing the saloons here.” 
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HE anuual report of Hamilton Armstrong, 
Chief of Police of Denver, Colo., shows 
that violations of prohibitory laws in- 
creased instead of diminished during the 
Jast year. There were 595 ‘violations in 1917, as 
compared with 566 in 1916. The arrests for drunk- 
enness in 1917 were 2,104, as compared with 1,608 
in 1916, an increase of nearly 31 per cent. (Colo- 
rado went “dry” January 1, 1916.) ' 

A dispatch from Denver to the Chicago Tribune 
says: 

“To the casual observer, there are quite as many. 
intoxicated men in Denver in proportion to the 
population as there are in Chicago. One drunk 
even invaded police headquarters@Sunday and _ in- 
sisted on seeing the chief. The police. say that the 
deadly quality of the contraband booze which drink- 
ers get means that most of those who drink it 
become intoxicated. 

“There are those who say that the law is not 
being enforced properly, and that protection pay- 
ment is made by bootleggers is more than hinted at. 
The authorities insist that the people are getting just 
as much liquor law enforcement as they want and 
point to the records of cases tried by juries. These 
records show that only about 65 per cent of the 
jury trials result in convictions—a much lower pro- 
portion of guilty verdicts than in other forms of 
crime. ' 

“On one occasion County Judge _Rothgerber dis- 
missed a panel of forty jurors after they had tried 
twenty-one cases of liquor law violations and 
brought in only one verdict of guilty. In explain- 
ing the refusal of juries to convict, District Attor- 
ney R. H. Kane said: 


*Tis a New Crime. 


“Violation of the proliibitory law is a new crime. 
It is a crime created by the legislature, and juries 
are not yet educated to its enforcement. It requires 
more and stronger evidence for juries to pronounce 
a citizen a criminal under this law than under the 
old laws that have a certain moral atmosphere 
attached to them.’ 

“Officials say also that the fact that there were 
260,000 individual liquor shipments into the state 
during the first year Colorado was “dry” indicates 
that a large proportion of the citizens naturally 
believe in drinking. The number of legal shipments 
represented more than one for each family in the 
state. - 

“The war between the legal authorities and the 
strongly intrenched liquor sellers has been a_ hot 
one at times. The climax was reached a few days 
ago when one leader of the so-called ‘Big~ Six’ 
bootlegging organizations was shot and killed by 
the state constabulary while running a high-powered 
automobile over ‘Bootleggers’ Boulevard,’ the high- 
way running from Cheyenne, Wyo., to Denver. Last 
Saturday night the brother-in-law of the dead man 
was caught running the gauntlet with a load of 
whiskey in the identical car in which his relative 
was. killed.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
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In reply to a letter from the Quincy Real Estate 
Trust Company, Quincy, Mass., as to the effect of 
prohibition in Washington, Jacob Goetz, of the 
Coeur d’ Alene Hotel, writes as follows: 

“T wish to state that prohibition in the State of 
Washington is one of our greatest nuisances. I 
would not mind if the majority of the people who 
made this law would abide by it. There is almost 
as much liquor drunk now as before prohibition went 
into effect, and the worst thing of all is that they 
are paying twice or three times as much for liquor 
as when the saloons were running. Furthermore, 
they get the poorest grade. It has made bootleggers 
out of some of our good citizens. 


Insanity Grows Apace. 

“A few days ago statistics givén out by the state 
on insanity show that insanity has. increased con- 
siderably since prohibition has been in effect. This 
was the prohibition party’s great stronghold before 
election. They also argued that the taxes would 
be less, but as a matter of fact taxes have increased 
15 per cent over what they were before. Our jails 
are now doing a bigger business than ever and some 


“A BIT O’ LIQUID STRENGTH” TO HELP THEM LICK THI 
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of our hotels aye lacking business. Of course, over 
on the sound, at Seattle and Tacoma, on account 
of the war, this is not felt. The same applies to 
other lines of business, but the prohibition law has 
not made this condition. It has made lawbreakers 
out of good citizens. 

“The sheriff's office and police court are remark 
ably busy with bootleggers. That is the most of 
their business these days. New bootleggers spring 
up like weeds. It is remarkable how they can get 
liquor in the city and sneak it to the hotels. They 
get up all kinds of new inventions to ship liquor 
into the country—it fs like getting up something new 
for this great war. 

“In every county and city in Washington the officers 
have captured enough liquor from the bootleggers, 
stored it away, emptied some of it in the sewer to 
supply the whole state for almost one year. | Still 
bootlegging is increasing. It looks to me as if it 
is impossible to stop bootlegging as long as the 
Government allows liquor to be manufactured. The 
next thing they will transport it on a flying machine. 
I believe in prohibition myself if it is carried out in 
the right and proper way.” 


, HUNS 
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Why is the brave Frenchman on the right dodging? That’s easy, Archibald; he fears that 
the photographer belongs to the Anti-Saloon League. Seriously, though, what would the immortal 
French Army have done in this war without its wine? The Poilu in the “close-up” is getting his 


little bottleful. 





That’s No Joke, Either, William. 





[Pittsburgh Gazette-Times.] 


Those Canadian veterans who refused to, hear 
Bryan cannot be censured. And if he had been 
where they have, he probably would decline to 
listen to himself. 





“Sweet Land of Liberty” 





[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] 


This is a great country, in which a lot of men 
believe that liberty gives'them the right to do as 
they please and the right to make their neighbors 
do as they want them to do. 
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And They’re 


ET The People Decide!’’ 


The cry is ringing ’round America. It 
began but faintly; and the Anti-Saloon 


League tried to muffle it with gags ap- 


plied by constitutional lawyers; in vain was their 
effort; the sound grew in volume, rousing from 
their lethargy the Sovereign People, until now the 
clamor is terrific. 

And why not? Ten State Legislatures have rati- 
fed the National Prohibition Amendment; thirty- 
The “Drys” 


are calling special sessions in the states where they 


eight other states must vote upon it. 


are sure of winning, but—The People in the other 
states must be reckoned with. 

No legislator has the right to vote until his con- 
stituents have expressed their opinion at the polls. 

In Maryland, the legislature recently ratified 
national prohibition, then defeated a bill to let 
The People vote on statewide prohibition. Some 
legislature ! 

But, Rhode Island, which tried prohibition in 1853, 
repealed it in 1863; tried it again in 1886, and re- 
jected it in 1889, is still shy. The Rhode Island 
Legislature has just refused to ratify the National 
Amendment and decided to pass. prohibition along 
to The People for decision next November. 

Peeved at this honest legislature, the Anti-Saloon 
League announces through its yellow newspaper, 
“The American Issue’ (which should be called “The 
German Issue”), that it will work to elect a “dry” 
legislature in that state. 

The National Amendment was sidetracked in New 
Jersey by the legislature refusing to act upon it. 
The “Drys” will bring the fight up again at the 
very first opportunity. 

Concerning the situation in Connecticut, which 
swallowed prohibition in 1854 and expelled. it in 
1872, the Bridgeport Times says: 

“On the grounds that legislative action on the 
Federal Prohibition Amendment should be taken 
only by a legislature elected with the knowledge that 
the question is to be voted upon, Governor Marcus 


New York Fight 


These tactics were adopted by the New York 
Anti-Saloon League to keep the people from 
voting. 


oe b y a, 
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“THE OTHER SIDE 


oing To, in the Really Big States * ag 


H. Holcomb has signified his intention to refuse to 
call a special session of the General Assembly for 
the consideration. of the Natidnal Prohibition 
Amendment or to recommend that prohibition be 
voted upon at the coming special session which will 
consider the question of soldier suffrage. The 
Governor said he: believed prohibition legislation 
would not suffer “by waiting until the next regular 
session, when the people can, with the knowledge 
that the matter is coming up, élect representatives 
with that in view.” 
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To Our Friends 


Remember that one of the secrets of the 
Anti-Saloon League’s success is its note of 
pessimism sounded during every campaign. 
It tells the workers that unless they get out 
every vote, they are apt to be beaten. 


Meet the “Drys” at their own game. Ask 
your friends to wire or write members of 
their State Legislatures, petitioning them 
to vote against the ratification of the Na- 
tional prohibition amendment. Present 
petitions to your Legislatures. 

Always remember this: A Legislator is 
your hired man. Your vote had just as 
much to do with sending him to the Legis- 
lature as did any “dry” ballot. And don’t 
let him forget it! . ; 
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According to the New York Times, “it is unfor- 
tunate that every State Constitution doesn’t contain 
this proviso of that of Tennessee’s, substantially 
repeated in Florida’s: 

“‘No Convention or General Assembly of this 
State shall act upon any amendment of the Con&ti- 
tution of the United States, proposed by Congress 
to the several States, unless such Convention or 
General Assembly shall have been elected after such 
amendment is submitted’ . 

“No Legislature should, act on a Constitutional 
amendment without a direct mandate, from the 


‘old in Pictures 


“ 


But the ators, 


“pill, bottled up the Amendment until the people 


could decide. 


people. The alteration of the fundamental law is 
not for uninstructed legislators to ratify’ on their 
own hook.” Aen 

A neat little job of slaughtering was done by the ch 
New Jersey Legislature, the victim in this instance 
being the National “Dry’ Amendment. The New 
Jersey solons refused to yote on the proposition. ¢ 

New Jersey, the home of President Wilson, him- mn 
self an advocate of local option, has a regular brain. 

A bitter fight over national prohibition is in 
progress in the New York General Assembly. The 
Empire State also has been “dry,” the regrettable 
period lasting from 1855 to 1857. But profiting 
from the “horrible example” of Maine, the original — 
“dry” state, New York returned to sanity. It 
appears that the ‘Drys” lack numbers sufficient tO%. 
secure ratification. The “Wets” are endeavoring to 
have the issue put up to the people on a referendum, ~ 
notwithstanding the yelps of W. H. Anderson, the — 
Anti-Saloon League’s State Superintendent, that this — 
would be unconstitutional. It is predicted that the — 
battle will last until April. ; Nhe ao Vi 

The only way to decide the constitutionality of 
such a referendym is to bring the question up in the 
Federal Courts. _ 

Never in the history of the Anti-Saloon League — 
has brazen boldness been displayed equal to the — 
shameless efforts put forth by W. H. Anderson. 
One of his letters to legislators was declared by — 
Assemblyman McElligott, of Manhattan, as “a clear — 
violation of the anti-bribery section of the law.” — 

The consensus of opinion is that in New York | 
State the “Drys” are on the run, The New York © 
tussle brings out more clearly the big, pulsating ne 
Fact that great manufacturing states do not want — 
prohibition—nor is it for the large cities. Prohibi- — 
tion may meet with partial success *in agricultural 
commonwealths like Kansas, but it can never prove Ag vi 
worth trying in New York, Pennsylvania, Massa-" ; 
chusetts or Ohio. . ; ph 

Prohibition may do for the farmer; but not for — 
the city man. No sir-ree! am © ae 


lorid Cartoonist 
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And then the Satanic Anti-Saloon League i 
tempted Governor Whitman, who has greater — 

one eae es ESE 
political ambitions. ri ST lle 1 ats gh el ; 
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DON’T BE A TIGHT-WAD 
—BE A FIGHT-WAD 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


Bee Doliehe OF PROHIBITION — 
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ee Every Month 25 ¢ Per Year 


“The Teuth, His Whole Truth and Nothing but the Truth? 
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brought the audience face to face with the realization of the magnitude of the 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Viust Cut Out All Domestic Strite 





By CONGRESSMAN JACOB MEEKER 


gospel, to comfort those in sorrow and in sickness, to minister unto those who 
were discouraged and who needed uplifting. Yet these same preachers would 
show President Wilson how to run the war, and they preach politics from their 
pulpits, and do thefr utmost to obstruct this Government by stirring up dissen- 
sion and strife over Prohibition. —__— 


ET back of Wilson and win this war. Stop this strife and 
dissension over domestic issues.’’ 

With this patriotic appeal, Congressman Jacob Meeker, of St. 

Louis, in a speech-delivered at the Colonial Theatre at Elmira, N. Y., 


struggle in which this country must do 
its part and of the serious. harm. which 
the prohibition propaganda is working. 

The Elmira Herald quotes him as 
follows: 

“Why at this critical time must we 
fly in the face of the President and 
presume to show him how to run, the 
war? Can’t we realize the harm we are 
doing to stir up this dissension and 
strife. 

“Use every moment you can spare 
to get back of the war program; think 
of nothing else, work for nothing else 
except the prosecution of the war. You 
don’t know what it means or how serious 
it is. Give until it hurts and then give 
again until it doesn’t hurt.” 

Congressman Meeker tried to im- 
press again and again upon those pres- 
ent the crisis which this country faces. 
He implored them to wake up to the 
facts. He flayed the Prohibitionists who 
are using the war as an excuse and not 
as a reason for driving their ruthless 
Prohibition propaganda upon the people. 
He showed how England has worked 
out her war problems, how. France has 
dealt with them, and warned those pres- 
ent against tampering with industrial 
activity, of creating discontent and un- 
rest among our workers by forcing upon 
them Prohibition of a kind which works 
against the poor man, the laboring man, 
while the rich man “gets his” just the 
same. 

He flayed the “political preacher” 
who is using his pulpit not for preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ, but for 
ranting into politics, and said it is no 


wonder that the pews are empty and church bulletins speak of the decline of 






Liberty and Prohibition. 





—From “Life” (Copyright, Life Pub. Co.) 


“There’s Not Room for Us Both, Uncle!” 


the church. These same preachers, he said, were given absolute exemption 


from the draft. “And I voted for that law, too,’ said Congressman Meeker, 
“because we thought the ministers were needed at home to administer: the 


who talks ‘dry’ and lives ‘wet.’ 








“Tf I had it to do over again, I would 
vote to send these. political preachers 
into the trenches with the rest of our 
boys, and I guess after they had been 
there for a time they would change their 
minds about the harm of a glass of 
wine or beer.” 

Point after point Congressman 
Meeker drove home to his audience, and 
he talked solid facts. At the close he 
made a plea for freedom and liberty for 
the people, for the workingman, for the 
laborer, and a plea to give every atom 
of our energy to but one thing, the 
prosecution of the war. 

He taunted his “dry” hearers by 
saying: “Now either come forward and 
deliver or forever shut up about the 
Word of God being on your side.” 

“The Bible is for Temperance, but 
not for Prohibition. 

“It jis against drunkenness; it is 
against lust; it is against hypocrisy. It 
is against bearing false witness against 
your neighbor and it is against lies; 
and to lie about a saloon or a saloon- 
keeper is just.as much of a sin as it is 
to lie about a preacher. If all people 
go to Hell who lied about Prohibition 
there would be a good supply of ‘dry’ 
kindling in Hell.” 

These “machine-gun shots” are ex- 
cerpts from his speech: 

“Help with all your energy and 
power to win the war; don’t obstruct 
the Government’s war program by do- 
mestic issues which ‘stir up strife and 


dissension.” 





“A hypocrite is a man who talks one 
way -and lives another. He is the man 


He is the dangerous man in every community.” 





“We voted to put things in the hands of President Wilson. He has the 
power to close every brewery, every saloon tomorrow morning if he deems it 


ae 





wise or necessary. The only ones who refuse to 
let him use his judgment in the Prohibition problem 
are the political preachers, and these same preachers 
are the only ones who as a class are exempted from 
the draft.” 


“We don’t need more Prohibition. What we 
need is more Temperance and more genuine hon- 
esty in life.” 


“There are three groups of men who have not 
pledged their support to the Unitéd States in this 
war. They are the I. W. W., the Socialists and 
the Anti-Saloon League.” 

r 

“England knows more about this war than we 
do, and there they. ordered the breweries last June 
to increase the output of beer that the men in their 
factories and war industries would not become 
dissatisfied and to take care of the fighting men at 
the front.” 


“Win the war first. Help President Wilson and 
the boys over there. Give until it hurts and then 
until it don’t hurt. Stop these squabbles over do- 


destic issues and stop them now.” 


“We have all seen the photographs of the casks 
of wine that go to the French soldiers. We have 
seen pictures of the jugs of rum which go to the 
English soldiers. We know that only a short time 
ago the English government purchased 25,000 bar- 
rels of American whiskey for her soldiers. Yet 
there are some people over here who think they 
know better than the men who are running the 
war over there what is needed by our men.” 

“The German has for years been a most efficient 
workman, as all will have to admit; and we will 
also have to admit a profound respect for the Ger- 
man as a soldier. If beer is bad for the German 
workman and the German soldier do you imagine 
that the Kaiser would permit it to be served them?” 

“Lincoln had those same disturbing gentlemen 
to deal with in the Civil War. They wanted Gen- 
eral Grant fired because it was said that he drank 
whiskey. Lincoln told them to find out the brand 
that Grant used so he could get some for the 
other Union generals.” 

“Let Wilson run this war, and keep out of do- 
mestic squabbles.” 


“The I. W. W. disturbers have operated suc- 
cessfully only in Prohibition States. Why? Be- 
cause of the industrial unrest and discontent in 
those states.” 


“They forced prohibition on the workers in 
Russia and industrial troubles ‘followed. They 
took one of the few liberties the Russian peasant 
enjoyed away. Disaster was the result. Look 
at Russia now. It is under the rule of the 
Germans.” 


“Tt is what a man’s heart is and not what he 
drinks that determines man’s character. Gluttony 
is a worse evil than drinking. More men dig their 
graves with their teeth every year than those who 
die from intemperance.” 


“Tt is just as right to close all the saloons be- 
cause a few are bad as it is to close all the 
churches because some of the ministers are bad.” 

‘When there is a fight in a saloon, the news- 
papers rave about it and they say the saloons should 
be closed up. But when a minister goes wrong 
and commits unspeakable offenses, the papers never 
say a word about it. The minister quickly leaves 
and they get a new minister and say the bad one 
was not suited for his calling. 


“These political preachers and shouting Prohibi- 
tionists have the audacity to fly in the face of the 
President and do all they can to stir up strife in 
our communities.” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


The Nation’s Cay 


ROHIBITION has come to Washington, 

D. C., anent the passing of the old-time 

taverns, where the men who made possible 

the American nation were wont to gather, 
Gus J. Karger, staff correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star writes. 


It seems difficult to believe it. It is a far cry 
from Shoemaker’s, the last, to John Suter’s, the 
first tavern in the District of Columbia. For many 
years Suter’s remained a landmark in Georgetown, 
in neighborly proximity to Union Tavern, where 
Washington Irvington, Talleyrand, John Randolph, 
Francis Key, Robert Fulton and others were wont 
to lift their glasses to each other, without impair- 
ment of their mental faculties, if history and biog- 
raphy have told the truth with reference to their 
mental powers. 


Banquets Sorry Affairs. 


No more banquets like the banquets of those days. 
Only dreary ghosts of banquets now, with water 
in place of wine, cocoa for cocktails, tea instead 
of toddies. A sad place indeed, Washington, to 
John Randolph of Virginia, were he to return to it 
now, and listen to the shocked comment of those 
who recalled that, when making a speech in the 
United States Senate, it was his custom to inter- 
rupt himself and turn to the assistant doorkeeper 
with a “Tims, more porter.” And tumblers of 
foamy malt liquors would quench the throat of the 
distinguished orator in the course of a sustained 
effort. It was Senator Hazewell of Virginia, Ran- 
dolph’s colleague, dining at the White House, who 
declared to President John Quincy Adams _ that 
Rheinish and Tokay wines tasted alike. “Sir,” said 
Mr. Adams, whose indignation nad been stirred by 
the sacrilege, “I don’t believe that you ever drank 
a drop of Tokay in all your life.” And for these 
harsh and cruel words he subsequently made fitting 
There are red-blooded men in Washington 
today who long for the days when words such as 


apology. 


these were regarded as an insult. 

There remain yet’ stories of Daniel Webster, an- 
other man whose intellect must have been stunted 
by the use of intoxicating liquor, and in whose 
honor the Daniel Webster Punch, once a popular 
When 
Webster came to die, the doctor cautioned his at- 


beverage at local gatherings, was named. 


tendants to give him a spoonful of brandy in 16 


itol Under “Dry” Law 


minutes, again 15 minutes later, and a third on 
the three-quarters of an hour—“if he still lives.” 
The aged statesman had heard the order given. He 
was very low when time for the third dose arrived. 
But his mind was active, and he had watched the 
clock. With a whisper he turned to the nurse. 
“T still live,’ he said. He took his brandy—and, 
sighing happily, gave up the ghost. \ ; 

Old Madeira, in the early days, was popular on 
the tables of the Supreme Court justices and at 
White House dinners. Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
as is well known, was the first White House hostess 
who raised the white flag of total abstention at 
the banquets served in the Executive mansion. But 
the White House was the only dry spot in a flour- 
ishing oasis. Congress had all it wanted. The 
House and Senate restaurants served drinks to the 
thirsty, until Congress itself, early in this century, 
having prohibited the serving of intoxicants on 
Government reservations of every character, was 
obliged to extend the. prohibition to the reservation 
in which it sat—the United States Capitol—or 
openly confess its inconsistency and hypocrisy. Even 
that might have been endured, for Washington itself 
remained wet and none did suffer. But then came 
Sheppard of Texas, and Congress drove the Demon 
Rum from the capital city. True, there is no in- 
junction against the use of intoxicants. 


It’s A Cruel World. 


_ Whiskey and beer and wine may yet be served 
at the home. But the importer of it must call for 
it in person and make affidavit that it is designed 
strictly for his personal use. He may go to Balti- 
more and bring it in person, or in his person. A 
good many do, as the police court blotters testify. — 
All those do, who have to have it, and also those 
who should not have it. To those who only would 
like to have it—now and then—the proceedings are 
too complicated and too humiliating. So they drink 
not at all, although drink never hurt them, while 
the alcoholics continue to drink all they want to, 
although drink always did hurt them. But all of 
them, abstainers and moderates and dipsomaniacs, 
have tried the soft stuff which Shoemaker’s strug- 
gled to sell. And all have rejected it. So Shoe- 
maker’s closed up shop. Shoemaker’s, the last 
Washington tavern, closed up. quite as tight at 
Suter’s, the first. And Sheppard passes, and sings 
Pippa’s sing, “All’s well with the world.” 








GERMAN PRISONERS AT WORK. 





sitnens. 


—Press Illustrating Service, ew York City. 


This official French photo pictures Teuton captives toiling at a large wine plant in Bordeaux to 
send wines to the French soldiers at the front. 





























EV. PATRICK J. JUDGE, pastor of 

Sacred Heart Church, Omaha, Nebraska, 

in a letter to the Omaha Bee, gives many 

reasons why nation-wide prohibition should 
not be enacted, especially from, the viewpoint of 
religion. According to Father Judge: 

“The saloon and the sale of liquor everywhere 
should be controlled by the surest restrictions and 
these. restrictions enforced relentlessly. and impar- 
tially. High and restricted license, early and Sun- 
day closing, depriving of the license and fining 
heavily those who abuse it by selling to minors or 
inebriates or permitting immorality in* connection 
with their premises. 

“In order to promote clear and sound thinking, 
as well as temperate and tolerant discussion of this 
great moral question, I append a few reasons against 
the wisdom of prohibition. In the discussion it 
should be borne in mind that abuse of oné’s oppo- 
nent is not argument, but only a sign of a weak case. 


“1. Prohibition is an extreme measure, and ex- 
tremes should be avoided. In medio stat virtus is 
an old Latin saying. The English equivalent of it 
is: Moderation is a golden rule. The schoolmen 
taught us another fundamental principle of philos- 
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Archbishops Deplore Failure To 
Exempt Wine For Sacrament 


WasuHincton, April 11.—(By Associated 
Press.)—The Catholic Archbishops of the 
United States and the National Catholic War 
Council, meeting here today, approved a na- 
tion-wide campaign at an opportune time for 
funds to aid the War Council in its varied 
activities. War Councils were suggested for 
every diocese to assist local authorities in pre- 
serving decent camp environments, caring for 
soldiers on furloughs and providing amuse- 
ments for them within the camps. 

At a separate meeting the Archbishops 
deplored the failure of some of the state 
legislatures in passing prohibition laws to 
exempt the exportation and use of wine for 
sacramental purposes. 

Attending the sessions were Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, Cardinal 
Farley of New York, Archbishops’ Glennon 
of St. Louis, Christie of Portland, Ore. 
Hanna of San Francisco, and Mundelein of 
Chicago. Bishop McCort represented the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
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ophy, abusus non tollit usum, which means the abuse 
of a thing does not take away the right and proper 
use of that thing. Prohibition violates that principle. 


“2. Prohibition is radically and essentially dif- 
ferent from the total abstinence of Father Mathew. 
The latter is a voluntary self-denial, the former is 
a forcible taking away of a man’s free will and right 
to use in moderation one of God’s gifts. In other 
words, the law of man takes away what the law of 
God allows. And when man attempts to improve 
on the ten commandments of God he is going be- 


- yond his sphere. But well-meaning men and women 


say: ‘Oh, every one should be willing to forego their 
tight in this matter in order to save the erring 
brother.’ Well, granted; and I am one who is will- 
ing. But, will all, or even nearly all, consent to 
that doctrine of self-mortification? No, not as long 
as human nature is human nature, and this old 


National Drought 
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By REV. PATRICK J. JUDGE 


sinful world is made up of all sorts of people, whom 
you must deal with as they are, not as they ought 
to be. The most prohibiting legislation will not 
alter that stubborn fact. 


“3. Prohibition would logically lead to the most 
absurd and ridiculous developments. In the course 
of events it would follow that we must prohibit the 
growth of fruit trees, oats, barley, etc., because in- 
toxicating drinks would be made out of them in the 
homes and farms. People who consider’ the law 
unjust and intolerable would have no scruple in 
evading it, thus bringing law ‘and government into 
contempt. Eventually the government would be con- 
fronted with much greater difficulty in enforcing 
prohibition than ever it had in enforcing reasonable 
regulation. 


“4. Absolute nation-wide prohibition would de- 
stroy the Catholic religion in this great country, 
because it would prevent the sacrifice of the mass, 
the most essential fundamental of that faith. 
Catholics know that without the mass there would 
be no blessed sacrament in our churches, no holy 
communion. The sick and dying, even our soldiers 
in camp and battlefield would be deprived of the 
most essential consolation of their religion. As a 


Catholic Faith 


result of prohibition, there exists right now in the 
State of Oklahoma an intolerable condition. Priests 
cannot celebrate mass and consequently fulfill their 
duty unless they smuggle wine against the law 
into the state! In the first three centuries of Chris- 
tianity, Catholics could not practice the divine 
mysteries of their religion unless they hid them- 
selves from their pagan persecutors in the cata- 
combs of Rome. During the penal laws in Ireland 
mass could be said only secretly in the remote 
mountain hiding places, because the English priest- 
hunter was spying out the priest in order to get his 
reward. Five pound sterling was paid by the 
English government for the head of every priest 
or wolf. Are we going to set the clock of time 
back to that of the tyrant Nero or to the dark 
penal days in Ireland by emasculating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—that palladium of re- 
ligious liberty? 

“These are but a few of the many reasons con- 
vincing me that absolute nation-wide prohibition is 
but an illusory remedy which would land our be- 
loved country in a ridiculous plight before the world, 
would fail of its purpose, and in the reaction the 
pendulum would swing back to the opposite ex-~ 
treme.” 











THE PERILS OF WOOD 
ALCOHOL. 


No people of the world are as apathetic and 
stupidly long suffering under injuries as are we of 
the United States. 


General prosperity is largely accountable for this 
trait. 


Protests and outbreaks are easily possible in coun- 
tries where only the few are comfortable and a bitter 
struggle for existence is the lot of the many. 


In the, words of a philosopher discussing this 
question—‘‘Every fellow here has his little Ford 
and questions of the nation’s welfare and future ex- 
istence do not worry him so long as axle grease 
and gasoline are not too dear!” 


In any other country under the sun the persecu- 
tion, confiscation and destructive injustice to which 
the liquor industries of the United States have been 
subjected in the last few years would provoke tumult 
and outbreaks—but here we crank our little “road 
bugs” and ride on oblivious to principles and supine 
as to legal rights and constitutional guarantees. 

As a slight instance of the callous indifference of 
our people to far reaching wrong affecting vital 
issues and human life, we ¢all attention to the con- 
stantly recurring newspaper accounts of deaths re- 
sulting from the drinking of “wood alcohol,’ due to 
its being branded alcohol. 

Chemistry recognizes two classes of alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, distilled from grain or fruit, and potable 
when reduced to potable strength, and methyl alco- 
hol, a noxious distillate of wood and which is non- 
potable at any strength and a deadly poison at all 
times. 

Because a chemical analogy suggests that’ these 
two substances are, chemically speaking, ‘‘alcohols,” 
furnishes no argument why a deadly poison should 
be marketed and sold under the title of “alcohol,” 
when millions of our people have an acquaintance 
only with grain alcohol which they know is not a 
poison. 


Every death recorded in the last ten years result- 
ing from the drinking of wood alcohol has been due 
to the ignorance of the victims who thought they 
were getting grain alcohol, and who in nearly every 
case were misled by the label reading “alcohol.” 

Congress ought to enact a law with severe penal- 
ties forbidding the sale of this distillate of wood 
under any title bearing the term alcohol. 

It should be given some chemical title which 
would not be misleading. 

No man or woman would venture to swallow a 
liquid labeled, for instance, “Ligneous Distillate,” but 
thousands of people—and not always the very ig- 
norant—might be led to drink something labeled 
“wood alcohol.” 

The Anti-Saloon League propagandists have al- 
ways been opposed to having this poison properly 
marked, because they have rejoiced in accusing 
“licker dealers” of “adulterating” whiskey with wood 
alcohol. 

This silly accusation is as absurd as it would 
be to accuse a baker of putting arsenic in his flour 
to save flour. 

Cannot some congressman not owned by the Anti- 
Saloon League be induced to present a bill correct- 
ing this evil of labeling and thus saving lives in- 
numerable? 





Figure This Yourself. 


“Tobacco-less days,” as a war measure and a step 
toward complete prohibition of the use of the “filthy 
weed,” were advocated-by speakers at a meeting of 
Central W. C. T. U. in First Presbyterian Church 
yesterday afternoon.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


You See This? 


The South Carolina Senate recently defeated a 
bill prohibiting the shipment of whiskey or other 
alcoholic liquors into South Carolina for any pur- 
pose.—Leslie’s. 
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by Sergeant Harold Baldwin in his famous book, “Holding the Line,” gives the soldier point of view. 


Says Sergeant Baldwin: 


“Night came, darkness being heralded by a storm o 


s been used frequently in current discussions. 
em with a ration of alcoholic drink. The following from a London paper quoted 


f strafeing on both sides. 


From “Life,” Copyrighted Life Publishing Co. 


This is,not true. The armies are not dry. The 


hole, while the noise of the strife drowned my yells (Baldwin was wounded) as the gangrene slowly ate its way up my limb. Hour after hour I lay, till at last 
that grand sergeant major of ours came along and gave me a nip of rum. Oh, you psalm-singers, who raise your holy hands in horror at the thought of the per-— 


dition the boys are bound for, if they should happen to take a nip of rum to keep a little warmth in their poor battered bodies. I wish you could all lie shiver- _ 


ing in a hole full of icy liquid mud, with every nerve in your body quivering with pain, with the harrowing moans of the wounded forever ringing in your ears, 
with hell’s own din raging all around. Any one of you would need a barrel of it to keep his miserable life in his body.” j 

This is a vivid picture of the meaning of intoxicating drink to the soldier. 

The British army ration is “a third part of a small cup of rum every night and morning.” 


General Pershing recently expressed his contempt for those who soug 
the rules promulgated by Secretary Baker to govern all American soldiers, 
And the Secretary of War, it seems, quietly accepted the changes instituted abroad. 
In dealing with the liquor question there is evident danger of putting stress upon erroneous conclusions. The theory that the war could be fought with- 
The men who are fighting are the same men who lived normal lives when 
form them—Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen. < 7 


country. 


out intoxicants was tried in the beginning but it was rejected in a very short time. 
at peace, and neither a prohibition statute nor an army order could trans 


ht to impose an absolutely bone-dry regime upon the American soldiers. He upset 
for he applied his own drink rules in France, 








Are the American Workers, Serfs, 
or Free Men? 


At least eighty per cent of the men who toil in our 
mills, factories, forges, shipyards and mines drink 
some form of alcoholic beverages. They drink be- 
cause they like to drink, and they have a right to 
drink. 

An attempt is being made to deprive them of this 
right by a prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This amendment may- 
be ratified by the votes of State Legislatures repre- 
senting 46,000,000 population, against the wishes of 
states with 56,000,000 people. Should the amendment 
prevail prohibition will be forced upon the workers, 
although 80 per cent of them are opposed to it. 

Once the amendment is ratified the votes of 13 
States, with less than 5,000,000 people can prevent its 
repeal, even though 35 states with 95,000,000 popula- 
tion, wished to go back to the license system in force 
in this State. A vote to ratify the amendment is 
a vote to put upon the people’s neck a chain that 


“can not be broken. 


What are the people going to do about it? Will 
they tamely submit to the dictation of the meddle- 
some fanatics who are behind this outrageous at- 
tack on individual rights and liberties? 

They have the power to compel their representa- 
tives in the Legislature to vote down the prohibition 
amendment. Unless they act quickly it will be too 
Tate. 


Big Cities Vote “Wet” In New York 
Elections. 


Apany, N. Y., April 17.—The wets carried 21 and 
the drys 18 of the 39 cities in the two-day special 
excise election, which closed tonight. 

The wets scored their most pronounced victories 
in Syracuse, Lockport, Oswego, Schenectady, Am-| 
sterdam, New Rochelle, Mt. Vernon and Newburg. 

Wet: Amsterdam, by about 2,500; Beacon, Elmira, 
Glens Falls, Kingston, by about 2,000; Little Falls, 
by 686; Lockport, Mt. Vernon, by 9,000; Newburg, 
by 2,000; New Rochelle, by about 2,400; Ogdens- 
burg, by 150; Olean, Oneida, Oswego, by 3,000; Port 
Jervis, Rome, Salamanca, Schenectady, by 2,842; 
Syracuse, by about 12,000; Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda. 

Women voters, going to the polls for the first time, 
played an important part in the results. In several 
cases they surprised the drys by voting strongly in 
favor of the liquor traffic. , 

The four propositions laid before the voters. were: 

1. Shall liquor be sold to be drunk on the’ 
premises? 

9. Shall liquor be sold in bottles and not con- 
sumed on the premises? 

3. Shall it be sold by pharmacists on a physician’s 
prescription? ~ 

4, Shall liquor be sold by hotels? . 

Syracuse, where Billy Sunday lent his influence to 
the drys, went wet by about 12,000. 


When Saloons Close, City Revenue 


In New Rochelle and Mt. Vernon the wets 
swamped the drys, despite the strong campaign made 
against the saloons in those cities, Mt. Vernon giving 
the wets a majority of about 9,000. : 


regardless of the rules applied in this — 


The bullets thudded about the top of the water _ 
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The balloting, which lasted two days, was the 


largest ever cast in any of the municipalities, due 


chiefly to the fact that it was the first election in oie 


which the recently enfranchised women of the state 3 . 


had been given an opportunity to exercise the 
suffrage, and the first time any voters in the cities 


had had a chance to express their views on the liquor — 


question. 


An analysis of the figures at hand shows that the te 


vote averaged 70 per cent greater than the total vote. 
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for all candidates for Governor in the election of 


1916.—Cincinnati Enquirer. : 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
$112,000 in license revenues last year as a result 
of the saloons being voted out, according to figures © 


compiled by City Clerk Davenport. The total — 


revenue for licenses for the year ending Feb- 
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ruary 28, 1917, was slightly in excess of $12,000, as — " 
compared with $124,325.27 for the preceding year.— 


Kansas City Post. ats 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 








‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehovse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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WHY MASSACHUSETTS RATIFIED 


HE people of Massachusetts are not responsible for the ratification 
by that state of the prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The matter was not submitted to them. They were held in the 
ancient commonwealth not to be of sufficient importance to be asked 
whether or not they approved of the inclusion in the fundamental law 
of the nation of an act governing the personal choice of the individual 
in the matter of beverages at the thought of whose approval by any 
statesman of the name of Adams, or Hancock, or Webster, imagination 
balks. The propagandist interest that has lobbied this ratification 
through several legislatures was successful with the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, more so than with the New York Legislature, in which so 
far, it has failed to score its point. 

The Brooklyn Times is sorry this action has been taken, because ,it 
will be used in the legislatures of other states as an example of a great 
industrial state.. We are sorry that Massachusetts allowed the feeling 
between Boston and the country to affect it to a course involving the 
greatest instrument for the protection of human liberties ever form- 
ulated. Massachusetts had a glorious part in the making of the Con- 
stitution. It is sad to see her under degenerated leadership, taking her 
part in the movement for its unmaking.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times. 
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THE HOME STILL 


HE latest utensil offered to dealers in hardware is the “home still.” 

One of the largest firms in Buffalo has received communications 

setting forth the superiority of a newly-manufactured “still” which is 
soon to be placed on the market in “dry” sections. 

The “home still” is not unlike that used in the moonshine sections 
of the South. It is small, being adapted to use in the home. It could 
be set up in the_kitchen or cellar and is guaranteed to produce the 
genuine article if the proper ingredients-are used. In fact, it could 
probably “be placed alongside the chafing dish and so Operated as to 
produce a sufficient amount of “moonshine” for consumption-as an 
appetizer to the Welsh rarebit. The product of the “still” is not guar- 
anteed to be fireproof, however, and anybody who has ever taken four 
fingers of “moonshine” will testify that for “kick” it is in a class by itself. 

The poor chap who now complains because there is no longer any 
“punch” to a glass of beer, the alcoholic content of which has been re- 
duced to practically nothing, will have his fondest desires realized by the 
introduction into our social customs of the “home still.” He may be- 
come obsessed with the idea that the neighborhood is too densely popu- 
lated and kill off a few members of his family and friends after being 
well-filled with home-made John Barleycorn, but the advocates of pro- 
hibition have no doubt looked well into the future and would excuse a 
man committing such an offense. 

The price of the “home still” may not be within the reach of the 
man who prefers to quench his thirst with a glass of beer or light wine, 
but that will be to his advantage. He can find solace in the baby’s 
paregoric bottle or saturate his hide with hard cider.—Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Enquirer. 

See 
“T SHOULD be glad if legislation could cure intemperance, but I have 
seen it tried, and tried in vain. I do not believe that sumptuary laws 
ever had any effect to stop abuses in any country.”—Thadeus Stevens. 
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THE ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL 
NOW READY 


Send today for a copy of the 1918 Manus, bigger 
and better than all previous editions. ; 


_The Manuat is the only book of its kind in existence 
‘giving a digest of conditions in license and prohibition 
states, largely compiled from the leading newspapers of 
America, together with the latest U. S. Statistics 
available. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of state-wide 
prohibition, the fallacy of national prohibition, social 
and moral conditions in “wet” and “dry” states com- 
pared, the effect of prohibition on all classes of our 
citizenship—all these facts are treated in detail. 


The price of individual copies of the Manuat is ten 
cents. Special prices will be quoted for all orders of 
ten copies or more. 


Get your order in quick. 
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BOLSHEVIKI OF DIXIE 


HE most serious problem the South has ever had to meet, or will 
ever have to meet, is the negro question. Just now it happens to 
be in abeyance. But the time is coming when the North, and especially 
New England, set on by sectional prejudice and party interest, enter- 
taining peculiar opinions about the relations that should subsist between 
the whites and the blacks of “the States lately in rebellion” —State lines 
sent to grass by the Bolsheviki of Dixieland—will swoop down like the 
Cossacks and the Huns upon the poor, deluded fools and say to them: 
“The South has no rights the North is bound to respect. ~You have 
defied the Fifteenth Amendment long enough. The black man’s time 
has come. So has the black woman’s. Get out of the way or go to jail!” 
Nothing easier than a Force Bill, the militant Republican party 
come again to power, the States of the North exclaiming to the States 
of the South, “since you have put prohibition on us, we will fasten 
negro domination on you.” Thus they will kill two birds with one 
stone; revenge themselves and continue their tenure of power. Just 
as the Russian Bolsheviki invited the Huns to come and swallow them, 
do the Southern Bolsheviki prepare a way for the Federalists of Yankee 
land, using prohibition as the entering’ wedge and bringing up the rear 
with an army of colored tatterdemalions singing that good old song: 


“Harness up de mule, 
Never mind de whip, 
Oh, for sho’ Sam Jonsing am de nigger Gen’ral, 
We're the black brigade, 
An’ you better let us rip!” 
—Courier-J ournal. 
See 


ONE SQUARE PROHIBITIONIST 


HEN the proposed prohibition amendment was before Congress, 
Mr. Huddleston, Congressman from “dry’”’ Alabama, made a short 
speech, one paragraph of which is notable in these days of one-sided 
thinking and one-sided action. He was speaking of the short cut on 
such matters, the easy way of dodging personal and official responsibility 
by voting to “let George do it,” if in fact it is to be done—the swallowing 
of major principles undef the pressure of public hysterics and a well- 
organized lobby. We quote this paragraph. 
“T am a prohibitionist. Igiave been a prohibitionist from boyhood. 
I have always voted for prohibition when I felt it was the legitimate 
thing to do. I voted for prohibition when it was a matter of local 
option in my own county. I voted to put prohibition in the constitution 
of Alabama. I voted for prohibition for the District of Columbia, for 
Porto Rico and for Alaska. J am a prohibitionist, but I am also a 
democrat. I hold that the right of self-government 1s more important 
than prohibition—more important than anything else m the world.”— 
Hartford Courant. 
f Lee 
“T REGARD this question (Prohibition) as an attack upon the funda- 
mental principles of our Government.”—Oscar W. Underwood. 


See 
“FTAHE use of force to obtain a sanctified end is as ancient as history, 
soiling the pages of Christianity itself.”—John Koren. 



















































Uncle Sam Fights Menace Abroad; 


HILE we wage war against Prussianism 
abroad, shall we weakly capitulate to 
Prussianism at home? 

While we give, ungrudgingly, our 
heart-throbs, our hopes, our energies, even our 
tears and our blood, to preserve and protect the lib- 
erties of the world, shall we practice the paradox 
- of reducing the liberties of our own people? 

Is a nation which is big enough to offer its best 
and costliest treasures on the altar of sacrifice for 
universal democracy, still too pitiably little to en- 
trust with self-control in the time when self-control 
is most needed of all times? ” 

Yet the prohibition lobby, “pious and paid,” would 
have us abolish the “self-determination” by an in- 
dividual of his own affairs, and make that individual 
the ward of his neighbor who happens to have dif- 
ferent opinions. This lobby would predicate our 
warfare for world-wide self-government on the 
denial of personal self-government to a large share 
of our own citizens. 

We have boldly proclaimed that we do not want 
the Kaiser or any other man, or the German gov- 
ernment or any other government, to tell outside 
nations what to do, to force upon outside nations 
conditions not of their own choosing. We have 
asserted that we want a world that is free. 

We admire the “most efficient government” be- 
cause of its efficiency, but we detest its tyranny 
and we do not want that efficiency jammed down 
people’s necks. We want the world to attain eff- 
ciency because the individuals in it and the nations 
in it, voluntarily seek efficiency. 


By LINN A. E. GALE, In Gale’s Magazine 


Efficiency chasen by those who are free, not 
efficiency fastened onto those who are in fetters— 
this is the ideal for which America is fighting 
abroad. This is the ideal for which America should 
stand at home. 


In this land of opportunity and individuality, 
we want a people who are good because they want 
to be, not because they have no, chance to be other- 
wise. We want intelligent beings who exercise the 
power of choice and exercise it wisely. We do 
not want automatons who are wound up to do 
the right thing, and do it automatically, as a clock 
when it rings the alarm. 


You can properly prohibit drunkenness, driving 
an auto when drunk and conditions arising from 
liquor-selling and _ liquor-using which affect the 
community generally. You cannot properly pro- 
hibit the use of liquor by the average matr who 
minds his own business, keeps sober and does not 
disturb others. 


The time may come when nobody uses stimulants 
of any kind anda prohibition law may be feasible 
and may be effectively enforced. But that time 
is not now. A majority of people always have, 
do now and will for a long time use stimulants. 


Tt is not the business of the Government to in- 
vade the individual’s purely private life and tell him 
how to live it. The individual must decide that 
himself, 


It is argued that asa matter of conservation of 
food sources, liquor making should be stopped. It 
is maintained that war being an unusual condition, 


much more strict rules must be imposed upon 
people. The former argument is false. The | 
amount of grain used in making liquors is almost 
inconsequential. The loss per capita is small, as — 
statistics show. ; fine eae 8 
And as for the latter argument, it is answer — 
enough to say that the American people are not ; 
any more likely to get drunk in wartime than in 
peace. In crises, they have always shown their | 
self-restraint admirably. There is no reason do4 
think that their natural sense is suddenly going © 
to desert them now. The people have kept their, 4 a 
heads so for. They have done nothing to indicate 
that they are going on a spree, en masse, when all af 
the world is at war. F 
It has been well said: “You caynot renetben x 
humanity by tying its hands, It must be left free Y 


to become strong.” o> 


Prohibition is a menace. It challenges the atel <t 
ligence of man and it threatens his right of choice. 4 
In order to have efficiency it would establish slay- q 
ery; to keep men sober it would make them ma: 
chines run by law and unable to go wrong. = 

As we fight to make nations free,,so they may — ny 
work out their own destinies, let us not forget to — 
keep the individuals of our own nation free, so — 
they, too, may work out their own destinies. hl 

If world freedom is important, individual free- i 
dom is no less so, for individuals make a. nation 
and nations make a world.  _ 

Let us not only make men free abroad, but ae 
men yay at home.— Gales Magazine, New York — 








VER since the entrance of Great Britain 
into the world war the prohibitionists of 
that country have been making desperate 
efforts to force the government to abolish 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. This policy. has 
been urged on the grounds that depriving the 
British workers of the beverages to which they are 
accustomed would make them more efficient and 
thus aid in the successful prosecution of the war. 
Prohibition has'also been urged as a food conserva- 
tion measure, and in view of the scarcity of grain, 
due to submarine sinking of freight vessels, this has 
proved a popular argument in some quarters. 

Despite the vigorous agitation of the prohibition- 
ists, the British government has steadily refused to 
comply with their demands, and now shows no sign 
of yielding to their clamor. The production of 
distilled spirits has been curtailed, owing to the 
necessity for using the distilleries in making alco- 
hol for munition purposes, and there has been a 
moderate reduction in the quantity of beer usually 
brewed. But even under the stress of the greatest 
war in all her history, Great Britain has not dared 
to adopt prohibition. 

Eighty per cent of-the workers of the United 
States use some form of alcoholic beverages. These 
men are not intemperate and drunkenness is very 
rare among them. They drink because they derive 
pleasure from their occasional glass of beer or wine, 
or highball. They believe that what they may drink 
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Dare Not Force Total Aridity C 


is their own business, and resent the suggestion 
that prohibitory laws should be enacted to prevent 
their drinking. 

A well. organized band of fanatical zealots and 
professional agitators is trying to secure the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Federal Constitution 


imposing prohibition upon the entire country.. Under 


the system by which amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are ratified by the state legislatures, it is pos- 


sible that this radical change in the fundamental . 


law of the land should be adopted by the vote of 
thirty-six states with 46,000,000 population, against 
the vote of twelve states with 56,000,000. In this 
way prohibition can be forced upon the country by 


state legislatures representing only a HON 
the people. ‘ 

Will the workers of America tamely subm ie 
this outrageous attack on their rights and liberties? 4 
Will they sit idle and allow 20. per cent minority 
to regulate their personal tastes and habits? Wilt 
they permit the adoption by unfair methods of a — 
‘policy that if once fastened upon the country can 
not’ be repealed so. long as thirteen states with less 4 


lighten their state legislatures as to their w 
‘in the matter, and insist on their opposit 
“ ubitist legislation? Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquire 














Capture Liquor Fleet. 
Brunswick, Ga.—Five high-class, speedy motor 
launches will be auctioned here shortly by’ state 
authorities, acting under directions from the United 
States District Court. The launches were seized 


here recently by state and federal liquor law en- - 


forcing officers. 
escaped. 

In the five craft were 18,000 cases of whiskey 
and 175 cases of beer. The total cargo taken was 
valued at “$100,000, f. 0. b.-any-wet-state.” 

The boats were en route from Florida to Savan- 
nah, Ga, It has not been announced what will be 
done with the liquor.—Chicago Tribune. 


A sixth boat, largest of the fleet, 


What “Tommy” Wanted. 


The mails from home had been received by ‘os 
certain regiment. One Tommy received a large b 
addressed to himself, and yy a triumphant yell 


around him to ae the contents of the box. 
“Smokes, lads,” he cried, as he unfastened th 
wrapping. “From the old man, I know. it, an 
there’s sure to be a bottle or two of Scotch.” 
He opened the box, gave one look and collapsed - 
in a heap. “It’s from old Aunt Mary,” groaned th 
warrior. “Bandages an’ ’intment, an’ embrocation, 
an’ splints, an’ a book on ’ow to be your 
surgin.”—Chicago Herald. ) Ch Gis 















































































' (Special Correspondence.) 


ASHINGTON.—How fast the temper- 
ance firing line is advancing! Ten 
years ago few were thinking beyond 
state-wide prohibition. The liquor in- 
vasion of “dry” states by “wet” states proved more 
conclusively than any argument of temperance 
people that prohibition must be national. And now 
suddenly we are confronted with the imperative 
need of joint prohibition by all the Allies. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hatvey W. Wiley, we are shipping annu- 
ally thirty million bushels of wheat to Great Britain, 
to take the place of thirty million bushels of barley 
used there for beer, much of it sold’ or given to 
our soldiers, to the detriment of our common cause. 
Statistics published in the last Brewers’ Journal 
show there has been a great increase in beer. pro- 
duction in France, which is also in part due to the 
use of beer by our soldiers, that has been sanc- 
tioned officially by Generad Pershing. Temperance 
leaders of France and Britain are wondering that 
Americans so patiently sacrificed in ‘“wheatless 
days” to supply grain for the making of liquors 
abroad. Let us sacrifice, but let us also demand 
that the Allies shall cease this waste as the Central 
Powers have done. If the nations that use the 
least alcohol will win this war, victory goes to 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey—all now 
on a basis of near abstinence. They will not win 
in the end, but the heavier drinking of Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States threatens to 
prolong the slaughter. 


Petitions are coming to Washington—but too few, 


as yet—addressed in duplicate to the President, 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Hon. H. A. Garfield, Hon. 
W. G. McAdoo, Hon. Newton D. Baker, and to 
senators and representatives, asking not only for 
war prohibition by executive and legislative action, 
but also that the President or Congress shall pro- 
pose joint war prohibition by the four chief Allies, 
or at least full protection for our soldiers abroad. 

Let us set up beyond the near goal, “A saloon- 


“tess nation in 1920,” another goal, “An alcohol-free 


world in 1950.’"—Wilbur F. Crafts, in the Patriot 
Phalanx, Indianapolis. 


An answer to Mr. Crafts, or any other Prohibi- 
tionist of his type, is given in an editorial in the 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader. It speaks for the average 
good American citizen, and declares: 


The New York World sounds a, note that will be 
te-echoed by many an average man when it says 
editorially that “in all this prohibition controversy 
little has been heard of the ordinary American 
citizen.” 

“Vet,” the World goes on to say, “it is his rights 
and his liberties that are at stake. The prohibition 
elements are represented by Anti-Saloon League 
lobbyists and Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
lobbyists. The brewers and the liquor dealers have 
their lawyers and agents. But nobody has prestimed 
to speak for any considerable part of the normal 
population except certain labor union leaders. 

“The prohibition question concerns him very much, 
and in the mass he is a very large part of the popu- 
lation. He is not a village drunkard or a ‘booze 
fighter,’ as the professional prohibitionist so fondly 
imagines. Neither has he any particular love for 
the brewer or the saloonkeeper. 

“Yet for all that he can see no reason why 
government should meddle with his personal habits, 


ie and undertake by law to restrain him from having 
a bottle of beer or a glass of wine if he wants it. 
hie needs no statute to prevent him from being a 


drunkard. He needs no constitutional amendment 


Universal Sahara Is Latest Dream of Modern Puritans 


to transform him into ah orderly, law-abiding citi- 
zen. He is already that. Nor can he understand 
why his elementary rights and liberties must be 
made the football of politicians and lobbyists and 
paid agitators. 

“It would be an excellent thing if New York 
could have a Personal Liberty League to represent 
this ordinary citizen at Albany—a league that had 
nothing to do with the brewers or saloonkeepers 
or any other commercial interest, but had some- 
thing real and vital to do with the general rights 
of the public. 

“No controversy over meat is treated merely as 
a fight between. the stockmen and the Beef Trust. 
It is taken for granted at once that the general 
public has interests that are equal to those of 
anybody else. But in the prohibition contest the 
general public is practically effaced. It is warned 
that this is an issue solely between virtue and crime, 





LET THE PEOP 


T the risk of being charged with being in 
league with the saloon system, and all that 
sort of thing, I must take issue with the 

sentiments expressed by the Rev. Mr. Empring- 
ham, as they appeared in his letter to the World 
in today’s issue. 

There is no doubt that we and our Allies shall 
triumph in this war, but in common with many 
other citizens, 1,do not believe that» National Pro- 
hibition is at all necessary toward achieving that 
triumph; in fact, it is my humble opinion that it 
has been a grievous error to have had thrust upon 
us at this time an issue “about the wisdom and 
expediency of which there is ‘such a vast difference 
of opinion. Of course, as loyal citizens, we all 
favor a wise and rational food conservation system, 
and we have not a word of complaint to offer if 
it is necessary, for such conservation, to prohibit 
temporarily the use for the purpose of distillation 
of such grains as are required in the production 
of bread. But is it not evident to the discriminating 
observer that there is a radical difference between 
such a rational system of food conservation and 
the permanent fastening upon our people of a pro- 
hibition system as despotic and autocratic as it is 
pernicious and mischievous? 

It seems strange indeed that the advocates of 
prohibition should be so strenuously opposed to the 
submission to the people of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment for an expression of their approval’ or dis- 
approval. Legislatures, we all know, have their 
constitutional rights and functions; but, after all, 
legislators from the highest to the lowest are but 
servants of the people. Their supreme function is 
to express and execute the will of the people; and 
what valid objection can be offered to submitting 


to the people a question of far-reaching importance « 


suddenly thrust upon a legislature and about which 
qtiestion there is a radical difference of opinion 
among the people? 

The changing of the Federal Constitution is al- 
ways a serious matter, and it seems to me that it is 
nothing more than right and reasonable and in 
accord with fundamental democratic principles that 
the legislature of a state should give the people an 
opportunity for an expression of opinion, to say the 
least, especially when the people of the state never 
as much as considered or voted upon the question 








and that everybody must be an unrestrained partisan 
either of prohibition fanaticism or of the saloon- 
keeper; yet the average man’s own interests, which 
are paramount, are the interests.of neither.” 

The average man who occasionally moistens his 
mouth with a little suds or red liquor is neither 
a bum nor a booze-fighter. Now in fairness, isn’t 
that so? 

He refuses to be corralled by the bartenders on 
the one hand and collectively figured in as a man 
who has necessarily got to vote “wet” because he 
occasionally takes a drink—and on the other hand 
no amount of prayer for him or anethemata against 
him by the wild and woolly prohis can convince him 
or his friends that he is a candidate for hell or 
delirium tremens. 

How does this man feel about the liquor question? 
How will he vote? 
deal to know. 


Both sides would give a good 








involved. We are today combating the despotic 
and autocratic principles and conditions of Prus- 
Sianism; let us have a care lest we be guilty of 
ignoring and curtailing the rights, freedom and lib- 
erty of the people by legislation which is in its 
very essence despotic and autocratic. 
Newark, N. J. J. O. Ferris. 
—From The World, New York. 





Buy No Liberty Bonds Says He. 


A Boston preacher counselled his congregation to 
buy no-.Liberty Bonds until national prohibition is 
assured. It is an insult, he declared, to ask the peo- 
ple to lend money to the Government when so much 
money is being spent for rum. This is perverted 
reckoning. The Government is not spending its 
money for rum, the Government is not going to 
spend the proceeds of the Liberty Loan for rum. 
Nor will national prohibition fill the treasury with 
funds. The abolition of vodka has not put money 
into the Russian strongbox. We cannot make our 
support of the war contingent upon the adoption of 
any of our fads, no matter how worthy. The 
suffragist might as well refuse to do Red Cross work 
until she gets the.vote as the prohibitionist to buy a 
bond until the demon rum is throttled. The advocate 
of the initiative and the referendum might declare 
that he will resist conscription if his theories are not 
adopted. 
reforms. 


The war may bring in all the necessary 
From it may flow suffrage, prohibition and 
But the 
war will not be halted in order to bring in these 


all the concomitants of the millennium. 


blessings as a condition precedent—Mansfield, Ohio, 
News. 


DISAPPOINTED. 
In a certain Western state two farmers were con- 
versing about their periodical trips to town. 
“How is it you no longer put up at the Golden 


, 


Buck when you drive to market?” 


“Why, they are regular take-ins,” replied the sec- 
ond farmer. “Last winter, when I lodged there for 
the night, they made a great fuss and gave me a 
big bottle to take to bed ‘with me, and when I 
opened it, what d’ye think it was? Nothing but 
hot water.”—Argonaut. * 


— 
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Here Is What You Ought To Know About Prohibition 


ITH the movement for temperance every . 


For 
small percentage of unfor- 

tunate people who cannot drink in 
moderation, because of some abnormal condition 
that in most cases can be cured by proper treatment, 
total abstinence is the only safe rule. But temper- 
ance and prohibition are two entirely, distinct 
propositions, and there is not the slightest excuse 
for confusing laws forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages with the good cause of 
temperance. 


right-thinking person must agree. 
the very 


The extension of suffrage to women in many 
states makes this question of direct interest to an 
number of women, and in order that 
they may vote intelligently upon it,it is highly im- 
portant that they should know the essential facts 
The issue to be settled at the polls 
is not whether liquor drinking is as injurious as 
it is asserted to be, or whether mankind would be 
better off if they stopped drinking. It is simply 
and solely the question: “Is prohibition the true 
I answer unhesitatingly 
that it is not, and in support of this contention sub- 
mit the following facts: 


increasing 


relating to it. 


remedy for intemperance?” 


Intemperance is not due, as generally claimed by 
the prohibitionists, to what they call “the organized 
liquor traffic.” So far back as history runs men 
have used alcoholic beverages, either in their simpler 
forms, as fermented juice of the grape and other 
fruits, or as the product of fermented grains. For 
ages men made these beverages for themselves, and 
the evolution of primitive methods of home pro- 
duction into the great modern breweries and dis- 
tilleries has been a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. In the colonial. days a knowledge of good 
beer making was considered the necessary qualifi- 
cation of every housewife. 


The present liquor industry exists because of the 
demand for its products. Men do not drink because 
they can buy liquor. Liquor is supplied because 
there is a demand for it. Millions who can procure 
liquor do not drink. That others do drink shows 
that they want to drink, and feel that they have a 
right to drink. 


Law-Making Craze. 


Conceding that intemperance—that is, over-indul- 
gence in alcoholic beverages—is injurious, the ques- 
tion remains: How shall we prevent it? The 
prohibition reply is, “Pass a law.” This seems on 
the surface the simplest and easiest remedy. But 
it ignores certain fundamental laws of the universe, 
and of human nature, that "man-made laws are 
powerless to overcome. 


For a long time the discussion over prohibitory 
laws revolved around the question, “Does prohibi- 
‘ion prohibit?” In other words, does it stop, or 
materially decrease the use of liquor? When it 
was pointed out that in such states as Maine and 
Kansas as much liquor was apparently being used 
as in the license states, the reply was: ‘Under the 
Federal control of interstate commerce a dry state 
cannot prevent the importation of liquor from ad- 
joining wet states. Give us national prohibition 
and we will enforce it.” 


To meet the conditions created by the possibili- 
ties of shipping liquor into dry territory from wet 
areas, Congress enacted the Webb-Kenyon law, 


giving the states complete control of interstate 


traffic in liquors, and the Reed Amendment, making 
it a felony to ship liquor into a dry state. There 


¥ tharctofe: now no reason for further legislation 
by Congress. 


Despite the fact that all the states now have the 
power to adopt the most severe “bone-dry” legisla- 
tion that the people want, the clamor for national 
prohibition continues unabated,.and an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution has been submitted ,by 
Congress to the several states,-under, the plea that 
it is necessary to have the strong arm of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in enforcing restrictive 
laws. This is a confession that public sentiment in 
the states is not behind what a large percentage 
of their citizens regard as sumptuary legislation. 
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As It Will Be in 1925. 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will toast with mine; 

For all the land is dry as dust, 
And we can’t ask for wine. 
Don't leave a kiss within the cup— 
A kiss intoxicates. 
Inebriation is a crime, 
In these United States. 

s 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And don’t use THEM too much, 

Or you would make me drunk with bliss, 
And I would know the clutch 

Of legal hands upon my sleeve 

And languish in a cell, 

Because I drank your loving glance, 

Not wisely but too well. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And do that on th? sly, 

Lest those who guard our morals note 
You have a liquid eye. 

Let not your smile be one to make 
My spirit rise at all, 

For those who make the laws might think 
That spirit Alcohol! 
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—Berton Braley. 


(Reprinted from April 4th, 1918, issue of Life, 


_ copyrighted Life Pub. Co.) 
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Every woman should know that prohibitory laws 
do not protect men against weakness or folly. Only 
a few months ago the Kansas W. C. T. U. appealed 
to the Government not to allow soldiers from 
Kansas to be subjected to the temptation of wine- 
shops in France. We have been told for many 
years that prohibition kept the boys from a knowl- 
edge of’ liquor until they became old enough to 
acquire self-control. Yet here we have now gthe 
admission that full-grown men from a state that 
has had prohibition for nearly forty years, must 
still be watched over as though they were children. 
Do we want a race of weak-willed, spineless crea- 
tures, so lacking in self-control that they cannot 
be trusted to resist temptation? Are men who are 
too weak to control their appetites likely to be brave 
soldiers in the cause of liberty? 


It is significant that General Pershing has not 
yielded to the clamor of the extremists, but has 
issued orders permitting the use of wines and beer 
by our soldiers in France. 


Every woman should know that men cannot be 
made moral or temperate by law. Temperance 
means moderation; self-control; the power to re- 
frain from injurious excesses by exercise of will- 


i ¢ ’ 


of the war, the special “war” 
‘braska Legislature adjourned sine die late today. — 


power. “Thou shalt not,” was the spirit of the Old 
Testament. “He that ruleth himself is greater than 
he that taketh a city,” is the fundamental principle _ 
of Christianity. There is not a line or a word in — 
the teachings of Jesus that justifies a resort to. . 


force as a means of compelling men to live accord- 


ing to the notion of some other people as to what — 
constitutes goodness. The law of Christian life is 
love, helpfulness and kindness’ The theory that 


some men shall be compelled by force to be “good” 
It is not Christianity. 


is Mohammedan doctrine. 


Every woman should know that the assertions to 
the effect that liquor is the chief cause of crime, 
poverty, insanity and disease, which have been re- 
sponsib¥@ for the creation of most of the prohibi- 
tion sentiment, are untrue. They haye no basis in — 
any facts of official record, and are in most cases 
either deliberate inventions, or gross misrepresen- 
tations of the facts. 
to produce proofs of their absurd statements on this — 
phase of the question, the prohibition advocates 
have always’ failed to furnish them, for the very 

good reason that there are none. a 


Easy To Make It. 


Every woman should know that there is a natu- 


~ 


Although constantly challenged ~ 


ral law of fermentation that quickly converts sugar — 


solutions into alcoholic beverages. 
make whiskey than good bread. Apple juice kept 
in a.warm room soon ferments and becomes “hard 
cider,” an intoxicating drink. Whiskey can be made 


with an apparatus costing about a dollar in every 


house in the country, at a cost of about 30 cents 
per gallon. An army of 1,000,000 men could not 


prevent cider becoming hard, grape juice from fer- 


menting, or the manufacture of distilled liquors in 
“kitchen stills.’ Prohibition would doubtless pre- 
vent some moderate or occasional drinkers securing 
liquor. It would not, and could not, prevent the a 
excessive drinkers getting all the intoxicants they | 
wanted. For this reason alone, national prohibition — 
would inevitahiy 3 fail as a means of promoting tém- 
perance. 


Above all else, every woman should know that _ 7 


the training of the child by, its mother, and the 


installation of true religious principles, is the surest 


safeguard against intemperance, as it is against all 
other excesses. 
and all the best that is in our civilization, when 
the mothers of the land come to rely on prohibitory — 


It is easier to 


It will be a sad day for society, — 


laws, and the policeman’s club, as a means of pro- @ 


tecting their children against the consequences of 
their own folly or ignorance. 


Nebraska Refuses to Ratify 
Amendment. Lae 


Lincotn, Ner., April 8.—(By Associated Press.) 
With the adoption of a resolution pledging unwav- 
ering support of the Government in its prosecution 
session of, the ‘Ne- 


During the closing hours of the session a fruit- 


less effort was made by prohibition: advocates in the 
Senate to induce the upper house to recede from 


* 


its recent action in passing a resolution prohibiting — é 


consideration of the joint resolution for ratificatic 
of, the national prohibition amendment. The propo- 
sition of ratifying the amendment cannot now re- 


ceive action in this state until the regular mee & 


of the Legislature next January. 
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You'll Have To 


HE New York Tribune, in a series of articles on the liquor question, 

has sent a “questionaire to men and women of many professions and 

Positions in life to collect as many different types of information and 

responsible opinions as possible.” Of particular importance at this time 
is the opinion of the medical profession, as the wisdom of nation-wide prohibi- 
tion has been challenged from a new quarter—the borderland of psychology 
and medicine. 

The many favorable replies received from doctors of prominence brought 
from the editor of the Tribune the 
comment, “That the weight of medical 
opinion was rather opposed to prohi- 
bition than favorable.” 

“The great surprise of the whole 
canvass,” says the Tribune, “is the 
prominence of the ‘psychological com- 
pensation’ argument. This appears 
again and again in some form in the 
comments of physicians and educators 
as well as psychologists. These au- 
thorities assert that alcohol provides 
a convenient and relatively harmless 
consolation to carry men over the 
periods of depression and exhaustion 
which are inevitable in our highly 
strenuous modern life. In this it may 
perform a valuable practical service, 
but more considerable is its psycho- 
logical service to society. For the im- 
pulses toward rebellion, toward ‘kick- 
ing over the traces,’ which are set up 
by the strain of strenuous living, ex- 
hhaust themselves pleasurably in mod- 
erate alcoholic indulgence, whereas 
they might otherwise take a more 
serious form. Some measure of belief 
in this allegation is implied in a large 
proportion of the replies received.” 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi believes that 
prohibition wquid not increase the gen- 
eral health and happiness of the nation, and adds, “No autocracy ever does.” 

Dr. J. Byrne likewise believes that prohibition.would do more harm than 
good, since it would bring about “destruction of individual liberty’ and “intol- 
erable paternalism.” 

Dr. Robert Abrahams is convinced that prohibition would not foster the 
national welfare. 

Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, president of Yale University, says frankly that 
he has doubts as to the wisdom of national prohibition, and adds: “I beldng 
to a generation which emphasized self-control more and public control less 
than is habitual at present.” 

Dr. A. A. Brill, one of the foremost exponents of the Freudian system of 
“psycho-analysis” in this country, believes that excess indulgence is largely con- 





Punished Alike 











hip Science and Medicine, Now 


fined to the mentally deficient, and is a result, not a cause. The real disease, 
he insists, cannot be cured by prohibition. Speaking of excessive drinkers, 
Dr. Brill states: “They are persons who can make a vice of most anything 
and usually do something equally if not more deleterious to the community. 
Taking away fermented liquors will not give them new brains.” 

The followiag remarkable letter to the Tribune is from Dr. D. O. Edson, a 
prominent New York physician, who attacks the subject from a wholly novel 
point of view: 

“May I begin by asking a familiar 
question: What does a man live for? 

“Not, it is evident, for bread alone. 
Nor for love, nor for family, nor— 
it may be added—for money. 

“The primitive hiungers we know— 


THe LAW 
ABIDING 
cIiTizen 
the stomach hungers, sex hungers and 
the rest—are rather easily satisfied. 
And therefore 
“drive” on 
daily lives. 


intermittent in their 
human action and our 

“But there is one hunger that is 
practically incessant and never absent. 
That is the hunger to achieve, to ac- 
complish something, to win regard or 
applause or money or ettain a victory 
—it may be at the workbench, or on 
the battlefield, or in an argument at 
the dinner table, or merely in our 
thoughts as we walk down the street 
or sit day-dreaming over a pipe. 

“Incessantly this hunger must be 
satisfied, for it is the source of nearly 
all our happiness. This is the great 
discovery of modern psychology. 

“If it is not satisfied, the mind 
takes refuge in insanity, alcohol or 
drugs, and achieves in the dreams 
which these inspire. 

“Now, the trouble with all prohi- 


bition theory is that it ignores or is 


—From Life—Copyright, Life Pub. Co. 


ignorant of this great fact. Yét this hunger for achievement is as basic and 
vital as the desire for food and drink. 

“And just as indispensable. 

“The mechanisms by which this craving is satisfied are as silent and un- 
conscious as the mechanisms by which our bodily vigor is sustained. The 
processes of digestion, the coursing of the little blood plates which carry oxygen 
and food to every tissue and cell of the body, are no more subtle nor complex 
nor compelling than this psychic drive to achieve. 

“The parallelism is complete and exact. When we lack food, when we are 
thirsty, there is a vague craving which soon results in-a general disturbance 
of the bodily functions. In exactly the same way when this instinct to 
achieve, to be great, is not satisfied, there comes a vague craving which, if un- 





























































satisfied, soon results iff a general mental disturb- 
ance. 

“The starved mind flies to alcohol, to pipe dreams 
or the protective delusions of the insane. 

“The unescapable alternative is suicide. 
live some 
fancy or in fact. 

“All this the prohibitionist passes by as if it did 
He sees in the use of stimulants a cause 


No man 


can and not achieve in way, either in 


not exist. 
of human weakness and degradation—when it is 
the result. 

“He imagines that the craving for liquor is some 
evil possession or a kind of body lust. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. 

“The desire to booze is a brain hunger, or the 
result of a brain hunger, a soul or mind thirst. 

“It is not a bodily craving, as for food and water, 
but for achievement, as in sports, exercises or work. 

“There is in mental and civilized conduct a dead 
line of lack of achievement. Drive a man through 
this line and he is done for—down and out. 

“Now, an enormous number of men ‘achieve’ in 
the main, but not enough to free them from the 
‘dead line’ They eke out the meagre 3 or 4 per 
cent necessary with a little alcohol. Take this away 
and you make a thief or the insane or the criminal. 

“A number of people imagine that the ‘Keeley 
cures’ were proof that alcoholism is a kind of bodily 
reality, the Keeley 
sanatoriums were clubs of praise. Boozers could 
gather together and grow great in telling of their 
wonderful exploits in the consumption of liquor or 
their greatness in overcoming it, with an admiring 
This was their achievement! 


weakness or perversion. In 


audience. 


What Happened in Russia. 

people has ever tried the 
complete suppression of.alcohol. The nearest we 
know of it was the experiment in Russia. We know 


“No great nation or 


the result. 

“In my judgment, prohibition had more to do 
with the wreck of Russia than any other cause. 

“The first thing that Germany will do when it 
gets to work on Russia will be to roll in the booze— 
its beer and light wines—and Russia will promptly 
revive and become a hard-working, contented people, 
as it before they took .vodka away, for the 
reason that, at war time, let us say, each potential 
ruler may, between the hours, of 12 and 1, be king 
or czar or president for two kopecks, then back to 
his bench or ditch or on the box of his droshky. 

“In my judgment, exactly the same result will 


Was 


follow here in the United States. The immediate 
result of prohibition will be a marked and dangerous 
increase of crime, insanity, discontent and unrest. 
Mobs and mob violence will ensue, and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, which are the Bolshe- 
yiki of America, will attempt to gain possession of 
the country. And their numbers will be enormously 
augmented. 

“T beg to draw attention to the fact .that the 
typical Industrial Worker of the World, Socialist, 
anarchist or labor agitator is not an alcoholic in any 
way; 1 will even say is rarely a user of fermented 
liquor. 


“HE IS USUALLY A PROHIBITIONIST!” 


New York “Stands Pat” 


Atpany, N. Y.—There will be no extra session 
of the legislature to consider ratification of the 
prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Governor Whitman made this statement recently 
to the committee representing the temperance forces 
of the state. 

“At present,” said the governor, “it does not seem 
wise nor desirable to convene an extra session. I 
have no information which would lead me to be- 
lieve that there has been any change in the legis- 
lature. As this is a matter that can be acted upon 
by any subsequent legislature for the next six years, 
I do not feel that an emergency exists such as 
would justify calling the legislature together in 
extraordinary session.”—New York Times. 





THE OTHER SIDE 


What Happens When a State Goes “Dry” 


Sleuths Capture Big “Moonshine”’ Still in Colorado 





State Prohibition officer, John 
H. Cordilio, and Sheriff Rucker, 
says the Rocky Mountain News, 
published in Denver, recently cap- 
tured what was considered the 
largest illicit distillery in Colo- 
rado when they raided the Brigh- 
ton Road farm in Adams~County 
and arrested the proprietor, John 
Cbrecht and his son, John, Jr. 

A small boiler, a copper vat, the 
“worm,” kegs and jugs and about 
a dozen twenty-pound packages 
labeled “for making home brewed 
ale and beer,” constituted Colo- 
rado’s premier distillery having a 
daily capacity of at least fifty 





gallons. 

The liquid found in the vat gave 
forth a sharp, rancid odor and 
was nearly colorless. According 
to the officers this “openly con- 
cealed” plant had been supplying 
a’ large share of Denver's 
whiskey. 








Chauncey Depew for Temperance 


The fear that prohibition would take the joy out 
of life has dictated the stand of a good many anti- 
prohibitionists, but no one hitherto has ever had the 
temerity to suggest that a dry dinner could be a 
dull one when ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew was 
one of the guests. It has remained for Senator 
Depew himself to suggest this. 

“I have attended large dinners in ‘bone-dry’ 
states,” he says, “and they have been rather dismal 
affairs because of the lack of champagne. 

“Radicalism seldom is desirable. The French revo- 
lution was an outbreak of radicalism. Russia to- 
day is a shining example of radicalism. The auto- 
crat on the one end and the unbalanced radical on 
the other end are much alike—each is tyrannical. 
The autocrat thinks he is divinely appointed and 
commits excesses, and the radical wants to kill 
everyone who doesn’t agree with him. They are 
much alike. Ihave always been a believer in tem- 
perance, but never was a prohibitionist.”"—New York 
Tribune. 





That’s the Stuff! 


The German emperor is seeking to impose his will 
upon us. We must defeat him. We must sacrifice 
everything essential to this end. The capitalist must 
sacrifice money, young manhood must sacrifice life, 
preachers and professional reformers must sacrifice 
profitable hobbies.. We must stand united. Reform- 
ers have prayed to God to have the war ended- 
They have had their chance to prove their influence 
with God. They have failed. The war goes on. 
They must forego their efforts to divide our people- 
They must sacrifice their self-sufficient attempts to 
prescribe their neighbor’s food, to forbid their 
neighbor’s drinks; each must be permitted to regu- 
late his own diet. If we prevent the Kaiser im- 
posing his will on us we can only do so by a sincere 
union of all Americans, having as its purpose indi- 
vidual liberty, freedom of conscience, freedom to 
eat and drink what we will. Every effort for pro- 
hibition is an effort for the Kaiser. It is an argu- 


ment in favor of the right of one man to impose 
his will upon others—Owl, South Bend, Ind. 
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OW the bone-dry laws and the establish- 
ment of a new home industry, with the 
accent especially on the “home,” has trans- 
ferred thousands of hitherto law-abiding 

citizens of Oregon and Washington into law-defiers 
graphically is told in an interesting and able article 
by Fred W. Vincent in the current number of the 
Sunset Magazine. 

Vincent opens his assemblage of interesting facts 
*by calling attention to the besieging of encyclopedias 
by residents in those states eager to discover meth- 
ods for the manufacture of light wines and beers 
in their homes. How to do so has been learned 
by thousands, and the result is that the adjuncts 
of hundreds of the homes are private wineries and 
breweries. 

Vincent writes, in part: 

Oregonians willed total prohibition by the narrow 
margin of a few hundred votes. The Washington 
Situation came about in a different way. . Unlike 
Oregon, the legislature and not the citizens enacted 
a bone-dry measure. The people immediately held 
up its operation by a referendum which will be voted 
on this fall. 

Half the people of Oregon were “wet” when the 
state went dry. How many hold to the same opin- 
jon in Washington no one knows, and cannot know 
until after the coming election, which will decide 
whether the state shall be bone-dry or return to 
limited prohibition. 


Legally “Dry”; Actually Wet. 


Legally the Northwest was arid. Actually it was 
not and is not. Shut off from lawful supplies, the 
people who wanted whiskey have turned to boot- 
leggers for whiskey, and by thousands now they 
are making their own wines and beers. Moreover, 
there is evidence that some have already begun the 
manufacture of “tmoonshine,” as harmless apvear- 
ing as water, but possessed of a terrific “kick.” 

It is common knowledge in the Northwest that 
home brewing has attained. large proportions and 
is-on the increase. Newspapers have commented 
on it; it is a matter of frequent discussion at clubs, 
on streets; the authorities freely admit it. 

A Justice of the Supreme Court of Oregon sum- 
marized the situation by this remark: ‘‘If all the peo- 
pile were put behind the bars who are violating the 
law by brewing beer, there would not be jails enough 
in the State to hold them.”’ 


As nearly as can be estimated, there are no less 
than 50,000 private breweries operating in Oregon 
and Washington. The kitchen range is the plant. 

The brewers are people reputable in their com- 
munities; almost all of them are against the return 
of the saloon and in favor of the rigid steps being 
taken to kill the bootlegging trafic. Even to well- 
informed. citizens the number of home plants in 
operation may sound surprising, but the figures are 
borne out by records of sales of “crowners” 
which are used to put the metal caps on filled bot- 
tles, and the sale of hops and malt, which go into 
home-made beer. 

In Portland, Ore., one wholesale house is selling 
sufficient malt to make 10,000 barrels of beer a year, 
and there are five firms in the Rose City alone which 
do a large malt business. One company, which 
jobs patented bottle crowners at $5 and $10 each, 
has sold over 5,000 of them. In, another part of 
the city a former mechanic has done nothing for 
a year, but make hand crowners—an instrument 
which consists of a short piece of broom handle 
tipped’ Wy a_two-inch piece of water pipe reamed 


THE OTHER SIDE 


By FRED W. VINCENT 


out to fit a metal cap. He turns out scores a day, 
and is not alone in supplying the local demand. 

Investigations at Seattle and Tacoma show sim- 
ilar conditions, In virtually every: town in the 
Northwest, malt, hops and yeast are “featured” by 
some grocer or druggist. Both states are flooded 
with small cards captioned, “How to make five gal- 
lons.” The word “beer” is omitted because liquor 
advertisements are prohibited by law. 

There is no doubt that there are thousands of 
wineries operating also. 

* * * 

Given an air-tight barrel, hot water, grapes and 
one month, a resideat of Oregon and Washington 
can turn out a wine stronger by far than the legal- 
ized juice from the presses of the Golden State. 
His beer, too, is stronger, containing as it does 
from 6 to 7 per cent of alcohol in many cases, as 
against the 3% per cent found in commercial brews. 
It costs, about 3 cents a quart. 


No Effort to Stop it. 


No effort is being made to stop the household 
brewers and wine-makers. The radical prohibition- 
ists are holding themselves inactive, on the theory, 
apparently, that it is best to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Anti-Saloonists believe in fighting organized traf- 


fickers first. mi . de 


The situation is too ticklish in Washington, with 
an election coming on, and the victory was too 
narrowly won in Oregon. 

* * * 

The war against traffickers has been spectacular, 
especially in Seattle, the “bootlegger’s paradise.” 
There it has been marked by several murders and 
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| LIBERAL TEAM CAPTURES |; 


NF FIRST HONORS 
nC Further proof that the liberal interests 
‘i of America are more patriotic than the 
‘j; Prohibitionists is furnished by the official 
. report of the workers for the Third Liberty 
i/ Loan in Chicago. This report shows that 
‘)’a team which took ‘subscriptions from 
-; brewers, distillers, hotels, restaurants and 
a clubs led all the rest; with a total subscrip- 
tion of $9,661,050. This figure was 306.7 per 
cent over the team’s quota of $3,150,000. 
The team working among railroads, 
transfer, storage, express and steamboat “\) 
lines, came second with $8,319,500, or 205.4 ‘ 
per cent above its quota. {} 
C. H. Hermann, of the Chapin & Gore ’{ 
Company, distillers, was captain of the }) 
winning team. ' 
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Dry District Ode 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, 
And country life seems pretty fine. 
We'd even manage, be it said, 
To get along without the bread. 
—W.S. Atkins, in Lowisville Courier;J ournal. 





Haw, He, Ha! 


“T’'m afraid we'll have to double the size of our 
inebriate asylum.” 

“Why gee 

“Why, they’ve just introduced prohibition into our 
state.”’—Judge. 


political scandals which culminated in the trial and 
acquittal of Mayor Hiram Gill as protector of the 
business. Thousands upon thousands of gallons 
were smuggled into Washington, much of it in 
barrels. More than 5,000 gallons were seized dur- 
ing the first six months of 1917 in Seattle alone. 


Oregon Quotations. 

The latest quotations in Oregon are $5 a quart 
for “rectified” and $8, $10 and $12 for what passes 
as medium good stuff. Blind pigs of Washington 
dispose of it from $3 up. Drug stores sell it from 
$3.50 to $4 on prescription, and for the directions, 
“A tablespoonful whenever feeling depressed,” the 
doctor charges his fee—$2. This prescription, or 
others similar, has appeared: on bottles containing 
approximately 25,000 quarts in Washington during 
the last six months of 1917. 

Without considering the thousands of daily vio- 
lations of law by home brewers, hand-picked facts 
could be used to show that absolute prohibition is 
worse than the semi-dry variety. Police records 
indicate that bootlegging has doubled in Portland 
and in Eastern Washington and drunkenness has 
increased in Seattle. 

There were more than 400 alleged bootleggers 
arrested in Portland during 1917, and while most 
were caught with the goods, juries in municipal 
courts acquitted them with such regularity that 
Judge Rossman condemned these juries through the 
press, charging that they took their oaths too lightly. 
There were 2,783 arrests for drunkenness in Seattle 
during the first six- months of 1917 when limited 
prohibition obtained, as against 2,859 for the same 
period after she went dry.—From Sacramento (Cal.) 
Bee. 








Aha! Why Farmers Vote Dry! 

Victor Olmstead, writing to the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, tells what one can expect of trav- 
eling through a “dry” state: 

“During a recent trip to the prohibition state of 
South Dakota, I happened to have business with a 
farmer several miles from Sioux Falls. Arriving 
at his home, I was invited to take a drink. The 
farmer's wife brought forth a bottle containing 
kuemmel. The drink was stiff—being of high alcohol 
proof. I inquired how the liquor was obtained, and 
was informed that it was made by the farmer’s wife. 

“Later on we had some cider—hard cider. The 
farmer’s wife had made that. I was then taken to 
the cellar, where two barrels of ‘cider and a cask 
of wine were shown me. The farmer’s wife made 
the wine. Subsequently I learned that farmers were 
becoming educated in the art of home brewing. 
Oregon hops are being imported, which, employed 
with indigenous grains, such as barley and corn, 
make it possible to produce a kind of beer that 
contains up to 15 per cent alcohol. At a wedding 
held in the vicinity the week before I arrived two 
barrels of such beer had been consumed. I was 
also told that the elderberry is being coveted for 
wine making purposes. 

“It seems to me that after we get national prohi- 
bition a way will have to be found to defeat the 
process of nature which implants alcohol in fruits 
and grains.” 


Preparing the Way 
Michiganders have already begun patronizing the 
Dixie highway into Ohio, having in mind the wet 


goods emporiums across the border. Michigan is 
legally dry.—Toledo (O.) News-Bee. 
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Britain Turns Down War-time Prohibition Scheme 


ONDON.—The English, Scotch and Irish com- 
mittees appointed to investigate the pur- 
chase and control by the state of the 
liquor traffic have reported in favor of 

the feasibility of the scheme. The cost is estimated 
at more than £400,000,000 ($2,000,000,000), but less 
than £500,000,000 ($2,500,000,000). 

The Scottish and Irish committees favor includ- 
ing wholesalers in the plan and also making the 
purchase of the stocks of liquor a separate trans- 
action from other assets, thus solving the difficulty 
concerning the inflation of whiskey prices during 
the war by application of the principle of the excess 
profits duty. 

The English committee, dealing with a smaller 
liquor business, declares the bulk of the stock may 
be regarded as working capital and that its value 
would be included in the sum arrived at by capital- 
izing the net profits of the concern owning them. 
This committee maintains that the trade should be 
bought out on a basis of the profit it was capable 
of earning before the war. 

In regard to the form of payment, the English 
committee points out that when the state’s obliga- 
tions come to be discharged, many market condi- 
tions are likely to be different from those before 
the war, with the general standard of capital values 
substantially lower. 

As this depreciation cannot be predicted now, the 
committee recommends that the sum arrived at 
should be written down to the standard of capital 
values prevailing when the purchase transactions 
come to be completed, and that special Government 
guaranteed stock should be issued at a price enab- 
ling it to command in the market cash equivalent 
to the sum adjusted. 

The Scottish and Irish committees favor the same 
principle of purchase on the basis of pre-war profits. 
All three committees agree as to the interest to be 
included. All include the export trade. as subject 
to acquisition, and would exclude all trades, such as 
a major portion of the hotels, clubs, railroad refresh- 
ment rooms, theater bars, passenger vessels and 
dining cars. 

The cost of the purchase of the breweries, dis- 
tilleries and public houses, with the means of supply, 
is estimated at £350,000,000 ($1,750,000,000) in Eng- 
land and Wales and 461,000,000 ($305,000,000) in 
Scotland.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Britannia Is Wise. 


A dispatch from London-to the Chicago Journal 
says: Prohibition of the liquor traffic will get little 
support from the government until after the war. 
The policy of the government is to control the traffic 
and by means of fixing standards of strength to limit 
the possibility of harm from the use of alcoholic 
liquors. 

The propaganda of the prohibition parties is coun- 
tered by the government refusal to take action un- 
less it is provided with evidence that the working- 
men will agree to total prohibition. The government 
has full control of all brewing establishments, and 
fixes the brew of light beers to its own standard, 
at the same time regulating the quantities brewed. 
More than half the beer brewed in the kingdom 
comes under the regulations with regard to strength 
and price. 


The government has decided to deal with the 
spirits trade. Up to the present it has contented 
itself with fixing the strength of spirits, as well as 
limiting the supplies that can be drawn from bond, 
while it has prohibited the sale of spirits less than 
three years old. 


s 


Supply of Spirits Low. 


During the last three months the supply of spirits 
has failed to meet the demand, many saloons having 
been without supplies. These saloons shortly will 
be permitted supplies of government whiskey., The 


prices will be standardized and the quality will be 
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limited to three grades. By the bottle the prices 
expected to be fixed will be for grade 1, $1.80; 
grade 2, $1.95, and grade 3, $2.10. 

The standard under proof of present supplies has 


_ been 30 per cent. This probably will be lowered ‘/ 
according to price of the grade supplied. ‘fg 
The supply of government beer has been criticized 
freely, on the one hand, owing to the limited quan-— 
tity, and on the other with regard to its quality. , 
Prior to the war light ale sold at 8 cents a quart, 
was designated under the name of “cold four-penny,” 
“swipes” and a few other localisms. Early brews 
of the government standard ale were described as 
“ditch-water,” but the name that probably will stick 


is the description of the liquor given by the arch-- 4 = 


a 


deacon of St. Albans at the house of convocation. a 


Dealing with a resolution protesting against the - 


provision of wet canteens in military camps for 
lads of 18 years old, the distinguished cleric de- 
scribed the ale as “camouflaged water.” 








Yry” Canada Increases Taxes; 


England Plans Beer Rations | 


Orrawa, Ont.—A. K. McLean, Acting Minister 
of Finance, in the budget for the fiscal year 1918-19 
is expected to announce next Thursday that Can- 
ada must raise $500,000,000 more for war, necessi- 
tating about $253,000,000 by increased taxation and 
borrowing. 

Canada’s national debt now is $1,106,394,000, an 
increase of $770,000,000 due to the war. Fixed in- 
teres™ charges now total $78,000,000 and pensions 
$16,000,000. Total Canadian expenditures on the 
war to date reaches $835,000,000, of which $66,000,000 
has been derived from revenue. 

Excess profits, income and land value taxes are 
expected to be in the forthcoming budget.-—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


Lonpon.—A scheme for the voluntary rationing _ 
of beer in England is being arranged between the 
Government’s Liquor Control Board and the liquor 
trade. The intention is to allot supplies of beer~ — 
to the saloons in proportion to the demands of their 
“regular customers,” much as butter and margarine 
is allotted to the groceries. By this method it is 
hoped to keep up a regular supply to prevent the 
necessity of saloon keepers having to hang out a 
sign “No Beer” for days at a time, as has recently 
occurred. Each retailer will henceforth obtain a- 
limited allowance daily, and it will be his. business 
to ration this out among his regular customers.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. tea 








Speaking From Experience 


Dr. Beverly Johnson has expressed his views on 
the “bone-dry” laws in the Southern Clinic, of Rich- 
mond, Va. In general, he regards the use of good 
whiskey, brandy and wine as practically indispen- 
sable in many diseases: 

“T cannot subscribe to prohibition, and yet I know 
and deplore the evil effects of alcoholism as much 
as any one. I also deplore the bad effects of over- 
eating, bad cooking, ignorance as regards the prepa- 
ration of food; but is that a reason why every one 
should be debarred from eating anything but what 
is scientifically (so-called) correct? Much of what 
science has tried to show to attending physicians in 
hospitals, in regard to the pernicious or useless 
effects of alcohol in the treatment of disease, has 
not convinced me. 

“T am not making these observations for any other 
reason in ‘the world than because I believe they 
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should be uttered in the cause of trish: They are 
not made as a result of a lot of experiments with 
healthy or diseased guinea pigs, dogs or monkeys. — 
I have been a practitioner all these years, and in 
tubbing up against humanity have learned certain — 
things. I have learned them by experience, not 
from guinea pigs. One of the best laboratories is _ 
the hospital and sickroom. It is superior to an ex- ef 
periment on a dog or a monkey.” , 


Sweden Opposes Prohibition 


SrockHoLm.—‘“Bone-dry” prohibition for Sweden 

is opposed by the excise board, which has sent to za ; 
_ the first chamber of the Swedish Parliament a report 

against the adoption of a course which has not been ae 
approved by public opinion. ) Oye 

Prohibition at this time, the board says, would 
encourage law-breaking. Home distillation already 
has reached great proportions due to wartime re- 
strictions, the report says—-Washington Times 
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in liquor. 
‘intelligence to the liquor concern which boldly gives this advice to its 


f THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 








**We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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SPRING “DRIVE” ON “MOONSHINERS.” 


OONSHINE whiskey is again taking its place among southern 
staples.- In the fastnesses of the mountain states, or among the 
“piney woods” of Georgia, the manufacture of this home-made joy- 
juice is increasing rapidly since prohibition became the rule. It is not 
to be wondered at that quantities have been sold, sub rosa, in southern 
training camps. This disposition of their product, excellent as a busi- 
ness stroke, is nevertheless inexpedient, since it has brought down the 
revenue force on the illicit distillers, with the result that hundreds have 
been arrested. 

It was bound to work out that way, as every sensible person knows. 
Only now the mischief is greater than ever before, for what with state 
laws forbidding importation, and a federal tax of $3.20 a gallon, this 
crude corn whiskey sells at $10 or $12 a quart and is per fectly “demoraliz- 
ing to the soldier boys who drink it. To expect moonshiners not to get 
busy under these conditions, is more than there is any reason to expect 
from fallible human nature. 

Illegal manufacture is reported as thriving most in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Arkansas. The number of stills operating in 
Tennessee, in Alabama, and in Georgia is probably greater than ever 
before. This is just the state of things opponents of prohibition pre- 
dicted and anticipated, and it is with pride, mingled with disgust, that 
they observe the outbreak of lawlessness taking place along designated 


lines.—Milwaukee Free Press. 
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THE NEWEST CRAZE. 


HERE was tthe dancing craze of the Middle Ages, the tulip craze 

which later swept through Europe, the witch-burning craze, 
and the bustle and crazy-patch crazes of our youth. 

Today the world is caught in an amendment craze. Everything 
is being amended. The Constitution will soon have more amend- 
ments than sections. ‘The Kaiser has amended the Ten Command- 
ments. The rising and setting of the sun has been amended by 
fiat. Billy Sunday has not only amended the Bible, but has re- 
written it without the consent of its Author. 

Where will this craze to add a cubit of perversity and asininity 
to all things end? ‘The presumptions of men are the comediés of 
the gods. Olympus must be in gala attire these days—for mankind 
has never been so tragic and comic at once since the gods catapulted 


it into existence.—Life. 
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UPHOLDING THE LAW 


ECENTLY the Federal Government appealed to the liquor men not 
to sell liquor to soldiers and sailors, and not to sell it to people 
who would in turn sell to soldiers and sailors. 

It is noteworthy that the management of a large liquor business in 
New Orleans has made a public appeal to all retailers and dealers in 
liquor to obey the law a hundred per cent. Some of those who are 
extreme in their opposition to the liquor business are very sparing in 
giving any credit for any good motive or action to the men who deal 
Even the most extreme of these critics must give credit for 


customers.— New Orleans Item, 


THE OTHER SIDE 


FANATICAL NONSENSE, BUT IRRITATING. 


XCEPTION has been taken to a statement in the official organ 

of the Anti-Saloon League that “it is inconceivable to think of a 
wet voter as a patriot.” 

Of course, the assertion is a piece of fanatical nonsense. But 
it has its serious side. Has any set of men a right to promote an 
internal issue by accusing other men of lack of patriotism because 
they happen to disagree with it? To say that you are not a patriotic 
American because you believe this way or that upon an essential 
domestic question is equivalent to saying that you lave no right to 
fight for your country unless you relinquish your political independ- 
ence. The privilege of being an American cannot be alienated 
from a man because he does or does not believe in the initiative and 
referendum, in the recall, in tariff for revenue only, in the regulated 
sale.of beers and wines or in similar questions. And surely it is a 
superlative denial of personal liberty when a man is accused of 
being faithless to his country because he is opposed to a species of 
sumptuary legislation! 

Let the liquor issue be decided on its merits. It is for the people 
to say that whiskey shall not again be distilled, if they so choose. 
It is for them to pronounce in favor of the sale of light wines and 
beers, if they so choose. It is for them to close all saloons, if they 
believe that such a course would be conducive to true temperance. 
Surely there must be arguments and statistics worth while so that 
the epithet of pro-German need not be applied to “wets,” or the 
appellation of pro-Turks be applied to the “drys.” For, be it re- 
membered, that even as the cruel Hun drinks his beer, the more cruel 
Turk is a total abstainer.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


444 
SETBACK FOR THE “DRYS.” 


HE local option elections in thirty-nine New York cities and 
corporated villages resulted in what must be regarded as a set- 
back for the prohibitionists. The expected sweep did not come. 


If the legislature adjourned, as the drys averred, for fear of 


being carried off their moorings by this election and forced to ratify 
the amendment, it was needlessly apprehensive. 

In spite of the hot agitation for prohibition, the war effect on 
voters and the fact that women voted everywhere, often in larger 
numbers than men, the result showed a 50 per cent advantage for 
the wets. 

The notion that women would go solidly against the saloons fell 
down absolutely. The new voters did what women have done in 
other states. They voted as their men folks voted, dividing on the 
same lines.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 
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“THE ODOR SIDE.” 


OT all the belligerency of the world is centered on the battle 

lines in France. 

The spirit of strife, it would seem, has floated westward over 
the ocean and the fumes of warfare have been inhaled by at least 
two pacifists of wide notoriety. 

It is not surprising that the poison gas of truculence should 
envelop the New York mogul of the Anti-Saloon.League when dis- 
cussing the amiable camouflage artist from Nebraska, W. J. Bryan, 
but it has pained the hearts and torn the souls of the truly good of 
this land to note that the Kaiseristic pacifist of the Platte has re- 
torted in kind and disturbed the gentle cooing of the Anti-Saloon 
League anti-preparedness-always-for-peace doves throughout the 
length and breadth of our war-torn country. 

To. come down to plain narration—one William H. Anderson, 
who claims the ownership of the New York machinery for making 
laws, and the erstwhile Secretary of State, have been indulging in 
real naughty language. 

Anderson says Bryan is a “joke” as a “dry” leader and it is 
reported that the boy orator of Nebraska has intimated that certain 
prohibition persons are odoriferous animals, to wit—skunks! 

This is an unusual oratorical flight for the Demosthenes of 
the Platte. 

We call attention to this dual episode of complimentary inter- 
change only for one purpose—to impress upon our readers the 
tremendous possibilities of war and to further emphasize the adage 
that with time all things are possible. 

No one had ever imagined that either Anderson or Bryan would 
ever give forth any utterances with which a distiller or liquor dealer 
could possibly agree. When behold! in the midst of carnage abroad 
and turmoil at home both these worthies have expressed opinions 
in which not only the distillers and liquor dealers can*concur, but 
in which they will be heartily sustained by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of interested and observant American citizens, 
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Will Prohibition Result in Abolishing the Mass? 


(New York Times.) 


PEAKING on “Some Startling Vagaries of 
the Puritan Conscience’ to the Catholic 
Library Association, at Delmonico’s yester- 
day afternoon, the Rev. Joseph H. McMahan, 
pastor of the Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, declared that what he called the in- 
tolerant, narrow-minded bigotry of the “Puritan” 
conscience was forcing this country into a state 
of prohibition which would destroy the right of 
free will and would mean a struggle between the 
liberal-minded Roman Catholics and the Puritans. 
He also declared that the “Puritan” conscience had 
shown itself inconsistent toward the Selective Draft 
and toward lying, provided that they were used to 
Speaking of the forces at work to 
pass the prohibition law, Father McMahan said : 


‘ 


win the war. 


‘They are going to attempt to make man moral 


by statute, something which not even God has been 
able to do. There are only 16,000,000 Catholics in 
this country, but we should ‘clamor for the rights 
of others by every means. Prohibition istaimed at 
the destruction of the individual freedom of man. 
It will remove the right to decide between good and 
bad, and will make man a slave. Wine has often 
been conducive of happiness and- mirth in those 
counities which did not abuse it. 

“Then, there is the denial of justice by prohibi- 
The drink 


interests have grown up with the sanction of the 


tionists to the vested rights of business. 


Government, but in no state, so far as I know, 
which has become prohibition has any consideration 
been given to those engaged in the liquor trade. 
“Prohibition violates the fundamental law of the 
‘sioht of property.” But what concerns us most 


vitally is the jeopardizing of the rights of our 
religion by prohibition. 


“Do you realize that in practically every state 
where there is prohibition it is a violation of the law 
for a priest to have wine in his possession to celebrate 
the mass? Lf prohidition goes into effect through- 
out the country we will have to face the prospect of 
abolishing the mass or else of holding it in secret, as 
in the days cf the catacombs.” 

(New York World.) 

Speaking in opposition to the prohibition amend- 
ment, the venerable Cardinal Gibbons makes three 
powerful arguments. One is his defense of indi- 
vidual rights and personal accountability, which are 
the basis of the Christian religion. Another is the 
demonstrated fact that every drug store contains 
articles more deadly than any drink, yet the drug 
trade is not abolished. Finally, he sees in the atti- 
tude of many legislators evidence more convincing 
of cowardice than of conviction. 

It is the last-mentioned aspect of the case which 
should receive the closest attention of laymen. The 
spirit behind prohibitory enactments is one that at 
any moment may be invoked against the beliefs or 
the worship of the people. It may as easily inter- 
fere with customs and fashions and personal tastes 
and diversions. In some of its forms this aggres- 
sion may well excite thé liveliest apprehension of 
churchmen, but the cowardice of politicians is a 
consideration with which only the secular public is 
competent to deal. 

The rights of the individual ought not to be 
sacrificed in this country to the threats of a class. 
They will not be sacrificed except as those who 








‘Gaze upon a group of French officers having 








—Photo from Feature Photo Service, New York City. 


a recess from killing Germans, Good gracious, 


Auntie Saloon League, they are drinking wine! 


assume to represent the people yield their own 
judgment to the terrors of organized proscription. 
It may be that in some instances men who resist 
this fanaticism will suffer for their independence, 
but in the long run the politicians who adhere to 
the principles of self-government and personal lib- 
erty are going to be the winners. 

Most of the governmental evils afflicting mankind 
are traceable to the greed or cowardice of their 
rulers and representatives in the presence of a 
blatant minority. If the majority fails to assert 
itself in this instance, it will enter upon an era 
of unrestricted bigotry. 


(From the New York Herald.) 


Cardinal Gibbons does not mince words in ex- 
pressing his opposition to the attempt to obtain 
prohibition by constitutional amendment and Fed- 
eral law. He believes in a real temperance, not in 
a sham prohibition that would permit the “moon- 
shine” industry to flourish throughout the country 
as it now flourishes in North Carolina, the state 
of Representative Webb, part author of the legis- 
lation that was to make all prohibition territory 
“bone dry.” The Cardinal, possessing vision, is able 
to see that this prohibition amendment is a wedge 
which will permit still further invasion of the per- 
sonal liberty of the American people. That in- 
vasion is already being prepared for. 





“THE FORGOTTEN MAN” 


By H. L, Mencken, 
(NEW YORK EVENING MAIL.) 

The propagation of all so-called prohibition hol- 
low nonsense is of benefit to the professional pro- 
hibitionist only, a large, a growing and an extremely 
impudent and sinister class of men. It keeps them 
in fat jobs; it gives them importance in the eyes 
of the ignorant; it makes them increasingly infiu- 
ential and bold. But the benefit to the man they 
profess to labor for—the normal, decent, sel f-re- 
specting citizen—is very hard to discern. What does 
he get out of it? Not much, surely. He sees his 
liberties destroyed by an intolerable espionage, his 
peace invaded, his taxes raised, and his neighbor- 
hood, perhaps, polluted by the lawbreakers who 
Mourish under prohibition’s wing. And the compen- 
sation? . Well, what compensation has there been 
in Maine? Or in Tennessee? 

It was of this wholly theoretical beneficiary that 
the late Dr. William Graham Sumner, of Yale, wrote 
in a famous essay “On the Case of a Certain Man 
Who Is Never Thought Of.” Dr. Sumner said 

A and B determine to be teetotalers, which is 
often a wise determination, and sometimes a neces- 
sary one. If A and B are moved by considerations 


which seem to them good, that is enough. But A. 


and B put their heads together to get a law passed 


which shall force C to be a teetotaler for the sake~ 


of D, who is in danger of jdrinking too much. 
There is no pressure on A and B. They are having 
their own way, and they like it. There is rarely any 
pressure on D. He does not like it, and evades it, 
The pressure all comes on C. The question then 
arises. Who is C? He is the man who wants alco- 
holic liquors for any honorable purpose whatsoever, 
who would use his liberty without abusing it, who 
would occasion no public question and trouble no- 
body at all. He is the Forgotten Man, and as soon 
as he is drawn from his obscurity we see that he is 
just what each one of us ought to be. 
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_ Anti-Saloon Le 


EW YORK CITY, May 20th—A split in 

ranks of the Prohibitionists already has 

assumed serious proportions. The row 

started between William J. Bryan ‘and 

William H. Anderson, State Superintendent of the 

New York Anti-Saloon League. From the attempt 

of the two “Billies” to “get” each other’s “goat,” the 

brawl has spread until its force is being felt through- 
out the entire Union. 

The Anti-Saloon League is in danger of losing 


~ some of its pet graft. 


_ First, Anderson wrote a letter to the American 
Tssue,y the Anti-Saloon League’s official organ, re- 
pudiating Bryan. Then Bryan said something about 
the plural form of the “Mephitis Mephitica’ (the 
common American skunk). 

Holding his nose manfully, Purley Baker, Na- 
tional Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
apologized on behalf of that body to the Leader of 
Lost Causes and the incident might have been for- 
gotten, had not Anderson lettered back to Bryan in 
such fashion that he provoked the wrath of various 
New York State temperance societies, and they held 
a meeting and demanded his resignation. 

Referring to the meeting, the New York World 


’ stated: 


The fight against Anderson was led by Clinton M- 
Howard, of Rochester, representing the National 
Dry Federation, who, with Rev. Geo. Zurcher, of 
Buffalo, and Canon Chase, drafted these resolutions. 
Anderson’s attacks on William J. Bryan angered the 
conference, which declared: 

“We regard these all-but-criminal assaults, their 
advance distributien to the press of the State with 
sensational headlines, and their distribution to the 
members of the Legislature while ratification was 
pending, a most unworthy example of ingratitude 
for the splendid service rendered by Mr. Bryan at 
the great hearing upon the measure but a few days 
before as arranged by Mr. Anderson himself. 


Demand Anderson’s Removal. 


“We regard his article in the American Issue of 
April 27, with its base accusation of a political al- 
liance between Mr. Bryan and William Hearst in 
his campaign to foist the beer amendment upon the 
State and to turn it over to Tammany Hall, without 
adducing one fact to support it, and in the face of 
Tammany’s opposition to Mr. Brayan and his un- 


broken opposition to Tammany, as beneath the con-, 


tempt of honorable men. 
“We desire the Christian people of the State to 


q know that in financing William H. Anderson they 





are in large part financing a personal propaganda 


which employs its talents by assaulting other tem— 


| perance organizations and men who are giving their 
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' League, the Temperance Reform Association, the 


lives to fight the liquor traffic.” 
The conference repudiated “the self assumed 


; leadership” of Anderson and declared that “we can 


no longer hope to co-operate with him as one of the 
temperance leaders of the Empire State.” The 
State Board of Trustees and the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Anti-Saloon League were pe- 
titioned to remove Anderson from this State. 

_ Among the organizations represented at the gath- 
ering were the W. C. T. U., the New York Civic 


League, State Law and Order Alliance, the Inter- 


national Order of Good Templars, the Anti-Saloon 


Young People’s Prohibition League, the Sabbath 





es Day Association and the Prohibition Party. 
Be 
on 


_ Detroit dateline of May 16, Anderson is not the only 
_ one “sore” at Bryan, The dispatch follows: 
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Judging from a United Press dispatch bearing a 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“William Jennings Bryan was barred today from 
taking part in the prohibition fight in Michigan. 

“The Anti-Saloon League in a public explanation 
of action said, ‘Bryan’s usefulness to the cause of 
prohibition here had been destroyed by his recent 
affiliations with William Randolph Hearst in New 
York politics. The League objected because ‘for 
party reasons’ Bryan joined Hearst, a ‘wet’ candi- 
date, against Whitman, a ‘dry’ leader, in the guber- 
natorial contest.” 

Of the letter that started the fuss, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer says: That William J. Bryan is a 
joke as a leader of the prohibition movement, al- 
though as a speaker he is a highly desirable addition 
to the temperance ranks, is a statement of William 
H. Anderson, State Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, in the current number of the 
American Issue, the League’s organ. 

Most of Mr. Anderson’s article is devoted to an 
attack on the Dry Federation, of which Mr. Bryan 
is president. He says it is a partisan movement, 
adding: 

“And no man known throughout the country as a 
partisan (no matter what the party), and as an 


office-seeker can hope to lead the movement which 
destroys the liquor trafic. No matter how pure his 
motives, it becomes necessary to prove his disinter- 
estedness, and this is a handicap which no prohibi- 
tion movement can afford to carry if it hopes to be 
successful. Mr. Bryan, as a frequent Presidential 
candidate, who is a preacher of righteousness, can 
attract great crowds and unquestionably do much 
good. But Mr. Bryan, the perennial office-seeker, as 
the ostensible head. of what purports to be an all- 
inclusive national movement in behalf of a moral 
principle, which has become the most acute political 
issue of the day, will be a liability rather than an 
asset to the movement that he gets control of. 

“We welcome help from every quarter, and, as 
set out in the article, we have made full use of Mr. 
Bryan in New York under the auspices of the Anti- 
Saloon League, but we cannot stand for allowing 
any man, even if he were in at the beginning, in- 
stead of a late comer, to grab hold of the prohibi- 
tion movement in such manner as to indicate that he 
is not very clear in his distinctions as to where the 
welfare of the movement ends and where his political 
interests begin.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 











RIDICULES ~*BONE-DRY” ARMY 


AMP CUSTER, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

—Two officers, one an American, the other 

British, were discussing over their coffee and 
cigarettes the Pershing order that American soldiers 
in France should be permitted to drink light wines 
and beer, and the conversation turned to the’ effect 
of that order on American reformers. 

“T don’t understand your country,” said-the Eng- 
lishman. 

“In the first place, it would be impossible to pro- 
hibit these things, utless you put a guard over every 
man. The American soldier would be the butt of 
all the jokes the English and French soldiers could 
aim at them. In France every farmhouse has light 
wine and beer. The farmer takes his grains to the 
brewery in the fall the same as they take other 
grains to the miller, and they are turned into beer 
and flour. 

“The soldiers are billeted in these houses. The 
French people see no harm in these things and would 
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A familiar sight in any “dry” town. The rea- 
son why many doctors favor prohibition. When 
business with the M. D.’s is bad, a few whiskey 
prescriptions for patient thirsts help pay the 
rent. Yes, boy! 
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give them to the fighting boys willingly. Why, 
every school child in France carries to school in his 
or her lunch basket a bottle of light wine. The 
French people could never understand the attitude 
of a people who would deprive a soldier of his beer 
and wine, and I don’t think the United States could 
make a law preventing the Frenchman from doing 
as he pleased with his own property. 

“More important than all is the psychological 
effect. We have learned in the three years of war 
that the best results are attained by allowing the 
soldier to do as he pleases when he is relieved from 
duty. This is, when he is on leave, to let him choose 
his own recreation. 

“Those people who sit in comfortable offices and 
plan a way for soldiers to live, without the slightest 
idea of the hell in the trenches, may elect that a 
soldier who is on leave must spend his time pray- 
ing for his soul, but it won’t work out in practice. 

“When a soldier comes out, we will say, for fifteen 
days, he realizes it may be his last time. If he 
chooses to drink a little beer or wine and go to 
theaters and visit with his girl, instead of thinking 
of the future, we encourage him.” 

Proof that the order permitting American soldiers 
to drink has in no way affected their efficiency or 
tesulted in drunkenness, as charged by the “drys,” 
is. found in the statement of John Sherman 
Hoyt, made at a luncheon given by the Cleve- 
land Y. M. C. A. War Council. “I want to register 
testimony in behalf of the boys in France in regard 
to the drink problem,” said Mr. Hoyt, who recently 
returned from France, where he went as chairman 
of a special commission of business men. “Never 
in all the time I was in France did I see a single 
drunken American soldier or sailor, and I traveled 
pretty largely through the areas where our troops 
came ashore and where they were getting their 
training.” 





Ho! Hum! 


[Los Angeles Times.] 
The National Prohibition Party has been swal- 
lowed by the National party—whatever that is. 
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Anti-Saloon Leaguers Copy After Wild “BE 


Despotism cannot exist in a democracy. One or the other must be destroyed. 

Despotism manifests itself in various ways. ( 

It may take the form of laws that exploit the people for the benefit of a dynasty, of a titled aristocracy, or other privileged class. 

It may suppress liberty of speech, or the right of the people to self-government. 7 

Or it may impose on a people the narrow views of a minority respecting matters of religious belief, or of personal tastes and habits. 

The world is engaged in a gigantic struggle against despotism of the Hohenzollern dynasty. . 

In the name of liberty and democracy we are engaged in the greatest war in all history. 

Here at home we are threatened with a despotism equally tyrannical and unjust as any that has ever existed. — a és tte 

It is the despotism of prohibitory laws; the coercion by a small minority of intolerant fanatics of a great majority of the people who use q 
alcoholic beverages. tk ae 

By a campaign of falsehood and misrepresentation concerning the alleged injurious effects of these beverages the petty despots of the — 
Anti-Saloon League have succeeded in forcing Congress to submit to the States a Constitutional Amendment that will enable Legislatures — 
of States with a minority of the people to deprive the great majority of what is to most men a harmless indulgence. 4 

Is this exercise of despotic power, which will deprive at least 25,000,000 citizens of their rights and liberties, any less dangerous than 
the despotism of the Hohenzollerns? y ; 

What are the American people going to do about this attack on their individual rights and liberties? Will they submit tamely to 
the dictation of meddlesome fanatics, or will they assert their manhood? } 

There is only one way to prevent the adoption of the iniquitous national prohibition scheme. Every man who loves liberty, the basic — 
principle of American institutions, must constitute himself a committee of one to work against this outrageous legislation. — ‘i _ 

Talk with your friends in the political party to which you belong. See to it that candidates in the primaries for the Legislature who 
may favor prohibition are defeated. Use your influence with the political managers to convince them that the great majority of the people © 
who use alcoholic beverages wish to continue using them. Write letters to the local newspapers protesting against ratification of the pro- 
hibition amendment. Form committees to work against ratification when your State Legislature meets. Make it clear to your friends — 


that if the amendment is ratified they will never again be able to buy a glass of beer, wine or other alcoholic beverage. 


ORGANIZE. 


AGITATE. 


EDUCATE. 
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How Women Vote. 


To the Editor of the New York Evening Telegram: 

The result of the Congressional election in the 
Twenty-first’ District is a striking exposure of the 
weakness of the prohibition movement among the 
voters of New York City. More than 23,000 votes 
were cast, of which the prohibition candidate re- 
ceived only 382. Since the extension of suffrage 
to women it has been asserted by the advocates 
of prohibitory laws that a majority of the voters 
would favor prohibition if the question were sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. Nine thousand three 
hundred and seventy women voted in the Twenty- 
first District, yet the total prohibition vote cast was 
only four per cent of the women’s vote, and there 
is nothing to show that even this insignificant per- 
centage represents women voters only. 

Prohibition has been widely agitated jn the Twen- 
ty-first District by various’ agencies, ard the fact 
that less than one per cent of the enrolled voters 
cast their ballots for the prohibition candidate-shows 
that the alleged popularity of restrictive legislation 
is wholly without foundation in fact. 


—jJ.C. B. 


New French Wine Crop Good. 


Mr, J. F. Butler, secretary to the commercial 
attaché at Paris, reports: 

According to the Revue des Vins et Liquers, the 
total output of wine in France reached 953,758,178 
gallons in 1917, as compared with 883,844,296 gallons 
jn 1916, in addition to 164,659,274 gallons for 
Algeria, as compared with 231,975,114 gallons. 

The Gironde produced 93,481,020 gallons, as 
against 78,442,542 gallons. This is a good average 
yield. The crop of the Marne reached the figure 
of 4,350,870 gallons, as compared with 1,126,344 
gallons. The big producing Departments of the 
Midi show an increase for the Aude and the 
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ANTI-PROHIBITION 
MANUAL 


Send today for a copy of the 1918 
MANUAL, bigger and better than all 
previous editions. 


The MANUAL is the only book of its 
kind in existence giving a digest of condi- 
tions in license and prohibition states, 
largely compiled from the leading news- 
papers of America, together with the latest 
U. S. Statistics available. 


The history of prohibition, the failure of 
state-wide prohibition, the fallacy of na- 
tional prohibition, social and moral condi- 
tions in “wet” and “dry” states compared, 
the effect of prohibition on all classes of 
our citizenship—all these facts are treated 
in detail. 
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The price of individual copies of the 
MANUAL is ten cents. Special prices will 
be quoted for all orders of ten copies or 
more. 


Get your order in QUICK. = 
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Herault. The Charente and the Charente-Inferieure, 
whose produce is of interest to the brandy trade, 
have also been favored with a good crop. 

The 1917 wines have settled well and the past 
winter’s cold seems to have improved them. “These 
wines are very fine, although, on the whole, they 
are weak in alcohol,” says the Revue, “and should 
either be strengthened or blended with the 1915 
crop.”—Oficial Bulletin, U. S. Committee of Public 


Information, 


“Dry” Fight Hurts Drug Business. | 


The charge was made at the recent seventh annual ; 
convention of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New — 
York, that prohibition and kindred propaganda was ’ 
costing pharmaceutical manufacturers thousands of 
dollars a year, besides creating deep-rooted preju- ' 
dices hard to overcome. A NAN te 

W. J. Woodruff, of Detroit, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, criticised the opponents of alcohol, and told — 
of the harm done the pharmaceutical industry as a 
whole by “unthinking advocates of prohibition,” 
although Mr. Woodruff did not use the word “pro- | 
hibition.” The secretary’s criticism, which was con-— 
*tained in his annual report, was extended to the 
American Medical Association. The last-named 
organization, Mr. Woodruff alleged, had helped to y 
feed the misconception held by the public regarding — 
the use of alcohol. Mr. Woodruff said that half — 
truth had been given publicity the length and breadth 
of the land, the public accepting it as the scientific - 
judgment that alcohol was an evil with no sound — 
excuse for its existence. He spoke of alcohol as 
being almost the life blood of pharmacy. 0g 


A Matter of Principle 

“Which do you consider the strongest argument | 
against prohibition?” : ~ ; es 
“The fact that it is opposed by so many people 
who don’t care to drink.”—Life. Beech: 


The Cause eee 
“Too bad about Kurley. I hear he has taken to 
; drinking again; thought he was cured.” a 


“He was; but he took his vacation in a prohibi- — 
tion state."—Judge. * " th 
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ASHINGTON, the “dry” capital of the United States, can today 
boast of the finest barroom on earth. 
Office Building, a handsome marble structure, right in the shadow 


of the National Capitol. 


An exploration of the fourth floor revealed 29 bottles (an additional 38 


were later found), all in the lavatory 
which adjoins Room 410-A. 

The presence of whiskey bottles in 
the House Office Building and the fact 
that they had been photographed, 
caused a great stir among-the members 
of the House. 

One of the janitors whose duty it 
is to clean the fourth floor, when 
asked the source of the bottles, said: 

“Well, boss, I don’t know where 
each and every one of them bottles 
came from, but I know that of a 
mornin’ I usually finds quite a consid- 
erable number of them. there bottles in 
the hall. 

“T know that between the first and 
the last of the month I collected about 
three barrels of empty whiskey bottles 
in these here, marble halls.” 

That certain Congressmen are out- 
wardly “dry” but inwardly “wet” and 
are not suffering from the liquor short- 
age that has affected the laymen since 
November Ist, last, is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge to more than one House 
Office Building employe. 

“There are a lot of members in this 
building who voted for the ‘dry’ 
measures all along, but they have 
theirs regularly,” one employe told the 
Times representative. 

Another employe boasted that he 
“could call a lot of them by name and 
could go straight to certain offices where 
there are bottles; but, of/ course, I 
won't do it.” 

Congressman Fess, of Ohio, a 
strong Prohibitionist, said: “I think 
the presence of whiskey bottles should 


be investigated by the House, and if the facts are such as to bear out 
the suspicions that naturally arise, the persons responsible will be made 


known.” 


Mrs. E: S. Henry, secretary of the District of Columbia Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, scored the men who violated laws in bringing whiskey into 


the House Office Building. 
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Prohibition On Capitol Hill. 
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others ?’’ asked the temperance worker. 
“Tt stands to ‘reason that only members of the House or their aides would 
frequent these quarters where the bottles were found. 


must have consumed the liquor. The District o£ Columbia is 
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—New York World. 


ottles Found in Congress? 


‘Uf the men who make our laws break our laws, what can you expect of 


Some of their number 


C 
legally “dry, but 
some folk bring the liquor into Wash- 
ington. The men who drank the liquor 
could not buy it in Washington, and 
either brought it er had it» sent-into 
the city.” 

E. C. Dinwiddie, legislative super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
and other allied organizations, said: “It 
is in very bad taste, to say the least, 
for those charged with the making of 
the nation’s laws to permit or counte- 
nance the drinking of liquor either in 
the Capitol building propér or in the 
House Office Building.” 

Congressman James A. Gallivan, of 
Boston, laughed long and heartily when 
he learned of the discovery of the bottle 
eache. “The only comment [I can make,” 
he said, “is already in. print. What I 
said in the House in February, 1917, 
concerning the proposal to make Wash- 
ington ‘dry’ may be used by the Times 
today as my comment on the finding 
of the barrel of whiskey bottles.’ 

Mr, Gallivan’s ‘speech, in which he 
predicted that if Washington went “dry” 
a “big army” would be needed: to round 
up the “Congressional and other pa- 
trons” of Bacchus, is as follows: 

“With prohibition here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there will be adven- 
ture, if not romance, in getting a drink. 
That will be something—defiance of a 
law which we do not respect. There is 
now no more adventure about stepping 
into a licensed saloon and buying a 
highball or a stein of beer than there 
is about going to the postoffice to buy 
a postage stamp or into a grocery store 
to buy a pound of coffee. There is not 


a thrill of romance to be found in making a round of all the saloons in town 
under the present arrangement. 


“There is no temptation about the licensed saloon, and it has not one-tenth 


moving picture houses: 
be plenty of adventure or even hazard about the search for a drink. 


of the appeal to the venturesome youth that the cabaret show has or even the 
With prohibition all this will be changed. There will 
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tigers will be places surrounded by romance to make 
them sought after, however vile they may be in 
reality. Moonshiners and bootleggers will be mys- 
terious characters inviting the romantic youth to 
make their acquaintance. 

‘Here in Washington you will have the same op- 
portunities for romantic adventure that they have 
now in the mountains of prohibition Georgia and 
North Carolina, where men make moonshine and 
men buy moofshine, not because they like moon- 
shine, but because Uncle Sam’s revenue agents are 
hunting for illicit stills and chasing bootleggers 
until every native is ready to defend the sacred in- 
stitutions of home and expel the invader from the 
soil. Georgia and Carolina are but types of their 
sister States in the leafy aisles of that terrestial 
paradise called Dixie.” 

Not a few Congressmen remarked this morning 
that the House Office Building had suddenly become 
one of the dryest spots in the nation. 

“T will venture the assertion,” one of them said, 
“that the House Office Building is the dryest spot 
in Washington this thorning. I will also venture 
the statement that it is dryer now than it ever has 
been in its history. 

“Booze, like the poor, we shall have with us al- 
ways, and if the members who like a drink can’t 
get it at their clubs or bring it in from the outside, 
can’t do anything else, they will distill it in their 
own offices.” 


A new angle was given the expose when it was 
learned that the House Office Building barroom af- 
forded not only the choicest brands of whiskey but 
carried a line of bottled beers. 


This is the revelation made by Congressman Wil- 
liam R. Wood, of Indiana, who told the Times 
about finding several empty beer and whiskey bottles 
in the fountain of the House, Office Building court. 

“My secretary heard splashing in the fountain in 
the courtyard early Wednesday night,” he said. “She 
told me of the noise Thursday morning. I went out 
jnto the court and found eight or nine empty beer 
bottles inside the fountain, and two empty whiskey 
bottles. 

“About five other beer bottles were in the grass 
outside the fountain. It was apparent that some one 
had hurled them from the windows, but failed to 
hit the target.” 

Congressman Carl Hayden, of Arizona, expressed 
surprise when he learned from the Times of the 
liquor discovery, but said: “One could hardly expect 
to find the bottles filled.” 
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Congressman J. Campbell Cantrill, of Kentucky, 
expressed his amazement and declared: “I have 
voted against prohibition theasures, but I am _ will- 
ing to let the people decide what they want in regard 
to prohibition.” 

“T didn’t know that business was so good as that,” 
said Congressman Scott Ferris, of Oklahoma. “I 






have been so busy with other affairs that I have not_ 


been in touch with affairs in the building.’—Wash- 
ington Times. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Did Congressmen 





—Photograph by courtesy of Washington Times, 











Letters of a Retired Statesman to 


His Fool Friends 


On Congress and Prohibition. 


U. Rummy: 

Dear Frrenp—What do I think of the discovery 
of twenty-six empty whiskey bottles on one floor of 
the House Office Building in Washington on one 
day? you ask me. 

Well, sir, you wouldn’t expect wise and experi- 
enced men like Congressmen to leave twenty-six full 
bottles around where the janitor could find them, 
would you? Besides, you couldn’t expect Congress 
to adjourn to Baltimore every time a member wanted 
a drink. 

I am not surprised even to hear that 160 bottles 
are collected on this floor of the House Office Build- 
ing every month. It simply shows that Congress is 
reforming. When I lived in Washington twenty- 
six bottles a day wouldn’t supply the Committee on 
Irrigation alone. 

However, those were the halcyon days when my 
friend John Sharp Williams was making his mark 
as a young Congressman, and he was about as much 
of a Prohibitionist as there was in Congress from 
the South. Those were the good old days when 
many Congressmen were trying to follow in the foot- 
steps of Daniel Webster—on Pennsylvania avenue, 
I mean, not in the House. 

Speaker Clark says the whiskey that would go 
into those bottles wouldn’t make half a drink all 
around for the House membership, from which you 
can get some idea’ of the size of a drink in old Pike 
county, Missouri. 

When you think of the House voting for a Pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution and then 
think of those twenty-six empty quart bottles being 
found on one floor of the House Office Building in 
one day, it may look inconsistent, but perhaps the 
members foresaw the waves of Prohibitidn about to 
roll over the country and decided to do a little surf- 
bathing beforehand. 

I have one positive opinion about this matter, 
and that is that I feel a deep sympathy for the 
janitor who found the bottles—empty. When I heard 
of the discovery, before I knew who found them, I 


a 


thought maybe George Creel had gone slumming 
again. 

I hold no brief for John Barleycorn, but I shud- 
der when I think what might have happened to the 
Constitution and the Union if they had had Pro- 
hibition in the days of Daniel Webster. But I feel 
no apprehension for the future, for if the Federal 
Prohibition Amendment shall be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, I now feel sure that there 
will still be two places left in the country where a 
persevering man can get a drink—he either can move 
to Maine or get elected to Congress. — Samuel 
Smiley, in New York World. 


LITTLE SERMONS No. 1 


By tHE Rev. Percy S: Grant, 
of the Church of the Ascension, New York City. 





A law like the prohibition law could not be ex- 
pected to stand upon the books of a state or nation 
unattended by other laws or social undertakings that 
would assist its success. The main fear that has 
in. any way appealed to me as a result of the pro- 
hibition law is what doctors call the law of substi- 
tution. I do not mean the substitution of other kinds 
of alcoholic drinks in the place of those ordinarily 
sold in the saloons, such as patent medicines, etc., 
but the substitution of drugs or of other habits of 
life that in some way stimulate or satisfy the nervous 
system. 

Abnormal physical conditions, which urge indi- 


viduals to various forms of dangerous neurotic satis- 


faction, are I7rgely matters that proceed from the 
social and industrial habits of our day. 

If men are worked too many hours; if they work 
under unsanitary conditions; if they are given too 
little pay to buy nourishing food; if they live in 
tenements that lack ventilation and fresh air; if they 
are products of a general educational and social 
system which prevents their wives. from understand- 
ing how to cook or how to take care of a home, 
or the simpler laws of hygiene—all these provoca- 
tives of nerve irritation and weakness will stand 
in the way of the success of the prohibition law.— 
New York Tribune. 
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such part of the great existing investment in dis- 


ROHIBITIONISTS who, for political rea- 
sons, are bent upon distracting the attention 
of the people from the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war by injecting into the country 

at this critical time the fight over national prohibi- 
tion, should learn a lesson from the way in which 
England has met the liquor problem without inter- 
fering with war work. 

By special correspondence from London, the 
New York Times shows why that government, 
after considering the needs of the times and her 
experience with the drink question, is opposed 


’ to prohibition and deems it unwise to make fur- 


ther restrictions, having solved the liquor prob- 
lem on the basis of regulation and control which 
has always been the policy of the liberal forces 
in America. Quoting the Times: 

“Lonpon, EncLanp.— The great difficuity with 
which England is confronted in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of food for its population has brought up 
again the question of the use of aicoholic liquors. 
In spite of the fact that beer, whiskey or wines 
are drunk by practically every class in England, the 
prohibition element has taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to repeat its demands that the country 
should go dry.” 

In a debate in the House of Commons recently 
these demands were pressed, but the government was 
firm in its opposition. It declared that if the time 
ever came when there was in reality a choice be- 
tween providing grain for beer and grain for bread, 
it would have no hesitation in’ declaring for bread, 
but it held that things had not yet reached so serious 
a condition and that it was not in favor of imposing 
further restrictions at this time. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Settled Liquor Question Without Hindering War Work 


The British government has considered the con- 
sumption of alcohol as something more than’ the 
drink question. It has realized that it affects nearly 
every aspect of the life of the nation and that 
meddling with it will result in all sorts of unex- 
pected effects. It is expressing no opinion whatever 
on the right or wisdom of the drinking habits of 
the people—it is merely trying to modify them so 
as to make the nation more efficient in the war. 

Taking only one factor in the problem, the British 
workingman believes in beer and always has been 
used to drinking beer. For nearly four years he 
has been working extremely hard under depressing 
circumstances, and the government feels that he is 
entitled to his usual pint. 

In the Commons debate, J. R. Clynes, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Food Ministry and in private 
life secretary of the Lancashire District Gasworkers’ 
and General Laborers’ Union, thus expressed the 
needs of the_workingmen : 

“But think of what they are doing! They begin 
work earlier, they are laboring longer hours, they 
are working harder, they are doing heavier indus- 
trial service than ever before, and the real question 
is, ought we to ask them to submit to further de- 
privation than the war conditions have imposed 
upon them?” 

The restrictions were drawn up by a party 
known as the Central Control Board, of which 
Lord D’Abernon is chairman, and which set 
itself not to stamp out the use of alcoholic 
liquors, but to study the social customs of the 
people and devise methods by which men should 
get a reasonable amount of beer. and whiskey if 
they wanted to, but should be discouraged from 
drinking to excess. 


How greatly the Central Control Board has suc- 
ceeded is shown by a few figures. In the Metro- 
politan Police District of London, covering 700 
square miles and a population of 7,500,000, the con- 
victions for drunkenness in 1913 were 64,617; in 
1914, 67,103, and in 1917 only 16,567; in England and 
Wales the deaths from alcoholism, excluding 
cirrhosis of the liver, were, in 1913, 1,831; in 191, 
1,816; in 1916, 953, and the deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver were, in 1913, 3,380; in 1914, 4,039, and 
in 1916, 2,986. 

The Central Control Board wants to go as far 
as it can without running the risk of three dangers: 
the establishment of shebeens, the popularization of 
drug-taking or some other equally dangerous sub- 
stitute for drinking, or a violent reaction after the 
war. 

Talking to the representative of the New York 
Times, Lord D’Abernon said: 

“T hear people talking as if we had wished to do 
more in the direction of restrictions, and have not 
been allowed to by public opinion or by trade organi- 
zations. This is not at all my view. If we had done 
more or had imposed more severe restrictions we 
should, in my judgment, most unquestionably have 
achieved less. 

“You asked me what are the new facts brought 
out by recent experience? 

“The first result is that science and phychology 
have a good deal to say on the alcohol problem, 
and that a wise solution-can most surely be found 
by their light, ; 

“Turning from the scientific side to the practical 
administrative side, we claim to have advanced fur- 
ther in the shorter’ time and on a more solid basis 
than any country in the world,” 
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Wasuincton, D. C., June 13.—The prohibition 
movement suffered a check this afternoon, when 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, stated that it would cost 
the Federal Government. approximately $1,000,000,000 
-to abolish the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Although a prohibitionist himself, Senator Sim- 
mons said he would not support any “dry” rider to 
an appropriation bill. He did not believe that a fair 
way to settle the issue, he said. Besides, he ex- 
plained, the immediate cessation of the sale of alco- 
holic beverages would seriously disturb the revenue 
program. The Federal Government would lose 
nearly $500,000,000 in revenue alone, he said.—Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

The Board of Directors of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, the largest commercial 
organization in the country, recently adopted the 
following resolutions: 

“WHEREAS, The pending amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States prohibits the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors within the United 
States, which prohibition will lessen the value of 





Would Lose Half a Billion Dollars in Revenue Alone, Declares U. S. 
Senator Simmons—-Opposed to Any “Dry” Rider 
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tilleries, breweries, etc., as is not readily adaptable 
for purposes other than the manufacture of liquors; 
said investment having been expressly recognized 
as lawful by the laws of the United States and 
many of the several States; and 

“WHEREAS, Property used under the sanction of 
existing laws in the production of liquors is, in 
common with all other forms of private property, 
entitled to protection against confiscation or destruc- 
tion for the public benefit without just compensa- 
tion; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, that the owners of private property invested 
in the manufacture of liquors are entitled to com- 
pensation for such part of their property as shall 
be made valueless by the adoption of a measure 
which forbids the further use of alcoholic beverages 
and prevents the sale thereof; it being further 

“Resolved, That the Merchants’ Association here- 
by reaffirms the position hitherto taken by it with 
reference to the question of prohibition, namely, that 
this is essentially a moral rather than a business 
question, and therefore not within the proper scope 
of a business organization.” 


What the British Drink 


Lieut. Abraham Strauss, with the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the. British Expeditionary Forces in 
France, in a letter to the Cleveland Medical Journal, 
writes: 

“The members of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
have always been most obliging, hospitable and 
courteous. They taught me the ‘English’ language, 
of which I had not ‘the foggiest notion’ before, and 
how to have a ‘pot of tea’ at 4 p.m. They mess 
well and, of course, a little better than in the line. 
Whiskey and soda is the national drink. Gin and 
bitters is the appetizer before dinner, which ends by 
the port being passed ’round the table clockwise, 
after which: one is allowed to smoke. Any mistake 
in this ceremony would cause them to lose the war. 
Rum is issued to the troops at the front and to 
some units on night duty farther back. I have not 
yet seen a drunken soldier. The British cannot un- 
derstand our ‘dry’ army. Alcoholic drinks here are 
used more for the psychological effect on those who 
are accustomed to it than for any physiological rea- 
son, and it answers its purpose, keeping the hard- 
working, fatigued man satisfied and happy. General 
Pershing has already seen the need of it here, though 
the prohibitionists at home cannot. If they were 
once here they might change their minds. (1 am 
talking for the men, not for myself, because I am 
still on the water wagon.)” 





Better Be Stirring Up that Million 


(Anaconda Standard.) 


At last reports Mr. Bryan was still busy trying 
to make the world safe for grape juice. 
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Rut “Omaha: Slim” Doesn’t Care For Prohibitionists 


HAT prohibition is not always “dry,” but 

like every other question, has its humor- 

ous as well as serious side, is shown by 

Jack Lait in his sketch, “Omaha Slim on 
the Great Drought,” in the June issue of Hearst’s 
Magazine. 

The two characters—‘Omaha Slim,” a tramp, and 
“Tuke the Dude,” his hobo crony—discuss the past, 
present and future of prohibition. After reviewing 
conditions in “dry” States, Omaha Slim assures his 
pal that “this here country is shootin’ the skids fast.” 
The following extracts substantiate his belief: 

“Tt was tough enough when the States an’ the 
local hop-shun distric’s was allowed to work out 
their own Perdition. But no, Congress had to go 
an’ horn in an’ strangle the hull industry. Hist’ry 
is gonna record, if Hist’ry is wrote by a square guy, 
that in 1917 a misguided lot o’ hicks from the back- 
woods an’ Senators what wanted to run for Presi- 
dent stabbed the Goddess o’ Liberty in the back 
with a foul law éradicatin’ the manufacture o’ red 
an hairy-chested licker on some simp subterfudge 
that the grains was needed for bread or some such 
other foolishness. 

“The only cons’lation to me is that after them 
home-town pro’bitionists gets through makin’ a bum 
out of a burg they gotta keep livin’ there. That’s 
where this here Billy Sunday, the trav’lin salesman 
for the sawdust trail trust, is got it on ’em—after 
he withers up a city till it’s so dry it cracks, he can 
move on. 

“Caesar was a wise Wop what said when you’re 
in Rome do as the Guineas do. But that motto is 
mould’rin’ in the grave. Now ev rybody wants 


- evrybody to do as they want ’em to do. An’ this 


thing is been comin’ ever since ‘Don’t’ got to be 
the watchword an’ the catchword in politics, sub- 
stitutin’ for ‘Let’s.” For years the march o’ progress 
was bein’ impeded by the missionaries o’ reform, 
but the valiant hosts o’ hootch was slowly. holdin’ 
their own until attacked from behind—when the 
great war busted out. Then ev’ry guy what had a 
propaganda hung a war clause on it an’ yelled it 
from the housetops in the name o’ Belgium an’ our 
forefathers. An’ them what had their lily-white 
thumbs down on J. Barleycorn wasn’t overlookin’ 
no bets like that. 

“They say a gink what boosts his own game 
through emergencies 0’ war is a profiteer. What 
kind o “teers’ is these here p’fessional antis what's 
hollerin’ ‘Wolf’? about soljers’ welfare, savin’ the 
produce o’ mother earth,: conservin’ gastric fuel, 
savin’ alcohol for munitions, an’ ev’ry other brand 
0’ war-cry, all to put a crimp in the c’nsumption 0’ 
spirits for the use to which they was intended by 
far-seein’ nacher? 

“They're trainin’ a couple o’ million Americans to 
go to France an’ fight for freedom, when right here 
you can’t buy three fingers with your own dime or 
tip over a schooner o’ hops with your own hand. 
Tf that’s freedom, I want Christopher C’lumbus to 
come back here an’ discover how they figger it out. 

“If honest licker was as dangerous as what they’re 
jus’ findin’ out it is, how did this here world get 
along as long as it got along? 

‘ “The books says George Wash’n’ton liked to wet 
his sacred whistle wit’ a li’l Colonial wine. An’ 
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wasn’t he as good an’ valu’ble a citizen as what 
soine o’ these white-necktied deacons is what’s ravin’ 
that wine is the poison what turns men into beasts? 
I wisht we had Wash’n’ton now, even if he insisted 
on takin’ a stirrup-cup or a nightcap. 

“They got politics so buff'loed now that voters asks 
first if a can’idate drinks an’ second what his name 
is. Congressmen wit’ bottles on their hip votes dry 
becus if they don’t they better not go home to see 
their folks.” 

“Well,” said Luke, “that bein’ the case, I guess 
we can expec’ a Pro’bition Party President next 
term, huh?” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said Slim, warmly. “Pro’- 
bition is a policy, not no politics. The last nominee 
o’ the Pro’bition Party got three times as many 
votes as he would o’ got if he hadn’t 0’ been on the 


? 


ticket at all. No, ev’rybody is for pro’bition, but a , 
lot o’ people is for post-office jobs, too, An’ the © 
more public servants is for pro’bition the less ” 


chancet the Pro’bition Party is got, becus the less 


need there is of it.' It’s like the war—ev’rybody’s q 


for it, so nobody gets the inside track by domnin’ 


the Dutch. An’ when the new cons’itootional — 


amendment goes through an’ the hull country'll go 
dry, they, won’ need to be no Pro’bition Party no 
more.” j 
“An’ when that happens,” asked Luke, “I s’pose 
they won’t be no more whiskey in the land.” 
“Well, I don’t know,” mused Slim, “They’s a 
couple o’ amendments now, guaranteeing colored 
citizens full an’ equal standin’ an’ rights. I guess 
some time after them aged amendments gets ob- 
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served the new one might be workin’. 








Our Idea of a Soft Job 


In order to enforce the prohibitory liquor law 
in Maine it has been found necessary for duly ap- 
pointed officials to drink-a good deal of whiskey, 
while to root out gambling these devoted servants 
of the state also must “sit in” at a good many card 
games, play slot machines and take chances on 
punch boards. 


AN INVESTIGATOR 
“INVESTIGATING: 





This is shown in the brief but shocking declara- 
tion of a sleuth who gives his official title as “In- 
vestigator,” in a voucher for services rendered to 
the State of Maine between the 16th of April and 
the first of May, 1918. There are five charges listed 
on this voucher, as follows: 

Hotel bill, April 16 to May 1, fifteen days at $3.50 
a day, $52.50. , . 

April 16 to May 1, “Whiskey, soft drinks and 
expenses,” $33.50. 

April 16 to April 27, “Playing punch boards and 
slot machines,” $5.17. 

April 23, “To card game,” $4. 

April 23, under head of “Miscellaneous,” $1.40. 

This makes a total of $96.57, but the Investigator 
has generously or carelessly knocked off the seven 
cents, making it even $96.50. 

Good prohibitionists deplore the necessity of a 
supposedly decent man drinking $33.50 worth of 
“Whiskey and soft drinks” in fifteen days, even un- 


der stress of the most urgent public necessity. They 
can’t be made to believe that the dry end justifies 
the shockingly liquid means. The general public com- 
ment will be harsher than that, because, of course, 
the general public doesn’t understand prohibition. 
It never did—Bangor (Me.) News. 


Psychology of Drink 


To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 

Str—I am surprised that I have not seen any- 
where in print a protest from the students of modern 
psychology with regard to the prohibition legislation 
now impending. ‘ 

No one could feel more strongly on the subject 
of saloons and drunkenness than I do, but one of 
the things which both sociology and psychology 
teach us is to look for the cause rather than the 
symptoms and try to provide a new means of escape 
for already existing forces before we cut off the old. 

We know from the recent conclusions of inves- 
tigators in this field that one of the constant in- 
stincts at work in all of us is that of adaptation to 
our surroundings to an extent that will make it 
possible for us to endure life. This has long been 
familiar to us in the physical world, but we are only 
beginning the understand its application to the psy- 
chical world. 

Without any doubt insanity, with its delusions, 
the use of drugs and alcohol have been means to 
this end, as well as the milder illusions about our- 
selves which we all recognize in our friends. 

If alcohol, the least dangerous of these external 
means, is suddenly cut off, shall we not have a tre- 
mendous increase in the other forms of release 
from the unbearable? And should we not be much 
further along in our development of the educational 
and ethical forces which will make these abnormal 


/ 


adjustments unnecessary before we take this plunge 


of whose consequences we know so little? 


Las 


The Wise Fool. 


[Luke McLuke, Cincinnati Enquirer.] ‘ 
“Misery loves company,” observed the Sage. 
“That is the reason why the ‘dry’ states are try- 
ing to force prohibition on the ‘wet’ states,” com- 
mented the Fool. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 5 | 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 








“*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.”? 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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THE PRESIDENT AND PROHIBITION 


N a letter to Senator Sheppard, of Texas, one of the leaders in the 

movement to make the country dry, no matter what the cost or 
sacrifice to those directly involved, President Wilson has declared his 
opposition to further prohibition legislation in Congress unless the food 
administration decides it is necessary to adopt such a law in order to 
conserve foodstuffs. 

In making this declaration, the President flings back into the faces 
of the prohibition blackmailers the “dry” amendment they had attached 
as a rider to the administration agricultural appropriation bill. They 
were successful in bulldozing a majority of the members of the House 
of Representatives into adopting the rider which would prevent the 
expenditure of $6,000,000 unless President Wilson prohibits the use of 
grain in the production of alcoholic liquors. 

The prohibition blackmailers went over Mr. Hoover’s head in their 
efforts to jam their pet cause down the throats of the members of Con- 
gress and in so doing they thought they were placing the President in 
an embarrassing position. They held a club over his head and they 
were going to knock him dead if he didn’t “come across.” 

But to their surprise, or will they be surprised, President Wilson 
didn’t fall for their game. He showed them that they couldn’t bluff 
him. He refused to be held up by the type of cheap gunmen who had 
their fingers on the trigger. He knew their stripe. 

When the food administration asks for further prohibition legis- 
lation President Wilson will very likely give the matter the considera- 
tion it deserves. His action in opposing such legislation at this time 
will meet with the approval of the majority—Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer. 
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CONGRESS “WET” AND “DRY” 


HE discovery of a “wet” zone around a Congress of professed 

“dry” principles is disconcerting, of course. But it is, after all, 
not a zone of complete saturation; it is more like the moist belts in 
prohibition states which merely temper the absolute drought. The 
general opinion will be that the existence of the empty whiskey bottles 
shows Congress to be just as firmly committed to the theory of pro- 
hibition for the rest of the public as is the average “dry” state leg- 
islature. 

But at least the whiskey-drinkers of Congress may be credited 
with a kind of altruism in taking on themselves the consumption of the 
surplus stock of the distillers. At the rate of twenty-six bottles a day 
they are removing an appreciable amount of temptation from other 
That it comes high and adds to the otherwise increased cost 
of living at the capital only enhances the heroism of the sacrifice— 


» New York World. 


Sts 
VERY GOOD LOGIC 


“C\CIENCE” has not condemned wine as unfit for human consump- 

tion. It still drinks quite a bit itself, and profits or loses by it 
according to the judgment, constitution and temperament of the indi- 
vidual drinker. One man’s drink may be another man’s poison, but 
almost everything that is potent, whether money, rum, religion or love, 
is good or bad according to the form it takes and the man who takes 
it.—Life. 


BALKING AT PROHIBITION 


ROHIBITION is beginning to get its jolt from the states that con- 
tain the big cities. New York will submit the question of ratifica- 
tion of the Constitutional amendment to the people. The people of 
the big cities don’t want prohibition. They are more liberal in their 
views of life than people in smaller communities.. Sumptuary laws 
that will do for villages won’t do for New York or Philadelphia, or 
Chicago or St. Louis, because the predominant mass of public opinion 
is against them, A law against public opinion is tyranny. That is 
why local option is the best way to deal with the liquor evil. That is 
why nation-wide prohibition fastened on big and free-minded com- 
munities by the votes of sparsely settled regions is so offensive to liberal 
intelligence. The people of the cities, the people of a tradition opposed 
to governmental supervision of social customs and appetites don’t want 
prohibition fastened on them, especially in view of the fact that there 
is evident everywhere a diminution of the evils of drink and the liquor 


business. Abstinence is growing steadily. Compulsory abstinence is 
not needed, Prohibition is too Prussian for this country.—Reedy’s 
Mirror. 
£2 ie 
TIT FOR TAT 


EVERAL Southern state legislatures have indorsed the pending 
federal constitutional amendments to set up nationwide prohibition. 
They denied their own people a chance to vote on it. They did 

their utmost to enable a three-fourths majority of the states, with a 
minority of the population, to curtail the personal liberty of the majority. 
If this amendment is adopted, it will make an excellent precedent 
for another giving the federal government. control of elections in all 
of the states. 
Certainly one good turn deserves another.—Milwaukee Free Press. 
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LOUISIANA GOES WET 


OUISIANA is the second state to refuse to endorse national -pro- 
hibition, Rhode Island having taken similar action in the winter. 
The New York legislature has already postponed action on the 

amendment, which will make prohibition one of the leading issues 
in the next state election wherein both the drys and wets will attempt 
to make sure of the legislature by electing their own delegates. Penn- 
sylvania, too, has declared herself wet by nominating wet candidates 
at the state-wide primaries, and if New York does the same next year 
John Barleycorn’s chances will be given a big boost, with California, 
Nevada, Hlinois, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, and one or two other wet states yet to be 
heard from.—Wheeling (W. Va.) Register. 
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“OBEY THE LAW” 

WHOLESALE liquor house in New Orleans has taken a full 

newspaper page to urge saloons not to sell liquor to enlisted men 
in uniform, nor to civilians whose intention is known to be to sell it to 
soldiers. “We are with the Government 100 per cent” reads the ad- 
vertisement. 

“The war must be won! 
We all must help. 

“The straight road to sincere service is plainly marked. 
no true American will wander from the path.”—Printers’ Ink. 
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The nation is bigger than the individual! 
Surely 
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AFRAID OF THE PEOPLE? 

HE Springfield Republican, which “sincerely desires” the rati- 

fication of the Federal prohibition amendment, speaks words of 
truth and soberness. Why do the friends of that amendment, or 
too many of them, shrink from consulting the will of the people? 
They have seven.years to succeed or fail in. And here is the weighty 
consideration which they should ponder: 

It would be incomparably strengthening to the prohibition cause 
and particularly to the governmental agencies required later on to 
enforce the law, in case prohibition should be enacted, if it were 
demonstrated in an important Eastern state like Massachusetts, tha 
the amendment really had a tangible popular majority in favor of it. 
There is now danger that the amendment may be placed in the 
Constitution by states whose population is less than the population 
of the states in opposition—a result not to be desired in the case of 
a sumptuary law of such rigid and sweeping character. 

To win one of the great states by a vote of the people would 
be a notable triumph. It would be a demonstration. Why don’t 
the drys make the trial? Are they afraid of the result of a ref- 
erendum?'—New York Times. 
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But Purchase Is Only a Bit of Arizona Camouflage | 


N Harper’s Magazine there is a little story by 
Stewart Edward White noted novelist, con- 
cerning the brand of prohibition they have in 
Arizona. Let him tell it 

Bill led me at least past two or three lounging 
cow-persons to the cubbyhole where arose a typical 
old-timer. 

“Meet Mr. Billings,” he said to me. 

The old-timer grasped me firmly by the right 
hand and keld tight while he demanded, as usual, 
“What name?” We informed him together. He 
allowed he was pleased. I allowed the same. 

“IT want to buy a yard of calico,” said Bill. 

The old-timer reached beneath the counter and 
produced a strip of cloth. It was al lready cut, and 
looked to be about a yard long. Also it showed the 
marks of loving but brutal soiled hands. 

“Wrap it up?” inquired Mr. Billings. 

“Nope,” said Bill, and handed out three silver 
dollars. Evidently calico was high in these parts. 
We turned away. 

“By the way, Bill,’ Mr. Billings called after us, 
“T got a little present here for you. Some: friends 
sent her into me the other day. Let me know what 
you think of it.” 

He turned. Mr. Billings held in his hand a sealed 
quart bottle with a familiar and famous label. 

“Why, that’s kind of you,” said Bill, gravely. He 
took the proffered bottle, turned it upside down, 
glanced at the bottom, and handed it back. “But I 
don’t believe I’d wish for none of that particular 
breed. It never did agree with my stummick.” 

Without a flicker of the eye the storekeeper pro- 
duced a second sealed bottle, identical in appearance 
and label with the first. 

“Try it,” he urged. “Here’s one, from a different 
case. Some of these yere vintages is better than 
others.” 

“So Pve noticed,” replied Bill, dryly. He glanced 
at the bottom and slipped it into his pocket. 

We went out. As we passed the door Bill, unob- 
served, dropped into the heretofore unexplained 
waste-basket the yard of calico he had just pur- 
chased. 

“Don’t believe I like the pattern for my boudair,” 
he told me, gravely. 

We clambered aboard and shot our derisive ex- 
hauste at the diminishing town. 

“T thought Arizona was a dry state,” I ventured. 


Oh Yes; It’s Dry! 

“She is, You can’t sell a drop. But you can 
keep stuff for personal use. There ain’t nothing 
more personal than givin’ it away to your friends.” 

“The price of calico is high down here.” 


“And goin’ up,” agreed Bill, gloomily. 

He drove ten miles in silence, while 1, knowing 
my type, waited. 

“That old Billings ought to be drug out and 
buried,” he remarked at last. “We rode together 
on the Chiricahua range. He ought to know better 
than to try to put it onto me.” 

‘How so?” said I. 

“You saw that first bottle? Just plain forty-rod 
dog poison—me payin’ three good round dollars!” 

“For calico,” I reminded. 

“Shore. That’s why he done it! 
I hadn’t called him.” 

“But that first bottle was identically the same as 
the one you have in your pocket,” I stated. 

“Shore?” 

“Why, yesat least—That is, the bottle and label 
were the same, and I particularly noticed the cork 
seal looked intact.” 


He had me—if 


“Tt was,” agreed Bill. “That cap hadn’t never 
been disturbed. You're right.” 

“Then what objection—” 

“Is one of them wonders of modern science that 
spoils the simple life next to, Nature’s heart,” said 
Bill, unexpectedly. “You hitch a big hollow needle 
onto an electric light current. When she gets hot 
enough you punch a hole with her in the bottom of 
the bottle. Then you throw the switch and let the 


needle cool off. When she’s cool you pour out the 


real thing for your own use—mebbe. Then you 
stick in your forty-cent-a-gallon squirrel poison. 
Heat up your needle again. 
slow so that the glass will close up behind her. 


Simple, neat, effective, honest enough for down here. — 


Cork still there, seal still there, label still there. 
Bottle still there, except for a little bit of a wart- 
lookin bubble in the bottom.” ; ‘ 











ROFITABLE? a 


YOU JUST BET IT IS—IN PROHIBITION TERRITORY 


This is the story of a little ten-acre farm in North 
Carolina belonging to a mountaineer. 

The facts and figures are supplied to this news- 
paper by an important Government official, one 
known to everybody in the United States. The facts 
are exactly as he gave them, and they prove that in 
prohibition territory farming can be made profitable 
—if you do not take the law too seriously. 

A North Carolina mountaineer put ten acres in 
corn. He got twenty-four bushels to the acre, 240 
bushels in all. ° 

He then proceeded as follows, doing what thou- 
sands of others are doing in prohibition territory: 

He kept 140 bushels of corn for his own use, to 
feed his horse, cow, pig, and have seed for next year. 

He bought a small still, and barrels for ferment- 
ing pugposes. 

From one hundred bushels of corn he made Hire 
hundred gallons, or 1,200 quarts of moonshine 
whiskey. 
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This he sold to the soldiers in a Mee canton- 


_ment at $4.00 a quart. 


One thousand two hundred peer at $4.00 Scania: 
$4,800. BN 


ry 


Deduct $200—for overhead charges and costs of 


sale—balance $4,600. f 

Deduct $1, 000 eee avoidance of interference and 
allaying suspicion,” which in plain English means 
“bribery,” and you have a net balance for the farmer 
of $3,600 for one hundred bushels of corn. 

This is $36.00 per bushel, or $360.00 per acre, Lier 
saving enough corn for the farmer’s own use and 
for next year’s planting. 

These figures, which are guaranteed, show: 

“First, that a small farm can be made profitable. 

Second, why prohibition does not prohibit—where 


public opinion and private selfishness are opposed 


to it—New York Journal. 
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Drank and Lived to be 94 


To the Editor of the New York Evening Mail: y 
Srr—The statement in the newspapers that the late _ 
Robert M. Olyphant was ninety-four years old must — 
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LOUISIANA TURNS DOWN 
AMENDMENT 


Baron Rouce, La.—By a vote of 20 to 20, 
the Louisiana Senate refused to,ratify the 
prohibition amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution already ratified by the House 70 to 44, 

New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island and 
Nebraska have previously voted down efforts 
to secure ratification by those States. 

Last November, the people ®f Ohio and 
Towa voted against state-wide prohibition, so 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the legis- 
latures of these commonwealths also will turn 
down national prohibition. In Alabama, all 
candidates for Governor and Senator are de- 
manding that the question be submitted to a 
referendum of the people. 

Alabama folks are said to be sick and tired 
of prohibition that cannot be enforced. 

Eleven States have ratified the national 
amendment, but before it can become a law 
it must be ratified by 36 States. 

The liberal interests are confident that they 
will have little difficulty in holding 13 states, 
thus insuring the defeat of the “drys.” 
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Improvements? 


“Since the local option law went into effect we 
have had to remodel our golf-club house.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, we used to build the men’s lockers to hold 
nothing but clubs, but now we have to enlarge them 
for bottles.’—Life. 


have been an error. 


We are told by prohibition e 


“scientists” that the-use of alcoholic beverages cuts — 


fifteen years off the life of the average drinker. 


As Mr. Olyphant was a moderate user of liquor " 


he must have died at least forty years ago. ae 


If he lived to be ninety-four he could not have YS oe 


ai 


been of Scotch descent, for it is notorious that the — 
Scottish people have been heavy drinkers of alco- 


holic liquors for hundreds of years. Since alcohol 
is a “poison,” their descendants must all have been 
poisoned long ago, and it must be an entirely dif-— 


ferent people who have shown the remarkable phys-_ 


ical vigor exhibited by the alleged Scotchmen in all 
parts of the world to which they have emigrated. 

It is just possible that some of the prohibition © 
statements as to the injurious effects of alcoholic 


beverages do not accord with the facts, but if so, Wi 
in the interest. of the uplift movement, the facts © a 


should be revised so as to agree with’ the theories of 
the moral reformers. - 
New York. CELT. 


Whiskey Shipped in Girl’s Trunk | 


Litrte Rock, Ark.—When a trunk that ERY 


eb. 


af 


Draw her out very ~ 


:: 


had belonged to some college girl arrived here, a 


small leak between the staves of a barrel of whiskey _ 
gave a clue as to its contents. It was found to con- 
tain three five-gallon whiskey kegs. Inside the lid 


was a picture of the Kidd-Key Conservatory, of | 


Sherman, Texas. Two free-hand drawings of col- 
lege pennants, one with “K. K.” and the other with 
“H. C..” were also found. ~ The trunk came here 
from El Paso—Washington (D. C.) Times. ‘ 
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Just Why Situation Is So Critical On The Western 


HY are conditions so critical on the West- 
ern war front at the present time? 
Because the entire German forces, out- 
side of a few_handfuls retained for gar- 
tison purposes, have been withdrawn from the 
Russian border and are now being used against us 
and our Allies in France and in Flanders. 

What brought about the present conditions in 
Russia which have enabled the Kaiser to use these 
forces against us and our Allies in France? More 
than any one thing which made for the upheaval in 
Russia was the attitude of the American rural press, 
the preacher-ridden crossroad newspapers, bossed 
and owned by the Anti-Saloon League. 

All of the revolutionary adventurers of Europe 
study the attitude of the press in the United States. 

Unfortunately, these political agitators of Europe 
have little appreciation of the relative value or stand- 
ing of our newspapers. 

As a result they were impressed with the bellow- 
ing for democracy in Russia which emanated from 
the Anti-Saloon League preacher-controlled press- 
lings from the crossroads and backwoods. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Trotzky—an East Side, New York, German-born 
Jew (not even a Russian), went to Europe with im- 
pressive data on the attitude of the “press” in the 
United States. 

The Anti-Saloon League dilated on the abolition 
of vodka in Russia as the panacea for all ills in that 
country, just as it preaches prohibition here as the 
cure for all human ailments, moral, political, financial 
and physical. 

The Russian peasant is as fit for the duties of 
“democracy” and self-government as the writer is 
to be an aviator or an angel with real wings. 

The cross-roads editor fell for the vodka foolish- 
ness, and being untraveled and ignorant of history, 
failed to understand that common decency to an 
ally dynasty should haye restrained him from vili- 
fication of the Czar’s government. ~ 

He blathered against the Romanoffs, with the re- 
sult of encouraging the Trotzkys and desttoying the 
Czar’s power over a people unfit for any form of 
self-government. 

' With the downfall of the Romanoffs the Trotzky 
crowd, took possession and turned the country over 
to the Kaiser. 





The Russian army is disbanded and the Kaiser’s 
forces are no longer needed on the Russian front. 

They are at this hour being used to massacre our 
boys and our Allies from Ypres to Verdun—thanks 
to the Anti-Saloon League and its press influence. 

The people of the United States are suffering to- 
day from their latent dose of preacher contro! of 
the country press. 

We are reaping the fruit of Bryan’s Anti-Saloon 
League pacifist efforts. 

The lesson is a bitter and an expensive one in 
blood and treasure. 

But history records no other outcome when a 
people allows itself to be shackled with the manacles 
of clerical and fanatical domination. 

So far as the vodka episode is concerned, one of 
the prominent Eastern papers stated the case quite 
recently by saying: 

“The Russians have shown themselves bigger fools 
without vodka than with it.” 

. JosepH Depar, President, 
National Association of Distillers and 
Wholesale Dealers. 
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A Line 


HAUNCEY DEPEW is opposed t* prohibi- 
C tion. An opinion from him on the subject 

appeared in a recent issue of the New York 
Tribune, He said in part: 

“T think it (prohibition) is one of those radical 
things that sooner or later will be regretted. Radi- 
calism seldom is desirable. The French revolution 
Was an outbreak of radicalism. Russia today is a 
shining example of radicalism. The autocrat on the 
one end, the unbalanced radical on the other hand, 
are much alike—each is tyrannical. The autocrat 
thinks he is divinely appointed, and commits ex- 
cesses; the radical wants to kill everyone that does 
not agree with him. They are much alike. I have 
always been a believer in temperance, but never was 
a prohibitionist. I delivered a temperance lecture 
more than forty years ago that went all over the 
country. I told an audience that all my successful 
friends had abstained from alcoholic excesses, while 
all of my old friends up in Peekskill, who had early 
become hard drinkers, were all dead before they 
reached fifty years of age. 


“T believe that we shall have serious trouble after 
prohibition becomes universal, if it becomes univer- 
sal. Under our theory of government the regulations 
of the liquor traffic has been held to be a police or 
state matter. Now it as proposed to make it a Fed- 
eral matter. This is a clear invasion of state rights, 
as understood by our friends in the Southern States, 
where the prohibition wave started. These Southern 
friends of ours ever since the war have made the 
thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution a dead letter, and the Federal 
Government has allowed this tendency to develop 
because a strict enforcement of the law would have 
meant the presence in the so-called black belts of 
the Southern States either of United States troops 
or marshals, with weapons of force. 


“Now comes the «invocation of Federal power 
through national prohibition. It is likely to react 
most disagreeably. In every neighborhood where 
the law is enforced there will be men and women 
who will say, ‘Very well, let us enforce every article 
and section of the Constitution” The black voters, 
who are yearly growing more intelligent and power- 
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Depew 


ful, will say the same thing: Moreover, they will 
have their way. This new prohibition will lead 
directly to it. If we have real prohibition it will 
mean that a man cannot drink wine at his own 
table inside of his own house. His servants would 
be turned into spies and blackmailers. When I think 
of the wholesome dinners I have been able to enjoy 
with my friends, I am sure that it is a mistake to 
take champagne away from a well-ordered dinner. 
I have attended large dinners in bone-dry States 
and they have been rather dismal affairs because of 
the lack of champagne.” 


TO MEMBERS OF 
STATE LEGISLATURES: 


Before you vote 
On National Prohibition — 
THINK — 


Do you believe in State Rights ? 
Or do you believe in State Wrongs ? 


Under the Federal Constitution 
As our wise Forefathers created it, 
Each State had the right 

To decide its own questions 

In its own way. 

But the Busybodies 

Want to take away this privilege 
From you 

And me and all of us, 

And Centralize all authority 

In Washington, D. C. 

Are you going fo let them do it ? 
Or do you believe that your State 
Knows what it needs 

Better than folks in other States, 
Who perhaps never even saw your State ? 


You can attend to your own business 

And Your State can attend to its own business, 
Without outsiders butting in, 

Can’t you ? 


Then doit! DOIT! 











ough 

Temperance has just scored its first divorce in 
the I»cal courts, when Mrs. Johanna Rithmoeller, 
1046 Sanchez street, obtained a divorce in Judge 
Morgan’s court from John C. Rithmoeller, liquor 
dealer, because he had gone “on the water wagon.” 

Mrs. Rithmoeller testified that her husband was 
a drinking man at the time of their marriage, four- 
teen years ago. During all the succeeding years he 
was an ideal husband in every respect, she said, 
until he decided to stop drinking six months ago. 

During his drinking years, she said, her husband 
always came home late. When he went “on the 
wagon” he always came home early, and as soon 
as he got in the housé he would begin complaining. 
He talked and complained until almost morning, 
when they would both fall asleep from weariness. 
He would wake up bright and early and start it 
all over again, she said. When she objected to the 
continual lecturing, he told her she was speeding 
towards hades. 

Rithmoeller, who was in court, did not oppose his 
wife’s petition, but asked the court to make an order 
permitting him to take their two small daughters 
to moving picture shows. The order was made— 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Since Denver Went “Dry” 


Denver, Colorado, “dry” since 1916, shows a big 
increase in the number of suicides and homicides, 
and, according to the Denver Post, has “taken a turn 
for the worst.” The Post says: 

A comparison of records on file at police head- 
quarters shows that there was a decided increase in 
the number of suicides in 1917, as against the hum- 
ber in 1916; and that the total for 1918—if suicides 
continue to occur with the frequency that has char- 
acterized the last four months—will outstrip the 
figures for 1917. 

The same holds good in relation to the number of 
murders recorded during 1917 and for the first four 
months of the present year. 

In 1916 there were only five murders. Last year 
the number was increased to sixteen, and the total 
for the present year, to date, is six—one more than 
for the entire twelve months of Denver's first “dry” 
year. 
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Before Writing Morality Legislation Into The Constitution 


By Professor WM. HOWARD DOUGHTY, JR. 


RITING in the New York Times, Wil- 

liam Howard Doughty, Jr., Professor 
of Government in the Faculty of Wil- 
liams College, declares: 

“The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would strike a direct blow atone of the most 
fundamental principles our scheme of govern- 
ment, namely, that the Federal Government shall 
be entrusted with the control of those matters, and 
those matters alone, which affect our international 
relations, or which, because they are national in 
their character and scope, demand a uniform rule 
and do not admit of regulation by the several states. 

“This scheme is directly referable, of course, to the 
intense jealousy for State rights which colored all 
political thought at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and even down through the Civil War. 
And there are those even today, old-style Democrats, 
who love to talk about our forty-eight sovereign 
States, and to whom nothing is more sacred than the 
doctrine of State rights. 

“The proposed amendment deals, with the subject 
shows there exists the very 
It is an attempt by 


upon which experience 
positive difference of opinion. 


a part of the people to impose their views and stand- 
ards of personal morality upon all the people. It is 
morality legislation pure and simple. 

Experience shows pretty generally that legislation 
of this sort Can succeed only when it is backed up 
by a broad; sympathetic and insistent public opinion ; 
and that when it is not so backed up it will fall, be- 
ing violated either in open defiance of the authorities 
or secretly with the connivance of the authorities. 
This is illustrated with compelling force in those 
States which have adopted prohibition. 

“This opposition will not be scattered, but will be 
concentrated and united. It may be contrary to the 
action taken by its State legislature; it may be 
encouraged by the fact that its legislature will 
not support the amendment. It makes no differ- 
ence. Whatever the case may be it is evitable 
that if the amendment is passed it will meet with a 
very hostile reception in many quarters, and will 
utterly lack that hearty support which experience has 
shown to be necessary to the accomplishment of its 
purpose. This purpose is to do by Federal action 
what experience has shown cannot be done by sep- 
arate State action. 
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“Tf prohibition is incorporated in the Constitution, 
no matter how unsuccessful it may prove in opera- 
tion, no matter how much its elimination, or even 
modification; may be desired by the vast majority 
of the people or even of the States, such elimination 
or modification will be impossible in the face of the 
opposition of thirteen of the States. As there are 
certain always to be thirteen States that will favor 
prohibition, the adoption of the proposed amendment 
means its adoption for all time. 

“A step attended by possibly such serious, and cer- 
tainly such enduring results, should be taken only 
after all other measures have been shown to be in- 
effective and impracticable. That this has been done 
or can be done in connection with prohibition can- 
not for a moment be maintained. 


U. S. More Temperate 


“When we consider that the excessive use of in- 
toxicants has already decreased tremendously as 
compared with what it was fifty years, or even 
twenty-five years ago, those who insist upon the 
adoption of the proposed amendment are placed in 
a position very similar to one who, in a case of an 
infected finger, insist upon amputation, without re- 
source to any other relief and in spite of a manifest 
improvement as regards the infection itself. 

“The advocates of the amendment have shown 
great political skill and cunning in agitating its adop- 
tion at a time when the attention of the country is 
so concentrated upon patriotic and self-sacrificing 
effort directed to the winning of the war that many 
who do not take time to consider the matter seri- 
ously are easily persuaded that the taking of any 
action calculated to reduce the drink evil is at this 
time a patriotic duty. Under these circumstances 
it becomes the highest duty of the State legislatures 
before whom the amendment is yet to come to reject 
it, and thus safeguard their fellow-citizens from the 
consequences of their well-intentioned but ill-consid- 
ered efforts.” 


SOLDIERS IN TRENCHES 


NEED LIQUOR 





Wasuincron, D. C.—Senator Brandegee, of Con- 
necticut, protested with vehemence against discus- 
sion of woman suffrage or prohibition during the 
progress of the world war. 

“You cannot win this war,” he declared, “by talk- 
ing about woman suffrage and prohibition. We won 


every war we ever were in without woman suffrage 


and prohibition. 

“We won the war of 1776 and 1812 and the Mexi- 
can war, and the war of 1860, and the Spanish- 
American war, and there were no pink tea parties 
talking about putting pink chemises on the men and 
Plymouth Rock pants on the women. 

“Tn addition to their frozen feet they are going to 


fill their bellies full of ice water before they start as _ 


a moral stimulus to them. It is perfectly absurd. 
“Every army abroad gives its men a drink of 
something to expand the cockles of his heart before 
they go up against the cold blue steel and it may 
be the last one the poor devil will ever get. 
“Yet you would think that this war is going to 
be won by such fads and fancies and frills as that. 


Now let us get down to brass tacks and win this 


war.’—Cincinnatt Post. 
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nemy, By Urging War-Time Drought 


By JOSEPH DEBAR, President National Association of Distillers and Wholesale Dealers 


HE United States Senate Agricultural Committee has approved an 

amendment forbidding the sale of distilled spirits for beverage pur- 

poses after June 30th, 1919, and forbidding the withdrawal of 

distilled spirits from bond for beverage purposes on and after the 
passage of the Act. 

The destructive consequences of this legislation may be summarized as follows: 

There are today approximately 150,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits in 
bond, which, upon withdrawal from bond, would yield the Government about 
$500,000,000 in direct taxes at the present 
rate of $3.20 per gallon. 

If these goods are allowed to be sold, 
the Government will derive nearly $500,- 
000,000 from income and excess profit 
taxes from the trade throughout the United 
States. With this loss inflicted upon them, 
there will be no income or excess profit 
returns from the distilling and liquor 
dealing trade. 

This explains the loss of revenue to 
the Government. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the loss which this legislation entails 
upon banks carrying commercial papers 
secured by warehouse receipts for spirits 
in bond, estimated by such banking experts 
as Mr. Percy H. Johnson, Vice-President 
of the Chemical Bank of New York, at 
over $250,000,000. 

There are no means of estimating the 
millions of losses entailed upon retail 
dealers throughout the country who, with 
their present stock exhausted, would find 
themselves out of business. 

Space forbids going into the various 
ramifications which would entail losses 


The bill further provides for the pro- 
hibition of brewing 90 days after the 
passage of the Act. 

It is to be regretted that the committee 
making this recommendation ignored the 
expert testimony presented to it from the 
heads of the Shipping Board, Messrs. 
Hurley and Colby, by Samuel Gompers, 
representing labor, by Percy H. Johnson, speaking for the banking interests, of 
the country, and other eminent men opposed to this destructive legislation. 

The gentlemen of the Ship Building Board made it plain to the committee 
that this action would be resented by the vast army of laborers now engaged 
in trying to win the war, by expediting ‘the building of ships. Mr. Gompers was 
especially insistent upon this point. 

The very strong utterances of Messrs. Hurley and Colby and Gompers, 
bearing upon the dissatisfaction of labor in its relation to our efforts, ought 
to be final and convincing to those who do not place their propaganda for 


Bothering a Busy Man. 





prohibition above the winning of the war. These gentlemen made it plain that 
men who toil in the day’s heat under high pressure efforts, would resent 
interference with their personal rights and privileges to 
freshment. 

Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, in voicing his opposition to prohi- 
bition before the Senate Agricultural Committee, said: “We've got to put all 
the smash and drive we've got into this war. We've got to fight, fight, and 
still fight with every muscle straining and put aside non-essential experiments 
if we are to wring victory from the Huns.” 

Declaring that there would be more 
risk connected with prohibition at the 
present time than in the conscription of 
labor, as taking of beer away from work- 
men would be a practical interference with 
labor, he added: “I don’t want to take any 
chances. It is not private business but the 
country’s business in a great war~ emer- 
gency, with which I am concerned, and I 


moderate re- 


am unwilling in this crisis to stand sponsor 
for any experiment with the personal 
liberty of nearly half a million men in the 
shipyards and contributing industries, on 
whom we are relying to put through the 
biggest shipping program in the history of 
this or any other nation.” 

Mr. Bainbridge Colby, of the Shipping 
Board, expressing its deliberate and unani- 
mous! opinion, and that of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, told the committee that 
prohibition “will produce widespread dis- 
affection among the ranks of the 
builders and will result in a very great 
diminution of our tonnage output. as 
The most conservative opinion. that has 
found expression in our councils upon the 
subject is that it will amount to at least 
25 per cent of the output of our shipyards.” 

“Which comes first, war or prohibition?” 
asks the New York Commercial, in discuss- 
ing the effect of prohibition upon the ship- 
building program, and then answers the 
question as follows: 

“Bainbridge Colby threw a bomb into 
the ranks of the Anti-Saloon League when he said that prohibition of beer and 
wine would reduce production in Government shipyards at least 25 per cent. 
The prohibition leaders retort by quoting the Secretary of the Navy as saying 
that the efficiency of workmen in navy yards located in dry zones has been 
greater than before prohibition went into effect. 

“What are the facts? In some localities most of the shipyard workmen are 
foreigners or sons of foreign-born parents who drink beer or wine just as 
New England women drink tea or coffee. These men be discontented 
if they cannot get what they want and have been accustomed to drink. They 
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cannot be convinced that such beverages used in- 


moderation injure them. Most of them have given 
the subject some thought and they base their argu- 
ments on results in the European countries they 
know, where the use of beer or wine is practically 
universal. Why, they ask, have foreigners who drink 
a monopoly of the hard work in this country? 
Americans accept lower wages for lighter work, and 
these foreign workmen believe it is because Amer- 
icans are not strong enough to earn more. They also 
believe that beer and wine give them health and 
strength and they refuse to do ‘without such 
beverages. 

“Tet it be granted that selected Americans and 
workmen from Northern Europe who are total ab- 
more efficient than the others; it is im- 
possible to find enough of them to do‘the work. 
Shall we use the foreigners who drink in moderation, 
or shall we dispense with their services? The first 
business of this country is to win the war, in spite 
of the extreme attitude of some Prohibitionists. To 
win the war we must have ships. To reduce the out- 
put of our largest shipyards 25 per cent by an ex- 
periment with prohibition might imperil the outcome 
of the war. 

“T£ Germany conquers the world, as she has set out 
to do, there will be no prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in the United States. Germany will then fix 
the terms of peace and they will include a vast in- 
demnity, ample supply of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials for her, the free admission and sale in the 
United States of German-made chemicals, dyes, 
wines and beers, and protection from prohibition and 
other inimical laws of breweries and other indus- 
tries owned by Germans or German-Americans. Is 
it not better to win the war first, instead of im- 
perilling its outcome by making labor restive and 
dissatisfied ? 

*‘ According to some naval officers and superin- 
tendents, who cannot be quoted, the navy yards at 
New /York, Boston and Philadelphia, which are in 
wet zones, show much higher efficiency than those 
in dry zones because the former can secure a better 
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class of workmen and because these workmen are 
more contented and less vagrant than those in the 
dry zones. Many highly skilled men in wet zone 
navy yards refuse to accept better positions and 
higher pay in dry zone shipyards. They prefer to live 
as they choose to being deprived of what they want. 

“Workmen able and willing to work hard in ship- 
yards and steel mills are scarce. If bone-dry prohi- 
bition will dissatisfy any considerable number of 
them and retard the production of ships and war 
products, would it not be better to knock out the 
Kaiser before starting what may be a disastrous 
backfire at home?” 


Soldiers Need Stimulant 


Pastor Th. G. Sykes, of the Grosse Point Evan- 
gelist Church, who has just returned from the 
battle-grounds in France, speaking at a meeting of 
his congregation in Detroit, Mich., said: 

“Tf any of you people had to attack the enemy 
when the command has been given: ‘Over the 
Top!’ every one of you would take a drink of rum 
or any other stimulant, if you had it. Send as 
many cigarettes and tobacco to our boys as you can 
afford; they need them to steady their nerves. Rum 
they can not get, as you have decided against it. of 

And so says everybody not a lunatic, or a prohi- 
bition parson and politician made desperate by eco- 
nomic misery and fanatical ignorance. There is not 
an army in the world—that of the Turks not ex- 
cepted—whose soldiers do not require alcoholic or 
any other. narcotic stimulant while running into the 
maws of carnage and death, and all attempts to 
prevent soldiers from obtaining such stimulants have 
ever been in vain. And because this is known to all 
commanders of armies, they carefully see to it that 
their men receive their rations of drink, be it rum, 
wine or beer. 

The American soldiers in France drink wine, beer 
and cordials whenever they can get them and no 
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HAT he has plainly violated the law of the 

land, but not that of Heaven, is the firm. be- 

lief of Rey. Henry Martin Farley, an aged 

preacher of the Mullins region, in Wyoming County, 

who is now under bond for appearance to answer a 

complaint of the Federal Government which charges 
him with moonshining. 

While he has made no formal confession, the 
venerable preacher admitted to a Huntington busi- 
ness man who has just returned from > Wyoming 
County that he has/been making moonshine whis- 
key, but that’he has made only the very best, and 
that he had not sought to get rich as a result of this 
surreptitious employment and, in short, that while 
he has plainly violated the laws of the land he has 
not violated the law of God. 

Rey. Henry Martin Farley is a typical mountain 
preacher of the sort found in the hills of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky fifty years ago, and a few of 
whom still remain and have their following in some 
of the isolated sections of these two states. He be- 
longs to that sect known as the Hardshell Baptists, 
once numerous in the Big Sandy, Guyandotte, 








one among their commanders tries to prevent them 
from doing so. That this is right and sensible every 
one who has seen what our boys are doing “over 
there” acknowledges a fact which Pastor Sykes and 
all other clergymen with our army, not blinded by 
prejudice and selfishness, ed Gort when they return 
to the United States. 

For this reason it is an act of treachery and of 
playing into the hands of the enemy to insist upon 
prohibition for soldiers going “over the top.” 


. 


Tommy Asks Some Questions 


“Who's that, Pop) 

“That, Tommy, is a Prohibitionist.” 

“But why does he wear a tin hat, Pop?” 

“That’s a helmet, my son.” 

“Ts it an American or a French helmit?” 

“No, my child.” 

“Ts it a German helmit?” 

“Ves, yes, little man.” 

“Why does he wear a 
German helmit, Pop? Is he 
a German?” 

“No, Tommy, but he 
might as well be.” 

“Why, Pop?” 

“Because, Tommy, he’s 
helping the Kaiser every 
day by yelping for war- 
time prohibition when he 
ought to be out selling Liberty Bonds or Thrift 
Stamps. He’s helping Germany by taking the atten- 
tion of Congress away from plans for speedily 
winning the war, and at the same time he’s trying 
to disrupt the American people with his infernal 
fanaticism.” 

“Oh, Pop, kin I.say a bad word?” 

“Well, that depends, Tommy; what is it?” 

“Don’t whip me, Pop! Oh, Pop—To helmit the 
Kaiser an’ to helmit the Prohibitionist!” 

“Should say I won't whip you, Tommy! Here’s 
a quarter to buy another Thrift Stamp.”—H. V. M. 
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Rev. Farley, Baptist Minister, Made Moonshine, but it was Good Mocushint , 
and He has no Regrets, Though Law may take its Course r 
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Twelve Pole and Coal River valleys. "They believe 
that the earth is flat; that the sun “do move” and 
that it is unscriptural to educate preachers, holding. 
that when the Lord calls a man to the ministry he 
will put the words of wisdom in his mouth and the 
fire of the spirit in his heart. This sect also’ makes 
foot-washing a church ordinance and this rite. of | 
humility is still faithfully observed wherever | 1a) 
church of this denomination still exists. The inroads. 
of education, however, have had the effect of reduc- — 


‘ing the membership» of the old Hardshell body, and 


the congregations either have taken on a more 
modern. spirit or have been absorbed by the cree 
Baptist churches. on 

There are still to be found, however, many min- 
isters who adhere to the old faith, and the old | 
practices, and Rey. Mr. ‘Farley is one of them, e 
though it must not be understood that the so-called — 
Hardshell Baptist, as a rule, would countenance the ; 
drinking of liquor even by the weakest member of | 
the laity, much less the making of it by one who 
wears the cloth of the Kingdom.—Huntington, Us 
Va.) Herald-Dispatch, 


Why He Left Tennessee! 


O. P. Anderson, who until recently resided nT en 
nessee, tells the Cincinnati Enquirer what prohibi- a 
tion did to that state, in the following letter: i 

“Tt seems to be absolutely true that state-wide 
prohibition cannot be successfully enforced unless it — 
be accompanied by an ouster law. Tennessee has — 
had such a law for about four years. This law | “ 
puts it in the power of ten political enemies of any — 
man who holds office to rush into the ‘Chancery | 
Court with a bill charging him with all sorts of be- 
havior, and have him put out of office. ‘For~ in- 
stance, one of the principal charges when the ten 
enemies wanted to oust Ashcroft, Mayor ‘of Mem- | 
phis, was that he smoked a cigarette in violation of 
law. The Attorney-General, of Tennessee filed a 
bill at Knoxville to oust the Mayor there, one of snast 
grounds being that he had drunk a glass of beer 
at a picnic. Wee 

“Nashville has spent almost its Ritts time aia ) 
ing and ousting its city and county officials for the ; 
past several years. As the Franklin (Tenn.) paper 
remarked editorially, ‘Tennessee has not ba a 


y 


from getting a drink.’ 
“Tf Ohio goes dry it may expect just — 
sort of conditions. Of course, our own rene 


tell the freee of Ohio that Tennessee is eee n 
condition. It probably would have been but for hin 
“Bowling Green, Ky. O. P. ANDERSON.” 
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human freedom of action, even though ae the 
themselves in forms which promise the finest Se ; 
results. It was a bold saying of Archbishop | Maggee, 
himself an abstainer and a wearer of the whit 

ribbon: “I would rather see my country fre my 

see it sober.”—Prof. Ellis Thompson. ye 
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RGANIZED labor is overwhelmingly op- 

posed to absolute prohibition, and to bring 

up the question now is to “throw the 

apple of discord among the people of this 
country,’ said Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, speaking against 
war-time prohibition before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. The following are extracts from 
his testimony before that body: 

“T am as firmly convinced that nothing could be 
of greater injury than the introduction of this ques- 
tion at this time, than to have men go broadcast and 
preach anti-government, anti-militarism and anti- 
patriotism at this time. 

“Tt is hypocrisy, pure and simple, to pretend that 
this bill is urged on the ground of food conserva- 
tion. It would not make a particle of difference if 
this war had not come, if this war were to end 
tomorrow it would not change the purpose of the 
faddists on prohibition, they would simply change 
their tack, 


Wilson’s a Wonder. 


“Tf ever a President has been harassed and, as one 
of the gentlemen said here this morning, pestered 
by a number of people perhaps well intentioned but 
faddists, theorists, academicians, and having no 
practical knowledge of the human side of life, he 
has been pestered and harassed until he had evi- 
dently thrown up his hands and said, ‘Now do just 
as you please. You have got to bear the responsi- 
bility.’ 

“Tf the President shall, with the power invested 
in him, say ‘quit tomorrow,’ every mother’s son must 
quit, either drinking or producing it; but there is 
no evidence that such a need exists or is expected 
to exist.” 

Labor “unions in all the large industrial centers 
have protested yigorously against war-time prohibi- 
tion and have petitioned the President to insure the 
working man justice and fair play. 

The following from the New York Times shows 
the opposition in that state: 

The Central Federated Union of New York sent 
the following telegram of protest to President 
Wilson: 

“Hon. Wooprow Witson, President United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

The Central Federated Union of Greater New 
York and vicinity, representing 350,000 wage earn- 
ers, and the delegates and unions hereto attached, 
earnestly and sincerely appeal to you to intervene 
against the proposed prohibition amendment. We 
say to you that over 1,000,000 wage earners will 
severely suffer and over 100,000 men and women 
who are not directly employed in that industry will 
be thrown out of employment. 

This body and these unions have unanimously sup- 
ported our Government in every way for world- 
wide democracy against autocracy, and will patri- 
otically continue to do so, but in this very serious 
situation we are forced to appeal to you personally, 
so as to insure the future livelihood for ourselves 
and families, and hope that you will oppose and 
veto all prohibiticn legislation. We ask this as 
Americans for America.” 

More than 2,000 labor unionists, including dele- 
gates authorized to speak for city unions, having a 
membership close to 10,000, assembled in Union 
Square at a mass meeting arranged by the Central 
Federated Union and went on record as opposed to 
prohibition. After listening to speeches by labor 
leaders, the men without a dissenting voice adopted 
a resolution urging President Wilson to intervene 
to prevent the passage of the Norris amendment to 
the Food Survey bill, a clause which aims to make 
prohibition nation-wide for the period of the war. 

In a preamble to the resolution it was set forth 
that only a small percentage of legislators favored 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Petitions President To Insure Justice and Fair Play 


the enactment of bone-dry laws, and that the cur- 
tailment of liquor revenue would mean that other 
taxation would be placed upon the people. Char- 
acterizing the Norris amendment as “uncalled for, 
unwarranted and unnecessary,’ the resolution read: 

“Resolved, That this mass meeting of citizens 
calied by the Central Federated Union of the State 
of New York hereby earnestly, sincerely and loy- 
ally appeals to President Wilson to do all in his 
power to insure to the workers and the people fair 
play and justice, and oppose all prohibition legisla- 
tion until the termination of the war.” 

The first speaker was James P. Holland, President 
of the New York State Federation of Labor. 
Referring to the fact that the meeting was largely 
made up of men now engaged in the production of 
war essentials, Mr. Holland said: 


“They say we are unpatriotic. Well, if those gen- 
tlemen, the prohibition advocates, would stay away 
from Berlin they’d be better off. Before the war 
Berlin was their favorite recreation ground. If 














Samuel Gompers. 


some of those ministers who are preaching prohibi- 
tion kept information away from the enemy, as well 
as the working people do, maybe the Germans 
wouldn’t know when a hospital ship was sailing or 
a transport going out. If there is going to be pro- 
hibition, let there be prohibition for the man with 
millions as well as for the man with nickels.” 


Attack Dry Advocates. 


Toward the close of his speech, Holland said that 
the dry advocates were hurrying their efforts be- 
cause they feared that the close of the war and the 
return of American soldiers from France would in- 
crease the resistance to the no-liquor movement. In 
speaking of the Home-coming of the soldiers, Hol- 
land said they probably would give William “Grape- 
juice” Bryan, the leading dry champion, the same 
sort of reception he received several months ago at 
the hands of Canadian soldiers in Toronto. 


John Sullivan, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trade 
Unions’ Liberty League, said that the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York was more occupied with mak- 
ing the nation dry than in winning the war. He also 
asserted that the “American war profiteer is at the 


bottom of the prohibition movement, because he 
thinks no beer will enable him to get greater efficiency 
out of-his men.” 

Sullivan referred to the fact that none of the 
Allies had adopted prohibition, and added that for 
four years “the liberties of the world have been 
safeguarded by the ale-drinking Briton, the beer- 
drinking Belgian and the wine-drinking Frenchman 
and Italian.” 

Edward A. Moffett, the last speaker, produced the 
report of the Lloyd George Commission on Indus- 
trial Unrest and read excerpts that the commission 
had found that the beer restriction had been one 
of the principal reasons for the unrest that at one 
time threatened the output of British munitions. He 
closed by urging his auditors to register individual 
protests through their congressmen to halt the 
career of the Norris amendment. 

The Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, under the 
heading, “Labor and the Drys,” states: 

The type of person who spends his time meddling 
with the foibles and weaknesses of his fellow-man is 
not the type that wins trenches or builds ships or 
turns out munitions or speeds up production. It is 
the plain, everyday, average type of man who makes 
good to his flag in time of peril; the man who drinks 
and smokes and plays cards and has the usual com- 
plement of human weaknesses. Your uplifter is 
found a conscientious objector, or swivel-chair 
evader of duty ora seeker after exemption. He is 
too busy regulating the morals of better men to be 
able to spare time to shoulder a musket or to doing 
his bit in a trench. 

The men who are building the American mer- 
chant marine are normal, red-blooded men who 
drink intoxicants. And they claim the right to con- 
tinue to indulge without interference from the 
fanatical hordes, eighty per cent slackers, which are 
trying to make over and regulate national morals. 

Labor generally should assert itself in the fight. 
Let it be made so plain to the fanatic that he may 
not misinterpret its meaning that labor intends to 
brook no abridgement of its liberties. 


Let the men who are doing the actual work of the 
war be the arbiters as to whether a temperate in- 
dulgence in stimulants is necessary or the reverse. 
Let the fanatic, the slacker and the meddler be rele- 
gated to the obscurity that should be his portion at 
a time when the nation’s need is for men who can 
fight and work and labor and produce. 
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“No Beer, No Milk,” Says 


Milkmen Representative 


San Drieco, Cat.—“If we can’t have beer 
then we can’t have milk, and there you are. 
This may sound like ‘wet’ propaganda, but far 
be it from such,” said a representative of the 
milkmen’s association, 

If they quit manufacturing beer then there 
will be no malt or by-products to feed the 
cows, and this is very essential, for bossie, 
after eating beer by-products always gives 
twice as much milk. 

“We don’t know whether it hurts the cow to 
get her ‘soused’ or not, but we do know that 
-she is a far more cheerful giver after. eating 
beer malt, so if the people want less milk they 
will get it if the manufacture of beer is 
stopped.” —McKeesport (Pa.) News, 
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Their Leader Says, “Liquor 


RANK FARRINGTON, president of the 

United Mine Workers of America for the 

State of IlMinois, is indignant at the action 

of the National Coal Association in causing 
to be published reports that he was in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition, in order to increase the out- 
put of coal. 

Farrington was in St. Louis yesterday in confer- 
ence with the coal operators and mining officials, and 
read in a copy of The Daily Digest, the official 
organ of the National Coal Association, that he had 
visited Washington and had conferred with Presi- 
dent Wilson, Fuel Administrator Garfield and Illinois 
Senators and Representatives, and had gone on rec- 
ord as favoring prohibition. 

President Farrington sent the following ‘telegram 
to Fuel Administrator Garfield: 

“Press dispatches implying that I had conferred 
with President Wilson, you and the National Coal 
Association, urging nation-wide prohibition, and 
statements that I am in favor of the project of a 
so-called industrial army, are untrue. 

I deny that the production of coal in Illinois is 
materially reduced by the indulgence of the miners 
of this State in intoxicants, and protest such impli- 
cation as an unwarranted indictment against their 
intelligence, dignity and patriotism. The record of 
the miners of Illinois in the matter of contribution 
to the Red Cross, purchase of Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps, and also by their active and effective 
suppression of: seditious conduct and utterances in 
the mining communities through the State, and their 
insistence that all men subject to military duty go 
to the front, gives assurance that they will measure 
up to any requirement made known to them by the 
Government. 


Illinois Miners Patriotic. 


“We hold the Illinois miners are just as patriotic 


as are the men employed in the shipbuilding industry, 


munition plants and other industries engaged in the 
manufacture of war supplies, and if a line of contact 
is established as between representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and the men who mine the coal that will 
enable them to know what is required of them, their 
sense of duty is such that they will meet every obli- 
gation. The proposed plan of an industrial army 
with badges and service stripes will not appeal to 
the manly sense of patriotism of our men. 

“A campaign of education based on direct state- 
ments to the miners by the President of the United 
States and the Fuel Administrator, conveying to the 


THE OTHER SIDE 


men the truth that their industry in the mine is as 
vital to the nation and as honorable as military serv- 
ice, is/all that is necessary and is much more ex- 


~pedient than the proposed project. 


“T pledge for myself and my Executive Board 
members that we will carry such a message into 
every mining community in Illinois.” 


Telegrams from other officers of the organization 
of which Farrington is the head, and from officials 
of the coal operators’ associations, were sent, in- 
dorsing the position taken by President Farrington.— 
St. Louis Republic. 


The Wheeling Register says: 


Labor in the great industrial district of Wheeling 
has protested vigorously against the Norris amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation bill, which 
prohibits the manufacture and sale of beer and which 
is now being argued in the United States Senate. 

Unusual activity was in order last night when sev- 
eral locals held special meetings to pass on the 
amendment and emphatically opposed the rider that 
would deprive the laboring man of his beverage. 


Coal Miners Protest. 


Probably the greatest protest was registered at 
Dillénvale, where the miners’ local of Jefferson 
county, O., representing in the neighborhood of eight 
or nine thousand coal miners, unanimously passed 
the following resolution, which was dispatched to 
the President of the United States: 


DittonvaLE, O., July 10, 1918. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 
We, the coal miners of Jefferson county, Ohio, 
meeting at Dillonvale on this 10th day of July, 
do so for the purpose of petitioning your honor« 
able body not to force upon us prohibition of the 
use of beer and liquor, as we are giving every 
minute of our time to the digging of the coal 
necessary to properly conduct the war. We are 
working day and night and Sundays without 
complaint and without regard\ for the wages we 
are earning. Doing so only because of the love 
for the country of our adoption and because of 
our earnest desire that we win this war quickly 
and are willing at all times to do anything within 
our power to assist you, by buying Liberty Bonds, 
Stamps and contributing to the Red Cross. 

We do feel, however, that it is not right for a 
Jot of people who never do work that calls for 
exertion that ours does to take from us’ what we 
actually feel is necessary in order to keep up 
under the great strain to which we are putting 
our bodies. The liquor we consume is to our 
bodies food that is absolutely necessary because 
of this great strain, and if we were to attempt to 





Doesn’t Curtail Fuel Supply” 
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keep up on soft drinks, we know it would be 
impossible for us to do so. ; 
We feel that the only thing to occupy the 
minds of everyone in this country, the same as 
it does ours, and that is to win the war. We feel 
that we are best able to judge that the winning 
of the war is the most important thing for the 
people of this country today, but if prohibition 
is forced upon us against our wills and without 
our votes for consent, we will feel justified in 
laying down our picks and shovels and refusing 
to dig any more coal until our rights are re- 
spected. We,are willing to uphold the hand of 
the President with all our might, but we will 
insist that some consideration be given us in 
return. \ 


Munition Workers Also. 


Simultaneous with the Dillonvale meeting, the 
Munition Workers’ Union and Stationery Engineers 
of Wheeling met at the Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly hall and passed the following reso- 
lution: 


Wuereas, There is now pending in the Senate 
of the United States what is known as the Norris 
amendment, a rider to the Jones bill, seeking to 
impose natiohal prohibition under the pretense 
of being a war measure—we declare ourselves 
opposed to the passage of this amendment : 

First—Because we are opposed to the unfair 
practice of tacking riders to measures in Con- 
gress, foreign to the main measure at issue and 
calculated to secure enactment under conditions 
other than its own merits; 

Second—Because we are opposed to the un- 
patriotic practice so unfortunately indulged in 
by many at this time, seeking to take advantage 
of the peril of our nation to force upon our 
people their own pet theories—theories which 
have not been adopted by the people in calmer 
moments ; 

Third—Because we believe that the sole idea, 
purpose and activity of every American today 
should be devoted in whole-hearted and self- 
sacrificing £o-operation toward winning the war 
as speedily as possible, and declare that the 
efforts of the prohibitionists to take advantage 
of the war conditions, by forcing compulsory 
legislation along the lines of their selfish pur- 
poses would have the inevitable effect of sowing 
discord and dissension among our people at this 
perilous time, and would be as unpatriotic, as 
treasonable, as if labor were to seize upon this 
time of public need to lay down its tools and 
refuse to lend its efforts toward winning the war 
unless and until every demand of its own would 
be granted. ‘ 

In the spirit of fairness, co-operation and: pa- 
triotism we ask that special legislation of this 
nature be held in abeyance until this greater task 
is accomplished—the saving of the world to 
civilization. 





LIVE AND LET LIVE 





Labor’s Emergency Liberty League raises a ques- 
tion concerning the right to drink or not to drink, 
which appears to delve deep. The point raised is, 
briefly, that while the Prohibitionist scruples not to 
deprive the workingman of his glass of beer or wine, 
the workingman has no mind to retaliate in kind. Nor 
is this all. Should it be proposed that abstainers be 
compelled to quit their tea or coffee for beer or wine, 
these same workingmen would be among the first to 
defend them in their right to say for themselves 
what shall be their beverages. 

_This is the spirit of tolerance, the spirit of good 
will, and being such it is of the essence of liberty. 
Concede that the motives of such abstainers as 
would by force of law, rather than by precept and 
example, make all others abstainers, are not to be 
impeached; conceded that their prohibitory ideas are 


in themselves good, and that men could be made tee- 
totalers by law; but is there not something higher, 
something of greater importance to society? And 
that something is liberty, the right of every indi- 
vidual member of society, subject, however, to its 
complete deprivation if in great measure he abuse it, 
to be the captain of his own soul. - 

Better England free than England sober, declared 
a famous English Bishop, and who will not agree 
that in so saying he plumbed the very depths of the 
question?—Toledo (O.) Times-Union. 





In.“Dry” Maine 

A news dispatch from Old Orchard, Me., says that 
the fifty state constables appointed by the Governor 
“will clean up gambling places and other resorts.” 
Maine being a prohibition state, it is easy to com- 
prehend that the “other resorts” referred to are the 
innumerable liquor joints that have flourished in 
Maine for the last thirty years.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Union. 
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Liquor Permits Increase, 33,996 
Issued in 6 Months 
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| For the first half of 1918, 33,996 persons 
i applied for permits to bring liquor into Denver 
i under the state law, paying $16,998 for the 
t privilege. It is evident either that the thirst 
| or the health of Denver citizens has been 
| increasing steadily through the year and since 
| the restrictions on bootlegging began to 
| tighten. In January 3,963 permits were issued ; 
| in February the number was 3,953; in March, 
i 5,858; in April, 6,215; in May it had grown 
! to'6,730, and in June the number reached 7,268. 
| By far the busiest corner of the court house 
| these days is that set over for the issuing of 
| liquor licenses. From the opening to the clos- 
| ing for the day a steady stream of applicants 
| flow in two lines to the two permit clerks all i 
i through the day—Denver (Colo.) Post. i 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


‘*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
, which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’”’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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Published monthly in defense of the principles of the declaration 
of American Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 


' that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 


with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” 
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ANTLSALOON LEAGUE GALL 


HE Detroit Free Press of July 4th contained the following an- 
nouncement : 


“Basing its action upon the claim that the present is no time to 
refight the ‘dry’ issue, especially when less than two years ago the ques- 
tion apparently was settled by a majority of 68,000, the Michigan Anti- 
Saloon League will go into the courts to prevent the so-called beer and 
wine amendment to the constitution from being submitted at the fall 
election.” 

This furnishes one more instance of the Anti-Saloon League being 
afraid to trust the people, but the hilariously amusing feature of this 
item is contained in the following sentences: 

“The league leaders, arguing ‘that a renewal of the ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ 
fight could far better be put over until the war is ended, and that its 
injection into political life under present conditions is, actually unpa- 
triotic, will now ask for an injunction to prevent the Secretary of State 
from placing the amendment upon the ballot in November, and from 
advertising its submission on the grounds that the amendment attempts 
to legislate, while passing as a constitutional amendment.” 


It is “unpatriotic” to submit a light wine and beer referendum to 


the voters of the people in war times in Michigan, but it is eminently 
patriotic to submit a “wet” and “dry” question to the voters of the 
people of Ohio in war times, and after the question has been decided 
three times in fayor of the “wets” at three elections held in a space 
of four years! ‘ 

It was hugely patriotic last year for the Anti-Saloon League to 
refuse the offer made by the Home Rule Association to donate $250,000 
to the Red Cross if no election were called! Consistency thou art in- 
deed a jewel, but cénsistency does not permeate the ranks of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

The closing paragraph of the item is a gem of purest ray serene: 

“The ‘drys’ further take the position that, win or lose, they will have 
cleared themselves in the eyes of the state of any charge that they had 
a hand?in reprecipitating a political struggle in war time.” 


444 
LEGISLATION BY TRICKERY 


N spite of the general condemnation of the practice of tacking riders 
onto bills and slipping “jokers” into them, Congress permits the 
practice of inserting unrelated matter in important measures. Prohi- 
bition has nothing to do with an ordinary appropriation bill, but the 
Prohibitionists have adopted the old “rider” trick and threaten to hold 


-up Government measures if it does-not work. 


Why do not the Prohibitionists in Congress introduce a straight 
prohibition bill, incorporating whatever they want, and fight it out in 
the open? What they are attempting to do is a sort of genteel blackmail. 
-They are trying to slip prohibition through_in a form that will render 
it harder for the President to veto it, because he would have to kill an 
otherwise good bill to prevent the prohibition rider from disturbing 


- labor conditions. It is time that Congress and other legislative bodies 
“put a stop to legislation by trickery. 


Nobody defends the practice, but 
as in the case of the Budget System, Congress dodges the issue.—J. Y. 
Commercial. 
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“OVER THE TOP” 


“(\VER THE TOP” in subscriptions to. Liberty Loans, donations to 

the Red Cross and contributions to all forms of war activities, 
the liberal “wet” states have shown their superior patriotism and proved 
themselves to be the real backers of Uncle Sam in raising the revenue 
necessary to finance the “Fight for Democracy.” 

Figures announced by the Treasury Department show that taxes 
on income and excess profit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
totaled $2,821,340,801. Total revenue collected from all sources was 
$3,671,918,236. 

New York led the states in income and excess profit taxes with a 
total of $689,917,031, while Pennsylvania was second with $496,087,261, 
followed by Illinois with $276,168,591, Ohio with $231,037,447, Massa- 
chusetts with $166,598,752, Connecticut with $78,709,097, California 
with $77,280,302, Maryland with $75,456,805, and New Jersey with 
$71,812,237, all “wet” states. 

A further tabulation of collections shows that twelve “wet” states 
contributed to-the Government, $2,320,491,179.00, while the balance -of 
the-United States, including all of the so-called “dry” states, contributed 
only a little more than $400,000,000.00. 

This is but another example showing that the “dry” states are not 
only minority factors in financial standing, but through their representa- 
tives in Congress, are delaying necessary and important war legislation 
at Washington. They are trying to have Congress pass legislation 
which in the minds of these “dry” fanatics would increase the efficiency 
of workmen in “wet” industrial centers—an efficiency which none of 
the “dry” states have themselves shown. 

. The Government in time of need must of necessity turn to the 


‘ 


? 


large industrial centers situated in “wet” states to find the constructive , 


ability of a great and forceful majority who carry the burdens, financial 
and otherwise, of the nation. 
est 


WHAT IT IS, AND IS NOT 


HE proposed prohibition amendment is not a war measure. _ It is 
not a Democratic measure. Its adoption is not indispensable to 
the present prohibition status in Alabama or any other state.* It can 
accomplish no good end that cannot be accomplishéd in a better way. 
On the other hand, this amendment is an anti-states measure. It 
strengthens the power of the Federal Government at the expense of 
state autonomy. It takes from the state its right and power to determine, 
in the light of its special conditions, experience annd inclination, the 
policies it shall set up with respect to a purely domestic police question. 
It invites one state to compel another and distant state to accept its 
social, moral and political standards. It is a means by which a majority 
of the states may tyrannize over a minority, though the smaller number 
of states may contain the larger number of people. To adopt it is to 
put into the Constitution the first police measure ever written into that 
formula. To adopt it is to write into the Federal Constitution the first 
article in restraint of popular liberty. All the other articles were 
written to guarantee or extend popular liberty—Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 
Sse 


“FIGHTERS, NOT TEETOTALERS” 


“A RE the drys determined to throw away $700,000,000 a year 

revenue, to cut down the output of shops, to irritate labor, and 
split the people?” asks the New York Times in the following editorial 
opposing war-time prohibition: 

The case of the shipbuilders is the case of labor generally. It is 
the case of millions and millions of Americans. The’opposition.of the 
American Federation of Labor to prohibition is known to everybody. 
And ‘this is not honest, straightforward, necessary prohibition. It is 
prohibition for the sake of prohibition. 

It is not prohibition in order to save food. It is not prohibition to 
help win, but to help lose, the wat. “The cry of the world today,” 
Mr. Colby justly says, “is not for teetotalers, but for fighters.” 

The war requires the union of the people. Prohibition will divide 
them. The war requires that labor be satisfied. Prohibition will dis- 
satisfy labor. The war requires the concentration of thought and effort 
on a single aim. These continual bickerings about prohibition, these 
unceasing efforts to force it on the country by hook or by crook, distract 
men’s minds from the one task that counts. 

Live and let live. Let us stick to winning the war. That is 
enough to do without insisting for the present on dictating the contents 
of other people’s stomachs. Let us all be Americans, charitable to each 
other’s peculiarities. After the war is won, we may be made into per- 
fect Kansans, if such is to be our fate. 

Are the drys determined to. throw away $700,000,000 a year of 
revenue, to cut down the output of ships, to irritate labor, and split 
the people? 
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Each Is Head of Rival Government at Washington, D.C. 


By T. M. GILMORE, President National Model License League 


EVELOPMENTS at Washington again 
emphasize the fact that we have two rival 
governments in this-country; one headed 
by Woodrow Wilson, President of the 

United States, and one headed by Superintendent 
Baker of the Anti-Saloon League of America, 

The President of the United States, actuated by 
reasons of principle and policy, opposes the injection 
of prohibition clauses into the Nation’s war measures, 
and in this he is joined by Food Administrator 
Hoover. The Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, seconded by his great lobbyist, 
Mr. Dinwiddie, insists upon blocking war measures 
with prohibition clauses and is thereby jeopardizing 
America’s success in the winning of the war. 

So far the Baker government has been able to 
force one of its prohibition riders through the House, 
but in view of outspoken opposition from the Presi- 
dent and from the Food Administrator the fate of 
the prohibition clauses in the Senate remains to be 
seen. 
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LEAVE IT TO WILSON 


“Get behind Wilson and stop this fanaticism. 

“Can’t you put aside at this critical time all 
dissension and strife and get together and 
stand back of your boys at the front and 
give them united support to win the war? 
While they fight over there, must you here 
fight over domestic squabbles? Can’t you 
leave it to Wilson to do what is necessary 
in regard to the prohibition question? Must 
you upset his program, interfere with indus- 
try, and hamper the great Liberty Loan drive 
and various war measures needing financial 
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support ?”—Assemblymen Meade, of New York. | 
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It is easy enough for the public mind to picture the 
tremendous strength of the United States Govern- 
ment, but it is not so easy to visualize the power ex- 
erted by the Baker organization, owned and con- 
trolled by a little group of men with headquarters at 
Westerville, O. This little group levies tribute on 
every little church. whose pulpit can be controlled. 
It collects vast sums from business men whom it can 
cajole and it coerces the vote of every lawmaker 
whom it can intimidate. 

In nearly every way the Baker government is dif- 
ferent from the Wilson government. The President 
depends upon reason and persuasion and appeals to 
love of country in dealing with the National law- 
makers; but the Baker government uses only force 
and fear in its demands upon. the framers of our 
laws. 


For the present it is threatening to defeat for re-. 


election every lawmaker who seems reluctant to do 
its bidding. 

It makes these threats in the name of the people, 
but the Baker government, if it can get the complete 
control that it is fighting for, does not intend to de- 
pend upon the people for further backing. It hopes 
to create a Federal prohibition law enforcement ma- 
chine that, with the help of a gigantic religious or- 
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ganization, will perpetuate the Baker government 
firmly entrenched behind a constitutional amendment. 

In scores of states the Baker government has de- 
stroyed local self-government and in a dozen states 
it has coerced lawmakers into ratifying an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution intended to take 
away forever the power of the states to exercise 
their will in regard to prohibition. 

This country’s strength is based on the unity of the 
separate states acting under a constitution that sets 
forth a principle accepted by the vast majority of the 
people. To put into that constitution a clause that 
will deny to great commonwealths power to govern 
themselves will be to debase the Constitution and 
make it a source of contention and discord. 

One of the fundamentals of the Washington Gov- 
ernment is the separation of the Church and State; 
the basic feature of the Westerville government is 
the merging of politics and religion with persecution 
in store for every dissenter from the creeds and dog- 


mas of the denomination that may be in control. 
The Washington Government recognizes the rights 
of property and the justice of compensation in case 
of confiscation for military or other necessary pur- 
poses; the Westerville government recognizes no 
rights of property and favors confiscation without 
compensation on religious or moral grounds. 

The contrast between the two forms of govern- 
ment starts with the difference between temperance 
and self-control as against prohibition and control by 
others. These differences cannot be reconciled and 
one government or the other must be overcome in 
the inevitable battle to the death. 

The constitution is the only barrier between the 
ruler of the people and arrogant domination by the 
Anti-Saloon League. It is the only barrier between 
religious freedom and religious persecution. It is 
the sole protection of the freedom of American 
citizenship and unless protected will soon be 
destroyed. : 
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B ITTERLY denouncing the Anti-Saloon League 





for sending salaried representatives to the 

Senate Committee on Agriculture to assist in 
the movement for prohibition while at the same time 
other men who were contributing their services to 
the country were pleading for no prohibition legis- 
lation to disturb the country at this time, Repre- 
sentative Meeker informed Rev. W. C. Shupp, state 
superintendent of the Missouri Anti-Saloon League, 
that he would not support the Jones or Barkley pro- 
hibition measures now before Congress. 

Rev. Shupp wrote Meeker to inquire whether he 
would support either of these amendments, and said 
the same question was being asked of each member 
of the House and Senate. 

Meeker’s reply was as follows: 

“In reply to yours of June 25 will say in direct 
reply to your two questions—positively no. With 
such men as Messrs. Hurley and Colby of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, and 
others giving their very lives to speed production 
and to keep labor satisfied that’ we might win this 
war, it seems to me but little short of treason for 
paid agitators to constantly stir up labor and keep 
an everlasting hubbub going on among these men 
upon whom we must depend. 

“I think the conduct of the representatives of the 
Anti-Saloon League ‘is contemptible. Your paid rep- 
resentatives were before the Senate Committee. At 
one end of the table stood Gompers, Hurley and 
Colby, pleading that this matter should not be 
pushed further. At the other end of the table, Din- 
widdie and Wheeler, who draw their salaries for 
making trouble, nagged the committee and hypo- 
critically declared that they, these agitators, these 
paid “reformers,” represented the will of the Amer- 
ican people. Shame on such conduct by such men. 

“Now I will ask you some questions publicly and 
I shall expect a public reply: 


Gin 


IONS FOR “PROHIBS” 


“1. Congress voted last year to leave this matter 
in the hands of the Presidént, who is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. Are you 
willing to abide his judgment in this matter and 
will the Anti-Saloon League of the United States 
stand loyally behind him? 

“2. Why has the Anti-Saloon League never yet 
sent a resolution of support to the President since 
the war was declared? 

“3 Ts it your candid opinion that the people of 
the United States should follow the judgment of 
such men as Hoover, Stream, Hurley, Colby, Gom- 
pers, or should they be dictated to by paid lobbyists 
and agitators? : 

“Trusting that I shall receive from you, through 
the public press, some sort of reply indicating that 
in a small degree, at least, the Anti-Saloon League 


leaders of this country are willing to abide by the’ 


wishes of the President, I remain, etc. 

“Pp S--I note in your program printed in red ink 
at the bottom of your letter that you have failed to 
suggest there any interest whatsoever in the winning 
of the war. Your whole coneern is prohibition agi- 
tation, local, state and national. You are using the 
war as an excuse for stirring up trouble now. jt 
have never seen a ‘win the war’ line from the Anti- 
Saloon League anywhere at any time. ‘Your or- 
ganization, by such conduct, has made itSelf un- 
worthy the respect of loyal Americans.”—St. Louis 
(Mo.) Democrat. , 





National Prohibition 


Human nature is human nature. Man regards it 
as his personal right to drink alcoholic bevérages if 
he chooses, and when other men attempt to use the 
power of legislation to deny him that right he is 
going to defy that power and find ‘a way to assert 
his right. The Nation can never be made bone-dry 
by act of Congress.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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HAT the enactment of war prohibition 

would mean ruin to many individuals, 

firms, corporations and banks and could 

be considered as nothing short of a finan- 
cial catastrophe is the belief of bankers and leading 
business men in all the large industrial centers. 
Mr. Percy H. Johnson, Vice-President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York City, and 
Chairman of the Bankers’ Committee that appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
pointed out the havoc that such legislation would 
leave in its wake. 

The following are extracts from his testimony be- 
fore that body: 

“If the amendment is passed and becomes’ oper- 
ative we view with apprehension and alarm what, 
to many. individuals, firms, corporations. and. banks, 
will be a financial catastrophe. The enacting of this 
legislation would throw thousands of individuals, 
firms and corporations into bankruptcy and the loss 
resulting therefrom would be more severe and in 
the aggregate of a very large amount. 

“We should like to have it clearly understood that 
this committee of bankers in no way represents the 
distilling or liquor interests, but was hurriedly got- 
ten together for the preservation of our own bank- 
ing institutions. 

“It is estimated by sources considered reliable 
that there are in existence in this country, whiskies, 
gins, wines and other alcoholic liquors. between 
200,000,000 and 250,000,000 gallons, representing a 
property valuation of something like $500,000,000. 
Against this $500,000,000 as a basis of credit, there 
are outstanding obligations in the way of bank and 
trade indebtedness amounts that we believe will ag- 
gregate from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000, and if the 
amendment becomes operative the securities back of 
this: indebtedness will become as worthless as if it 
was consumed by a great conflagration without any 
insurance whatever on the same. 

“$500,000,000 in property value cannot be destroyed 
without seriously affecting our entire credit struc-, 
ture as the business is more or less interwoven with 
a great many other lines of business and the dis- 
astrous effect will be widespread and great. 

“The legislation would result in thousands of 
bankruptcies and the absolute ruin financially, not 
only of the people directly engaged in the business, 
but also thousands of shareholders, a large number 
of whom are women and children. 

“The inventory of many large wholesale and re- 
tail drug stores includes large amounts of property 
value of alcoholic beverages. As to how far-reach- 
ing the calamity would be no one is in position to 
tell. ; 
Think! $1,000,000,000, Think! 

“No doubt you gentlemen have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the government will lose at 
least one billion dollars in taxes if this amendment 
becomes effective, and we only mention this in 
passing, as our real message is to lay clearly before 
you how seriously our banking institutions will be 
affected by the legislation. 

“Any legislation such as contemplated by the bill 
under discussion does nothing short of confiscating 
the property, and if drastic legislation of this char- 
acter is enacted it seems to us that as a matter of 
common fairness and justice such legislation should 
carry with it provision to reimburse everyone af- 
fected, at least to the cost of goods to the re- 
spective owners. 

“To sum up, let us visualize what will be the con- 
sequence both to the holders of loans and the trade 


ey creditors if $250,000,000 of indebtedness cannot be 
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“Dry” Amendment 
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paid at a time when business is already keyed to the 
straining point. Any pulling from under this struc- 
ture of a substantial credit prop might. have a very 
far-reaching effect.” 

Press dispatches from Washington at the time 
when hearings were held, told of telegrams received 
from leading financiers and business men in the 
principal large cities, in which they spoke of the 
havoc that would be wrought .by war-prohibition. 

From the Baltimore Sun we quote the following: 

A perfect deluge of telegrams reached members 
of the Senate and the House today protesting against 
the enactment of the legislation, The bankers de- 
clared such precipitate legislation would bring dis- 
aster to many financial institutions which have ad- 
vanced funds on whiskey and other intoxicants now 
held in bond. 

A number of Baltimore bankers joined in this 
protest. Among them were the Continental Trust 
Company,. the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, the Equitable Trust Company, the National 
Bank of Baltimore, the Drovers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank, the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company, 
the National Marine Bank and others. 


The Maryland Trust Company sent the following 
telegram: 

“In connection with the prohibition legislation, 
may we again call attention to the fact that consid- 
erable amount of mantfactured whiskey is. still 
pledged with financial institutions as security for 
loans, and any legislation preventing the disposition 
of manufactured ‘stock will tie up bank funds and 
may result in ultimate loss.” 

John M. Littig, president of the National Marine 
Bank, wired: 








An Air Raid 





While the war is raging in Europe, William J. 
Bryan, always a leading Pacifist, is running around 
the country “hollering prohibition” and getting in 
the way, of good people who are engaged in war 
work. If Mr. Bryan had put the time spent in 
making “dry” speeches to better use, he might have 
sold Liberty Bonds worth $10,000,000 or raised 
$1,000,000 for the Red Cross. In the above picture 
Cartoonist Kirby, of the New York World, de- 
scribes Bryan’s unsuccessful raid on the New York 


Legislature to secure ratification of the national pro-’ 


hibition amendment, 


Jould Bring On Financial Catastrophe 


‘ bition. 


“The passage of the prohibition amendment would 
have a serious effect on banking interests of the 
country.” 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
made the following protest: 

“Tt is merely an attempt to pyrloin wartime prohi- 
The Shipping Board and financial interests 
ought to know what they are talking about. We 
know this prohibition measure is full of financial 
disaster to bonding companies, banks, trust com- 
panies and other innocent holders of the securities.” 


Part of Credit Structure. 


The Continental Trust Company made the fol- 
lowing protest: 

“The Norris amendment is a menace to the 
stability of credit that Congress ought not to impose 
upon business interests of the country.” 

Paul A. Seeger, president of the Drovers and 
Mechanics’ National Bank, in a telegram of protest, 
said the amendment is “unjust, destructive and unfair 
to banking interests.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) State Journal tells of the 
opposition as expressed in telegrams from that city: 

The National Bank of Commerce wires that the 
proposed legislation would be “very disastrous to 
banks.” The High Street Realty Company says the 
legislation, if enacted, would mean ““hundreds of 
vacant store-rooms in all towns and cities in the 
United States.” 

Many of the messages aré from banks which hold 
warehouse receipts as collateral security. These 
financiers speak of the possible havoc that would be 
wrought by immediate war prohibition. 

A dispatch from Washington to the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer states: 

James M. Levy, Cincinnati, says in a telegram to 
the Ohio*’Senators: “I have enlisted in the Navy. 
I am a wholesale liquor dealer and have my entire 
capital invested in the business. The amendment 
now pending threatens to confiscate my property 
and its passage will mean financial ruin to myself 
and family. I am glad and proud to fight for 
democracy, but I feel that I am entitled to protec- 
tion at home.” 

Andreas E. Burkhardt, Director of the Lincoln 
National Bank of Cincinnati, asked this question: 
“Why lose over a billion dollars of income from 
direct taxes, income and excess profit taxes, taxes 
received from brewing and distilling interests?” 

Other telegrams from Cincinnati are signed by W. 
S. Rowe, President of the First National Bank, 
the Citizens’ National Bank, Market National Bank, 
Central ‘Trust Company, People’s Bank and Savings 
Company, C. B. Wright, President of the United 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, and B. C, Fox, 
Municipal Judge of Cincinnati. 





To a Dryomaniac 


Can’t you wait until it’s over; 

“Over There,” (not over here) ? 

Don’t you hear your country calling? 
Can’t you even give a cheer 

For the flag that’s always waving— 
Won't you please forget your raving 
Over Prohibition, till you’ve done your “bit?” 
If you'd only help the nation, 

Selling Thrift Stamps, your elation 

On this topic of elections might be less. 
Can’t you see you're just a “slacker?” 
You poor “polly want a cracker,’— 


Just a “Dryomaniac,” you must admit. 
—B, R. T. 
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Drink “Over There”? Look and See 
















What 
strikes mést 
Americans as pecu- 
liar is that in the. United 
States their soldiers do not 
drink liquor, but in France 
they do. And the war 
is being won in 
France! 


It is 
that nip 
of rum that the 
Yanks take before going 
“over the top” that is 
helping them to 
run the 
Hun. 


Photo from French Pictorial Service (N. Y.) 


Above are American soldiers on furlough 
at Nice, France, lunching 
with the French. 


French 
officers enter- 
tain American 
officers at the Aisne. - 
No grape juice in 
sight, Secretary Daniels. 


General 
Hirschauer, 
of France, gives 

a dinner to visiting 
American labor lead- 
ers, in Verdun fortress. 
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At Least “Drys” Should 
We 


HE Hartford Courant recently printed the 
following statement from’a prominent 
citizen, whose name was withheld from 
publication : 

“The announcement made from time to time by 
the Anti-Saloon workers in Connecticut regarding 
their campaign to have the state ratify the 
national prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution are attracting a great.deal of atten- 
tion and causing wonderment amongst party 
leaders as well as amazement with all classes 
who have never before had their personal 
liberties interfered with so abruptly. Many 
citizens would like to know just what the 
influences are back of this movement that 
are keeping it going at a time when all of 
our best efforts should be put forth in help- 
ing our country to win the war and making 
the world a safe place to live in. 

“They would like to know from whom 
the anti-saloon workers and their numer- 
ous agents are receiving such vast sums of 
money when that money is so much needed 
for purposes to help the soldiers now in 
France and their dependents, as well as the 
vast armiés that are yet to go over. They 
would like to know why it seems neces- 
sary to import an institution largely com- 
posed of agitators into such a prosperous 
and progressive state as our magnificent 
little commonwealth at a time when its 
people are more desirous of helping to pre- 
serve the glorious traditions laid down by 
the fathers of the republic and be obliged 
to waste time and money on a question 
that can be more fairly dealt with when 
their minds are free from the serious situa- 
tion that is now attracting their attention. 

“From the statements published in the 
press from time to time it appears that 
the ‘various prohibition branches: in Connecticut 
are collecting thousands of dollars in money to 
carry on their campaign to have the state legis- 
lative body of 1919 ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment. Why this vast sum of money is needed 
in a state as small as Connecticut for the pur- 
poses stated is, to say the least, a mystery to the 
oldest campaign workers. Never before has such a 





rast sum been expended by party managers in con- 
ducting political campaigns, and even when expendi- 
tures ran as high as $40,000 or $50,000 by committees 
conducting political affairs of one party or another, 
many of the men who are now identified with this 
prohibition movement, and who are contributors to 


Talk About Your Slackers! 


SAY, You! 
WHY DON'T You HELP 
US LICK THE 

KAISER 7 








Why not direct the misspent energy of the “dry” gentleman 


into patriotic channels? 


its funds, held up their hands in holy horror at the 
recklessness of party managers and by inference 
from time to time accused them of having purchased 
the election of candidates and the control of leaders 
and legislative bodies. 

“What do they now propose to do with the vast 
sums of money they are collecting? Do they pro- 
pose, as has been intimated, to use it in part by going 





Cincinnati, Ohio 











onate Their Funds To War 
rk, To Prove Patriotism 


into cities and towns comprising senatorial districts 
and secure candidates who are pledged to support 
their propaganda before those candidates are regu- 
larly nominated? Do they propose to use-it in secur- 
ing the election of those who have made such a 
promise as against those who may decline to have 
their personal rights tampered with? Do 
they propose to go into the various towns of 
the state and force the nominations of can- 
didates whe will pledge to them their sup- 
port of the prohibition party? Do they pro- 
pose to threaten, browbeat and malign: can- 


didates who will be brave enough to stand 


by refusing 





upon their constitutional rights 
to submit to the dictates of prohibition 
leaders or any other leaders? Do they pro- 
pose to use any of this money in a way that 
may be a violation of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of Connecticut? 

“Surely one can not help but feel, after 
having read the many bold statements 
made by many prohibition leaders, that 
these dangers are very apt to occur, but be 
that as it may, they seem bent on waging 
of the war or 
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heir campaign reg 
anything pertaining to it, and their attitude 


: 
s to inject a bitter 





in Connecticut threate 
strife into the political campaign at enor- 
mous expense in cold cash during the sum- 
mer months and one that is bound to de- 
tract the people’s attention away from 
matters that it should be directly centered 
upon. Profiteers are condemned, but is this 
diversion iof money from war necessities 
to be approved? 

“This is no time for any citizen who loves 





his country and the great democracy for 
which it always has and now stands to do 
anything but give his very best for every- 
thing pertaining to the war and our suc- 
cessful participation in that war. Many others in 
back of this movement, in their blind zeal 
prohibition over, seem to pay little or no attention to 
the many grave situations that their efforts may 
bring about at the present time and, regardless of 
consequences, are continuing on ina campaign that 
many of our best citizens are watching with grave 
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apprehension.” 
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How Liquor Investments of Banks 


\ fla ay Be Protected | 


By JOSEPH DEBAR, President National Association of Distillers and Wholesale poeta 


HE American Exchange National Bank of 


New York City, under date of August lst, 

issued a very capable circular touching on 

various subjects of interest in fianancial 
circles. It is our purpose to notice only the section 
which appeared in this circular under the title of 
“Liquidating the Liquor Trade.” It follows: 


“War-time prohibition creates some difficult 
problems for the Federal Treasury and the banks. 
The tentative schedule of excise taxes now before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives would draw about $900,000,000 
from manufacturers of distilled, fermented and 
vinous liquors during the ensuing year. If the 
sale of liquor is stopped within six months, this 
source of revenue will be cut in half. In any 
event, it will come to an end in twelve months, 

if Congress does not change its mind, and addi- 


tional taxes must be imposed to take the place of . 


$900,000,000 a year which might be derived from 
the manufacturé of alcoholic liquors. 


Big Increase in Tax 

“Trade estimates of the stock of domestic pota- 

ble spirits in bond in the United States show 
This liquor, mostly 

Abies was worth from “40 to 60 cents a gallon 
in bond last year before Congress began to discuss 
the suspension of distillation of spirits for bever- 
age purposes. When its manufacture ceased, the 
price of whiskey in bond shot up to $3.10 a proof 
gallon, to which was added the revenue tax of 
$3.20 a gallon, making the wholesale price of free 
whiskey $6.30 a gallon. A few weeks ago the 
price in bond dropped to about $1.50 a gallon, 
owing to fear of prohibition at an early date, which 
represents a heavy shrinkage of paper profits. 

“Banks hold a large amount of whiskey paper, 
but have not over-loaned on spirits and will lose 
nothing, if time enough to dispose of these stocks 
is given to the liquor trade, which, they say, would 
take at least a year. If this is done, the Govern- 
ment will collect $3.20 a gallon, or $448,000,000, on 
this stock of spirits and also the excess profits tax, 
which would make the total revenue about $750,- 
000,000, as the law now stands. If the excise tax 
is doubled, as some members of the Ways and 
Means Committee suggest, the Government might 
get a round billion dollars out of this whiskey and 
free stocks that would be subject to the increased 
tax. Banks that finance the spirits trade cannot 
lend enough money to pay the excise taxes on this 
whiskey in bond if the time for its disposal is lim- 
ited to six months. Kentucky alone would require 
$250,000,000 of the total $448,000,000. . The result 
would be a large unsold stock at the end of six 
months which the Government would probably take 
over at a fair valuation, in which event the Federal 
Treasury would have to meet an outlay instead 
of receiving a large revenue. ' 

“Distillers and wholesalers are in a position to 
offer ample security for tax loans in addition to 
their warehouse receipts. Banks would run no 
financial risk, but they could not carry the whiskey 
and lend money to the Government at the same 
time. The burden would be too great, and they 
might be forced to restrict loans to other custom- 
ers. Banks and distillers have set their houses in 
order. For them it is a question of more or less 
profit, but the Federal Government faces the loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of revenue if 
this stock of spirits is not marketed tax-paid be- 
fore prohibition ,comes into effect.” 


Barring a few inaccuracies, quite excusable 1 in any 
one writing concerning an industry in which he was 
not practically engaged, the author’s statements are 
extremely enlightening and of value to any one de- 
siring to be informed on this question. 

We take the liberty of indicating these inaccuracies. 

The one which is dangerous and misleading is 
that in which it is stated that it would take at least 
a year for the liquor trade to dispose of this stock 
in bond. It is not possible to sell this stock in a 
year at any price. With any increase of tax, it 
cannot be done in two years. The rational and 
honest solution of the problem is to permit the sale 


of these goods under the terms for which the dis- 


tillers and manufacturers put them in Government 
bonded warehouses and gave bonds to the Govern- 
ment for the faithful payment of any taxes which 
might be imposed upon them. As the Government 
can protect any of its war industries by the establish- 
ment of dry zones, and has done so, there is no rea- 
son at all for interfering with sales during this 
bonded term which was entered into in good faith 
by the distillers and under which the revenues of 
the Government are amply protected. 

If the period of the bonded term is allowed for 
liquidation, loss to the banks will be averted and the 
Government revenue will be unimpaiged and wnin- 
terfered with. 

A minor inaccuracy is implied rather than stated, 
when the author mentioned that $900,000, 000 would 
be derived from manufacturers of distilled, fer- 
mented and vinous liquors during the ensuing year. 
We speak only for distilled liquors, and so far as 
they are concerned, the tax would be paid technically 
by the distillers, but in reality by the distributors of 
these goods. This fact is mentioned, because it 
might be inferred that only a few very large dis- 
tillers were interested, whereas the truth is that the 
goods now stored in United States Government 
Bonded Warehouses are owned by thousands of 
dealers and investors throughout the United States 
who hold warehouse receipts for the liquor stored in 
the United States Government Distillery Bonded 
Warehouses. It is true the distiller hands the tax 
to the Government but he collects it from these 
owners and these owners are the parties who will be 
affected by legislation. 

Next, the statement is made—‘“if the sale of liquor 
is stopped within six months, this source of revenue 
will be cut in half.” 


Loss Much Greater 
This statement is not accurate. The loss would 
exceed one-half by many millions. 

If ample time is given for the marketing of the 
goods now in bond, the Government will collect, not 
only the direct tax, whatever that may be, present 
or prospective, but it would also collect a very large 
excess profit tax, which it will lose absolutely if a 
six months period.or even a one year period is im- 
posed upon the marketing of these goods. The 
present stock of 140,000,000 proof gallons in bond 
cannot be sold under $3.20 tax short of two years’ 
time. If the tax is increased, it may require longer 
to put these goods into consumption, because only 
persons of means—we may say the middle class and 
very rich of the country, can afford to purchase them. 

Another slight inaccuracy is the phrasing of the 
assertion—“when its manufacture ceased the price 
of whiskey in bond shot up to $3.10 a proof gallon.” 
The truth is this: advance began only after the 
manufacture was prohibited by Act of Congress 
effective on the 8th day of September, 1917. There 


\ 
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is a difference ‘hetween voluntary cessation of manu- 


facture and Federal prohibition of manufacture. 


Under Federal prohibition of manufacture, it was 
‘quite natural that prices should advance. If by 
Federal prohibition the manufacture of any article 


were forbidden—salt, shoes, hats, automobiles or the — "3 


importation of coffee-or tea, or sugar, prices would 
advance enormously. If no more spirits were to be 


manufactured in the United States, it was natural 


that prices should go up to any figure that people 
of means are willing to pay. Had this stock of 
140,000,000 proof gallons of goods been marketed at 
the advanced price, the Government would have | re- 


ceived from 65 to 80 per cent of excess profit taxes, 


but the foolish threat of war time prohibition broke 
the market and naturally curtailed tax payments and — 
deprived the Government of millions upon millions 
of revenue, = 


The Ouedtion “a Loyalty 


The closing sentence of the Bank’s circular on 
“Liquidating the Liquor Trade” is well worth the 
perusal and the consideration of legislators. After 
studying the question, if they are loyal to their 
country in its present crisis, they cannot but accept - 
the statement of the American Exchange National 


Bank in this connection, which concludes this: fone 


“by stating that: 


“Distillers and wholesalers are in a po- 
sition to offer ample security for tax loans” 
in addition to their warehouse receipts. 
Banks would run no financial risk, but they 
could not carry the whiskey and lend money 
to the Government at the same time. The 
burden would be too great, and they might 


_-be forced to restrict loans to other custo- 


mers. Banks and distillers have set their 
houses in order. For them it is a question 
of more or less profit, but the Federal Gous 
ernment faces the loss of hundreds of mils — 
lions of dollars of revenue if this stock of 


spirits is not marketed tax-paid before proz (a 


hibition comes into effect.’”’ ‘ 5 
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In this connection one may well ask what will — 
become of the unmarketed whiskies, brandies, gins e 


‘and spirits in bond which will be thrown on the © 


Government’s hands if ample time for disposal is — 


not allowed? Certainly no owner will tax-pay these 


goods at an enormous tax rate if their sale is pro- — 


hibited for an indefinite period. 3 

The Government forbids the bottling it in bond of 
whiskies younger than four years. 

In view of this strict regulation, distillers have 
been compelled to carry a.four years’ supply. — 


It is needless.to call attention to the tan in- Aa 


justice of stopping sales by war time proh bition © 
when the Government has not only enceuira a but 


bond which cannot be sold unless time is given. 
And why in this connection, should the Govern-— 


we 


ment be hampered, annoyed and put to unnecessary — ‘ 


loss in this respect by having millions of gallons of | 


spirits thrown upon its hands which it cannog He eA 


advantageously for any purpose? 
Potable whiskies aged in oak packages tk. be 


Ah 


used to produce alcohol for use in making explosives, | a 


except at an inordinate cost to the Government. For 
many such purposes, it cannot be used at all, owing 


+ 


to the impossibility of eliminating the tannic acid © 


derived from the oak barrels. 
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Wasuincton, D. C., July 17, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


L ASHINGTON in War Times” is a 
theme worn threadbare. It has been 
handled from countless angles. In a 
recent number of the Mirror Margaret 
Downing had a very interesting article from the 
viewpoint of religion. However, my observations 
do not entirely coincide with hers. Washington has 
crowded churches—true—but also is a very crowded 
city. In fact, thousands of strangers are here, and 


_churches, which, by the way, have not increased in 


number, are the only “attraction” on Sunday morn- 
ing. Also, we have an Angelus, an Angelus that 
rings out clamorously and melodiously every noon, 
and that is completely ignored. If any one pays the 
slightest attention to its appeal they do it in some 
inconspicuous place. Washington in war times, re- 
ligiously—well, it is Washington in, peace time. 

In one respect, however, Washington is a very 
different city than it was a.year ago. We become 
conscious of this very emphatic change when we 
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view the national capital from the standpoint of 
“booze.” 

Before the war Washington had one of the best 
and most efficient liquor laws of any city of its size 
in the country. The number of saloons was limited 
to three hundred. The license fee was high, $1,500 a 
year. The hours of opening and closing were regu- 
lated, and sanitary requirements were rigidly en- 
forced. No saloons were allowed in residence sec- 
tions or near a school or church. The penalty for 
drunkenness was very severe. ~ In fact, Washington 
was a well-regulated city. A man, if he cared to, 
could take a drink quietly and without giving the 
slightest offense to any one. 

Then, about a year ago, Washington went dry. 
We were now going to have a real model city. As 
the fervid prohibitionists phrased it, “Just in time to 
save the soldiers from temptation.” With the de- 
claration of war soldiers began to pour into Wash- 
ington from eyery direction. There are now over 
100,000 troops within a few miles of the city. 

A year ago, Washington was “wet,” quiet, peace- 
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“THE NASAL BIRD.” 





In this picture the Montgomery Advertiser shows what will happen under national 
prohibition, when the long nose of the law is thrust into every American home, 


That Camouflaged Drought Has Worked Havoc in Capital 


able, and, notwithstanding a very large number of 
negroes, a law-abiding community. 


’ 


Today, Washington is “dry,” noisy, turbulent, har- 


boring in some sections bands of desperate criminals. 


There can be no denying the fact that prohibition 
has been the real cause of the disastrous change. 
From the many hidden slums of thé capital runs a 
steady flow of “booze.” Not liquor, not whiskey or 
gin, just plain, fiery “booze.” It is sold from street 
corners and from alleys. It is peddled on bicycles 
and on foot, and I have seen it’ sold openly from 
automobiles. The police force can’t stop it. The 
military, patrol can’t stop it. The illicit sale of 
liquor has become so flagrant as to make the pro- 
hibition law a joke. 

But that is not the worst feature of it. So great 
is the profit from “bootlegging” that the worst ele- 
ment in the community has taken it up. I have seen 
a gang of them almost kill a man because they 
thought he was an inspector. <A detective was shot 
to death on a street car when he attempted to search 
a valise for liquor. Regular pitched battles have 
occurred between these walking speak-easies and 
police—vivid reminders of frontier days. One day 
last week there were seventy-five cases of drunken- 
ness on the docket. Great record for a dry town. 

I know the excuse glibly offered. That we ought 
to abolish it everywhere. Would that help? From 
what I can hear, the “moonshiners” are already be- 
ginning to work overtime in the moyntains of 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Personally, I am a teetotaler. But if Washington 


is a sample of a city under prohibition, I want no 


more of it. I would much rather have my boy take 
the risk of temptation from a few, legal, well-regu- 
lated saloons, than to have him face the same temp- 
tation many times increased by the spice of adven- 
ture, and the open solicitation of the bootlegger.— 
B. F. Lindas. 
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Now It’s 1930 

Dr. H. B. Tope, of Philadelphia, says: “Pro- 
hibition will be world-wide by 1930.” 

If this gentleman had lived 910 years ago he 
would have been saying, “Dearly beloved, the 
world is going to end next year, which will be 
the year 1000, Settle up your affairs, order 
your white robe and go to a high spot.” 


Just before the year 1000, wise men picked 
up bargains, many people sold their real estate 
at half price, bought white dresses, took a bath 
and went upon a hill to wait for the world to 
end. It didn’t. 

The world isn’t going to end in 1930, nor in 
a million and thirty. And human nature and 
human habits are not going to change in 1930, 
dear Dr. Tope, of Philadelphia —lWVashington 
Times. 
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No Joke, Either 


A prohibitionist goes down town and sees one 
drunk and comes back and says he saw 100. He 
sees two buildings used for the purpose and he says 
that every second building contains a saloon. He 
sees a man taking a drink and he says the man is 
in front of the bar all day. Prohibition and ex- 
aggeration are synonymous.—G. IV. A, ip Cincinnatt 
Enquirer. 
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Fosters Drink Evil; 


CALIFORNIA genius—that is what he is 

called by the current telegraphic news item 

about his achievement—has found a simple 

way for converting near beer into the real 
article, and add the “kick” that differentiates all the 
dark brown drinks heralded as non-intoxicating 
from thé genuine beverages that is so universally 
popular. Not only is this “discovery” simple, but it 
is cheap and easily accomplished. Just take the 
stopper from the near-beer bottle, drop in three or 
four common raisins, put back the stopper, and fer- 
mentation does the rest, giving the raisin-dropping 
drinker all the “kick” he wants, and no violation of 
law against the manufacture, sale and consumption 
of alcoholic, malt and vinous beverages. 

I don’t know, of course, whether there is any 
truth in this report, or whether it is just a California 
trick to boom the raisin market; but I do know 
that the fact that such a report is considered news 
worth telegraphing across the continent and all over 
the United States, and printing in the daily news- 
papers is illustrating as well as illuminating. It is 
indicative of the universal disposition to look for 
some means of circumventing every phase of pro- 
hibition the instant the fanatics, fools and false pre- 
tenders, manage to have such restrictive or prohibi- 
tive measures written into the laws. It is illuminat- 
ing as throwing a great flood of clear light on the 
idiocy and folly of the whole prohibition proposition. 
There can be but one possible argument in support 
of the prohibition principle, and that is that a ma- 
jority of the people want prohibition. If the people 
do not want prohibition then there is absolutely-no 
argument to support the idiotic and pharisaical ac- 
tivities of the professional prohibitionists. . That the 
people do not want prohibition is shown by the fact 
that they give so much time, attention and interest to 
inventing or discovering means for circumventing it 
after it is put in the shape of law. 

In no place in the United States where prohibi- 
tion has been tried through legislation has it been 
even partially successful. It has failed of beneficial 
results everywhere. That it has fostered the drink 
evil and as a corollary increased big and _ little 
crimes, is in evidence everywhere, It breeds the 
same sort of knavery and deceit that are the com- 
ponent part of the soil that produces the noxious 
plant. It induces trickery and treachery. It always 
leads to violations of law, and subverts morality, 
decency and justice. Pretenses at prohibition, 
through, the subterfuges it encourages and breeds, 
has done more than any other one evil factor to 





New Angle on Old Issue 


Prohibition agitation has brought from the ‘emi- 
nent physician, Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, a con- 
tribution to the discussion which is unusually inter- 
esting, both because of the allegations made and the 
authority who makes them. 

Dr. Hamilton cites the investigations of the Galton 
Laboratory of Eugenics, in London, which show a 
greater fertility of alcoholic parents, a slightly 
greater weight and height, a slightly better health 
of the children, and, more striking still, that parental 
alcoholism is not the source of mental defect in 
offspring. 

Quoting the Galton Laboratory investigators’ con- 
demnation of the prohibitionists’ “unjustifiable sta- 
tistics,” Dr. Hamilton adds: 

“The bad effects of alcoholic beverages are there- 
fore in this respect greatly exaggerated, and depend 
upon many other factors than the mere use or abuse 
of the agent itself. To certain individuals it is 
certainly indispensable, especially to those past middle 
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Subverts Morality, Decency and Justice 


the element of weakness that leads to the abuse of 
beverages that, rightly used, are wholesome, health- 
ful, inspiring and inspiriting as well as refreshing 
and restoring in many relations to the lives and 
habits of the common people. 


drag down the courts to the level of disrepute that 
so afflicts legal tribunal in every state or section 
where the pharisees get the upper hand and impose 
unwanted restrictive measures on the personal habits 
of the people. In short, prohibition is not popular 
in the sense that a majority of the people really 
want prohibitive laws enacted and enforced. If it 
were, the people would not go to such extremes to 
nullify the law in reality while some people falsely 
pretend to indorse and support it. 


It will not do to advance the special argument 
that there are people in every community who rebel 
against the general laws forbidding crime, yet it is 
the universal demand of the American public that 
crime shall be suppressed. The custom against 
which prohibition is directed is not in any sense a 


crime. It does not even approach crime except in 


Se 


‘*‘Here’s to the red of it; 

There’s not a thread of it, 

No, nor a shred of it, 

In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing in red. 
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*‘Here’s to the blue of it, Py 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-Spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 
Constant and true; 
Here’s to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Red, white, and blue.’’ 


—From Current History, published by New York Times Co. 
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Man has taken wine and other beverages “for his 
stomach’s sake,” in the words of St. Paul, ever since 
the human animal has stood erect. Man will con- 
tinue to drink as long as he walks erect. If it is 
made unlawful for him to make and to have what he 
honestly and rationally desires, the evil-minded and 
the weak will resort to subterfuges and substitutes, 
and the results are so infinitely worse that the folly 
of prohibition by legislation stands revealed in all 
its naked ugliness. If man cannot have his honest 
beer, he will ‘put raisins in his near-beer,” according 
to the California trick—The Censor, St. Lowis, 
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A Toast to the Flag 


By John Daly. 


‘‘Here’s to the white of it; 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it ‘ 

Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Kept it so white. 
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age, and as there is no standard of perfect mental 
or physical perfection, or in fact normality, it is im- 
possible to make a law for every one that will be 
wise or beneficial. 


“In medicine, though certain Western solons have 
disputed the fact, its use is often imperative, and 
if it were denied us many would perish from the 
deprivation of an agent which has no substitute. In 
certain septic conditions it is a veritable specific, and 
its use in. exhaustion is sanctioned by medical men 
of all ages and nations. 


“Advanced opinion goes to show that alcohol does 
not in itself possess the property of inducing persons 
to take ever-increasing amounts. 


“Furthermore, it is easy for any healthy person 
to restrict his use of alcohol within the bounds of 
moderation, * * * The disposition to excessive 
drinking has its origin in definite peculiarities and 
circumstances of the individuals affected, who are 
mentally abnormal or otherwise unfortunate,”— 
Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


What’s Their Next Job? 


When nation-wide prohibition is rammed down the 


throats of the people by such methods as allowing 
the professional reformers to browbeat and bulldoze 
state legislators into ratifying measures upon which 
the people are not permitted to pass judgment—and 
the cactus and sage brush Arizona, with its 200,000 
population has just as much influence in deciding 


the question as New York with her 10,000,000 popu- - 


lation—what is then to be done to provide the easy 
money professional reformers with jobs? Do they 
expect that even more of them will then be draw- 
ing down salaries for watching and spying and re- 
porting violations of the law that are even now so 
flagrant in dry states that it keeps one-half the 
people watching the other half as criminals? Or, 
having put John Barleycorn into a comatose condi- 
tion, as they may think, will the dry agitators turn 
their attention to battling against the Demon To- 
bacco in all his more or less alluring forms?— 


' Mansfield (O.) News. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 
_OF PROHIBITION 


**We know of no ground es thas condemning the honest transactions 
. which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 
| Unanimons decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 














Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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| PROHIBITION AND WAR SERVICE 


HERE has been so much written and spoken in regard to prohibition 
and its effect on the war service that a concise summary will help 
clear the minds of business men of many misconceptions. 

In the last analysis prohibition laws will directly affect taxation. 
They will shift the burden of state taxes from luxuries to necessities, 
and will impose increased taxes on corporations, co-partnerships and 
individuals engaged in all lines of legitimate commercial activity. 

From a purely economic standpoint the enforcement of state pro- 
hibition in the great individual commonwealths such as New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and 
other manufacturing and industrial centers, will be onerous and place 
needless restrictions upon toilers. Observation of the liquor traffic 
shows that the great majority of working men who drink either beer, ale 
or other beverages, take their drinks at the noon hour, and while they 
are eating their noon-day meal. After strenuous work of the day they 
-may slake their thirst with drink, usually beer, and this comprises 
their indulgence. Inebriates are few among the working class who are 
employed and who drink only in moderation. 

Certainly it would be the course of common sense not to attempt 
the enforcement of strict prohibition in states that have been uniformly 
“wet” since their creation as colonies. 

Let the working men enjoy as great a measure of individual free- 
dom as they can during the war period when they are called upon to 
make extra physical effort to increase production. The strict enforce- 
ment of prohibition in the army and navy is a military and not social 
regulation and legislators should clearly distinguish between the two. 

Prohibition ‘during the war and prohibition as a social problem 
should be separated in the minds of our citizens. War Time Prohibi- 
tion creating ill-will and discontent among our working men cannot help 
decreasing their energy and producing power. War Time Prohibition 
which would increase the tax on manufacturing interests one-seventh 
would take a billion dollars annually away from them which would other- 
wise be used in greater production. Can we afford to pay the cost of war- 
time prohibition during our present crisis? Cannot this question wait 
the sober judgment of a nation at peace?—New York Commercial. 
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FAILURE OF PROHIBITION 





AS further evidence of the failure of prohibition to prohibit, the 
4 United States internal revenue officials report that “moonshining” 
is on the increase, not only in all the southern and western states: which 
_ have enacted so-called bone-dry laws in the last few years, but in that 
_ good old stronghold of prohibition Kansas, which has been theoretically 
dry for more than a generation. The prohibition laws have, in fact, 
_ been a great boon to the moonshiners, enabling them to secure a price 
' for their crude product undreamed of in the days when the sale of 
rd liquor was licensed and regulated. The great demand, the enormous 
_ profts and the comparatively slight risk have been a great stimulus to 
' moonshining, and the state authorities and the internal revenue officers 
mye not succeeded in holding it in check. It was easy to abolish the 
_ saloon, but to suppress the moonshiner and the bootlegger is another 
| proposition —S pringfield (Mass.) Republican. ' 
a Set 
4 ie is of great importance to a republic not only to guard society 
_ 4 against the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part of 
| Society against the oppression of the other. Justice is the end of gov- 
“ernment ; it is the end of civil society.” —James Madison. 
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UNTRUE TO “OLD GLORY” 


bes prohibitionists who are loudly clamoring for total prohibition 
in these war times when the United States government needs every 
dollar in revenue that it can get, are becoming more dangerous to the 
government than even the loudest pro-Germans, who may be obstruct- 
ing the work of the government. 

The fanatics who would make the country dry, and take from the 
United States millions of dollars in revenue received in the form of 
taxes on beer and other liquors, care not whether they might cause the 
ruination or downfall ofthe country, as long as they gain the success 
of their fanatical hobby, and in the event of that point, they would then 
probably turn their eyes hypocritically heavenward and loudly say 
Amen, the country is saved, and then some of them would sneak quietly 
down the cellar and hit a big drink from a bottle quietly smuggled into 
the houses beforehand. 

At the beginning no one paid serious attention to the prohibitionists’ 
clamor, but now that the majority have been busy helping the United 
States win the war, the prohibition people with gumshoes have been 
not helping the country, but quietly pushing their hobby until it looms 
dangerously in the horizon. What do they care that it might injure the 
best interests. of the country at this time, just so long as they gain their 
point. They have contributed thousands of dollars to help make the 
country dry, but as a rule most of them have contributed very little to- 
wards loaning their cou.try money by purchasing Liberty Bonds or War 
Saving Stamps. Asa good American citizen in these war times, many 
of the prohibitionists are rank failures. 


$44 
SAD LAPSE OF MR. BRYAN 


R. BRYAN’S modesty will be pained when he reads in the July 
number of his Commoner the statement of The Devil’s Lake 
Journal that 


he is leading the greatest of all fights for the home—for hu- 
manity itself—the crusade against liquor, and to him, more 
than any other man, is due the forces which are marching 
through every state in the Union to wipe the curse from the 
map of the United States. 


If grammar totters a little in this paean, the heartiness of the 
sentiment is beyond criticism; and no prohibitionist, with the regrettable 
exception of the Superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon League, 
would tear out a single one of the dry laurels that rustle about Mr. 
Bryan’s brow. Mr. Bryan is an old soldier of prohibition, and deserves 
well of all its friends. But what must be their amazement and horror, 
what the consternation of all the good, to find on the front page of this 
same number of The Commoner this toast, reeking with the fermented 
and distilled wickedness of immemorial centuries: “Here’s to Senator 
Ford!” 

How can the champion of prohibition indulge in the profane and 
pagan custom of drinking healths? How can he follow the habit and 
the form of revelers and wassailers? In whatever liquid, water or 
grape juice or gasoline, Mr. Bryan intends to pledge the Wolverine 
statesman, his use of this vinous and alcoholic formula smacks of the 
curse that is to be wiped out. It shows that, even after so many years, 
he is not absolutely dry, that license is still permitted in his language. 
“Here’s to Senator Ford!” The Imp of the Rum Bottle has got into 
Mr. Bryan’s inkstand—New York Times. 
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THE SOUTH’S DILEMMA. 


HE Southern states, in the matter of affirming the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution, find themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. Some of them have already adopted, and 
others are making ready to adopt, this new phase of Federal cen- 
tralization and the surrender of State’s Rights. The wave of fanat- 
icism on the subject of drink which has inundated practically the 
entire South seems to have swept from the minds of the voters the 
great cardinal principle of the Democratic party which has prevailed 
in the South since the nation’s foundation, and which as a matter of 
fact was so dominant that it was the prime cause of the terrible war 
between the states. But now comes a new proposition, with a situa- 
tion to the people of the South so much more terrible than prohi- 
bition that it is veritably the “deep sea.” If the prohibition amend- 
ment can be passed by three-fourths of the states, little doubt but 
that the Women’s Suffrage Amendment will take a like course. But 
this would result in the South in an intolerable condition. The white 
women of the South, with their culture, their traditions, and their 
convictions of the true woman’s—the lady’s—position, will never 
take to the polls.. On the other hand, the colored women of the 
South—and there are more than a million of them that would become 
eligible voters under the amendment—would eagerly seize the op- 
portunity of voting, attending political meetings and allying them- 
selves with party organizations—Town Topics. 
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Poor Congress Deafened 


By JOHN McE. BOWMAN, New York City, Owner ee 


To the Editor of the New York Evening Telegram: 
MONG the grave misfortunes that befall. a 
country engaged in waris that it gets used 
in incredibly short time to the passage of 
arbitrary laws. It quickly perceives that 
for the period of the war it must practically put 
itself for all purposes under the command of its 
executive. The prohibitionists have employed this 
condition in the United States to do-a thing which, 
if it succeeds, is going to give to this country incal- 
culable trouble, and they have done it in a way that 
tends to distract public attention® from the one sub- 
ject on which attention should be concentrated—the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Congress has already dealt with ‘the manufacture 
of intoxicating beverages as a war measure by giv- 
ing to the President, along with his other immense 
war powers, authority to stop it in whole or in part, 
and he has acted as far as his advisers, among them 
Secretary McAdoo and Mr. Hoover, think he ought 
to go. So there is no justification for the prohibi- 
tionists to make the war the hobby-horse of their 
notion, whether it is good or bad, whether it is mere 
hysteria or the height of wisdom. We have giver 
to the President all the war power he wants in re- 
spect of liquors and more than, after full consulta- 
tion and advice, he chooses to exercise. 

Like all the other laws that Congress has adopted, 
and with what may be justly said to he universal 
approval, in temporary restraint of our liberties’ we 
have limited this authority to the period of the war- 
Why then, when we need—and how mightily we 
need it—to be thinking only of the war in all its 
infinite aspects, should the prohibitionists be per- 
mitted to take our minds from that supreme subject 
to consider the numerous questions, social, economic 
and political, that are involved in whether or not 
we wish or can afford to adopt, not war legislation, 
but ever enduring legislation, constitutional legisla- 
tion, legislation which is not the assertion of a 
human right, but a prohibition of it? 

There are forty-eight states in this Union. The 
membership of their legislatures varies, but, as I am 
informed, will not average one hundred and fifty 
persons. - So this great question is to be decided, 
unless the legislatures refuse to decide it and send 
it to the people, by a majority vote of certainly 


fewer than seventy-five hundred individuals. As, 


few as or fewer than four thousand persons are 
now empowered to take away from 100,000,000 per- 
sons and from the accretion to them from all 
sources forever hereafter this certain personal right. 


The People? Pooh! 


What is involved, and have we, the people, or 
they, our representatives, opportunity at this time to 
consider it? Say that the right to drink may be 
gravely abused. Say that individual abuses of it 
result in individual instances of crime, disorder and 
hardship to innocent persons, wives and children. 
Still there are millions of people who drink and who 
do not drink too much and who do not create dis- 
order or commit crime, or, by drinking, deprive their 
families of support, and there are thousands o 
others who, if they do drink to excess, and even if 
they spend too much of their earnings in liquor, have 
no inclination toward crime or disorder. 

And there is the economic question to consider of 
the three hundred and more millions of dollars that 
our governmental organizations annually receive in 
normal times from the persons who choose to drink 
and of the thousand millions of capital and the hun- 
dreds of thousand of.employes who are concerned in 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks, strong or mild, 
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and of the farmers’ interests, their growth of barley, 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, molasses and fruits. And 
there is the question whether this whole matter is 
not purely a state issue and whether it is wise to put 
into our federal Constitution any prohibition of a 
natural human right and what, if we once start that 
kind of constitutional legislation, it may lead to in 
the similar proposal of other restraints. ; 


Must we stop now, at the crisis of this war, to. 


examine into all these questions in order that we 
may render an intelligent judgment .upon the ques- 
tion that the prohibitionists have induced Congress 
to present to us? Should our legislatures, over- 
whelmed with business necessary to the war, be dis- 
tracted from that business to this? Should they be 
permitted to settle it for us anyway, at this or at any 
time? Is it not a question for the people and all 
of them? 
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Not a Scene in Kansas. 








—Photo from Feature Photo Service, New York City. 


Every drop of the wine contained in these 
barrels will be drunk by the French soldiers, 
to whom it is being shipped. 
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Ought not every candidate for legislative office in 
every state to whom the question is put this fall: 
“How will you vote on the federal amendment for 
prohibition?”—ought not every one of them to have 
the moral courage to answer, “I shall vote to submit 


this question to the people to be passed upon by 


them when the war is over and when they can have 
a fair chance to look into it and render their verdict 
with full information and after that consideration 
which is not war induced, not hasty, but deliberate 
and the expression of their sober judgment.” 


New York. Joun McE. BowMan. 


Under the heading, “Tail Wag the Dog,” the New 
York Evening Telegram makes this editorial com- 
ment: 


“We are not disposed to look upon a communica- 
tion from John McE. Bowman, printed in part in 
another column, as entirely prejudiced. 

“The ground traversed is too broad and the points 
made are too evident to permit any one—Mr. Stig- 
gins, or a horrible example, it matters not whom or 
which—to point the finger of hypocritical scorn and 
say: ‘Oh, Mr. Bowman runs a string of rich and well 
sustained hotels.’ ’ 


“We have never.seen Mr. Bowman to our knowl- 
edge, do not know the relation of profit of the cafes 


or bars attached to the hotels of Mr. Bowman or 


any other caravanseries, but do know that the hotel 
of today, originally the oasis in the desert, then the 





‘The soldiers of our allies may need cheer. 


By Loud Noise of Yelping 


f The Biltmore and other Eastern Hotels 


tent of the Arab or other wanderer, and within our 
memories the inn, was legally ‘a place of entertain- 
ment for man or beast.’ +. * oe 
“We do know that interference with 
liberty is not popular in this country. ’ a 
onthe do agree with Mr. Bowman in his view that 
under state action 4,000 persons would practically 
decide what 100,000,000 ‘fiust do”: . oa 


i. 
personal 


“Mr. Bowman does not touch overmuch on the 
economic angle and is silent as to the evils of pro-— 
hibition so sadly evident in other states, notably — 
Maine and Kansas. oe Pea 

“Bone dry legislation is a fraud, a delusion and | 
snare, inducing graft, bribery, the blind pig, the boot-- 
legger, ‘rotgut,’ the drug habit, disease, misery and 
death. tie 

“Another thing neither Mr. Bowman nor any 
others concerned have touched upon, and that is the 
necessity for wholesome liquor.” aie Ea 

“This is to be regretted, but does, not affect the 
general soundness of the proposition in Mr. Bow 
man’s letter.” E 


\* 


Alcohol nid Liberty . 


To the Editor: More than a million American 
soldiers are in France, fighting the battle of mankind 
for liberty and democra¢y. When they return vic- — 
torious they will find, if the prohibition amendment | 
to the agricultural bill becomes a law, that Poke 

A grape grower who squeezes the juice out of his 
grapes and leaves it untouched for a few days, will 
be liable toa $1,000 fine, or one year’s imprisonment. _ 

An apple grower who squeezes the juice out of © 


‘his apples, and allows the cider to become hard, will 4 


be liable to the same punishment. Vp 
A woman who makes wine out of currants grown 
in her garden can be sent to jail. “4 M4 
This is in the name of Liberty, Democracy and 
Personal Rights !—Whidden Graham, in The Survey, — 


New York City. ! Fi 


The Fanatic’s Prayer 
i [New York World.] 


O Lord of Hosts, 1, who am far away - 
From battle-field and bloody fray, 
To Thee for our soldier boys I'd pray. 


For them my voice to Thee I loudly raise 
To ask that they be careful in their ways 
And bask on battle-line in virtue’s rays. 


May they not gaze on Paree’s maidens shy, 

Be led astray by look of female eye, 

Nor for the ladies’ company to sigh. 

I know that all of them must fight or sink; ae 
But, gracious God, it grieves me much to think 
That some of them may partake of strong drink. 


(The poilu and the Tommy dear), . 
But our boys must eschew wine or beer. 


Tis true they stand in trenches cold and wet— xi 
O Lord, I know it well—and yet, \ <0 : 
No soldier boy should smoke a cigarette. 


From these things shield them, Lord, and they'll be 

model ; mao 
And thus I pray, as through this vale I toddle,— ree 
Please send each home a full-fledged mollycoddle. 


Oscar WEGELIN. — 
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and sober consideration. 


af present keep alcohol 


cess is injurious to health and success in life. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


For Evils Resulting From Improper Use of Liquor 


AM not in any propaganda as regards prohi- 
bition, but I have been dealing practically with 
alcoholics and nervous disorders for many years. 
At Bellevue Hospital we received from 3,000 to 
6,000 cases yearly. One cannot but reach con- 
clusions after long intensive experience. It seems 
to me that my views-are right or at least nearer 
right than are those of people who have had only 
the sentiment or academic standpoint. 
At any rate, I send you the following not as a 
letter to form part of a debate but as data and con; 
clusions which are the result of a long experience 
And I write not only as a 
medical specialist but as a student of public health. 


Strong For Control 


I very strongly believe in the strictest possible 
control and regulation of the alcoholic traffic. Per- 
sonally, it would give me the greatest possible satis- 
faction and relief if alcohol could be entirely 
eliminated except for medicinal and commercial pur- 
poses, but I do not believe in the method of pro- 
hibition. I think it unwise and unnecessary and 
part of a wrong public policy as regards racial 
health. I think it unwise, because I believe that a 
really intelligent, educated nation should protect 
itself against moral dangers by its own intelligence 
and training, and not coddle itself by erecting legal 
defenses against every temptation or opportunity for 

self-indulgence. -1 believe it is unnecessary, be- 
cause it has already been shown by the experiences 
of other nations that the alcohol question can be 
adequately controlled by governmental regulations 
and that this can be done without enforcing drastic 
measures, which often lead to other substituted evils. 
I believe the measure unwise, also, because it is a 
‘bad policy to try to control morals by despotic sump- 
tuary laws. Education is always better than legis- 
lation as a measure of fundamental reform. It is 
only feeble-minded, undeveloped and uneducated 
races that need this absolute prohibition. We must 
from the Indians, the 
negroes, children and the mentally defective and 
unstable. 

The question of the use or disuse of alcohol in 
any form or amount cannot be answered simply by 
laboratory experiments which show what alcohol 
does under certain conditions to animals and healthy 
men or by public statistics as to efficiency and non- 
efficiency, because the utility or harm of a thing is 
not always measured in terms of economic efficiency. 
In these days every man knows that alcoholic ex- 
If in 
spite of this he continues to drink, it means that he 


has a defectiveness of character and a mental weak- 


ness which existed at the first and was not produced 
by alcohol. 
In healthy people alcohol builds up—it does not 


' weaken inhibition. In many cases alcohol is only the 


expression of a widely-spread mental malady known 
as maniac-depressive psychosis. The effects oi 
alcohol upon this serious and widespread malady is 


to help to shorten the life of the individual, lessen 


ca 


his power of procreation and thereby. eliminate the 


_ psychosis. 


Alcohol causes about 7 per cent of the pure in- 


 ganities and constitutional inferiority causes about 75 


K per cent of alcoholism, so that in absolutely wiping 





; terial hardening, etc. 


out alcohol we do not clean up the race or solve the 


race problem. People who cannot drink alcohol in 


any amount without discomfort are generally per- 
~ sons with some metabolic peculiarity, with tendencies 


to acidoses, disorders of the vegetative system, ar- 
These people, recognizing 


By DR. CHARLES L. DANA, in the New York Tribune 


their limitations, do not drink and thus show that 
they haye mental stability, because if they did drink 
they would become ill and shorter-lived. The people 
who have this peculiarity, but are mentally not well 
balanced, yield to a temptation and become short- 
lived drunkards and the race is by so much the better. 

One class of persons who make up alcoholics is of 
the same type as that which makes up delinquents 
and criminals. These people are not feeble-minded; 
they often have more than the average of sensory 
defects, but their real trouble is a lack of balance 
and character, defects of morals, feeble inhibition 
and strongly egotistic feelings. While generous of 
personal gifts and often popular, any course of life 
involving self-restraint, discomfort and real sacrifice 
for others makes no appeal. This class of the un- 
stable and delinquent exists and makes trouble with 
or without alcohol. Keeping alcohol from them does 
not cure them.of their instability; they live longer 
and breed the more. 


Would Regulate Use by the Young. 


I would regulate especially the use of alcohol by 
those who are under the age of twenty-five or thirty. 
{ have shown that practically all alcoholism developes 
before the latter age. I would urge a violent in- 
tensive education favoring temperance in all things, 
and especially in alcohol. 

There should be a definite effort to inculcate in 
young and old the-view that drunkenness is a shame- 
ful and éven criminal thing—and not a joke, as it is 
often considered in college and society and on the 
stage. 

Teach women to hate drunkards and drunkenness. 
Many women now love a drunkard—for a time. 


The evils of alcohol can be controlled rather easily, 
I believe, by such measures. Already in Massa- 
chusetts, I am told, the state inebriate colony is 
empty for want of patients. And this is made still 
more evident by the work of other countries. 

In England 8&4 per cent of the population are under 
control board regulations, under which only a limited 
amount of spirits is allowed to be sold and the most 
liquor strength is not much over 2 per cent alcohol. 

Lord D’Abernon, chairman of the Liquor Control 
Board, said recently: 

“We can claim in this country to have made more 
rapid progress toward the solution of the drink 
problem than any country in the world. We can 
claim further to be on a more durable basis, because 
the restrictions imposed have not created any tend- 
ency among the public to resort to drugs or worse 
alternatives.” 

He adds: 

“Personally, I see no call for—and no justification 
of—any more severe measures than those in force. 
Indeed, I am convinced that greater severity in the 
past would have meant less progress and less effici- 
ency. Had we gone further, we should have 
achieved less. 

“In itself there is nothing admirable in severity. 
Merit does not reside in restricting refreshment or 
recreation, but in preventing excess. It is by its 
result that any system must be judged; and the re- 
sults in our own case I have already indicated. 

“The change in the condition of things produced 
by these efforts of the control board show that the 
drink problem as regards national efficiency has been 
solved.” 
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Yank Soldiers Drink in French Cafes 


of the staff of THE OTHER Sinz, is doing his 

bit in France with the 330th Infantry. 

Elmer writes back that there “Ain’t no such animal” 

as prohibition in the armies of the Allies, although 
strict regulation is in force. He says: 


“Here is something you can tell your Prohi- 
bition friends for me, as I can’t be there to tell 
them myself. The army that is fighting in 
Europe is not a dry one as they represent. Amer- 
ican soldiers have the same privileges in the 
cafes as civilians. There are no restrictions upon 
their drinking, except that they shall not drink to 
excess. Those at the head of the Expeditionary 
Forces have adopted the sane policy of Pro- 
Temperance and Anti-Prohibition. 

“Wine here is cheaper than beer in America. 
A quart of ordinary red wine costs only 1% franc 
(27 cents) while Bordeau can be had for 54 
cents and Champagne for less than $1.50. I 
have tried them all and found them all good.” 


Now here is another letter from another “wet” 
who is “Over There,” fighting, while the average 
“dry” is “over here,’ endeavoring to throw a monkey 
wrench in Uncle Sam’s machinery of war. The 
note is from “Jake” Holmes, an employe of Pattison 
Brothers, Covington, Ky., distillers. The letter 
comes from England, where “Jake” is an aviator. It 
states : 

“HeELto Everyone: 

“We arrived over here in first-class condition. 
Have been in two different camps. Like England 
all right, but it has nothing on the grand U. S. 
Was in London for several hours about a week ago 
and I must say it is a swell burg. Would like to 


Cc ORPORAL J. ELMER PFRIEM, a member 


tell you all about my trip across the big Drink but 
the censor is on the job over here and will not permit 
me to go into details. 

“Failed to see any subs and I was not a bit dis- 
appointed. Everything is sky high, oranges as hig 
as peas cost 3% penny or 7 cents in American dough. 
A sack of Bull Durham costs 44 indians, a hair cut 
costs but three pennies (6 cents American money) 
so I have my locks trimmed once a week. If you 
get a shave, you have to lather up your own face 
and also wash it when the barber finishes shaving 
you. Glass of beer costs 4 pennies (8 cents) and I 
can buy it right here in camp, and I manage to put 
away my share daily. It has a little more kick in 
it than Jno. Hauck’s Cincinnati beer, so I only have 
to drink half the amount that I used to in order to 
improve my digestion. 

“Wednesday was pay day and I received 15 
pounds ($71.47). Uncle Sam was holding a little 
dough back on me, but he and I are square until 
August 3d. 

“Things were very,lively in camp the 4th. Plenty 
of girls on hand but they are not in it with the 
Kentucky Janes, especially with Pattison Bros.’s 
fair ones. 

“Daylight nearly all the time. Sun goes down at 
9 o'clock. At 11 it is dark and at 2 A. M. it is day- 
light again. ; 

“Plenty of work and I sure am doing my share. 
Ball the jack from eight until eight. 

“Hope that all are well and that business is boom- 
ing. JAKE,” 
J. W. Holmes, ‘O. M. (A) 2 C 


Air Station Killingholme 
c/o: Postmaster N. Y. 
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Even Eclipsing Kaiser, the “Dry” Says: 


HE following editorial, written by William 

Foust Wiley, Editor of the Cincinnatt 

Enquirer, widely known as a magazine 

writer on religious and general topics, 
is well worth reading. In “Sin in the Making,” he 
observes: 

“Speculation as to why certain religious sects are 
beginning to withdraw their toleration from the per- 
sonal consumption of alcoholic beverages and to 
treat the habit as sinful in itself is not pressed far 
before obtaining precedent. There has ever been 
an ambition on the part of religious leaders to ex- 
ercise civil dominion, the records of the beginnings 
of history being immutable proof of this statement 
of fact. John Knox, the great Scottish reformer, itt 
laying the foundation for churchly control, said ‘no 
man may be permitted to live as best pleaseth him 
within the church of God’ Private and public con- 
duct was to be rigidly regulated by the kirk. This, 
too, was Calvin’s doctrine at Geneva, where that 
Frenchman was both priest and magistrate. This 
tendency to restriction of the free play of the indi- 
vidual is found in other directions, journeying side 
by side with the undiminishing desire to rule. 

“In the effort to establish the drinking of wine as 
a sin it has been pointed out by a writer in the 
North American Review that Christ’s example is to 
be ignored. The astonishing reason advanced is 
that His limitations of human knowledge were such 
that He could not know, as the prohibitionists of 
today know, the utter and absolute harmfulness of 
all beverages containing alcohol. Therefore they 
follow Him in the spirit rather than the letter, ac- 
cepting fully that He came on earth to oppose all 
evil. The ways of theological interpretation are past 
understanding, but if this theory can be maintained 
it will be easy hereafter to restore capital punish- 
ment for adultery. If the Savior’s human endow- 
ments were limited, He may not have comprehended 








completely the folly of freeing the sinful woman 
taken in her wickedness, nor understood the bad 
example of receiving the Magdalene: as a follower. 

“This process of increasing the already astonish- 
ingly large catalogue of sins and of using the addi- 
tion to obtain civil power will be watched with inter- 
est by those whose researches give them reason to 
think it will result in failure.” 


Another Good One 


Another editorial from this gifted pen, entitled 
“There’s Naught That is New,” declares: 

“Though they may not be aware of it, those who 
today teach that wine is an inherent evil are the 
heirs of the ages. Centuries, many centuries ago, 
religious sects arose which taught the same tense 
doctrine of enforced prohibition. The Scriptures 
tell us of the Rechabites who abstained totally from 
the juice of the grape, while from Roman annals we 
learn of the tribe of Belgae, strong and courageous 
warriors, who drank neither beer nor mead. 

“In the early period of the Christian Church the 
Manicheans and the Encratites, after the fashion of 
several of the sects of today, preached heretically, 
as the church’s leaders thought, that the drinking 
of wine was sinful in itself. To the protests of the 
fourth century prohibitionists the great theologian, 
St. John Chrysostom—Golden Mouth—addressed 
this rebuke: 

“J hear many cry when these deplorable excesses 
happen: “Would there were no wine!” Folly and 
madness. When other men sin you find fault with 
the gifts of God. What an insanity is this! Is it 
the wine that causes this abuse? No, it is not the 
wine, but the intemperance of those who take an 
evil delight in it. Cry rather: “Would to God there 
were no drunkenness, no luxury.” But if you shout, 
“Would there were no wine,” you should add, 
“Would there were no iron,” because of the mur- 








WHEN “SAMMY” MEETS “TOMMY” 
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There is no fake about this picture of a quiet game of cards within the Allies’ lines, and a quiet 


drink into the bargain, This is an OFFICIAL photo, 


No prohibition “Over There.” 


“Me and Myself.” — ’ 


derers; “Would there were no night,” because of 
the thieves; “Would there were no light,” because 
of the informers; “Would there were no women,” 
because of the adulteries. In this way you might 
destroy everything,’ 

“Summarizing, the theologian denounced this rea=~ 
soning as satanical, a description that is antithetical 
to the numerous and noisy propagandas of the. 
ardent regulators of personal conduct. His discourse 
carries interest because it apprises the public that — 
thousands of: years ago the arguments on this sub- — 
ject were precisely what we find them today. © 
Luther’s reputed remarks concerning the foolishness’ 
of those who enjoyed not wine, women and song — 
indicated that he possessed the same doubts as “ 
Chrysostom concerning the remedies for alleged, but 
not demonstrated, evils.” 





A TREAT WITHHELD 


The following letter was received by the North © 
American Review: ; 

Srr—In the name of national unity, in this critical 
time, may I not appeal to you to discontinue the — 
publication of articles calculated to undermine public 
faith in the Prohibition Amendment? Several of 
your recent issues have carried such articles, the ~ 
effect of which cannot but be deplorable. _ 

The amendment is now virtually the law of the 
land, as the principle of prohibition was-finally and 
definitely passed upon by Congress in the act of sub- 
mitting the amendment to the legislatures. It is un- 
thinkable that it will now be rejected, the plain intent 
of the Constitution being that the legislatures in a 
case like this shall have mere suspensory POWET, 
determining the time of enactment, but having no 
right to reject outright. 

Whatever your private opinion, you must admit 
that there are valuable and powerful arguments on — 
the prohibition side, and a sense of fairness should 
lead you to want to present them to your readers. 
Articles, written by able pens and illustrated by able 
pencils, have been prepared under the direction of ,— 
the Anti-Saloon League and can be had, all ready © 
for printing, by applying to your state superintendent 
—in your case Mr. William H. Anderson, Apply 7} 
for one or more of these articles and print them, || 
without charge or obligation to you. You will be 
furnishing a treat to your readers and performing a — 
Yours for victory, ; 

EvucENE DALE. 


public service. 
New York City. 


Our correspondent’s invitation to us to “furnish 
a treat” to our readers by obtaining our opinion con-— 
cerning prohibition, “all ready for printing,” from 
that bubbling fountain of moral, political, and | 
scientific wisdom, the Anti-Saloon League, is tempt- — 
ing; but alas, we have a perverted and irresistible 
inclination toward doing our own thinking on this ~ 
subject, inferior and imperfect though it may be. | 

By the way, we wonder where our correspondent 
derived his interesting information that the state 
legislatures have “no right to reject outright” the 
Constitutional amendment submitted to them by Con-— 
gress? This is, indeed, a new and refreshing view 
of the limitations of States’ Rights (Editor, North 
American Review.) 





We'll Say They Will! 
The residents of Rheims who have sent 50,000 
bottles of champagne to the men who are defending 


that town will hear something very painful from the | 
Anti-Saloon League one of these days—N. Y. World. 
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~ Wet” Forces Always 


HE following is from The American Army Gazette, published in 
Washington, D. C.: 
“No military reason exists for the dry law and the stringent 
prohibition regulations which have been clamped upon the Army. 
These measures, like a great many other uncalled for provisions of laws under 
which the forces in the field have been created. did not originate in the Army, 
and have not been recommended by the General Staff. -It is true that the pro- 
hibition laws and regulations of the War Department are being enforced to 
the letter by the commanding officers of the Army. No district in Kansas or 
any other prohibition 
State is quite as dry 
as the cantonments and 
“military reservations. 

“Under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary 
of War the dry lid is 
being clamped down 
and sealed in the Army 
and extended into the 
dry zones as required 
by the War Depart- 
ment’s policy. It has 
been carried so far in 
the Panama Canal 
Zone that the military 
authorities have inter- 
vened in conducting the 
elections of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. The 
cities of Colon and 
Panama, on account of 
their saloons, are being 
dealt with more sternly 
than Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, and* other wet 
cities in the vicinity of 
military reservations. 
It is not within the 
authority of the Army 
to question the wisdom 
of any policy of the 
Government or the or- 
ders of the Secretary 
of War. Especially the 
Regular Army officers can see only one path in the performance of their duties, 
and that is the one which is prescribed by law and the orders of their com- 
manding chief. 

“But at the same time the Army fully realizes that the dry features of our 
military policy will nct win the war, as its advocates insist. If the Army had 
been consulted it would probably have restored the old, well-regulated canteen. 
The Regular Army handled the temperance question better with the canteen 


not be allowed to drink it. 
of fifty miles over and back of the enemy’s lines. 


‘on The World’s Great 


Aces High and a Square Deal. 





An aviator must have the clearest kind of a head. Therefore, if wine were harmful the aviators would 
But here is a famous British flying squadron at lunch in Italy, after a flight 
They are drinking wine. 









system and the Regular officers fully realize that the Army would be better 
Satisfied with a well-regulated sale of light wines and beer than under the 
present prohibitory laws and regulations. This feature of the military policy 
of the country is only adding to the great burden of producing an efficient 
fighting force. 

The theory that only a dry Army can be efficient is not new. Mohammed 
reached this conclusion centuries ago. He thought that if he could keep alco- 
holic liquors away from the people he could produce an army which would 
conquer Europe. He drove his people to the use of dope and habit-forming 
drugs and.was driven 
out of Europe by alco- 
hol drinkers, But it 
is not necessary to go 
into ancient history to 
prove that military ef- 
ficiency does not rest 


upon total abstinence. 
Fresh in the mind of 
the close students of 


the war is the prohib- 
itory ukase of the for- 
mer iCzar of 
It was 


Russia. 
asserted by 
those who are trying 
to win the 


war with 


prohibition that when 


the Czar banished 
vodka and. all other 
alcoholic liquors from 
the Russian Army it 
was on its way to 
Berlin. Reams were 


written in the popular 
magazines to prove that 
vodka that 
stood between.the Rus- 
sian Army and victory 


was all 


on the eastern front. 


It is true that a good 
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share of the Russian 
Army did reach Berlin, 
but as prisoners of war. 

“When the histor- 
ian comes to 
review the events in Russia he will doubtlessly tell us how much this radical 
ukase of the Czar contributed to the general demoralization of the Russian 
forces. He will also relate how the German intriguers used it to incite the 
Russian people to revolution. How effectively the German intriguers cited the 
fact that the German Army and the German people were not deprived of their 
beer on account of the war, of course, is a matter of speculation. In fact, only 
recently a German military critic boasted of the fact that ‘four-fifths of the 


calmly 
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beer and cigars’ produced by the Central Empire 
is being sent to the German troops. It was too 
great a shock to the war-weary Russian Army to 
deprive it entirely of stimulants. It could not stand 
such a radical change in its diet and mode of living. 
Prohibition doubtlessly did much to crush the morale 
of the Russian troops. 

“Now, no attempt is being made here to draw 2 
parallel between conditions in the Russian and Amer- 
ican Armies. The people and the Army of this 
country are prepared to submit to any change in the 
mode of living to win the war. They are willing 
to make any sacrifice in the fight for freedom, but 
prohibition should not be camouflaged as a mili- 
tary necessity. Let its advocates deal honestly with 
the country and Congress. They have no authority 
for saying that it is a military measure. 

“Prohibition has not the endorsement of the offi- 
cers who will lead our forces on the firing line. 
There is only one other dry army among the bellig- 
erents, and that is the Turkish force. No one for 
a moment thinks that the German General Staff 
would hesitate to issue a prohibition edict if after 
mature consideration it: should decide that such 2 
measure would increase the efficiency of the German 
Army one-hundredth of one per cent. There is no 
sentiment in the policy of the German authorities. 
It gives no consideration to the desire of the Ger- 
man people that interferes with the efficiency of 
the Army. This country should adopt a similar 
policy in dealing with its fighting force. Congress 
should consult the authorities on military affairs in 
legislating for the Army rather than the advocates 
of some social reform. 

“Let such questions as prohibition be thrust aside 


THE OTHER SIDE 
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HE following, taken from the Washington 
Post, was written by an ex-attache: 

: “There is no doubt that the ukase of the 
late Emperor Nicholas II, converting Russia from 
the hardest drinking people in the world into a 
bone-dry nation, contributed largely to the bringing 
about of the revolution that robbed him of his 
throne and converted his empire into a land of 
hideous anarchy and sanguinary chaos, culminating 
in his own cold-blooded murder. Sudden prohibi- 
tion caused the Russians to go off their base. They 
lost their mental balance. The change was of too 
startling and sudden a character. Drink mellows 
the Moujik and develops his natural kindliness and 
good-nature. Enforced sobriety converts him into 
a very quarrelsome proposition and brings to the 
surface the latent Tartarism in his blood. 

“Drink was always productive of aggressiveness. 
The most aggressive nation of the Orient is the 
great and admirable empire of Japan, which until 
a short time ago enjoyed the distinction of being 
the one spirit-drinking country of Asia. It has also 
been for centuries the most warlike and is now 





JOR GIVES NATIONS MORE “PEP” 


the most go-ahead and enlightened nation of the 
East. It, however, no longer enjoys “the monopoly 
in the matter of drink. Since the Chinese were 
compelled by well-meaning foreign philanthropists 
to abandon the use of opium, they have taken to 
the consumption of spirits, and since the taste there- 
of and its effects are relatively new. to them, alco- 
holism has become rampant in what was formerly 
known as the middle kingdom. 

“The Chinese number 400,000,000 or more. We 
were not satisfied to permit them to remain dormant 
through the use of opium. We had to deprive them 
of what was wont to soothe the bellicose instincts 
which caused them to be regarded»as a warlike, 
conquering race in olden times. Now we have re- 
awakened these instincts. We have revived their 
ancient spirit of aggression. Fortunately, and largely 
through the good offices of our Japanese friends 
and loyal allies, they are fighting on our side. But 
it. cannot be denied that through our stoppage of 
opium in China and through our substitution of 
spirits in its stead, we have awakened the huge 
dragon of Asia from its sleep of a thousand years.” 











during the,war. Congress should not unnecessarily 
disturb social conditions, but deal) with all legisla- 
tion as military problems. Let social reformers, 
like. politicians, step aside at this critical moment in 
the country’s history and place the military authori- 
ties in control of the Army. The winning of the 





war is the greatest military problem that the country 
has ever been called upon to solve. In working it 
out the military authorities should be at least con- 
sulted and every reformer should not be permitted 
to play the role of a hypocrite. by proposing prohi- 
bition as a war measure or a military necessity.” 











In “No Man’s Land” There is No Drought. 























The upper photo shows 
one of the wine barrels at 
the “Front,” from which the 
dashing Poilus quench their 
thirst. Below are British offi- 
cers at their mess in reserve, 


also drinking wine. Notice 





the gas masks? 





Brave “Frenchie” Loves His Wine. 


Photo 
from Underwood 
and Underwood. 


Good liquor has increased 
the efficiency of all the Al- 
lies. Witness in the picture 
below American troopers in 
the Aisne district, obtaining _ 
wine from a typical traveling 
saloon used by the armies of 


democracy. 
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ss HOULD the American soldiers be allowed 
to cast a ballot on the national prohibi- 
tion question, I venture to say that the 
United States would be voted wet.” 

Walter D. Carr, a Yank, now lying wounded 
in France, in “Base Hospital No. 15,” made the 
foregoing statement in a letter to an Ohio friend. 
Similar testimony is given by other boys “Over 
There,’ where American soldiers enjoy ‘the same 
right as civilians and may drink ‘liquor or leave it 
alone as they desire. 

_ Corporal John Elmer Pfriem, of the 330th In- 
fantry, writes home as follows: 

“Here is something you can tell, your Prohibi- 
tion friends for me, as I can’t be there to tell them 
myself. The army that is fighting in Europe is 
not a dry one as they represent. American soldiers 
have the same privileges in the cafes as civilians. 
There are no restrictions upon their drinking, ex- 
cept that they shall not drink to excess. Those at 
the head of the Expeditionary Forces have adopted 
the sane policy of Pro-Temperance and Anti-Pro- 
hibition.” 

Sergeant Arthur Guy Empey, an American, 
author of “Over the Top,” first and most famous 
of war books, who served twenty-two months with 
the British Royal Fusilleers in the French trenches, 
has the following to say: 

“Prohibition may be all right in peace times, but 
if you are ordered to capture a German trench when 
you know the vast majority of those who charge 
will never return, the portion of rum the sergeant 
serves you before you go ‘over the top’ is the most 
welcome offering you ever received. 

“You may think that it is highly immoral to give 
men intoxicants who are going into battle and 
likely to be-in another world before time for the 
next drink. I never thought so, over there. 1 
remember thinking of one man in America—no: need 
to name him—whom I would like to see among us 
in that last hour before going over the top, with 
a bucket of grape juice on one side of him and a 
pannikin of rum on the other—and see which he 
takes.” 


Private Peat Also ‘Wet.’ 


Harold A. Peat, a Canadian, who volunteered 
and went to France early in the war, says a “tot” 
of rum is served out to each man the first thing 
every winter morning, “No one is required to drink 
it, but our commanders and army surgeons believe 
that rum is necessary to the health of the soldier. 
We gulp it down when half-frozen and nearly 
paralyzed, after standing’a night in mud and blood 
and ice often to the waistline, and it revives us as 
tea,-cocoa or coffee could never do. The arguments 
against rum make Mr. Tommy Atkins tired, and I 
might say that I have never yet seen a chaplain 
refuse his ration. If a man is found drunk while 
on active service, he is liable to court-martial and 
death. A few years’ training of this kind will 
make the biggest pre-war drunkard come back 
home a sober man.” 

From France) Major Bert L. Baldwin, of the 
United States Engineers, describes a dinner in a 
letter to fellow members of the Cincinnati Rotary 
Club, saying: 


vy Then, oh, joy! Real New England plum 


- pudding, with sauce that had ‘some kick’ in it. 


“Yes; there were nuts, candy, fruit and coffee; 
but the most important item was the ‘christening’ 
of a very large loving cup, that had been presented 


#,),to the regiment. As I said before, the cup was 
~ yery large—you understand—very large—so that it 





went around the table several times. I don’t know 


¥ 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


Continues Although Heroic Troops Openly Drink Liquor 


é 


what was in it, but whatever it was, it’ was some 
knocker. The said ‘knocker’ proved to be avery 
useful agent as far as I was concerned; a, regular 
life-saver, as that evening in. returning to. our 
‘billet, forty miles away; in an open auto, we ran 
into the worst blizzard that I was ever in—came 
near campmig under our auto for the night at one 
time. 

“At the French front their meals are much the 
same as in the French towns, except that the food 
is carefully selectéd to obtain the maximum ‘heat 
units’ and build up the muscles. Of course, there 
is a little wine thrown in, too. 

“On the British front the breakfast 
sometimes a ‘wee bit of Scotch and 
along with it.” 

Ed Romer, with Company M, 153rd Infantry, in 
France, writes home this warning: 

“T hope the drys are not giving trouble at home, 
for I sure want some good old Cincinnati beer 
when I get back. We can get wine here, but I 


is heavier; 
soda’ 


‘have had none as yet, as the pocket-book is very 


flats? 

Romer’ speaks for all American soldiers who 
drink in moderation—and the majority are not 
teetotallers. 


And J. W. Holmes, a Yankee aviator, stationed 
“somewhere in England,” says: 

“A glass of beer costs eight cents, and I can 
buy it right here in camp, and I manage to put 
away my share daily. It has a little more ‘kick’ 
in it than Cincinnati beer.” 

Corporal Edward McCabe, in a letter to his uncle, 
Charles R. Reinzen, 821 Monroe street,- Newport, 











goes: 







writes from France: “This is a great place for 
A Frenchman thinks 


Ky., 
a man who likes his hops. 
you're crazy if you drink water.” 

Lieut. Abraham Strauss, with the Medical Re- 
serve Corps of the British Expeditionary Forces in 
France, in a letter to the Cleveland Medical Journal, 
writes : 

“Whiskey and soda is the appetizer before dinner, 
which ends by the port being passed ’round the 
table clockwise, after which one is allowed to smoke. 
Any mistake in this ceremony would cause them to 
lose the war. Rum is issued to the troops at the 
front and to some units on night duty further back. 
I have not yet seen a drunken soldier. The British 
cannot understand our ‘dry’ army. Alcoholic drinks 
here are used more for the psychological effect on 
those who are accustomed to it than for any 
physiological reason, and it answers its purpose, 
keeping the hard-working, fatigued man satisfied 
and happy. General Pershing has already seen the 
need of it here, though the Prohibitionists at home 
cannot. If they were once here they might change 
their minds. (I am talking for the men, not for 
myself, because I am still on the water wagon.)” 


No Longer News 


®* It is fow 67 years since the Maine prohibition 
law was passed, but it is said that even now there 
are more arrests each year for drunkenness in the 
city of Bangor, which has about the same popula- 
tion as Mansfield, than there are in this city.— 
Mansfield (O.) News. 








Minded Crusaders — 


Heaven Bless Our Boys! 





EW things exasperate Uncle Sam’s fighting 

men more than the idea that they are in 

need of moral guardians in the shape of 

fussy old maids of both sexes, and that 
without these they would become, as the Stars and 
Stripes, the A. E. F. official papér, recently put it, 
“a degenerate horde of venereal drunkards.” The 
professional moralist and uplifter is not popular with 
Pershing’s crusaders. Plane News, the official paper 
of the American Air Service in France, expresses 
its opinion thus: 


“Thank heavens, while we’re over here fighting 
for c. o. democracy to make things safe back 
home, we won’t have to worry with morality 
squads, anti-liquor associations, revivalists and 
anti-checker alliances, who are rearin’ to restrict 
our liberties to soda pop and Sunday-school 
picnics.” 

One of our Sun with “Baltimore’s Own” 
writes that while there is no restriction on the sale 
of wines in France, drunkenness is almost non- 
existent among the Sammies. Without “moral laws” 
to keep them straight, our American boys are uni- 
versally conceded to be the soberest and cleanest 
army in Europe, arid probably the best in these 
respects that the world ever saw. ‘This is rather 
astonishing, because they are high-spirited, red- 
blooded, fun-loving youngsters, most of them; they 
are far from home, and were under rigid moral 


men 





restrictions before they left America. We might 
expect a reaction in more lax France. 

Perhaps the reason may be found in the high, 
patriotic, crusading spirit of our splendid boys, the 
kind of spirit that is manifest in the following edi- 


torial from Plane News, quoted above: 


“In this war there is more than one kind of 
slacker. A soldier, unconsciously, can be as big a 
slacker as the draft-beater back home. 


“The soldier who exposes himself to sickness or 
injury by careless neglect is falling behind the mark 
of duty to home and nation. 


“Every time a soldier stuffs his stomach with 
drink or food in time of duty, he is stealing valu- 
able hours from the success of. his nation. 


“The glutton cannot be full of vigor and energy 
that is typical and is expected of the American 
soldier 

“Some men fail in such cases to give their share 
to country, home and God, which created them. 


“They have failed to find health in simple and 
pleasant living. 
“They are slackers!” 


They feel deeply that they have a high and noble 
mission to perform. Anything that interferes with 
that mission they have no patience with. They have 
no time for over-indulgence in ‘eating or drinking 
or any other thing that renders them less fit for 
their work. Idealists and Americans—Heaven bless 
the boys!—Baltimore Sun. 







































































Says William 


ORMER 
has 


William Howard Taft 
characteristically frank and 
vigorous letter against the proposed prohi- 
bition amendment to the United States 
The letter is addressed to Allen B. 
Lincoln, formerly of New Haven, and now residing 


President 
issued a 


Constitution. 


in Hartford, and a well-known advocate of prohi- 


bition for many years. He writes as follows: 


“T am opposed to national prohibition. I am op- 
posed to it because I think it is a mixing of the 
National matter that should be 
one of I think sumptuary laws 
I think it 
will vest in the National Government, and those who 


Government in a 
Jocal settlement. 


are matters for parochial adjustment. 


administer it, so great a power as to be dangerous 
1 would be in favor of State 
prohibition if I thought prohibition prohibited, but 


in political matters. 


1 think in the long run, except in local communities 
where the majority of the citizens are in favor of 
the law, it will be violated. I am opposed to the 
presence of laws on the statute book that cannot 
be enforced and as such demoralize the enforcement 
of all laws. If I were in a local community in which 

thought prohibition could be enforced I would 
vote for it. If not I would favor a high license, 
but I am not in favor of a national amendment 
which would force 12 or 15 great States into a 
sumptuary system which the public opinion and 
the real practices of the people of these States 
would not support. I think it is most unwise to 
fasten upon the United States a prohibitory 
system under the excitement of the war, 
which I do not hesitate to say, every sen- 
sible supporter of prohibition in the end will 
regret. Let the States which wish to do so 
prohibit. They have every means now of en- 
forcing prohibition. There is a Federal law, sus- 
tained as constitutional, which forbids the importa- 
tion into them of liquor from other States and the 
whole field is open to State legislation and its en- 
forcement, I don’t drink myself at/all, and I don’t 
oppose prohibition on the ground that it limits the 
liberties of the people. I think that in the interest 
of the community and of the man who cannot resist 
the temptation to drink in excess, if he has the 
opportunity to drink at all, other citizens of the 
community may be properly asked and compelled 
to give up drinking, although that drinking may do 
them no injury. My objections to prohibition are 
as I have stated them above. 

“A national prohibition amendment to the Federal 
Constitution will be adopted against the views and 
practices of a majority of the people in*many of 
the large cities and in one-fourth or less of the 
States. The business of manufacturing alcohol, 
liquor and beer will go out of the hands of law- 
abiding members of the, community, and will be 
transferred to the quasi-criminal class. In the com- 
munities where the majority will not sympathize 
with a Federal law’s restrictions, large numbers of 
Federal officers will be needed for its enforcement. 
The central government now has very wide war 
powers.. When peace comes, these must end, if the 
republic is to be preserved. If, however, a partisan 
political head of the Internal Revenue Department, 
or of a separate department created for ‘the pur- 
pose, shall always be able through Federal detectives 
and policemen, to reach into every hamlet, and to 
every ward, and to every purlieu of a large city, 
and use the leverage of an intermittently lax and 
strict enforcement of the law against would-be 
dealers in liquor and their patrons, he will wield 
a sinister power, prospect of which should make 


anxious the friends of’ free constitutional govern- 
ment. 

“The theory that the National Government can 
enforce any law will yield to the stubborn eircum- 
stances, and a Federal law will become as much a 
of contempt and ridicule in some parts of 
the nation as laws of this kind have been in some 
States. We are acting now under the heroic im- 
pulse of a war, which stirs our feelings and makes 
us think that we can have a millennium of virtue 
and self-sacrifice for the future. This is a funda- 
mental error. 1 profoundly deprecate having our 
structure seriously amended by a 
feverish enthusiasm, which will abate to neglect and 
laxity in many States as the years goon. If, through 
the abnormal psychology of war, the thirty-six 
States ere induced to approve a national prohibi- 
tion amendment now, we can never change it, 
though a great majority of the people may come 
later to see its utter failure. Thirteen prohibition 
States can always be counted on to prevent a re- 
tracing of the foolish step. We shall thus hang a 
permanent millstone around our necks. 


subject 


constitutional 


“T have never concealed my views on this subject, 
and it is a matter in which one should speak out. 
An intensively active minority in favor of adopting 
an unwise policy, may win through the failure of 
the members of the majority, though opposed to 
the policy, publicly to declare themselves and to 
take the trouble to give effect to their opinions by 
their votes. A minority like this, conceiving that 
it is moved by a moral issue, loses its sense of pro- 
portion and sacrifices every other issue, no matter 
how vital to the nation. Such a minority visits 
with its condign punishment all public servants who 
oppose it on this issue, however useful to State they 
may be. I would not impeach the high-minded 
motives of the great body of those who support 
national prohibition. It does awaken one’s protest, 
however, to note the manner in which the ordinary 
type of politician becomes a Prohibitionist because 
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Where the Money Comes From. 


Internal Revenue collections from all 
sources for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, amounted to a total of $3,694.,- 
703,334.05, according to a statement re- 
cently submitted by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Five “wet” states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio and Massachusetts, 
in the order named, led all other states 
in collections from income and excess 
profits taxes, These five states in 1918" 
returned $1,868,371,000, or 65.8 per cent 
of the total collections for the United 
States. 

The tax on distilled spirits for bever- 
age purposes amounted to $232,872,- 
375.13, and on distilled spirits for non- 
beverage purposes to $12,270,433. The 
total taxes on spirits, including the tax 
on rectified wines, champagne, liquors, 
cordials, etc., stamps for distilled spirits 
intended for export, case stamps for dis- 
tilled spirits bottled in bond and grape 
brandy used for fortification of sweet 
wines amounted to $317,553,687.33, an 
increase of $125,442,368.52, compared 
with the preceding year. 
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H. Taft, Opposing War-Time Prohibition 


he fear§ the balance of power that an active polit- 
ical minority may wield against his political for- 
tunes. 
to the liquot dealers, in the present his practices 
may completely refute the sincerity of the principles 
he advocated, but he, and men of his ilk, would 
recklessly and selfishly hurry us into an irretrievable 
national blunder. 


“The regulation of the sale and use of intoxica- 
ting liquor should be retained by the states. They 
can experiment andimprove. They have full power, 
and the federal government has helped them by mak- 
ingit afederal offense to import liquor into their bor- 
ders, if they forbid it. If the power of regulation is 
irrevocably committed to the general, government, 
the next generation will live deeply to regret it. 

‘‘For these reasons, therefore, first, because aper- 
manent national liquor law in many communities will 
prove unenforceable for lack of local public sympa- 


thy; second, because attempted enforcement will re- | 


quire an enormous force of federal policemen and de- 
tectives, giving undue power to a sinister, and parti- 
san subordinate of the national administration, and, 


third, because if means an unwise structural change © 


in the relations between the people of the states and 
the central government and a strain to the integrity 
of the Union. I am opposed to a national prohibi- 
tion amendment.’’ 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
—Waterbury (Conn.) American. 


Prohibition Ruling. . 


Guest Can Be Enrertatnep, But Must Nor Br 
Given Liquor To TAKE HOME. 


San Juan, P. R., Sept. 2—Porto Rico finds it 
hard to give up its old drinking customs in response 
to the various prohibitory laws. An interesting test 


case has just been tried, in which the Five-Mile Zone ~ 


Law was invoked for the prosecution of one Luis 
Rinaldi, a merchant, living within five miles of the 
Las Casas Camp, where young Porto Ricans are 
taught how to be officers and soldiers in the army 
of Uncle Sam. 

He had invited a friend, Alexander Campbell, to 
his house, had eritertained him, and as Campbell was 
leaving he was stopped outside the door by two 
military police, who found that he had two bottles 
of brandy. Rinaldi was arrested. His defense was 
that Campbell had taken the brandy over his protest, 
but the jury found him guilty and he was fined $200, 
the mildest possible punishment under the Zone Law, 
because of the jury’s recommendation of clemency. 

The case was of interest, because in answer to a 
question from a juror, Judge Hamilton, who tried 
the case, defined just what was permissible under 
the law. He said that a man could entertain a guest 
to any limit within his home, but the legal right to 
give liquor to any one expired at the front door, and 
liquor given to a guest to be carried away was a 
violation of the law. It was this ruling which made 
Rinaldi’s conviction certain —New York World. 

The next great reform, if we may judge by indi- 
cations, will have to do with the use of tobacco. 
We are told that it is a poison. We are told that 
it has no food value. We are told that its use by 
the people involves great economic waste. The effort 


~ will be made to prohibit both its manufacture and 


use. When that dream comes true, brethren be- 
loved, some of us are going to conclude that there 
is no longer any chance for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—Waco (Texas) Herald. 
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In the past he may have been subservient’ ~ 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 











**We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business. ’’ 
Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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MOONSHINING NOW AND HEREAFTER. 
aad of the Internal Revenue Department have just effected a 


“record round-up” of moonshiners. In six “dry” Southern States 
they have seized 486 stills, destroyed 30,000 gallons of contraband 
whiskey, arrested 200 persons engaged in the illicit trade and confiscated 
quantities of material and appurtenances. Incidentally, the round-up 
involved the killing of five outlaws and two Sheriffs. 

“Extraordinary significance” is said to attuch to the raids as a dem- 
onstration of how Prohibition can really be made effective. Its effective- 
ness previous to the raids in question appears to be pretty well proved 
by the amount of moonshine and the number of stills discovered. How 
will it be when the whole country is made dry by law and when the 
incentives to make contraband liquor are magnified forty-fold? | What. 
will the conditions be when it becomes a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a farmer to let a barrel of apple juice ferment? 

It is clear enough that, with Prohibition in effect the country over, 
a standing army of revenue agents will be necessary to secure anything 
like an adequate enforcement of the law. To the hypocrisy of its enact- 
ment will be added an inequality of prosecution which is bound to 
create prejudice. And how much is it to cost in human life? If a 
two months’ round-up in six States costs seven lives, what will the 
annual cost be for forty-eight States? 

A public familiar with the farce of, liquor-law enforcement in dry 
States and familiar also with the tragedy of revenue-law enforcement 
by the general Government cannot view the prospect of Federal Pro- 
hibition with great confidence in its successful execution—New York 


W orld, 
Lee 


FOR THE “DRYS” TO ANSWER. 


HE immediate loss of $400,000,000 revenue and a one billion dollar 
tax on table necessities is the first result of war-time prohibition. 
“Where will the taxes come from now?” is the question that is 

worrying those charged with the administration of our governments, 
local, state and national. Prohibitionists are unable to answer and the 
revenue question which they always ignored now looms up like a 
mountain. 

Congressman Kitchin, of the Ways and Means Committee, in dis- 
cussing the legislation, said: “I will be candid and say that if Prohibi- 
tion goes into effect on July Ist, next, as proposed in the Senate Bill, 
we shall have to go next year to some other objects to get the billion 
dollars, intoxicating beverages are expected to yield under the present 
bill? ‘ 

According to Congressman Longworth, consumption taxes may 
have to be imposed sooner than expected. In this connection he sug- 
gested a tax of 7 cents a pound on coffee, 25 cents on tea, 10 per cent 
on rubber, 20 per cent on wool, 15 per cent on hides and 1 per cent on 
sugar. He estimated these would yield $240,000,000. 

The Brooklyn Times, commenting upon the effect of this legisla- 


_ tion, says.: 


We face a stupendous taxation, an unexampled bond issue, un- 
imaginable diversion of value-producing labor to the army, and in the 


- face of this a blow that directly affects the national revenue to the 


extent of four hundred million dollars, and has secondary effects mul- 
tiplying that sum several times, is not to be lightly delivered since its 
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SALT WATER AND RUM. 


E have been patiently waiting for the promulgation, from certain 
quarters, of a line of argument predicated upon the glorious 
achievements of our navy in convoying our troops to France. We've 
been looking for one of the big battleships of the Prohibition party to 
come out officially and declare that the American Navy has been so 
efficient because it was dry. None has done so, and we are disappointed. 
Yet every few days,some proponent of prohibition, writing to the 
newspapers, takes a little side shot at this target. To these the state- 
ment of yearly supplies issued at one of the great victualing yards of 
the British fleet would make shocking reading. One item—and it’s 
the only one reckoned in liquid measurements—is: “Rum, 1,066,000 
gallons.” ‘Condensed milk is expressed in pounds—6,500,000. The 
rum allowance in the navy (British, of course) is one-eighth of a pint 
daily to each’man over 20 years of age, but if a man elects to take 
“grog money” instead of his drink, he has that privilege. But the 
British Navy consumes much more than a million gallons of rum an- 
nually, for this is only a-part of the “booze bill.” We should conclude 
from this that King George’s sailormen are less efficient than ours, but 
we can't. The facts won't justify it. 

The British Navy, thus fortified with rum, managed to keep -suf- 
ficiently wide-awake to act as the bulwark for the civilized world against 
the incursions of the Hun for years before we got into the fight. It 
must be that they, with the assistance of their officers, were able to 
practice a little self-restraint and cultivate temperate habits. 

We read recently of an agreement made by several life-long total 
abstainers in Wilkesbarre that they would each take one drink when the 
Yankee troops marched down the Unter den Linden. We move that the 
same privilege be granted our jackies—Philadelphia Record: 
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THE PROHIBITION FAKE. 


LL sane people know that the war-time prohibition law is a fake 
as a measure to conserve man-power. ‘The man-power to be con- 
served is needed now. So is the grain that goes into booze. But pro- 
hibition under this law won’t go into effect until July 1st next year. 
And if liquor is an evil here, it is so elsewhere ; but liquor can be manu- 
factured for export after the dry date. If liquor is so deadly, our 
denying it to otirselves and shipping it abroad is as vile a thing as 
Great Britain’s forcing opium upon China. The war may be over before 
July 1, 1919. But during all.that time liquor will continue to be sold. 
Prohibition as it has been passed for the period of the war, beginning 
at a time when the war may be ended, is not a war measure at all. It is 
simply cheap and nasty politics. It is voted upon the people by men 
who don’t believe in it, but fear the votes of fanatic constituents. Such 
legislation is an abomination. It is conceived in bigotry and born in 
hypocritical cowardice. And it won't stop liquor drinking, for whoever 
wants liquor can make it in his own home, and an army of a million 
revenue agents won't be able to prevent the makers passing the drink 
along. There would have been some justification for prohibition now 
a war measure. There is none for the law as it stands. And no such 
law should pass, except as a bona fide war measure, which this is not, 
except upon a vote of the people—Reedy’s Mirror. 





LIQUOR AND THE WAR. 


ROHIBITIONISTS overstate their case when they say soldiers are 

_ hurt by drinking a little wine or beer, or by a ration of rum when 
cold and wet, or when about to go over the top. It will occur to any 
one that the hated Prussians are fighting efficiently on beer and an oc- 
casional drink of something stronger. According to the prohibitionists 
in Washington the Huns should have been wiped out by strong drink 
before now. Liquor may not be beneficial in the field, but the case 
against it has not been proven on ‘the battlefields of Europe.—New 


York Commercial. 
Lest 


“DRYS” FEAR SOLDIER VOTE. 


HE undue haste now manifest on the part of the Prohibitionists to 

make the United States a bone-dry nation is evidently due to the 

knowledge that when the United States soldiers return from France 
there will not be a chance for Prohibition. 


It is no wonder that the Prohibitionists are in a hurry to saddle on 
the State the most detrimental condition ever known in history.—Yolo 
(Cal.) Independent. 

tte 


HS Pig efforts to enforce it (Prohibition) during forty years past have 
had some unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, judicial 
procedure, oaths and law, legislatures and public servants.”—Evx- 
President Eliot of Harvard University. 























































len’t It What The Darned Prohibitionists Are Saying? ~ 


By Rev. ADOLPH J. KUHLMAN, S. J., (of ‘‘Dry’’ Kansas) in the Catholic Register 


Sr. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Sr. Marys, Kan., Aug. 26, 1918. 
Mr. Virgil G. Hinshaw, 326 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Il: 

Dear Sir—I have your letter asking me to help 
you in getting a million letters for bone-dry war- 
time prohibition, and asking me also for the largest 
check it is possible for me to send. 


Permit me by way of answer to put a few ques- 


tions. Are you not doing a dangerous thing? Are 
your methods not dangerous? Are you not setting 
into motion a something which calls to the nation, 
to the Congress, stop! stop! stop! Stop winning 
We have something else for you to do. 
Do what we want first. -Take our standard of life, 
of what is right and wrong, of what is needed just 
now; then go ahead with the war. 


the war. 


You know ‘in your heart there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion in the nation about prohibition 
itself, the degree of it to be enforced, and the ways 
and means of enforcing it. You want those differ- 
ences settled first. Then, and only then, are you 
ready to consider the war. 


You are using the war situation to thrust your 
solution of another issue down the throats of the 
nation. You are not playing fair. You don't wait 
for a calm discussion and decision about what is 
also an economic issue with moral and religious bear- 
ings. You aim to bulldoze Congress shortly before 
election. An expression of opinion—artificial, forced, 
insincere—you are aiming at through an organized 
propaganda to get signatures of unthinking men and 
women, and then ‘you want to flaunt that expression 
as the sane, conservative conviction of the whole 
nation. : 


Every sane man is in favor, let us suppose, of some 


regulation of the liquor traffic, but if you are fit to 
be an American citizen you know that in the last 





analysis no free man can be controlled finally in his 
personal acts by an influence outside of himself. For 
the benefit of his fellow-men he may be willing to 
surrender much of his personal freedom and a good 
American citizen does so; but you are utterly un- 
American when you lay down as a principle of action 


that your extreme ideas of temperance, of prohibi- | 
tion, of right and wrong in the use of strong drinks | 
must be the rule of action for each and every free- 


born being in this land. Your bone-dry principle 
has no regard for prudence, for justice, for charity; 
and further, you and men of your stamp dare to 
invade the right of conscience involving the way of 
worship—a right declared by our fundamental law 
and spirit inalienable—if you know what that means. 
It means it can’t be given up; it means it won't be 
given up; it means that no binding law which in- 
fringes can be passed. 


No, don’t say I am the liquor man and the saloon 
man—a favorite way with some of your kind to 
answer those who differ from your extreme views. 
I do say you are more dangerous than any liquor 
man or saloon man when you try to carry out your 
ideas of prohibition because of a principle which is 
in itself un-American. An un-American principle 


carried out is a stab at the heart of freedom. Your , 


principle damns as unmoral, unwise, reprehensible, 
a national custom of France and Italy, of our Allies, 
to say nothing of what is done for the men at the 
front about to make the supreme effort for you and 
I and the nation. 

You and men like you don’t deal with prohibition 
measures as merely regulative, helpful, but you hold 
the use of any intoxicating liquor as bad, and you 
think you are absolutely obliged to suppress every 
use of such liquor. You set yourself up as a stand- 
ard of right and wrong and as an infallible standard 
whom everybody must submit to, even Congress, 
even the nation, and that in war-time; and you wish 











Anti-Saloon League Claims Fall 


The Anti-Saloon League urges that war prohibition is necessary to increase man 


power and win the war. 


In France today there is no restraint on the liberty of a million and a half Amer- 
‘can soldiers to decide for themselves whether they want to drink beer and wine. 


The Anti-Saloon League urges that w 


grain for food. 


American barley is got 


ar prohibition is necessary to conserve 
ng abroad in large quantities and much 


of it is being converted into beer in both England and France. 


The Anti-Saloon League urges that war prohibition is necessary to conserve coal. 


Millions of tons of American coal are going abroad and much of that coal is 
being used in the breweries of England and France. 


Civilians in England and France, and civilians in Italy, too, are consuming much 
of the beer that is being brewed abroad from American grains with heat pro- 


duced from American coal. 


The Anti-Saloon League cannot escape the responsibility for legislation at Wash- 
ington that works a most unjust discrimination against citizens of the United 
States; that closes American industries paying billions in wages and taxes; that 
gives to,alien people and alien industries the things we have produced and the 
use of which we are denied; that permits the exportation of liquors previously 
manufactured here and prohibits their sale among our own people who desire 


the right to purchase them. 


Citizens of Ohio can show their resentment against this Anti-Saloon League 
tyranny by voting in November against the state-wide prohibition amendment and 


by voting for the Referendum amendment. 


(Above is one of a series of clever, punchfu 


OHIO HOME RULE ASSN,., L. H. Gibson, Mer. 


1 ads. that are being used in the Ohio campaign.) 


,, i 
to enforee your standard when the rfation is wrest- — 


ling with the vital problems of war. 5 


The American people won’t stand for such an in- 
vasion of the domain of conscience, religion, ethics, y 
policy; and they won’t stand for a diversion of © 
necessary energy right now. Remember, you balked — 


what was declared to be an emergency for the war — 


\ 
‘ 


by your agitation. , 
gency gave an order for battle, and you, who don’t 


represent authority, told him “to wait until my little — 


plans about something else are carried out.” 


You have this sentence in your letter: “Send the 
largest check it is possible for you to send at’ this 


time.” Don’t you see how you are deflecting money 


It is as if a general in an emer- 


a 


from the purposes of the war? Don’t_you see you — 


are creating a fund to make yourself more powerful 
to interfere with and harass the Government and its 
representatives? ue 


Your letter is an insult to me when you address 
me as a co-worker. With many others whose con- 


victions I venture to express, I have the honor tobe 


Your sincere opponent, a 


AvotpH J, KUHLMAN, S. J. © : 


\ 


Looking Bockward 


(New York World.) 


I am sad as the harper from Tara 
At the knowledge the morning is near 
When this Union of States of Sahara | 
Gives Gambrinus a pass to the rear. 
Yet I tell my pet barkeep, O’Hara, — 
I have one happy memory nigh, 
For they left us our beer for the summer 
For the torrid-as-Florida summer— 
Yes, they thought of our thirst 
And refrained from the worst 
In the summer.exceedingly dry. 


Ittis bad enough, boys, in October, 
When the frost is beginning to shine, 
To be ordered by law to keep sober ; 
And to fasten a ban on the stein. 
But our woe’d be too deep for a prober 
Had they earlier been with the rule 
And had banished our beer in the summer, 
In the blast of the furnace of summer— 
In the days when you'd got 
An cesophagus hot Sd 
And the beer was so soulfully cool! S 


I refuse to repine, though in Lunnon . 

Thet will still have their porter and ale, 
While a Yank cannot get him a bun on 

Without risking a season in jail. 

As the ons of aridness run on, 

In a sweet reminiscence we'll cheer 
For the last, lovely, liquified summer, 
For the foam that was kiss of the summer— ~ 

For the amber beneath, Beh + 
Oh, so cool to your teeth!— 
For the fond, final summer of beer! ~~ 
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Turks and Russians." 


“There are two nations which stand for pro nibi- 


—John O’Keefe. 
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tion—the Turk, who was ever cruelly temperate and, Ks 
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Cincinnati Times-Star. 


intemperately ¢ruel, and the Russian, who proved — 
to be a bigger boob without than with vodka.”—_ 





















Leading 


HIS country is to be bone-dry on July 1, 

1919. The Prohibition forces, are pleased 

at the prospect, but it may be that their 

success is but another of those “victorious 
retreats.” The objective of the Prohibitionists was 
the utter annihilation of John Barleycorn by Jan- 
uary 1. His defeat has been postponed six months, 
and it may be that he will never come to his last 
ditch. It will depend largely upon wliat happens 
in the meantime to that greater eyil, the Kaiser. 
If the war shall have been brought to a close before 
next July the doctrine of self-determination among 
nations, for which we are now fighting, may be ex- 
tended to apply to individuals. 

The Prohibitionists have made their fight upon 
the ground that the abolition of alcohol was a war- 
time necessity. There are many who have felt, and 
still feel, that they were insincere in this; that they 
merely seized a war-time opportunity to make the 
enforcement of their will upon others a peace-time 
permanency. We shall see what we shall see. 


But what of the consumer? Will he at once 
begin to accustom himself to the aridity which 
threatens next July, as the Prohibitionists 
It isn’t in 


human nature at its best, and it certainly isn't 


seem to believe? He will not. 


in the human nature the Prohibitionists have 
adjudged at its worst. He may not be able to 
get the whiskey he has been accustomed to 
drink, but he will try, even if he has to make it 
himself. We have heard of men who really 


never wanted to smoke very much, until they 
found they had no matches, or that there was 
a rule against it. Then there was no holding 
them. There are probably as many who feel 
the same way about drink. 


The mistake the Prohibitionists make is exactly 
the one that has led the Kaiser and his people into 
their present deplorable condition—the mistaken be- 
lief that one set of people can enforce their views 
upon another. The war against intemperance is a 
personal war, and it must be fought and won from 
within. The source of virtue and of victory is in 
each man’s breast; it cannot come from without.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


A Dishonest Measure” is the heading in the New 
York World, which remarks: > 


Job Hedges once wrote a book in which he suc- 
cessfully maintained the thesis that the greatest evil 
in American politics is not boss rule, or even graft 
and corruption, but hypocrisy. No more convincing 
example of that evil can be found than the war-time 
Prohibition amendment to the Emergency Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Bill which the Senate adopted 
without a roll-call. 
~This amendment is the only war measure which 
has originated in Congress and which Congress. has 
undertaken to adopt on its own initiative, and thus 
it deserves analysis for that reason alone. It is al- 
ways worth while to see what a War Congress is 
capable of doing.when it is left to itself. 

. Although the professed object of the Sheppard 
amendment is to conserve the grains and fruits that 
now enter into the manufacture of beer and wines, 
the bill is not to take effect until July 1, 1919, which 


' dis approximately two years and three months after 
the entrance of the United*States into the war and 


more than ten months after the adoption of the 
Provision. What is equally pertinent, this measure 
‘comes along several weeks after Mr. Hoover form- 





THE OTHER SIDE 


ally announced that the food problem had been 
solved for the period of the war and the Food 
Administration had begun to modify the severe 
testrictions imposed during the spring and early 
summer. . ; 

As further proof of the inherently dishonest char- 
acter of the measure, it is to remain in effect not 
during the period of the war, but “until the termina- 
tion of demobilization,’ which may be years after 
the end of the war. If peace were to come tomor- 
row on President Wilson’s precise terms, it would 
require at least a year to get the American troops 
out of France and demobilize them. If we have 
3,000,000 men there in the spring, it may require 
two years or more to bring them all back after the 
war is finished. 

Instead of being a war-time Prohibition measure 
it is a peace-time Prohibition measure, and the. real 
intention of its supporters is to force nation-wide 
prohibition upon the country before the State legis- 
latures have acted on the Prohibition Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

But this reveals only one of the moral delinquen- 
cies of the amendment. While suppressing the 
manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages 
under pretense of helping to win the war, the Gov- 
ernment is to be permitted to collect $1,000,000,000 
in taxes before this great moral reform takes effect. 
“No beer, wine or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
liquor” shall be sold for beverage purpose after June 
30, 1919, “except for export.’ While saving our 
own souls from the curse of alcohol, let us also be 
thrifty and sell the surplus to the benighted Cana- 
dians, British and other outlanders who presumably 
have no souls to save. 


No Reason For It. 


There has been no general public demand for this 
measure. There has been no Administration demand 
for it. The provisions of the amendment were con- 
ceived by the professional Prohibition lobby and 
have been carried along upon a wave of Congres- 
sional cowardice. If the bill finally becomes a law 
it will stand as a monument to the hypocrisy of 
Senators and Representatives who do not believe in 
it but who accepted it in the fear that the Prohibi- 
tion vote may hold ‘the balance of power in their 
districts and States and who are therefore convinced 
that political dishonesty is the best policy. 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulle- 
tion, New York City, observes: 


The provision in the bill is not to take effect until 
after the end of this fiscal year, or at the beginning 
of July next year, in order that a full revenue from 
the taxation of these beverages may be obtained. In 
the meantime our army will be built up to something 
like full strength and go over to the field of action, 
while the sale of these beverages and their manu- 
facture and storage will go on. After June 30, 1919, 
they cannot be “sold for beverage purposes except 
for export.” For export the accumulation can be 
sold for all the profit it may bring and may reach 
“the man power of the nation” in the military service 
abroad. But the Congressional elections will have 
gone by and a new Congress will be in power. The 
majority of that may, if it will, repeal this provision 
injected into what is virtually an appropriation Dill 
expiring in its effect with the fiscal year. The result 
of this year’s election campaign in different States 
may change the minds of politicians in Congress. 

If the provision remains in force in its present 
form, that will give significance to the feature which 
extends the prohibition beyond the end of the war 
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“Dry Rider” 


to the “termination of demobolization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by the 
President.” The constitutionality of that extension 
is still more dubious and its suspected purpose is to 
help in keeping up the prohibition until the consti- 
tutional amendment may be got into effect, for that 
seems to derive a good deal of its support from war 
conditions. Those conditions have been the cause 
and the justification of many abnormal acts of our 
Government, for its Constitution was not’ intended 
to be an imperial war document, but the basis of a 
democratic system for promoting peace and national 
progress and safety. The terrible conflict into which 
it has been forced with European nations has called 
for exceptional exertion of its powers, but it should 
not be allowed to transform the nation from an as- 
sociation of States in control of their own affairs 
and the well-being of their people into a centralized 
imperialism for the whole continent. 


The Brooklyn Citizen remarks: 
y 


The claim is that the food products used in the 
making of beer and wine are needed in other forms, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is no food product 
wasted in wine making, nor is that employed in the 
brewing of beer diverted in the least from the sus- 
tenance of the people. Instead of being a waste 
of food, it is highly probable that there will be a 
distinct loss of nourishment from the discontinuance 
of beer, while the evil that may be done is well 
known to physicians. 

It is, at all events, far from being clear that the 
country will gain in point of health and morality 
by substituting the drug habit in any of its forms for 
the use of beer and wine, and that there will be such 
substitutions is one of the least uncertain of predic- 
tions. 

It is no exaggeration to say that what we have 
is a triumph for the time being of a well-directed 
minority over a great but practically unorganized 
majority, and the country is required to take the con- 
sequences both in point of diminished revenue and 
abridged liberty. Of course, it is possible that the 
war may end before July comes round, but it is 
better upon the whole to assume that the terms of 
the bill will have to be endured for a while. 


The following ts the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
opinion: 

We are inclined to believe that in the reaction 
which will inevitably come from the intolerable con- 
ditions of bone-dry prohibition, the American people 
will come to this sensible, human and democratic 
view of the question. 


Remember These Words. 


There will be a reaction. When the red rage of 
the people against saloon evils is satisfied and when 
the liquor interests have been eliminated, the prin- 
ciple of liberty, will rise again. It will be supported 
by a great mass of men whose minds have been con- 
fused by the evils of a bad system, but who cherish 
the principles of liberty and recognize human con- 
ditions. The men who go to Europe will have 
broader and more liberal views of life. 

Nation-wide prohibition is an experiment. The 
congressional resolution offers an opportunity to try 
the experiment. The prohibition holds until the 
demobilization of our armies, which will take sev- 
eral years after the war ends. It would be wise for 
us to withhold action on the constitutional amend- 
ment until we have tried Federal prohibition under 
congressional enactment. It will be easier to correct 
mistakes. 
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Prepare for National Prohibition—Many “Stills” Raided 


Number of stills seized in raid, 486. 
Moénshiners arrested, 200. 


Army deserters captured, 20. 

Gallons of whiskey seized, 30,000. 

Value ‘of illicit stills, $100,000. 

Pounds of sugar seized, 21,000. 

Number of raiding agents, 14. 

States affected, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee 
—all dry. 

(Associated Press Dispatch.) 

Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 31.—The biggest intensive 
round-up of illicit whiskey distillers ever undertaken 
by the Government has been completed in Southern 
mountain districts by revenue agents under the direc- 
tion of Internal Revenue Commissioner Daniel Ce 
Roper, The activities of the agents resulted in the 
seizure of 486 stills, arrest of 200 moonshiners, kill- 


ing of five outlaws and two sheriffs and the wound- 
ing of several Government men and liquor makers. 

More than 30,000 gallons of pale moonshine whis- 
key were seized and poured down mountain streams. 
More than $100,000 worth of illicit copper stills of 
all sizes, and other paraphernalia, automobiles, 
horses, mules and wagons belonging to the distillers 
was taken. Twenty-one thousand pounds of sugar 
found on the distillery premises was confiscated and 
the most of it given to the Red Cross. Recommen- 
dations for 321 prosecutions have been sent to the 
Department of Justice. 

Although many newspapers knew the raids were 
general, rather than local, they co-operated with the 
agents by not publishing this, and officials at once 
released these papers to give out what the officials 
declare are sensational stories of local developments 
at the time of the raids. 

More than a score of deserters from the army 














THE THINKER OF TODAY 





The cartoonist of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser depicts an American soldier fight- 
ing for democracy, meditating upon the undemocracy of the “Drys” back home. 





were discovered participating in moonshine manu- 
facture in the Southern mountains, and two of those 
were killed in Georgia by armed raiders. 

Members of the raiding squadron were picked 
from the most experienced revenue agents in the 
country. They were supervised by Daniel L. Porter, 
assistant chief of revenue agents. 


This comment, entitled “Complicating the Dry 
Situation,’ comes from the Toledo Times: 


From the prohibition State of West Virginia comes 
the intelligence of new and interesting methods of 
circumventing the dry dispensation. 

According to Walter S. Hallanan, State Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, more than 50 illicit stills “are 
engaged in the manufacture of moonshine in Sum- 
mers, Raleigh, McDowell and Mercer counties. 
Some are being confiscated, but the commissioner 
says that others are springing up so rapidly that 
the total number in operation is being increased 
rather than decreased, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the State and Federal authorities. This condi- 
tion is attributed to the high price of legitimately 
manufactured alcoholic beverages. 

But the West Virginia moonshiners have also dis- 
covered a new method of evading detection. The 
illegal liquor is no longer made in one place by | 
one man, The various processes of manufacture 
are now conducted by a half dozen men in as many 
places, engaged in turning out the same moonshine. | 
Indeed, some of these activities are entirely legiti- 
mate, as they do not involve distilling, but are merely 
preliminary to the distillation and might be turned 
to other purposes. Incidentally it is worthy of note, . 
according to the State Prohibition Commissioner, 
that a gallon of moonshine in West Virginia now 
retails for $50. 


Read This Carefully. 


It is interesting to conjecture what would be’ the 
result on the temperance interests of the whole 
country, if nation-wide prohibition were to prevail 
and the West Virginia method of manufacturing a 
single dram of moonshine in half a dozen places 
by half a dozen different men were to introduce 
the temptation of reaping financial rewards from 
this illegal manufacture into the great cities, as well 
as the rural districts of the United States. 


Under the caption, “Maine’s True Sister,’ the 
Cincinnati Enquirer says editorially: “e 

After four years of opportunity to shake off the 
choking coils of the liquor habit, West Virginia 
seems ‘to be about as far along on the road to ulti- 
mate prohibition as Maine. There’s something in 
the State’s motto about mountaineers being ever 
free, and her upland residents appear to be applying 
this doctrine literally to the production of that 
strongest of strong waters, “moonshine” whiskey. It 
is against both Federal and State laws to produce 
the stuff, but what are prohibitory laws to those 
who dwell with the eagles? Sad to relate, the raid- 
ing officials are quite sure that there are other stills 
in the fastnesses. They are also discovering that 
the farmers who delight in the anodyne of alcoholic 
indulgence are making “old hen,” a beverage con- 
stituted of cornmeal, yeast and other ingredients — 
which, left like a sitting gallinaceous female, trans- 
forms itself into a soothing emollient of the craving 
for something with a kick in it. There are tales, too, 
of fair to middling drinks born of canned berries: 
and of certain fruit wines being made in defiance 
of the constitution of West Virginia. 








LIBERTY BONDS—IT’S TIME TO BUY AGAIN 
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Army and Civilian Doctors Beating It 





{t With Whisky 


(These Articles are from Providence (R. I.) News and Other Leading Newspapers. ) 


as XPERIMENTS with serum in fighting the plague of influenza 
throughout the army camps and the cities of New 
far come to naught, but the army medical officers scores of 
physicians in civil life who are battling with the pestilence have found 
one highly successful means of resisting the scourge which is crowding the 
hospitals and overworking the undertakers. The doctors find that an effective 
weapon in the drive against Spanish in- 
fluenza is whiskey. 

“While Prohibition fanatics bent on ex- 
terminating whiskey altogether for all tirae 
are bending their efforts toward the closing 
of barrooms, the United States army med- 
ical officers find whiskey is the best agent 
they can rely on as a stimulant and are 
scoring large success in the treatment of 
cases into which the factor of alcohol 
enters. 

“Providence physicians, some of whose 
statements The Providence News publishes 
today, are also relying on whiskey to save 
many lives when influenza patients reach a 


raging 
England have so 
and 


stage where a quick stimulant is needed 
to tide victims over the danger period 
Others, according to the inquiry made by 
this newspaper, that whiskey is 
an excellent preventive. One physician has 
broken the habit of a lifetime, 
ing strong liquors, and is taking 
drinks a day of whiskey to ward off the 
disease he is helping to fight 
his patients. 

“Tn the course of the Provident News’ 
investigation of the influenza epidemic it 
was found that large shipments of whiskey 
had been made to Camp Devens. It was 
also discovered that hospitals in New 
England had been using more whiskey than 
usual, and that altogether the orders from 
wholesale liquor dealers had tripled and in 
some cases quadrupled. 

“Tt was soon found that both the army 
doctors and the private practitioners were 
not only willing, but eager to testify that whiskey was a valuable aid to them 
in their struggles to overcome the worst scourge that has afflicted this section 
in decades, 

“When the Providence Board of Aldermen voted not to respond to the 
Prohibitionist demand for a closing of all the city barrooms they did not know 
to what extent they were upholding the view of medical men, but Superintendent 
of Health Chapin was not ready to assent to the prohibition demand. 

“The use of whiskey as a stimulant to many of the seriously ill soldiers at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., where more than 600 men died from the effects of 
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run things at home. 


When He Comes Home—“Over the Top” 











When they journey back from France, our 5,000,000 soldiers will 


Then—look out, Anti-Saloon League! 


the epidemic of Spanish influenza, was told to a representative of The Providence 
at the cantonment by Lieut.-Col. McCornack, 
McCornack, after informing the that the 
with the 


News yesterday Division. Surgeon. 


“Tieut.-Col. 


men suffering 


number of 
that in the 
with 


reporter 


disease at Camp Devens is decreasing, said 


more severe cases cof influenza and pneumonia whiskey was used good 


results. He said that while the uses of intoxicating liquors are prohibited in 


and 
looked 


whiskey 
different 


has always 
light 


the army navy, 


been upon in a 


Again for medical purposes. 

“Whiskey has always-been. looked upon 
stimulant for first hand medicinal 
Colonel yen lai ‘al- 
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purposes, said 
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whiskey an egg 

““Did you have to get permission from 
the War used the 
whiskey?’ the 

“No, that was not necessary. Every 
one realizes, even the prohibitionists, 
that whiskey can be used very success- 
fully in many severe cases of sickness.’ 

“Colonel McCort clared that since 
October 1 influenza 


Department before you 


Colonel was asked. 


rack de 
that only 50 cases of 
This, 


had 


passed its epidemical stage at Camp Devens. 


had been reported in the cantonment. 
he said, was proof that the disease 
He said that with the advent of better au- 
tumn weather the patients now confined to 
their beds would soon be able to get out.” 
—Providence (R. I.) News. 

The following is from the Baltimore Star: 

“A great quantity of whiskey has been 
ordered for the patients at Camp Meade. 

“General Felix Agnus, publisher of The 
Star and The he under- 
stands that four automobile trucks filled with 
by the Medical Department of Camp Meade. The General adds that if this is 
tr.e every doctor at Camp Meade should receive the Croix de Guerre for saving 
ne lives of our boys in camp.. It was customary with the Army of the North 
and the Army of the South during the Civil. War to furnish the soldiers with 
quinine and whiskey. This was given \s a regular and afternaon 
and undoubtedly prevented much illnes.. ‘One of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’ Agnus, ‘and all the boys in camp should get the 
full measure of protection. In the city the Health Board’ has refused to close 


American, 


hiskey 


says that 


barrels of w were ordered 


ration morning 
ounce 
says General 





the saloons because the physicians in charge believe 
the civil population must have facilities for pur- 
chasing liquor for medicinal purposes. Unless this 
reform is allowed in the camps there will be little 
chance of an early stamping out of the influenza 
among the boys there, and they will continue to die 
like flies. Use common sense, as President Wilson 
tells you. The boys in the trenches in France are 
given liquor rations, and many of the army chap- 
lains take their portions regularly.” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“We'll Lick oe 


66 HEN the army in France gets back to 
America,” said a newly-returned soldier, © 


in a New York restaurant, “a lot of 
things are going to happen. Principally, they’ll chase 


F vet Then | ‘Drys” 


(Signed). —‘The Yanks” ~~ eB : 
was the Russian army. They were drinking water. x 
You’ ve seen what our army did. They didn’t do it 
on water. They could have done it on water, if 
necessary, but it isn’t necessary. That's all there 


the Prohibitionists up into the high ground. That’s is to it. SL EN ie 


In the face of this overwhelming testimony from. 


not the only thing they’ll do, because they’re going 
to herd up a lot of other politicians with the Pro- 


“After the war politics is going to be like it’s | 
The soldier vote will get 


deen after every war. 
army surgeons, the men who are entrusted with 


hibitionists and ’tend to them at the same time, but everything it’s in favor of. Both parties will have 
ay g t 


the enormous task of saving the boys in canton- 
ments from the Kaiser’s chief ally, the dreadful, 
strange malady, Anti-Saloon League officials can 
only set up the wailing cry~ of “More Hun Propa- 
ganda!” Thus, to their long list of unpatriotic 
acts, the Prohibitionists add this crime of libel 
against officers of the United States Army. 

It took a great calamity like the plague of influenza 
to prove beyond a doubt the value of whiskey, 
both as a preventive and a remedy. 

Almost on the eve of Federal, war-time Prohibi- 
tion, the nation has at last discovered that the lives 
of thousands upon thousands of soldiers and civ- 
ilians have been saved by prompt use of the liquor. 

Even some Prohibitionists are confiding to their 
friends that they, too, can give thanks to good 
whiskey, for their boys, also, were saved. 

Among the cantonments where Death was turned 
away often because there wére no “dry” physicians 
to aid him, were Camp Lee, Va.; Camp Meade, 
Md.; Camp Dodge, Ia.; Camp Devens, Mass.; Camp 
Sheridan, Ala.; Camp Beauregard, La., Camp Polk, 
N. C., and Camp Taylor, Ky. It is significant that 
many of these camps are located in “dry” States. 


“A Traveling Man,” 
Enquirer, says: 


writing to the Cincinnati 


“DEAR Str—I am a traveling man and cover a 
large part of this country, and have been much 
interested in the arguments for and against the 
use of whiskey in the influenza epidemic. 

“Major Phillips, Second Lieutenant at the Base 
Hospital, Camp Taylor, said that whiskey was 
being used extensively in the present epidemic as 
an assimilated food, especially for the older men 
in the camp. 

“At Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, the bootleg- 
gers were appealed to by the doctors and army 
officers to turn over their stocks of liquor to the 
army hospitals. 

“At Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, evidence was 
submitted to prove that one or more hospital sur- 
geons, when asked by the soldiers what to use as 
a preventive, replied: “Take quinine and a drink 
of whiskey two or three times a day.” 


Over this letter, 
heading, “Whiskey As A Life-Saver.” 


, Representative Webb, Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and leader of the Prohibition- 
ists in the House, said to the New York World: 


“Certainly no Prohibitionist will protest against 
the use of alcoholic liquors at the army camps if 
it will save any of our boys from the influenza.” 


Congressman Webb is more liberal than the petty 
Prohibitionists who dare to cry, “More Hun Propa- 
ganda!” And far wiser. \ 


Against Tobacco Planting. 


Pratt, KANnsAs.— The members of the South- 
west Kansas Conference of the Methodist Church 
have recently adopted resolutions denouncing the 
planting of 1%4 million acres to tobacco and called 
sending the weed to the boys in the trenches, “to- 
bacco trust camouflage.” They ask the acreage be 
planted to some staple product that will help win 
the war. The next session of the conference will 
be at Newton, Kan.—Kansas City Times. 


The Enquirer’s editor put the * 


they’re going to ’tend to the Prohibitionists, sure 
and certain. Those fellows over there ain’t fooled 
much on anything that’s going on over here. They 
know all about the scheme to push nation-wide pro- 
hibition throweh by tacking it onto the necessary 
War measure, and they know all about the local 
elections where prohibition was shoved through be- 
cause the opportunity was presented while most of 
the men able to carry a little liquor and willing to 
pay for it were over in France, fighting the Germans. 
They know all about the high-salaried lobbyists who 
have made Prohibition their meal ticket for the 
past ten or fifteen years, and they know that a large 
number of local Prohibition movements have started 
in the corner-saloon headquarters of some politician 
who was discredited or distressed. 

“From the moment an American soldier steps his 
foot upon the transport which is to take him to 
Europe he doesn’t hear anything about prohibition. 
He drinks exactly what he pleases and he doesn’t 
have any trouble getting it. And you’ll notice that 
the only army in Europe that turned out all wrong 


to drop out the long-haired boys with the silver — 
tongues and the records in Congress. There'll prob- — 
ably be a military man for President and military 
men in most of the other offices. Wherever the right — 
military man is nominated, there won’t be any elec- — 
tion. It'll merely be a case of ratification on the — 
part of the majority of the voters. If Pershing — 
were a candidate for President, what soldier would 
care whether he was a Republican or a Democrat? 
Which is he? I bet you don’t know. I don’t. 
“But the prohibition thing is the thing that the 
soldiers are sorest on. They’ve seen how narrow- 
minded and insincere all the prohibition agitation 
really is. And while they’re fighting to make the 
world free for democracy, they're fully able to yy 
realize that it’s the furthest thing possible from a 
democratic idea to force a crank principle, limiting, | ’ 
the liberty of the individual, upon an unwilling 
majority in the exigencies of a war situation.” i 
James M. Allison, in “New York Day by Day,” er: 4 
cinnatt Times-Star. A 








Conserve Alcohol for Medicinal Pur- 
poses Says Dr. Martin 

Dr. Franklin Martin, member of the Advisory 
Commission and chairman of the General Medical 
Board of the Council of National Defense, issued 
the following statement: hes 

“Governmental and other authorities interested, 
realizing that careful consideration should be given 
the subject, recently met and debated the advisability 
and necessity of conservation measures from the 
standpoint of medical needs. In view of the im- 
portance of alcohol, sugar and glycerine in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical preparations and the 
limited possibility of the conservation of alcohol and 
sugar therein, it was deemed advisable to refrain 
at this time from recognizing conservation of sugar 
and alcohol in so far as their use in pharmaceutical 
preparations are concerned.”—Official Bulletin, Sh 
Committee of Public Information. 


A Military Necessity 


The following citation from “The Lan- 
cet,’ one of the most esteemed medical 
journals of the world, is very instructive: 

“Tt is stated that the French government 
has requisitioned for the purpose of the 
army a very substantial proportion of the 
vintage production. In France, therefore, 
wine has assumed a military importance, 
for no less than 200,000,000 gallons of 
wine from ‘the country, together with 
40,000,000 gallons from her Algerian col- 
ony, have been reserved for the use of the 
soldiers. It would appear that each officer 
and man received daily half a hire of wine. 
This allowance has been adopted sinée the 
war began, and the authorities are con- 
vinced that it has contributed to the health 
and efficiency of the troops through a cam- 
paign conducted under very trying condi- 
tions. The reasonable consumption of the 
wine of the country (vin ordinaire ) 1s 
evidently regarded beneficial rather than 
demoralizing. * 
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Count On Wine Crop To Restore 
France <r 
Ayove the roar and rumble of guns there comes. 
from France the grateful intelligence that the cham- _ 
pagne crop will be “fine.” A little Jess than. an — 
average yield, owing to the shortage of labor, to be — 
sure; but of excellent tone and quality. Champagne 
is one of the many boons that France has given to 
humanity, and notwithstanding its fame, and its rela-_ 
tively high cost, even in France, itisa goutetul solace — 
to soldiers at the front, who are sure of an allow- 
ance when illness overtakes them, or when they are 
brought back to base hospitals as a result to. be be 
numbered among the wounded. If the doctor in 
charge prescribes it the cost is not considered. — Less _ 


important, but worthy of consideration, is the thought 


that with a “fine” crop New York and other Amer mn 
ican communities will get their share. ' : 

And another gratifying feature of the report is 4 
the assurance that the great industry has been con- 
served; that despite a war which has taxed her re- 
sources to the uttermost, France has not lost «sight 
of the fact that when it ends one of her grea 
sources of wealth, through which she may reha- 
bilitate her fortunes, will be her vineyards and vine 
dressers—-New York Morning Telegraph. 

France! Quite different from America! 


Australia Stays “Wet”. 


The Australian Government will have nothing | 
to-do with Prohibition, not even as a war meas- 
ure, according to the following dispatch “from | 
Melbourne, Australia, to the Washington ‘Postiaus 

MeLBouRNE, AUSTRALIA, O¢tober 7.—The Pe , 
tralian Government has no intention of introduc . 
ing a measure for Prohibition, even as a w 
time measure. This statement was made by W. A, | 
Watt, acting prime minister, in replying to a ques- | 
tion in the House of Representatives oe 


He’s Been There 


Traveler—You cannot tell how terrible an experi ' 


ence it is to be lost in the desert. a 
Joneson—Oh, yes, I can. I used to live in a d 


town.—Judge. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 
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Baltimore Health Department Indorses Whisky as Medicine. 


From the lead influenza story in the Baltimore Sun, Friday, Oct. 11: 
“Several clergymen and others interested in church and Sunday School work protested against the 

closing order, and expressed surprise that the saloons also had not been shut up. But Dr. Blake, (the Health 
Commissioner of Baltimore) said that he had no intention, at this time, to order the saloons closed. He does 
not consider them a source of danger. \ 
“Furthermore, whisky, if properly used, is considered an effective remedy in cases of 
influenza. It is, in fact, a medicine, and the health department, it is stated, does not feel that 
the public should be deprived of it at this time. In the course of some general advice as to what 
to do to ward off influenza, Dr. Blake recently advised against the use of whisky and other 
stimulants to excess, considering them bad for the system.” 


HE best of medical opinion has always 

endorsed the moderate use of whiskey. 

Doctors now find it an effective weapon 

in the drive against Spanish influenza. 
Many prominent Providence (R. I.) physicians, ac- 
cording to the Providence News, which has spent 
much time investigating the subject, are most en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the life-saving value of 
whiskey. We quote these opinions: 


“T am using whiskey quite extensively in all my 
cases. My own experience with this epidemic is 
that people need stimulation that they can get from 
liquor. It is food for old people. Of course, it 
can be overdone. In my case, I have not habitually 
used whiskey, but at the present time I am taking 
a drink of it three times’a day as a preventive. I 
think that if people will keep themselves stimulated 
by moderate use of liquor they will have a much 
better chance to escape.”—Dr. Arthur Fanning. 


“T am making considerable and successful use of 
whiskey in the treatment of my influenza cases. I 
find that it is a great aid to the assimilation of food. 
It tides the patient over the danger period of his ill- 
ness. It counteracts the poison of the disease in the 
system. I think it is wise to use a fair amount, 
mixed with milk. I am not at all surprised to 
hear that army doctors are using whiskey in their 
fight with the epidemic. Alcoholic stimulant is the 
best for the purpose.’—Dr. Charles W. Higgins. 


“T am a temperate man, but for the last forty 
years I have always managed to keep my patients 
alive, even after other doctors had given them up. 
There is nothing better than good whiskey as a 
stimulant. It has always been my theory that the 
use of alcoholic Stimulants has been a big help in 
getting a patient past the crisis, particularly in pneu- 
monia. The effects of alcoholic stimulants are mild 
and in all of my experience have proved good. In 
acute cases I have managed to pull my patients 
through on stimulants. I have found the use of 
good whiskey invariably successful.”—Dr. C. K, 
Clarke, Fiskeville, R. I. 


“Whiskey as a stimulant is good because it is dif- 
fusable. I have always used it in the latter stages 
of pneumonia with good results, and it almost in- 
variably has pulled my patient together for a final 
effort. I also think that whiskey has some effect 
on the microbe.”—Dr. Thomas C. Clarkson, Paw- 
mieket,. RT, 


Letters were sent to physicians in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts by the Providence News, con- 
taining the following questions: 


1. To what extent, if any, are you following the 
example of the United States Army and Navy sur- 
geons in prescribing alcoholic liquor in the treatment 
of influenza? 

2. What is the effect of the use of alcoholic 
liquor in the treatment of influenza, so far as it 
has come under your observation? 

3. Have the results of such treatment, in your 
Opinion, supported the argument of the Prohibition- 
ist that the use of alcoholic liquor is harmful to the 
human body? 


Dr. G. Alden Blumer, Superintendent of the 
Butler Hospital, in his reply said: 


“Butler Hospital is not following the example set 
by anybody, but exercises its privilege to prescribe 
such remedy as seems indicated in the treatment of 
influenza or any other diseases, and among them 
alcoholic liquor has been employed as a useful stim- 
ulant.” In answer to Question 2, he said that whiskey 
is used “to furnish the stimulation desired in the 
given case.” In answering the last query, he’ said, 
“The question is sufficiently answered by 1 and 2.” 


Dr. W. H. T. Hamill, of Phillipsdale, sent the . 


following answer: 

1.- In every possible case that I can get it. I 
have never taken alcoholic stimulants, but it is a 
d——n shame when I can’t get alcoholic liquor, even 
in drug stores, for medical purposes. 

2. Used judiciously, it will prevent and shorten 
most of the terrible effects of la grippe. 

3. The prohibition argument is a d 
as | am concerned. 


n lie, so far 





Dr. T. Edward Chaffee answered as follows: 


1. As a general, stimulant to the heart. 

2. Beneficial in the proper dose given when in- 
dicated. 

3. The Prohibitionists condemn on general prin- 
ciples. As for their knowledge of the drug, I can- 


not support them. 


Dr, Edgar J. Dunbar, Pawtucket, in answering 
the queries, declares that he is using alcohol for 
his patients and that he has found it a decided help 
in the treatment of influenza. He says that the 
arguments of the Prohibitionists that the use of 
alcoholic liquors is harmful to the human, body 
have not been supported. 


Dr, William B, Bernard, Woonsocket, sends 
back the following answers: 


1. I prescribe alcoholics in influenza when vitality 
is low. Also in most of pnéumonia cases. 


2. It acts as a stimulant. Heart and circulation 


are improved if given moderately. 

a Nor 

Dr. B. H. Gilbert, of Conimicut, favors the use 
of alcoholics as follows: 

1. I am prescribing alcoholic liquor for the ma- 
jority of my patients. 

2. Have found alcoholic liquor a great asset in 
the treatment of influenza. 

3. No; the results of such treatment do not sup- 
port the argument, in my opinion, of the Prohibi- 
tionists, that the use of alcoholic liquor is harmful 
to the human body. 


Coroner Wants Saloons Reopened. 

Forty Philadelphia (Pa.) physicians joined Cor- 
oner Knight in urging Governor Brumbaugh to re- 
open the saloons, that whiskey might be obtained 
at reasonable prices for medicinal purposes in con- 
nection with the fight against the epidemic in that 
city. The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says: 

“Many prominent physicians have taken their stand 
with Coroner Knight in his effort to have the ban 
on liquors modified so it can be freely obtained for 
medicinal use. 

“Letters from seven doctors were received today 
by the Coroner, and it was the consensus of Opinion 
of these men that a great mistake had been made 
by the health authorities in their present drastic ban 
on alcoholic stimulants. 

“Dr. C. S. Potts, 2018 Chestnut street, in his com- 
ment on the subject, said, in part: ‘I believe it to 
be an example of almost criminal stupidity and 
hypocrisy. Less hysteria and more common sense 
would be better. Many persons accustomed to tak- 
ing a drink now and then did not have their cellars 
stocked up as many advocates of prohibition have.’ 

“Dr. John B. Deaver, internationally renowned 
authority on appendicitis, also expressed himself 
against the ban on liquor, saying its use in modera- 
tion is often of a decided advantage as a food, 
arterial and cerebral stimulant. 

“Dr. William Wadsworth, one of the Coroner’s 
physicians, expressed himself as follows: ‘The com- 
mon-sense of the community know that in an emer- 
gency there is no better stimulant. The tendency 
to confuse the bad effects, resulting from abuse, 
should not be tolerated by those capable of clear 
thinking. Because a good thing is abused, perhaps 
frequently, hardly warrants its deprivation from the 
vast majority who do not abuse it.” 

Coroner Knight’s action was prompted by the 
profiteering methods of druggists, some of whom 
were charging $54.40 a gallon for whiskey. 




























































Seized Whisky Worth Millions Given To “Flu” Victims 


ROM the Southern States, where 
Prohibitionists have railed against the evils 
of alcohol and have attributed to whiskey 
all the evils of mankind, come the wailings 

of doctors, health boards and hospital authorities 
for whiskey—more whiskey to fight and ward off 
the dreaded plague of influenza. Confiscated “wet 
goods” valued at millions of dollars have been thus 
distributed to the stricken people. 

The “dry” cry of “Save the Boy!” now takes 
on a different meaning. Whiskey came to the front 
in the hour of need and proved itself an important 
factor in “Saving the Boy” in the army canton- 
ment against the ravages of the disease, keeping 
him fit to play his part in the battle for democracy. 

The U. S, Government, according to the New 
York World, is sending supplies to army camps, 


“dq ry” 


was true—but he went further and declared that 
even bad whiskey was better than no whiskey 
at all.” 

Health Commissioner Newman, according to the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, has “com- 
mandeered a large quantity of whiskey and is 
holding it at his office for doctors to use in the 
treatment of influenza.” 


Governor Advocates Whiskey. 


“Mr, Newman followed the same course pursued 
by Governor Cornwell, who turned over contra- 
band whiskey to the Charleston Health Department. 

“The United States Government is taking like 
action. Postmaster J. E. Long several days ago 
received instructions from Washington to give 
whiskey, confiscated in the mails, to local hospitals 


nessee, has ordered the distribution of whiskey to 
the sufferers of that State. We quote the folloy a 
ing from the New York World: a 

“NASHVILLE, TENN., October 20.—Influenza pa= 
tients in Nashville and at the Government powder 
plant,, where thousands are employed, have been — 
relieved by the order of Criminal Judge James — 
D. B. Debow, who ordered the free distribution — 
of 800 cases of confiscated whiskey captured by | 
the police in bone-dry cases. 

“This supply being exhausted, the same course | 
will be pursued by Judge Debow with the contra-_ 
band whiskey in the hands of the sheriff, amount- _ 
ing to thousands of gallons.” “a 

Prohibition Georgia believes that whiskey is the 
cure. The idea of liquor being a good. preventive © 
is spreading throughout the state. 


“A proof of 
needing it.” this was given last week,” says the New York ~ 
World, “when the College Park Board of Health — 
passed a resolution calling upon the State Board — 
of Health to consider the advisability of authoriz- a 
ing drug stores to sell whiskey on physicians’ pre-— 
scriptions as pneumonia preventive in influenza — 
cases.’ , a 
“Mr. Bailey Gives Away All Whiskey” is the 4 


despite Prohibition laws—and this without protest. 
A dispatch from Richmond to that paper says: No whiskey raids are contemplated in “dry” 
“Spanish influenza’s ravages at Camp Lee are being South Carolina, as the whiskey is badly needed to 
checked by that famous cure for snake-bite, whiskey, fight the epidemic. Deputy Patterson, of Green- 
and that in this Prohibition State. Last week the ville county, according to the Piedmont, Green- 
State authorities were shocked to hear that two ville, S. C., said, “that as far as he was con- 
carloads of ‘booze’ had been shipped into Camp cerned, he didn’t propose to make any raids dur- 


Lee by Federal order, the military authorities taking 
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the responsibility for breaking the State law.” 

In this same connection, the Richmond Times- 
| Dispatch adds that: “Whiskey is being used .ex- 
tensively in Richmond in the treatment of influenza, 
ten gallons of confiscated liquor having been sent 
to John Marshall High School hospital yesterday 
by Prohibition Commissioner Peters. Two carloads 
of whiskey are reported to have been shipped from 
Lynchburg to Camp Lee for use in treatment of 
patients there.” 


It’s “Saving the Boy.” 


Hundreds of quarts of “bootleg” whiskey have 
been used in “dry” Iowa. “In Camp Dodge,” says 
the Nex York World, “one entire storehouse is 
filled with whiskey and wines of all kinds. Most 
of it is goods which have been confiscated by the 
civil and military authorities in raids on bootleggers. 
One entire carload was shipped to Chicago for dis- 
tribution by the Medical Department to other posts. 

The World’s Mobile, Ala., correspondent, under 
date of October 20, flashes that “The Red Cross 
Emergency Relief chairman, Mrs. Harry T. Inge, 
yesterday called the attention of the Board of 
Health to the urgent need of whiskey for the treat- 
There is stored in the 
basement of the county jail liquor to the amount 
of $75,000, mostly fine whiskey. The Federal au- 


ment of influenza victims. 


thorities offered the relief committee 400 pints 
for the care of the influenza victims, and the 
Board of Health was named as the body to re- 
ceive the liquor. Whiskey was used, and is still 
being freely used among the patients here, and 
those who had a supply are dividing it among the 
sick. 

“Tt was reported here, last night that a carload 
of whiskey was shipped into Alexandria, La., “dry” 
territory, for the treatment of the soldiers at Camp 
Beauregard.” 

The same conditions that exist in army canton- 
ments apply to “dry” States where seized. liquor 
is rationed out as a preventive. Confiscated 
whiskey is a Godsend to the stricken communities 
of the South. Officials have called off raids on 
illicit stills in the hope of increasing the output. 
Doctors strongly advocate the use of whiskey in 
pneumonia, and according. to the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, Dr. Rader, of Hunt- 
ton, said: “Care must be exercised to use noth- 
ing but good whiskey. 


Dr. Hawes agreed that this 


Are “Drys” To Blame For The 
Epidemic ? 
To the Editor of the New York World: 

I respectfully call your attention to the 
suggestion many times repeated recently, 
that the prevailing influenza epidemic may 
in. more or less degree be due, as one rea- 
son, to the Prohibition agitation making 
known alcoholic stimulants, on account of 
the high cost and prohibitive legislation, 
hard to get. Another reason is the fact 
that the constant agitation by Prohibition 
agitators has, on account of war conditions, 
made a lot of people practice self-denial in 
the use of stimulants through patriotic rea- 
sons; possibly, it may turn out, with harm- 
ful results. It has never been denied that 
the best medical authorities prescribe alco- 
hol in different forms for wasting diseases, 
colds and pneumonia. 

These facts, together with the recently 
published reports of the increase in the use 
of dope in this country, especially in parts 
of the country that have recently gone dry, 
will soon make people understand that there 
is a great difference between temperance 
and hysterical Prohibition. 

JAMES T. FITZGERALD. 

Boston, October 6. 
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ing the epidemic so long as whiskey was considered 
so necessary and was being used ‘so extensively 
in the treatment of influenza.” 

A dispatch from Columbia, S. C., to the New 
Vork Globe and Commercial Advertiser, says: 

“In an opinion given yesterday, Thomas H. 
Peeples, Attorney General of South Carolina, held 
that contraband liquor seized by the State may 
be used in the fight now. being conducted in South 
Carolina in the epidemic of influenza. The plan 
for dispensing the liquor was agreed upon at a 
conference between the Attorney General, Gov- 
ernor Manning and the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health.” 

Hospitals in “dry” Nebraska have seized whiskey 
to fight the “flu.” A dispatch from Omaha to the 
Cincinnati Enquirer says: “Five hundred gallons 
of whiskey held by county authorities today was 
ordered turned over to the Omaha hospitals to be 
used in the fight against Spanish influenza. The 
order was signed by the entire district bench.” 

The Criminal Judge of Nashville, in “dry” Ten- 


exact heading of an article in the News and Ob- | 
server printed at Raleigh N. C, and owned by — 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy and one 
of America’s leading prohibitionists. The article — 
says in part: z 
“Yesterday all the whiskey in the Raleigh office | 
—about fifty quarts—was distributed to State Col- 
lege, the Blind and Deaf Schools, a few hospitals, — 
and Camp Polk, for use of the sick. The United — 
States Marshal’s office sent a large quantity ofa 
whiskey to Wilmington several days ago for use © 
in that city in combating influenza. 
“Drink lines” have been established in “dry” ™ 
Nashville, Tenn. The police are tending bar, with — 
Chief of Police A. J. Barthell personally super-_ 
intending the work of the “bartenders,” according ~ 
to the Nashville Banner, which adds: “Appar-~ 
ently enough boose to cure all the ‘fu’ in this — 
country was handed out gratis at the police station 
Saturday afternoon. A detail of policemen served 
as bartenders, and the spoils of several of the — 
biggest liquor coups since ‘bone-dry went into — 
effect were speedily disposed of.” : q 
Officials of “dry” Mobile, Ala., have prescribed — 
whiskey and the Health Board wants it for the” 
sick. This was the result of a conference between | 
Judge Chamberlain, Dr. Charles. A. Mohr, city © 
health officer; Assistant Solicitor Pitts, Sheriff W. ~ 
H. Holcombe and Dr. Harry T. Inge. The Mobile ~ 
Register says: “Due to the rapid spread of influ- — 
enza and the dangers arising therefrom, physicians — 
stated that whiskey was one of the most potent 
agencies in staying the ravages of the disease and 
of aiding the patients during . the convalescent — 
period. Steps were taken at once to secure the 


whiskey from the county officials and place it at 
the disposal of the medical authorities.” : 

The Nashville Evening American estimates that — 
in Nashville alone, “10,000 persons afflicted with 
the disease had been given 9,600 quarts of whiskey. — 
This amounts ‘to: 2,400 gallons, or nearly fifty 


barrels. On the local bootleg curb, the financial 7 
value of this amount of whiskey would aggregate — 
$144,000. . : 

“But Judge Debow’s action in this matter, physi- 
cians today assert, has been an important factor — 
in checking the epidemic and holding down the 
mortality rate in Davidson county. The use of 
this whiskey in influenza cases, according to med- | 
ical science here, has been absolutely necessary.” — 



























































































“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION — : 


‘‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.”’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


FTER the wave of prohibition enthusiasm, which swept the national 

government over the barrier of property-rights, personal liberty 
rights and tax considerations in the move for a dry nation, an epidemic 
of disease has brought a sweeping change of policy in one of. the most 
important branches of the government. With machinery already under 
way to make it in time impossible to get any more whiskey, no matter 
what the emergency, a vast quantity of the liquor in the past few days 
has been commandeered by the government and shipped into the army 
cantonments. Whiskey is being freely used in civil life to save victims 
of influenza and pneumonia, and the best medical thought has, after a 
delay that undoubtedly cost many lives of soldiers, brought it finally 
into the cantonments in this country. Richmond papers state that two 
carloads of whiskey were shipped into Camp Lee, Virginia. The federal 
government in the face of the national emergency is casting aside the 
spirit and letter of the law of dry Virginia in the fight to save the lives 
of soldiers in its care. In Baltimore city the health authorities de- 
clined to close the saloons, holding that it was necessary that the public 
be given the opportunity to purchase liquor for medicinal purposes. 
What a farcical condition this must seem to foreign nations. With 
laws already on the books to wipe out all whiskey and other liquor, even 
down to beer and light wines, for all time, the best medical thought both 
in and out of the government recognizes the absolute necessity of the 
stimulant to aid in fighting a dread malady, Will the men in Congress 
who forced the dry law on the country instruct the army doctors not to 
give a drop of liquor to the sons of these same legislators—even if the 
doctors hold that the liquor may save their lives? Will the present 
situation at last awaken a spirit in America which will no longer tolerate 
the yoke of a fanatical minority ?—Baltimore American. 
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THE CANADIAN SITUATION 


SS eae is in force in all parts of Canada except the Province 
of Quebec, and most of that Province is dry by virtue of the local 
option law; but the Canadians are drinking as much tax-paid whiskey 
and other spirits as before though they have cut out part of their beer. 
The Department of Inland Revenue reports that in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1918, during which prohibition as described was in 
force, 4,793,000 imperial gallons (the equivalent of 5,991,250 American 
standard gallons without allowatice for the higher proof standard in 
Canada) were taken out of bond*for consumption. ‘This is the highest 
figure in five years and is all the more significant because so many 
Canadian men are in military service abroad. Owing to the high duties 
and revenue taxes on spirits, illicit distilling and smuggling have in- 
creased, but no account is taken of spirits that escape the tax gatherers. 
The consumption of beer was 7 gallons a head five years ago and 3.41 
gallons in the last fiscal year. —New York Commercial. 
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INTELLIGENCE AMONG PATIENTS 


E notice one thing about this influenza epidemic. The doctors 
who prescribe whiskey are getting much more of the practice than 
those who prescribe castor oil.—Houston Post. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


WHAT’S WAR TO THEM? 


HILE the country is at war and most patriotic and sensible people 

are doing everything in their power to help the great cause in 
which we are engaged and to alleviate whatever suffering comes as a 
consequence of it, the prohibition fanatics persist in seeing a dry country 
as the only thing worth fighting for. 


The great war, with its tremendous consequences, with its strain 
on every American resource, moral as well as material, is relegated by 
them to the background. What does the danger of Teutonic domina- 
tion of the world mean to them? or what do they care if Belgium lies 
prostrate and France is bleeding, and the greatest civilizing powers in 
the world are sending the flower of their manhood to fight the enemies 
of peace and justice, beside the question whether a saloon shall be 
allowed to keep open or whether we shall be permitted to drink a glass 
of beer? 

This question of prohibition is now occupying all the energies of 
the former Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, whose pacifism 
has prolonged this war and whose incapacity for statesmanship almost 
brought an indelible stain upon our flag. 


What did the sinking of the Lusitania mean to him? Or what 
did he care if the very life of the western nations of Europe was 
threatened by the Hohenzollern militarists? He betrayed the trust the 
President reposed in him by converting his position in the administration 
into a special privilege for preaching his pet hobbies. And now, when, 
thanks to the wisdom of President Wilson, the baleful Bryan influence 
has been removed, this same Bryan is endeavoring to turn the minds of 
the people from a successful prosecution of the war to an agitation 
against the liquor interests. 

In a statement issued by the National Dry Federation, of which 
Bryan is chairman, the question of wet or dry is held forth as para- 
mount to everything else. The country, however, has by this time 
realized Bryan’s real significance. We thank a kindly Providence that 
Bryan has no longer the power to do the nation any real harm.— 


Baltimore Star. 
Se 


ALCOHOL AND INFLUENZA IN DRY STATES 


EPORTS of the use of whiskey in treating Spanish influenza in 
army cantonments situated in dry states have a special interest in 
their relation to the methods of combatting the epidemic and their bear- 
ing on prohibition sentiment. In Camp Dodge, lowa, hundreds of 
cases of confiscated liquor have been utilized to give patients alcoholic 
baths, and also as a stimulant. In Tennessee, a similar use of con- 
demned whiskéy has been authorized by the courts. Two carloads of 
liquor have been shipped into Camp Lee, Virginia, and there are accounts 
of a like lifting of the ban in Louisiana. South Carolina is said to have 
authorized drugstores to sell whiskey on physicians’ prescriptions for 
medicinal use in influenza, and the plan has been proposed in Georgia. 

Thus the mooted question of the medicinal efficiency of alcohol in 
diseases of the grip type has become complicated with the ethical ques- 
tion of its use in prohibition territory and under conditions involving a 
seeming nullification of state laws by Federal procedure. The important 
thing is to’'check the disease; and if alcohol can help in the process, then 
so much worse for laws preventing this use of it. 

In the practice of physicians of the old school, alcohol held a high 
place as a stimulant to strengthen the heart’s action in pneumonia, and 
though modern medical opinion has challenged its value, the proof is not 
final. At any rate, prohibition statutes are not designed to interfere 
with the public health; and it is an interesting outcome that some of the 
liquor confiscated in dry states was saved from the wreck for this 
emergency use-—New York World. 
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MORE GOVERNMENT FROM WASHINGTON 


TTRACTED, no doubt, by the methods employed for amending 

the Federal Constitution in the matter of regulating alcoholic 
beverage consumption and of voting, certain persons interested in the 
divorce question are now turning to that agency for the promotion of 
their particular social reform. They have appeared at Washington and 
have asked that a constitutional amendment, providing a uniform 
divorce proceeding, be submitted to the state legislatures. In urging it a 
distinguished clergyman deplored marriage with divorce in mind as an 
alternative, and the actions of the rich in going out of the states of their 
residence to secure separations elsewhere. 

It is interesting to compare with his assertion that divorce is too 
easy to secure, those of the feminist cult whose vague and wild teachings 
seem to be demands for the abolition of all marriage laws and the 
authorization of easily dissoluble relations between the sexes. To be 
sure, it would be vastly more interesting if this last class should also 
put in an appearance at Washington with a demand for an amendment 
favoring their own queer ideas. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

























































































me—knowing full well I had just come back from 
France (for if people don’t know it to start with 
I see to it that they do, tout de suite, as it were, 
by ringing in some reference to our sister repubic 
in a casual, offhand sort of way)—to continue, this 
person said: 

‘What about the liquor question in France?” 

“Well, what about it?” I said. 

“Well, what is the principal—er 
-might say, of the liquor question?” they repeated. 

EOh?? \Lo Sarde 
there seems to be the same as it is over here, or was, 
until we all went dry—it’s ‘What’ll you have?” 

The other party seemed quite annoyed and said 
no, that wasn’t what was meant—what was 
desired was a general comment on the situation at 
present in a country where the vin blanc and vin 
rouge blossoms still lift their dainty heads, and the 
perfume of cognac, champagne, etc. is wafted 
abroad upon the thirsty air. What was the chief 
trouble encountered in a land where prohibition had 
not sé much as obtained a toehold in the affections 
of the populace? 

I said yes, there was one phase of the liquor 
question that ‘caused me a lot of trouble and that 
I discovered that on the historic occasion when I 
went down to Tours and ornamented that ancient 
metropolis with my presence for a brief spell. This 
trouble, I explained, was this: How to keep from 
falling over the feet of those taking refreshment of 
a spiritous, vinous and alcoholic nature. 


= 


It 





ALKING about this and that, and how 


crime had decreased since Prohibition in Tours! 


gathered us all under her pure white 
wing, and everything, somebody said to 





basis, as one 


‘Why—the liquor question over 


emark, Those “Yanks” Are 


By MARY E. BOSTWICK, in The Indianapolis Star 


Honestly, I dod have an awful time about that down 
You see, in Tours, they have those 
famous European cafes—the first of the kind I had 
ever encountered—where the vin blanching contin- 
gent sits out on the sidewalk. 
they do it, but they do. 


I don’t know why 
The interior of the cafe 
may be dim and cool and pleasant, and outside is 
dust and glare and forty million flies, but they needs 
must move tables and chairs out on the sidewalks, 
and take up the whole walk, and there is~ simply 
no place for the humble pedestrian to light at all) 
as if he—or she—gives up this business of staging, 
an obstacle race, and goes on in the street, along 
comes a truck, or something, with a general, or a 
second lieutenant in it, and one has to skid nimbly 
back to the sidewalk again, probably falling over 
someone’s feet, and upsetting their little beaker in 
the process. 

And I don’t care what sort of feet they are—even 
perfectly good feet that are part of cavalry “boots 
with spurs on ’em, or lovely patent leather French- 
heeled feet into which embroidered: silk stockings 
merge, I do not like to fall over them out on the 
sidewalk when I am hastening on my way, 

At the risk of starting a raid on the now empty 
recruiting offices, I will say that in France, just 
because a man has a uniform on, is no reason why 
he has to lead a bath towel existence. 
not have to take a room in a hotel and hide their 
uniform and put on some pajamas before they 
can get a taste of the eau de vie, as it were. 

They just march on in, and bang for madame, 
or mademoiselle, or monsieur, and say—“Madame 
—avvay voo—” and go on, in their faultless 
French, explaining what it is they want. 


They do 











liquor. 
bumped his royal dome on the rafters. 
Our navy is “dry.” 


Aboard a British Battleship. A toast to the King, 


DRINKING SCENE IN NAVY — NOT OUR NAVY 





—Photo from Press Illustrating Service. 
drunk with—gracious, Clara! intoxicating 
The Kink lets ’em sit because William IV once stood up to acknowledge a toast and 
P. S—No toasts are drunk to Secretary Joey Daniels. 


However, in the town where Base Hospital 32 is 
situated, they have to do their walking in at certain 
hours, and their walking out, too. I do not know 
what arrangements’ are made in other towns, but 
in that town the soldiers—officers and enlisted men 
alike—were permitted to frequent the cafes only 
between the hours of 10 and 12 in the morning and 
5 to 8 in the evening. There was a long arid interval 
during the afternoon, and along about 4:30 many a 
wistful eye would be’ turned on the trusty wrist- 
watch, and the firm lips of, many a warrior would 


move in silent calculation as he tried to figure out . 


how long it would be before he could hie himself 
to the Villa Saint Georges, or to Mme. Creteau’s, or 
some other retreat. q 


They had to go out, too—no lingering along for 
a last one, or to admire the beauties of the night. 
No, there was no chance of that. Stern military 
police, with large and impressive “gats” strapped to 
their hips, would stroll casually along about 8 
o'clock, and Madame would say: 


“Les gendarmes!”—and there would be an abrupt 
retreat of the American forces. 


This used to amuse the French soldiers greatly. 
The rule was simply for the Americans, of course, 
and it struck the police as passing humorous to see 
their allies chased out when the evening was so 
young—I think that they felt, after the American 
soldiers had departed, that the place was once more 
their own. They love to sit around:a table out 
under a tree, those French soldiers do, and toy with 
a bottle of some pale blond liquid that seems to bring 
them much satisfaction, and to put their peaked blue 
caps on the dog, and watch Therese and Cecile and 
the rest of that coterie give them the glad orb as 
they pass. 

Oh—la la! Them was the days! 


The American boys got so they liked the vin 
rouge and the vin blanc fairly well, though they 
used to say there wasn’t much “kick” to it. Also, 
I heard the French cognac spoken very highly of 
—and infrequently, too—as it was only available 
on or about payday. And as for the champagne, 
it was a bottled poem—a liquid lyric—the bottles 
wearing little red, or white, or gold hats—and 
costing so many francs a quart that no one would 
believe it. 


There still seems to be beaucoup champagne in 
France in spite of the fact that the Huns have 
been operating right in the midst of the Cham- 
pagne district. 


As for the beer—I quote the words of a buck 
private: “Well, I can’t give the French beer 
much!” 

Once there was a buck private who was a patient 
at one of the hospitals, and getting well fast. The 
patients are supposed to be in at 9 o'clock, and: this 
one stayed out, and he was afraid the night nurse 
on duty would report him for it. So he got him 
an elegant bouquet of flowers—I think he “won” the 
flowers, as we say in the army—and he practiced 
presenting it to the nurse, with many a bow, and he 
had it down pretty well. I am sure the nurse’s 
heart would have melted. 


So she came in pretty soon and asked him where 
he had been, and he started to bow and make his 
speech, and then started to hand the nurse the 
flowers—and, ah, well—the flowers had gotten lost 
somehow and he had not until that moment realized 
it, and when he went to present it to her it was not 
there.- Which, naturally, rather spoiled the effect 
of his speech. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 








cial Calls Distilleries A Necessity 






By JUDSON C. WELLIVER, (Staff Correspondent of New York Globe) Copyright 1918, by J. C. Welliver 


ASHINGTON, D. C—Whisper it not 

to Gath, and censor at least it’s most 

painful details before circulation in the 

streets of Askelon; but, if this country, 
a few years hence, should change its mind and “go 
wet,” it would be hard put to find anybody to make 
booze -for it. 

A prohibitionist scared over the imminent danger 
that the distilleries will all be dismantled before the 
country can spare them would seem a curious ex- 
hibit. But he can be found here in Washington. 
He is one of the Government’s industrial experts, 
dealing with the big problem of providing alcohol 
for war needs, munitions, and the like. He knows 
what is going on, and is frankly worried. 

“It has been necessary for us to take a hand to 
keep the distilleries from being scrapped,” he said, 
“because we need them to produce alcohol. Thus 
far the War Industries Board has not found it 
necessary to issue any orders forbidding this dis- 
posal of plants, but it is only because the distilleries 





have been extremely accommodating. They are will- 
ing to place themselves and their plants at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and we, in turn, have 
tried to help them as much as possible. 

“It has been our policy to distribute orders for 
alcohol with the view to giving the little establish- 
ments a share; the big fellows have not been allowed 
to take everything, even at a time when they could 
have supplied our.requirements. The time is coming 
when they couldn’t do it, and the capacity of the 
smaller plants must be utilized. So these smaller 
ones are given their share of business in order to 
keep them in commission.” 

“You see,” explained the head of the division, 
“the distilleries are all ready to go ahead with pro- 
duction of alcohol; they require little reorganiza- 
tion. The breweries, on the other hand, must be 
largely reconstructed before they can make com- 
mercial alcohol; that is one of the problems we 
must handle.” 

The speaker, who is an authority on both produc- 





tion and uses of alcohol, expressed the opinion that 
in the near future the demand for alcohol would 
absorb all the capacity of distilleries and a large part 
of that represented by converted breweries. The 
price of gasoline is rapidly mounting toward the 
point at which alcohol will be commercially available 
for extensive use in automobiles, while other de- 
mands for it, aside from munition production, are 
increasing fast. 

“The best available material for producing alcohol 
now,” he went on, “is the low-grade molasses. by- 
product from cane sugar making. It used to be run 
into the ditches; now it is valuable, and all goes to 
the alcohol distillers. Potatoes and other vegetables 
will be extensively used.” 

Agricultural department experimentation several 
stalks would 
supply of alcohol; 
enough of it to insure against the motor cars trun- 


years ago demonstrated that corn 
produce an almost limitless 


ning down, even if gasoline were to become an 
anachronism.—The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, 
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Prohibition and Patriotism 


Seldom does Bishop Boyd Vincent, of the 
Episcopal Church, a confirmed Prohibition- 
ist, give an interview to the newspapers. 
But the good Bishop got to thinking over 
the Ohio “wet” and “dry” fight, and this 
is the unsolicited letter he wrote to the 
press: 

To the Editor of the Enquirer. 

Dear Sir—I askeleave as a citizen to call 
the special attention again through your 
columns, of my Ohio fellow-citizens, to the 
unfairness of the effort to push through a 
prohibition state constitution amendment at 
this time. 

I am myself a convinced Prohibitionist 
now, on grounds of public welfare. I voted 
for Prohibition at the last election and ex- 
pect to vote for it again some day; but I 
shall vote against it now, and for this rea- 
son. It is the one point in the “wet” argu- 
ment which carries real weight with it. It 
is this: 

There are just now at least 100,000 Ohio 
voters unavoidably away from home “at the 
front” or elsewhere in war service. In the 
spirit of patriotism and as a part of tHeir 
whole noble sacrifice, they are sacrificing 
their voting privilege meanwhile. Is it fair 
to them to take a political advantage of this 
fact—and especially on what may seem to 
many of them an issue ever personal rights? 
Is it fair to ourselves; do we want to ‘win 
by such an advantage? It does not seem 
like an American “square deal.” It does not 
seem like treating those patriots patriot- 
ically. 

Prohibition as a national emergency war 
measure is all right. But let us refuse the 
state issue now. It will keep “until the boys 
come back.” And so will the question of 
state ratification of the proposed prohibition 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
There is plenty of time still for that. 
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Big Month All Right 


The record of 149 convictions of the Yost Prohi- 
bition law in the State in the month of September, 
nearly double that of August, was reported recently 
by the State Prohibition Department. The confisca- 
tion of great quantities of liquors included 506 
quarts, 3,062 pints and 54 half-pints of whiskey; 
672 gallons of cider; 40 gallons of alcohol; 700 gal- 
lons of wine; over 700 gallons of mash, and small 
quantities of other intoxicants, including beer, gin 
and brandy.—Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 





T is estimated that the amount derived from the 
sale of alcoholic beverages under the revenue 
bill as passed by the House will amount to at 

least $800,000,000. This is for the current fiscal year, 
and it is likely that quite as much will be sorely needed 
for the year following, but in the pending Agricul- 
tural Appropriation bill a provision has been injected 
to prohibit the production and sale of such bever- 
ages in this country for the duration. of the war, 
after the end of this fiscal year. This is a provision 
of doubtful constitutionality even in war time. 

If put into effect, what will the result be’ upon 
the taxation of food and clothing and other neces- 
saries of life? It will undoubtedly increase that 
burden, which is felt by everybody, and especially 
by those of small means and limited earnings. These 
beverages are not necessaries of life, and nobody 
would be involuntarily affected by the tax burden. 
The financial sacrifice of those engaged in the produc- 


tion and sale of these beverages might be considered 
negligible if any great public benefit were to result. 

This revenue question is apart from that of the 
rights of people and the manner of dealing with 
them by public authority. Nothing could be more 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of free 
government than this prohibition policy, and its 
effect upon the morale of the people is invariably 
injurious. No doubt there should be judicious re- 
striction and regulation of what is called the “liquor 
traffic,” but absolute prohibition is not and cannot 
be rigidly enforced. 
ing it, which are notoriously practiced, to the 
degeneration of the beverages in quality and their 





There are many ways of evad- 


aggravation in injury to health and morals. The 
greatest injury of all is degrading the moral sense 
in respect of the observance of law and obedience 
to Government authority—Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, New Vork. 








—Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser. 
While our boys are in France, the Hun- 
patriotic “Dry” is trying to make the Legis- 
latures indorse national prohibition. 





Bound to Win 


Charles M. Schwab declares that if for no other 
reason, America will win the war because of its 
remarkable faculty for making the most of every 
reverse. Illustrating his point, he said: 


“T can’t help calling to mind the farmer who 
after prohibition hit Michigan, discovered that by 
remaining in his silo for ten minutes after fermen- 
tation began he could accumulate a comfortable jag 
The last I heard, 


he was charging 25 cents admission to town folks to 


by inhaling the alcoholic fumes. 


stay ten minutes in his silo, and was rapidly getting 
rich.”—Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch. 





Shift Tax Burden 


Gary, Inp., October 5—When Indiana joined the 
arid ranks of Prohibition States a severe slump in 
revenues from taxes was experienced: by Gary. 

The loss through saloon licenses aggregated $85,- 
000 per year, but at the present rate of drunkenness 
and severe fines imposed in the city court, more than 
half of this amount will be recovered duritiz che 
present year. 
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Through the courtesy of the New York World 
Syndicate “The Other Side” is able to give its 
readers the following extracts from an article on 
the perils of moonshining, which appeared recently 
in the World’s Magazine Section. 


DISPATCH from Washington says: 
“With nation-wide prohibition impend- 
ing, the gentle art of distilling moonshine 
whiskey is spreading north into States 
never before suspected of kitchen rum-making.” 

Then follows the statement of D, E. Murphy, who 
is described as the chief of the Government’s moon- 
shine sleuths, to the effect that hundreds of private 
stills have been raided this summer and that the 
activities of the detectives are being centered on the 
large cities of the nation. 

Moonshining in a metropolis is an idea with a 
soupcon of novelty to the ordinary citizen, for whom 
this colorful industry remains confined to the moun- 
tains of the South, and whose image of a moonshiner 
is a bearded hillsman with a long and-archaic rifle 
poised on his knee before some upland cavern, where 
the still is trickling future jags. 


Custom Spreading Fast. 


“Moonshining of one sort or another is not new 
in the cities,” says an attache of the revenue depart- 
ment. “We constantly have a force of men at work 
on just such cases. In the Jast few years there have 
not been many sensational arrests, but there has 
always been a more or less steady series of law 
We take in a batch every few. weeks, 
destroy their stills and fine the distillers. It gets 
little attention in the newspapers, but it goes along 
A few years back—ten or fifteen— 


” 


violations. 


just the same. 
there was a regular siege of moonshining. 

“And what has happened lately?’ he was asked. 

“T can’t be quoted,” began the official, and when 
he was assured of anonymity he went on with a 
“but.” “But there are some new aspects of the 
moonshining game developing. The greatly increased 
tax on whiskey, the scarcity of the genuine article, 
the enormous prices being asked for the morning 
‘ball, all contribute to the temptation. New mate- 
rials are being used, new dodges are being invented, 
as they always are when law violating is made profit- 
able. There has been a great increase in moonshin- 
ing all over the country and”’—— 

“Tt will get worse?” it was suggested. 

“T ouess it’s no secret,” said he, “that the internal 
revenue office expects a great deal of trouble as 
soon as prohibition goes into effect—if it does. 
Then there will not only be those to deal with 
who make whiskey to sell, but those who make it 
for their own use and that of their friends. The 
appetite for drink isn’t going to die out because of 
the law, and as long as there’s that appetite a cer- 
tain number of people are going to get intoxicants 
somehow. Making whiskey is so simple a process 
that no one who has a gas stove and a tea kettle 
need be without it—if he cares to take a chance 
with the law.” 

The meaning of all this is clear. The very officials 
of that Government which appears about to enact 
prohibition except some of the kitchens of the coun- 
try to become distilleries. How such an evil is to 
be dealt with or what the net damage to humanity 
over present injury may be is for the future. 

But these are social conditions and quite aside 
from the general interest which attaches to moon- 
shine. The romantic story of this innocent looking 
distillate of fire is written upon all the hills of the 
South—on miany in runes of blood. The hidden 
leanto or cave in some mountain gorge apparently 


—Tllustration by courtesy New York World Syndicate, 


The Moonshiner is a Staunch Believer in Prohibition 








safe from the ever intrusive presence of the “rev- 
enueés,” the rude copper and worm of the native 
whiskey makers, the devious shrewdness by which 
the white mule is got from maker to consumer, the 
shooting affrays between officers and lawbreakers, 
the killings, the pitched battles, the vendettas aimed 
at traitorous neighbors—all these are the pabulum 
of the daily papers and have been for a generation. 
Moonshine and its struggle against the Federal law 
is as much history of the newer South as feuds, 
lynchings and negro baiting, as true histoyr as the 
Civil War. 

The moonshining of the South needs no explana- 
tion unless as to its origin. That origin explains 
also its wide diffusion, its prevalance, its hardihood, 
and coincidently the fear of its spread into all parts 
of the nation. 


How It Is Made. 


‘The very early Americans found that ground In- 
dian maize, though little esteemed as food then and 
still foreign to the palate of many undiscriminating 
Americans, in spite of wheat-saving campaigns and 
war prices, was easily made into a most potent 
liquor. The cornmeal or chop had only to be scalded 
and allowed to ferment. This it did in a few days. 
The sour mash was then put into a covered pot or 
kettle of some sort and boiled. The cover of this 
pot must have a worm or coil of copper or rubber 
tubing through which the steam of the mash passes, 
cooling and condensing as it goes. The condensed 
steam of this sour mash was then reboiled and the 
dripping again caught. The result was raw whiskey, 
moonshine, white mule, proof spirits, what you like. 
The stuff by any other name remains as potent. 
This process for home-made whiskey survives 
untils today. If the work is well done, if no lye 
or soap is added to “give off bead,” and if the 
stuff is properly rectified to extract the worst of 
the fusel oil, this moonshine is a high-grade Bour- 
bon whiskey. Put into charred casks and allowed 
to lie for eight or ten years, it becomes a superior 
spirituous liquor, usually about 110 proof, mellow 
as the moonshine whose name it bears, and of a 


‘up there. 


prepotence to curl the hair of a nether cretaceous 
brontosaurus. eee 

Generations of Americans, especially from Middle _ 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Missouri, had been 
making this volatile dementant for generations. 
They made it and aged it in their cellars as the 
European farmer does his wine. Only the scum 
and scab of society ever drank the unaged and 
unrectified stuff now called moonshine. Whiskey 


“was a cordial, a tipple fit for human acceptance. 


Bad whiskey was rare because the good was miser- 
ably cheap. 

Then came the internal revenue laws and the tax 
on whiskey, at first only 50 cents a gallon, later 
and for many years $1.10, now soaring toward $3. 
Fair whiskey, five or six years old, such as had al- 
waysecommanded a dollar a gallon retail and much 
less in large bulk, was thus more than doubled in 
price to the consumer when the $1.10 tax went into 
operation. Naturally, if one might make the stuff 
and evade the tax, he would be able to undersell any 
law-abiding competitor and still reap an enormous 
profit, from 300 to 800 per cent. This condition 
gave birth to the moonshiner. 

For a generation this illicit maker of damnable 
whiskey has operated in every wild section of the 
South (and many another place, by the by), with 
what outpouring of Government treasure and blood —— 
in the effort at extirpation no one has yet com- 
puted. And now, so say the Government's own 
officials, moonshining is to have a place in other 
communities, in all of them, perhaps. 5 


Too Darned Cheap 


That a carload of whiskey seized in prohibition 
Maine the other day should be valued at only four- 
teen thousand dollars only goes to show how little, 
comparatively speaking, prohibition really prohibits 


In this particular neck of the woods a 
carload of whiskey, if it could be disposed of with- 
out the knowledge of the law officers would bring 
fourteen times fourteen thousand dollars—Norfolk 
(Va.) Pilot. 
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Absence of 200,000 So 


HE big, outstanding reason for the questionable victory of the Prohi- 
bitionists at the polls in November, was the fact that 200,000 Ohio 
soldiers were in France, and therefore unable to vote. As a reward 
for their bravery, the heroes were deprived of one of their inalienable 
rights, by unfair methods. 
Before long, our boys will ‘be home again, and then they will demand an 
accounting from the people who stayed at home when the shells were flying. 
Despite the absence of the “Yanks,” Ohio adopted prohibition by a majority 
of only 25,659. The vote was: For Prohibition, 463,554; Against, 487,895. 
Had conditions been normal, Ohio would have gone “wet,” as was the case 
at the three previous elections on this 
much-fought question. = 


diers Accounts for the Victory 


“dry” by only a small majority. 
Enquirer says: 

* “When Ohio voted as a State in 1916 there were 1,175,000 votes cast for 
the governorship. Upon the question of prohibition submitted last Tuesday the 
total vote recorded is about 850,000. There are, according to estimates, nearly 
a quarter of a million Ohioans in the army or engaged in war work. These were 
denied, through absence, participation in the election. 

“The returns indicate that the proposal has been adopted because fewer than 
440,000 votes were cast for it, or about 145,000 less than a majority of the elec- 
torate in the State. It will be well to remember, for use in the future, 


this state of facts.. Hereafter, if 


Commenting on the Ohio result, the Cincinnati 








Ohio officially becomes tempora- 
rily “dry” next May 27. It is an- 
nounced that the liberal forces will 
petition for another election in the 
following November, when thousands 
of soldiers will be back again. 

As proof that the election was 
mot a complete triumph for the 
“Drys,” it may be mentioned that 
another amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, providing for a vote of the 
people on the ratification of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, carried by the 
tremendous majority of 193,252. This 


in America.” 





heart disease.” 
“It impoverishes men.” 


Legislature ratifies National Prohibi- 
tion, the people will have the final 
voice in the matter. Knowing full 
well that the returned warriors will 


a large percentage.” 


of their fathers.” 
Prohibitionists did not dare to de- : 


prive them of the right of suffrage 
on the most important question of all. 
Over in England, France, Italy— 


Why not prohibit tobacco P” 





American Anti- Tobacco League Says: 


“One million four hundred and fifty thousand acres of _ | 


good, productive land will this year be wasted in growing ““Let him take who hath the power, 
tobacco unless you prevent it.” 


“The land could supply every grain need of our nation 
and its Allies. The labor could supply every labor shortage 
“Tobacco lessens mental efficiency by over 10 %.” ble 
“It causes deafness, blindness, cancer, tuberculosis, in- By MOTE WIde | ViBIOD. 
sanity, apoplexy, dyspepsia, hardening of the arteries, and 


“It lowers the working power of the human muscle by 


“It causes a large percentage of our destructive fires.” 
“Infants in cradles have been killed by the tobacco smoke 


“Congress has voted to prohibit three per cent beer. 


fictitious majorities find themselves 
forcibly deprived of seemingly indis- 
putable rights, they are invited to 
consider the old saying concerning 
the conditions described by the lines: 


And let him keep who can,” 





There is one thing to be borne 
in mind, always. “Your boy and my 
boy” are coming back better. men— 
great-hearted, noble men; men with 
They have 
fought the battle for democracy— 
and won! More than ever are they 
convinced of the justice underlying 
that glorious proclamation in our 
Declaration of Independence, that all 
men “are entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ These men 
are not petty-minded; they are actu- 
ated by the Spirit of ‘76. To them, 
oppression of any kind is unbearable 
—they have already put themselves 
on record to this effect in their 
declarations against prohibition. 

















all Europe—the Yanks have the same 
liberties as civilians, including the 
right to drink. They went “Over There” to fight for liberty, and, while they 
were fighting, they. were being deprived of their liberty at home. © 

- Every letter from the front which mentioned the subject, contained a protest 
from the soldiers against prohibition in America. They were not used to it 


_abroad—all of the allied armies issue liquor rations to their men—and they couldn’t 


see why they were to be deprived of it at home. The tenor of their various appeals 
was a plea to the folks at home to represent them at the polls and vote down the 
attempt to regulate their conduct when they return to civilian life, 

It is estimated that 75 per cent of the American soldiers would have voted 
“wet” had they been home. Yet notwithstanding their being away, Ohio voted 








Had the “drys” possessed the 
slightest spirit of fair play, they 
would have accepted the challenge of their opponents to wait until after the war 
was over before pressing the contest. They arenow feverishly preparing for their 
campaign to force timid State legislatures, which will meet next spring, 
to indorse national prohibition, without waiting to ascertain the wishes of the 
victorious warriors. And—greatest vision of all—a vision radiant with the color of 


. golden coin—they plan to make the whole world “dry!” To this end they desire 


that world-wide prohibition shall be discussed at the comifg “peace-table” 
conference. 

Wait till they try that bluff on our Allies! 
home and begin to run politics! 


And wait till the Yanks come 
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California and Minnesota Voters Also Vanquish “Killjoys” 


HAT the Anti-Saloon League has doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the National 
Prohibition Amendment adopted by Con- 


gress and passed on to the States for « 


ratification, is indicated by the frenzied efforts of 
the “Drys” to put over national war-time prohibi- 
tion and State-wide “dry” laws in numerous sections. 

Returns from the November elections show that 
the scheme has received a jolt from the people of 
Missouri, Ohio, California and Minnesota, notwith- 
standing the absence from the United States of 
millions of American soldiers who were deprived 
of a chance to vote on State-wide prohibition by 
he action of the unpatriotic “drys” in calling the 
elections when they were away. 

In Ohio the soldiers’ liberties have to some extent 
been safeguarded. Citizens of that State decided to 
leave the question of ratifying national prohibition 
to a referendum of the people, which, of course, 
means that when the boys come back home from 
France they will have the privilege of balloting on 
the question. 

Missouri voted against State-wide prohibition, giv- 
ing the “wets” a majority of about 80,000. Minne- 
sota defeated a similar proposition by 756, and 
California, whose chief source of revenue is her 
vineyards, downed a “bone-dry” proposal by 20,000. 
Ohio, with nearly 250,000 men in the army abroad, 
at home and in civilian war wark on both sides of 
the Atlantic, went “dry” temporarily by 25,659. Pro- 
hibition will not go into effect until next May 27, 
and the “wets” are entitled to call another popular 
election next November, at which time they are con- 
fident that a sufficient number of the soldiers will 
be home to keep old Ohio from ratifying Federal 
prohibition. 

The unfair advantage of the absent soldiers, taken 
by the prohibitionists, put Wyoming, Nevada and 
Florida, for the time being, in the “dry” column. 
The edge is taken off of these temporary victories 
by the fact that when the army is demobilized and 
3.000.000 heroes come home, they cannot be kept 


from having a voice in all matters concerning their 
personal welfare, prohibition among them. 

Will Marion Reedy, a keen politician and editor 
of Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis, observes: 

“What a swat Missouri and Ohio have given the 
nation-wide prohibition movement! It is groggier 
than the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs as they 
prepare for abdication. Hurrah for self-determina- 
tion here at home!” 

Under the heading, “Thirty-two Free States,” the 
New York World remarks: 

‘Results in several States which voted on the pro- 
hibition issue on Tuesday increase to thirty-two the 
number of States deciding to accept that policy 
under their own mandate without undertaking to 
coerce any neighboring commonwealths. 


Swatting the “Drys.” 


“Regardless of any question of ~wisdom or un- 
wisdom, it has to be said that the States concerned 
in this particular have at least gone about the busi- 
ness of dealing with the liquor question in the right 
way, the democratic way, the way contemplated by 
the founders of our general government. If their 
acts are to mean anything with regard to the issue 
of country-wide prohibition they ought to mean re- 
pudiation of the idea of putting teetotalism into the 
National Constitution. 

“The men who framed the Constitution did their 
work with the purpose of preserving 
throughout the Union, to the greatest political extent, 
the principle of local self-determination. Advocates 
of the National Prohibition. Amendment place them- 
selves directly in opposition to that principle. They 
propose to convert the Constitution from a docu- 
ment of beneficent guiding into.an instrument of 
intolerable meddling. Theirs isthe first sumptuary 
provision to be brought threatingly to a point of 
being forced into the great writ at Washington. 
They are striking the first blow for constitutional 
oppression of minorities by majorities, perhaps of 
majorities by minorities. 


express 


“With the way opened by a mischievous national 
amendment, what petty provisions of fanaticism, of - 
the Penal Code, of social restrictions, may not pass 
into the Constitution, giving the central govern- 
ment the iron hand and reducing the unwilling or 
protesting States into satrapies? 

“And here, pending the beginning of this 
malignant process, are states themselves 
accomplishing of their own free will the whole 
object of a vicious and unnecessary amend- 
ment!” 

Following their usual tactics, the prohibitionists 
are now hard at work, endeavoring to have Ohioans 
who are not in the army to vote at a popular elec- 
tion and ratify the National Prohibition Amend- 
ment before the soldiers get back from France. 
Estimates regarding the time it will take the boys 
to come home vary all the way from six months 
to two years. 

Including Ohio, thirty-four State legislatures are 
scheduled to meet between January and April, 1919. 
None of them has ratified National Prohibition. 
Several refused to ratify last year. ‘ 

Fourteen States have passed the Amendment, by 
legislature, yet not on a popular vote. Tite, Anti-. 
Saloon League hopes to have the required thirty- 
six States ratify the measure by next April. 

But why go to all that trouble if it is unconsti- 
tutional ? 


And the Yanks Will Do It 


The Anti-Saloon League is trying to secure the 
adoption of the Prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States before our soldiers 
return from Europe. It openly argues that the 
soldiers engaged in the Civil War defeated nation- 
wide prohibition fifty years ago, and those now fight- 
ing our battles for freedom may do likewise if they 
have a chance. Foreign travel is supposed to 
broaden the mind. Have the men who have risked 
their lives, or are ready to do so for us, to have 
no voice in the affairs of their country when they 
leave the army?—New York Commercial. 








WHEN OUR YANKEE 


For Back-Home Legislators 


If the States go prohibition ere the year that we go home, 
And from Oakland to Hoboken are bone-dry, 

I will bide my time till muster out; then once again I'll roam 
And across the blooming ocean I will hie 

But I won't have any reveille aboard the blooming ship, 
Nor a life boat drill whenever there’s a squall, 

For by that time all the sub-marines will sure have got the pip, 
And I won’t mind being seasick—not at all! ‘ 


OMAR KHAYA 


To a Fighting Friend of Mine 


By WItx1AM Ivy. 


Don’t Vote the Old State Dry 


We left the good old U.S. A., 
To come here to do or die, 

And now while we are gone away, 
They want to vote her dry. 


I’ve been noticing, musheer, 
That you drink a little beer 
Just before you go to battle with the Boche. 
And that with your chow you stow 
A big bottle of Bordeaux, 
(And they say the same is true of Gen’ral Foch). 


In the good old U.S. A. 
There would be the deuce to pay 
If the quartermaster issued liquid joy; 
They would say it wasn’t right 
And that soldiers cannot fight 
Unless they stick to water 


We left the place in damn good shape 
The day we said ‘“‘Good-bye,” 

And we're coming back again some day 
Or know the reason why. 


It makes us sore to hear one say, 
“T believe she’s going dry,” 

And to think we cannot do a thing 
No matter how we try. 


There’s a farm not far from Somewhere, where we used to serve 
And I know that I can buy it for a song; {our time 
There are pigs and geese aplenty, and the village church’s chime 
Rings the hours and the quarters all day long. 
But my hanker for the simple life is not because of these, 
But because of thirst—the means which thirst to quell 
I shall find upon my perrle ferme as easy as you please, 
And you bet that I won’t find it in the well! 


But, Oh Boy! 


When we sailed away and came across, 
We left it all to you, 

And take good care of everything 
Is what we expect of you. 


You’re been walloping the Hun 
From Flanders to Verdun 
And I’ve watched you now for nearly half a year. 
lf it’s drinking ten-cent wine, 
Frenchy, makes you fight so fine, 
Give me six or seven bottles, and some beer! 
_From “Tent and Deck,” in “Judge.” 


Don’t put our home town on the bum 
While we are here in France, 

Why not wait ’till we’re all back, 
And give us all a chance? 


For the farm has vine-clad hillsides, and its luscious fruit I'll tend 
Till the time is ripe for pressing into vin, 

And if I can be patient for a dozen years, at end 
I shall pull off quite some party there—oh, man! 

Let the others marry Daisy, and the rest sing “Home, Sweet Home,” 
An outcast “bach” I'll happily remain 

If the States go dry and dreary—and be quite prepared to show’m, 
On my vineyard-covered acres in Lorraine! 

—From “The Stars and Stripes,” 
(Official newspaper of General Pershing’s Army.) 


In prose and verse, from far-off 
foreign climes, come the protests of 
the American soldiers against Prohi- 
tion. Here are three, selected at 
random. . 


This is the voice of all our Buddies, 
. Who are fighting tooth and eye, 
And to do them all a favor 
Don’t vote the old State Dry. 
—Jimmy Schuh, 
Bugler Co. G, 330th Infantry, - 
Somewhere in France. 
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i; OW are you going to stop it when the 


State’s gone ‘dry’?” First, I’ll ask you 
the question and then I’ll tell you what 
I mean by “it.” 

Listen, people, how are you going to stop wine- 
making at home when prohibition goes into effect 
in Ohio next May 27th? Or home-brewing, for 
that matter? But this story directly concerns the 


‘manufacture of wine, or “vin-ordinaire,” as the 


French term it, by the housewives of the Buckeye 
State. 

The photographs herewith presented are little 
snapshots, one of which was taken in the heart of 
the densely populated district of Cincinnati. It 
shows a bit of vineyard, but is unique in showing 
how the love of the grape persists in the hearts of 
millions of good American citizens, and how they 
will plant grapes, tend them, nurse them, even if 
they have only a tenement backyard in which to do 
this and must arrange with all other dwellers of the 
tenement for this privilege. 

The man in the picture has taken a stony bit of 
garden, fertilized. it, cleared, planted it, and now 
the grapes reward him for his trouble. 

Nothing at all against the law here—nothing at all 
unusual—nothing that the minions of the law could 
possibly object to. Wouldn’t the Constitution of the 
United States have come to a pretty pass if a man 
could no longer put a fruit plant in his own garden? 

There are far and away more grapes to be borne 
by these vines than that man and his family and 
neighbors resident in the building where he lives 
can consume, for delicious as grapes are, there is a 
limit to the amount of them that the average person 
can eat. 

The wives will have to take them to their kitchens 
to make—well, let’s say, jelly or grape preserves. 

Again, wouldn’t things be at a pretty pass if a 
housewife couldn’t make jelly, in the sanctity of her 
home, without intrusion by rascally officers, presum- 
ably in search of “illicit” wine makers—officers who 
in reality are “busybodies,’ glad of a job that pays 
them for spying around? 

Let’s see about this jelly-making. Even a mere 
man knows that to make jelly one must press the 





The Back-Yard Vineyard in Cincinnati. 


grapes—and, by the way, isn’t that what one does 
when making wine? 

Suppose that Friend Grape Grower liked: the taste 
of wine in the good old days when there was no 
prohibition? 


THE OTHER SIDE 


By FELIX J. KOCH, Author and Globe Trotter 


Suppose that Wife and he liked a beverage so 
healthful to the human race that the Nazarene 
Himself turned water into wine and gave it to His 
disciples? 

Who is to stand by and see to it that the man 
and his wife don’t take some of that grape juice, 





These are the Vineyards of an Ohio Farmer. 


put it aside, and let it ferment? In other words, 
who is to see to it that they do not manufacture 
wine? 

That is entirely within the law, so long as they 
do not sell it. 





Then Ohio Becomes “Dry” 


































And so now, you, dear reader, and I, coming to 
call on these good folk, happen to learn that‘ they 
have wine of their own manufacture. Chances are, 
being their friends, they offer it to us. 

You know the 
law forbids the sale of liquor; you wink an eye 
meaningly at the wine jug, then suggest: 

“Friend of mine, I desire to make you and your 
I know 


Let’s say you are a shoe dealer. 


wife each a present of a nice pair of shoes. 
you two are the sort that don’t like to be indebted 
to anyone, so if you should feel like repaying what 
might seem a small favor—why—that is mighty good 
wine you have there!” 

A dictagraph in that room wouldn’t hear a single 
word out of the way, mind you, nothing to incrim- 
inate. 

Or another illustration: 


Friend Wine Grower may have a few youngsters. 


You are a stranger to him, but by 





“grapevine tele- 
graph” you yhave heard of this vineyard. You drop 
in, casually, and remark, en passant, that those are 
cunning children he has; you love children, and all 
that sort of stuff. “I’d like to make the kiddies a 
little Christmas present of a dollar or two. asthe) 
Oh, well, if you insist on giving me a Christmas 
present, too, send over a bit of your home-made 
wine, if you will—it is such delicious stuff—and we 
will\be more than square.” 

Prohibition will have to go mighty far in inter- 
preting or misinterpreting the Constitution to stop 
innocent practices of the kind., Until that time 
comes, it will be up to our prohibition-crying friends 
to show how all this is to be prevented. 





“WET” BELGIUM: “DI 


George Muller writes as follows in the Philadel- 
phia Record: 

In these days of thoughtless ranting against the 
liquor business it is the part of wisdom to consider 
the questions involved from the standpoint of reason 
based upon facts. If the use of alcoholic liquor is 
so injurious as the prohibitionist contends, then the 
countries and peoples where it is used should: in 
natural ratio to volume of consumption rise or fall 
in the scales of human life and achievement. 

Put the matter to the test, and base judgment on 
facts of record. 

In 1912 the ratio of consumption per capita in the 
different countries was as follows: 


Waited States: wieeae loss 2o Gallons 


Grerimatly dae, ates ccmereeie es 34 gallons 
LTTCat MB iitanlo cose sts, cba 35 gallons 
SIWIEZET IAN) Cadena sie Machel 47. gallons 
HACE Ge cis ins aac 54 gallons 
SETS ae Cie siateneeae leas 61 gallons 
HRY hieConte RA hy ts Ve te gear use 00 gallons 


The countries that have borne the brunt of the 
fight against Germany are France and Belgium. 

Before the war The London Times sent a special 
commission to Belgium to report on the condition 
of the country and its people. This commission re- 
ported that Belgium was the most densely populated 
country in the world; 650 people to the square mile. 
The United States has 30 to the square mile. If we 
were as densely populated as Belgium we would 
have a population of 2,500,000,000. 

Belgium was the most prosperous country—‘“a 









RY” TURKEY 
t WIRING, If 
country without a pauper.” We now now, atter 
more than four years of war, the endurance of the 
Belgians. 

France, next highest in the use of alcoholic bey- 
erages, with 54 gallons annual consumption for each 
man, woman and child, has shown an endurance and 
devotion without comparison in the annals of history. 

The hardy Swiss, who have maintained indepen- 
dence and democracy for generations, stand third. 

Turkey, that abomination among the nations, is a 
prohibition country by the restrictions of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, the Koran absolutely forbidding 
1h urkey ; 


with its sensualism, its brutality, its massacres of 


the use of alcoholic liquor in any form. 


helpless people like the Armenians, stands to the 
front as an example of intolerance, of beastly lust 
and murderous hate. It is an outcast among nations. 
It is leprous with every evil, and stands by itself 
like the lepers of old, its every act crying “Unclean! 
Unclean!” Which shall we admire? To which shall 
we cleave, Belgium or Turkey? 





WETS VICTORIOUS. 


Camden, N. J.—The wets were vic 
torious in six out of ten communities in 
Southern New Jersey that voted on the 
liquor question under the new local option 
law. Trenton, Camden, Somers Point, 
Burlington, Phillipsburg and Florence 


voted wet, while “drys” won in Merchant- 


ville, Absecon, Palmyra and Mt. Holly. 
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ATIONAL PROHIBITION, says Purley 

Baker, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 

League, is coming at air-ship speed. All 

right, Mr. Baker, although I hope one 
may be pardoned for disagreeing with you. 

Well, then, suppose the United States should be- 
come as/dry as the Sahara Desert—no, even dryer 
than that!—as dry as the Congressional Record? 
That being the case, officials of the Anti-Saloon 
League, from Purley Baker down, will soon be 
studying that well-known and widely-read bit of 
literature, entitled the Help Wanted Column. Which 
brings me to the point. 

Mr. Baker is advising employes of the liquor in- 
dustry—and there are over a million of them—to 
get into some other line, if they would prepare them- 
selves against a penniless old age. This may or may 
not be a piece of good advice, but it is certainly 
very thoughtful of Mr. Baker to suggest it. How- 
ever, what about your own job, Purley? 

Now that national prohibition is going to abolish 
the Anti-Saloon League, here is an idea for a new 
organization which ~ Mr. Baker and his associates 
could start, called 


ane nT 


“Trp ANTI-H1GH-Cost-0Fr-LIVING LEAGUE.” 


Great idea, eh? SodoI. From the very jump the 
proposed league would be more popular than the 
Anti-Saloon League or the various anti-tobacco 


leagues. All of us eat and wear clothing and pay 


THE OTHER SIDE 


By An Employe of the Liquor Industry 


rent, but all of us don’t drink or smoke or chew. 
There are immeiise possibilities in this project, and 
if the Anti-saloon League people want to do the 


_proper thing, they should invite the employes of 


the liquor industry to go into it with them. 

We are experiencing trying times, which must 
occasionally cause even such bloated plutocrats as 
officials of the Anti-Saloon League and Messrs. 
Rockefeller, Morgan, Schwab, etc. to complain. 
Eggs are about as scarce as radium nuggets. If a 
young man wishes to assume an air of prosperity, 
a necessary adjunct to his campaign for business 
and social advancement, he does not dash out and 
purchase another new suit of clothes. Certainly not! 
He goes down to the office in the morning with egg 
on his chin. This stamps him as one of wealth 
more effectively than would his appearance driving 
a six-cylinder car. And a girl who desires her beau 
to believe her father is immensely rich, eats strong 
cheese for dinner and favors the boy with a sample 
of her breath. In the event that he comes to dine, the 
family heirlooms are, pawned to provide food for 
the meal and a real lemon is placed on the table 
to be looked at. 

Never in the history of the nation has a time been 
more propitious for launching the Anti-High-Cost- 
of-Living League than the present. I fancy, too, 
that the plan would be seriously considered by the 
prohibition forces, for the recent passage of the 
Bone-Dry Law was a fearful shock to the Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers. The law forbids not only the 
shipping of liquor into prohibition states, but. pro- 
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vides a fine and imprisonment for those who order 4 


“wet goods” by mail or circulate in dry territory 
matter advertising liquor. The Anti-Saloon League 
fought the “bone-dry”: law. The League opposes 
the saloon, but considers that the individual should 
be allowed to obtain nature’s lubricant “for personal 
use only.” But to get back to my subject. 

Organizing our new league would be infant’s play. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who backs prohibition with 
his millions, might be enlisted to use his experience 
toward reducing the cost of articles. To start off 
with, he might reduce the cost of gasoline. That 
would help some. (Sat 

Then Richmond Pearson Hobson, one of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s sterling orators, could talk to the 
ladies, with the object of interesting them in the 
scheme. Yes, patient reader, Mr. Hobson is the 
gentleman who was kissed during and after the 
Spanish-American war, but is not being osculated 
so much today. ; 

William “Chinning” Bryan, the sterling silver 
talker of the dry forces, could do yeoman service 
in the publicity line. It is absolutely essential to 
secure support from the farmers in order to reduce 
the cost of living. Bryan would get ’em via the 
Chautauqua circuit. 

Then we could have Dollar Bill Sunday: take up 
a collection from the faithful, and after partaking 
generously of a swig of grape juice: furnished by 
Secretary: of the Navy Josephus Daniels, the Anti- 
High-Cost-of-Living League will be on its way. 
—H. V. M. 








Bought Whiskey For “Flu”’—Man 
Goes Free 

LAIMS of dire necessity imposed by ruthless 
C. influenza were recognized by United States 

Commissioner Adler in decreeing acquittal 
and dismissal for Alexander C. Hufford, West Vir- 
ginia official, charged with violating the “Reed 
amendment” by arranging to ship whiskey from 
this city into a dry district in West Virginia. 
The booze was spotted while at the railway station 
here and arrest followed. 


The accused is: Deputy Sheriff of McDowell 


county, W. Va., and on the witness stand he ad- 


mitted buying thirty quarts of whiskey and his 
intention to take it to his native state, as charged. 
The liquor was wanted. badly, Hufford declared, to 
meet ravages of the influenza prevailing in severe 
form at Welch, W. Va. and the neighborhood 
around. It was for its medical use and effect solely, 
he said, the booze was wanted and there had been 
no intention to employ it as a drink. 

Deputy Hufford’s statements were backed up by 
A. C: Daniels, Sheriff of McDowell county; by Dr. 
H. G. Camper, who is Health Officer and president 
of the McDowell County Board of Health, as well 
as by County Prosecutor G. V. Counts. All these 
officials were present as witnesses, and their testi- 
mony was that “flu” conditions in their county made 
it imperatively necessary to use all available means 
in withstanding the epidemic. 

To the same effect was testimony given by Super- 
intendent H. N. Franken, manager of one of the 
coal mines, in telling of the needs of his workers 
who are victims of the malady. Attorney Julius 
Freiberg for the defense insisted that under the 
clause of the law allowing interstate shipment of 
liquor “for medicinal purposes” there had been no 
offense by Deputy Hufford and his acquittal was 


The Montgomery Advertiser, printed in “dry” 
Alabama, hereby illustrates what the Prohibi- 
tionist is trying to do to the Federal Constitution, 
through national prohibition. 


demanded on that ground. It was specified by the 
Government agents that the West Virginia law is 
absolutely bone-dry and makes no mention or excep- 
tion on the score of medicinal purposes. 

Commissioner Adler held he was concerned only 
with the Federal statute, and on the showing of cir-~ 
cumstances he felt there was nothing impugning the 
good faith of the West Virginia officials in their 
statements on the witness stand—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 


Judge Casts Die With Own Whiskey 
At Stake 


Bismarck, N. D.—Unless Supreme Court Justice 
James E. Robinson makes affidavit that a quart of 


whiskey consigned to him at the local express office . 


is required for the immediate preservation of his 
health, he faces prosecution under the State and 


Federal bone-dry laws, according to local officials. 


The matter has been referred to District Attorney 


M. A. Hildreth, at Fargo, who advises that the law e q 


is no respector of persons. ! 

Justice Robinson declared the bone-dry statute of 
1917 a fake and had demanded that the bone-dry 
lid be removed. att 

Practicing what he preached, he ordered a quart 
of whiskey from Minneapolis, which arrived later, 
but the express agent refused to deliver it—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


Texas Dry Law Invalid 


Austin, TEXAS.—The Court of Appeals, in a ma- 
jority opinion, held the State-wide prohibition law 
unconstitutional. The opinion is by Judge Morrow, 
who holds that this law is in conflict with the focal 
option feature of the Constitution—N. Y. Times. 
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Prohibition vs. Liberty 


To the Editor of the N. Y. World: 

Your stand on the question of Prohibition merits 
the approval of any right-minded man. Permit me 
to give you mine. Rudyard Kipling said that pro- 
hibitive laws would tend to make mollycoddles out 
of the nation’s men. I agree with him. Better be 
ruled by an autocrat than by a Pecksniff. 

This is meant in the Dickens (or Pickwickian) 
sense only. Frank Curtis. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 














**We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.” 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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WHAT PROHIBITION WOULD MEAN 


AN te National Prohibition up to the states for ratification or re- 
jection, lawyers and various State Bar Associations, after making 
an exhaustive study of its legal aspect, are of the opinion that ratifica- 
tion can be considered as nothing short of a political peril establishing 
an extremely dangerous precedent. 

Furthermore, many leading lawyers declare that the amendment 
is unconstitutional and predict that court action will nullify it. 

Aside from the Social and economic arguments advanced against 
its adoption, the defeat of the amendment is urged on the grounds that 
its passage would place in the hands of the Federal administration a 
dangerous political weapon, enabling it to enforce the law with laxity 
or stringency, according to political considerations. 

National Prohibition would be immediately followed by further 
curtailments of individual liberties and would throw wide open the door 
to every kind of restrictions by way of Constitutional provision. 

If enforced, National Prohibition would result in the employment of 
an army of Federal officers, with powers of search and seizure, thereby 
invading the privacy of the home and bringing about a reign of tyranny 
and persecution. 

If not enforced, National Prohibition would mean home distilling, 
moonshining—an era of evasion and violation of law, resulting in the 
breaking down of the authority of the courts and a loss of respect for 
those charged with administering public affairs. 
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“WAR-TIME” PROHIBITION 


Si DISHONEST, hypocritical, and superfluous law,” is the way the 
New York Times terms “War” Prohibition in the following ed- 
itorial comment : 

The “drys” could not wait for the ratification of the Prohibition 
Amendment although they profess to believe that its ratification is cer- 
tain. They had to impose “war prohibition” upon the country. <A 
reading of the Jones Amendment is sufficient to indicate its beautiful 
sincerity. 

The bill, cunningly devised, would put it into the power of the 
President or his successor to extend prohibition indefinitely during his 
term. For the ostensible purpose of promoting efficiency-in war, the 
country is to be “dry” as long as possible in peace. A tax stimulation 
amendment in a food stimulation bill. Doubtless a good many of the 
men who voted for it weakly tried to unload their responsibility on 
Mr. Wilson. 

Prohibition as a war necessity would have been accepted by the 
country ungrudgingly. Prohibition as a war measure, enacted by 
Congress aftet the actual, if not formal, end of the war, stands or 
wabbles on a very different footing —New York Times. 
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A DANGEROUS ISSUE 


Bere is no question about the serious hostility to this proposition 
(national prohibition), and there can be no question about the 
folly of trying to drive roughshod over at least half the voters of the 


~ country. Against the saving of grain and the alleged increase of effi- 


_ ciency must be set off the moral and industrial effects of this Prussian 


style of legislation—Baltimore Sun. 


s 
THE OTHER SIDE 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’S ORDER 


| Oe eeagrt a Gone no President who is not representative of the pro- 
hibition conscience of the United States must sit in the White 
House” is the challenge of Ernest H, Cherrington, general manager of 
the publishing interests of the Anti-Saloon League. . 

With the world-war ending in a complete victory for the Allied 
Powers despite the innumerable obstacles placed in the way of im- 
portant war legislation by fanatical “drys,” Prohibitionists are now 
determined to inject the question of world prohibition into the peace 
conference. Thus they interpret.world freedom and democracy. 

“Somehow prohibition sentiment must make itself felt at the 
peace table,” is the statement of Rey. P. A. Baker, National Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

It was this same Purley, together with other members of the Pro- 
hibition lobby, who throttled important war legislation and delayed the 
passage of the Army Bill with fanatical anti-liquor demands. “If this 
bill had been put through as quickly as the General Staff asked, the 
war, no doubt, would have ended much sooner and thousands of our 
boys who have “Gone West’ instead of making the supreme sacrifice 
would today be among those celebrating the overthrow of Kaiserism. 

This same class of “patriots,” in the interest of the food speculators 
and hoarders, held up the Lever Food Control Bill, and when President 
Wilson, appealed to them in the interests of patriotism to cut out the 
liquor legislation and expedite its passage, did not consider the word 
of the Chief Executive of sufficient force to stand by itself, but replied, 
“that if the President would put his request m writing, thus assuming 
the responsibility, we would give the matter careful consideration.” 

The President of the United States must render an account to the 
Anti-Saloon League; no future President shall be elected unless he is a 
hireling of the League, and even the Peace Conference is to be ham- 
pered by the fanatical demand of the “drys.” 
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WHERE LACK OF LOGIC IS BLISS 


i Bs Senate has passed the “War-Tiine” prohibition bill, which so 

far as its logical processes go, now becomes a typical piece of liquor 
legislation. It says nothing of the use of grain for purposes of dis- 
tillation or brewing now. But such distillation or brewing or manufac- 
ture of light wines shall cease on May 1, 1919, and the sale of distilled, 
malt or vinous beverages shall cease on June 30 or July 1, 1919. And 
this shall be until complete demobilization has been effected. 

This legislation presents not a question of prohibition or license or 
any related argumentative matter. It is a question of cold logic. Just 
as the stocks of grain promise to become sufficient for purposes of 
brewing, all breweries of the nation will be prevented from using grain. 
Why? Because demobilization will be going on. And the only Ameri- 
can soldiers who will be soldiers in the real sense of the word will be in 
France, where they can have their beer and their “vin.”? What soldiers 
there will be in this country after July 1 will be prevented from drinking, 
as now, by army regulations. 

The law should not be entitled one for “war time prohibition.” 
It should be entitled a law “to prevent civilians of the United States 
drinking in time of peace, so long as United States soldiers in France 
can.” —Times-Star, Cincinnati. 

Lee 


POOR OLD WHITMAN 

OVERNOR WHITMAN, before his flirtation with the Anti- 

Saloon League, carried New York State by a plurality of 163,000. 
His recent defeat by Alfred E. Smith was due to the alleged domination 
of Whitman by Superintendent Anderson, of the New York Anti- 
Saloon League. 

The New York Times attributes the defeat to “his subservience to 
that somewhat choleric and rash would-be super-legislature, dictator of 
policies and politics, and General Grand Elector, the Anti-Saloon League. 
Especially in the cities Governor Whitman’s flirtations with prohibition, 
his zeal to force the Federal Prohibtion Amendment upon the state, 
his refusal to allow the opinion of the people to be taken, have caused a 
deal of wrath, which was registered at the polls.” 


See 


“A MILLSTONE AROUND OUR NECKS” 


“FTXHE regulation of the sale and use of intoxicating liquor should be 

retained by the States. They can experiment and improve. They 
have full power, and the Federal Government has helped them by 
making it a Federal offense, to import liquor into their borders if they 
forbid it. 

“If the thirty-six states are induced to approve a national prohibi- 
tion amendment now, though a majority of the people may come later 
to see its utter failure, thirteen prohibition states can always be counted 
on to prevent a retracting of the foolish step. 


“We shall thus hang a permanent millstone around our necks,”— 
Ex-President Taft. 
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OTHER SIDE 


Wee Children Purchase Deadly, Alcohol-laden Substitutes 


By/ALFRED W. McCANN, (Copyrighted, 1918, N. Y. Commercial Globe and Advertiser) 


HILDREN can now purchase soft drinks 
containing from two to three times as much 
alcohol as was ever found in beer. The 
more or less rotten reaction which inva- 
tiably follows in the wake of Puritanism is now 
merrily cavorting in its dance of death to plague 
the devout souls of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers. 
Surely the pious prohibitionist never intended that 
alcohol and dope should be taken away from adults 
to be given to children, yet that is exactly what 
has happened, as we are about to see. 
The new booze phenomenon is obviously a reac- 
tion against the fanatical restrictions imposed upon 
the masses by their intellectual and moral superiors. 


Who would ever think that such innocent concoc- 
tions as vanilla extract, lemon extract, orange e€x- 
tract, ginger extract, cider, grape juice, and pop 
could possibly become the base on which fallen man 
night predicate a jag? 

It is indeed a fact that throughout the states where 
alcohol is now taboo the grocery shops are wholly 
unable to supply the demand for these innocent ex- 
tracts, many of which now contain in addition to 
alcohol even more deadly poisons. 

No, these are not crazy statements. I shall give 
you the foolproof evidence of their unhappy accuracy. 

The Globe Laboratory, of which I happen to be 
the director, has been painfully discovering during 
the past three months that since the rise of the more 
classic of all dope, benzoate of soda, from its ple- 
beian state of little more than nothing per pound 
to the lofty altitude where it now commands $5 a 
pound, the extract makers have found it convenient 
and profitable to shun their old standby, resorting 
to the cheaper, commoner and deadlier formaldehyde 
to take its place. 

A year ago last August, in Virginia, I learned 
something of the sickening drinks which the resto- 
rationists, unable to satisfy their thirst for booze, 
are accustomed to suffer through their consumption 
of flavoring extracts. They secure all the alcohol 
essential to intoxication, and all the oils, esters, 
aldehydes, and formic acid necessary to make them 
as sick as the proverbial dog, from the grocer. 


The phrase “bone dry,” in more than one sense, 
can be applied to the skulls and the contents thereof 
of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers who never expected to 
see any such reaction as this. 

Out state departments, which can make statistics 
faster than anybody. can read them, usually busy 
themselves in compiling tabulations that have no 
kick or backfire in them. 

New York State could nov tell us to what extent 
the Anti-Saloon League reaction has hit its tax- 
payers, but it does nothing of the kind. Its labora- 
tories, its field agents, its health departments, con- 
fine their activities to less troublesome matters. 

Out in Pennsylvania lives a gentleman, by name 
James Foust, who may or may not drink a drop 
from Pentecost to Christmas, or at any time be- 
tween. Regardless of his attitude toward the “bone 
dry” epidemic that promises soon to include farm 
animals in its progress, he has exercised his au- 
thority as dairy and food commissioner of Pittsburgh 
and environs, sometimes described as the Keystone 
State, to find out just what is going on in the con- 
cealed alcohol industry. His discoveries, like those 
of the Globe Laboratory, have contributed in no 
small measure to the masquerading solemnities in 
the celebration of which the Anti-Saloon Leaguers 
are taking up bigger collections than ever. 

Some people don’t want to look at the facts. 
But as alcohol constitutes a little spirit world of its 
own, and as the facts are good even for the devo- 
tional Anti-Saloon Leaguers, let them be paraded 
here. 


A Rotten Lot. 


Sam Banush, of Conemaugh, Pa. has been ar- 
rested, convicted and fined for selling cider contain- 
ing 3.68 per cent alcohol and colored with a coal tar 
dye. Here is the backfire of Puritanism for you, 
for even children who never could buy any booze are 
always able to go to the grocer for a glass of cider. 

M. Popownick, same habitat, has suffered the same 
penalty for selling the same coal tar dyed cider, the 
only difference between his offense and that of 
Banush being that his concoction was almost twice 
as spiritual, containing 6.78 per cent alcohol. 

M. Nassar, paying taxes in the same community, 
has likewise been detected in the act of dispensing 
the same innocent cider, on the ebullience of which 
high school girls are capable of traveling far into 
forbidden realms at the stimulating speed of alcohol, 
5.76. The poor dears never dreamed of going into 
a saloon for beer, just half as spiritual, or claret of 
equal fervor, but now that they have been denied the 
saloon experience they find the doors of the grocery 
shop wide open, and a new decoy eager to tempt 
them where temptation never was. 

J. George, of Johnstown, and M. Azar, of the same 
place, have been arrested, convicted and fined for 
selling apple cider and cherry cider with an alcohol 
content of 6.66. 

The boys on their way from school, instructed to 
bring home a pound of hamburger steak loaded with 
sulphites, can now stop at the grocer’s and there 
acquire a sluggishness of speech combined with an 
impetuosity of manner with which only their weak 
and doddering fathers could possibly be familiar in 
the dreadful days now done. 

Steve Katuski, of the same restorationistic com- 
munity, has been detected and punished for selling 
two kinds of beverages, one cherry cider loaded with 
coal tar dye and 6.5 per cent alcohol, and the other 
just a plain, old-fashioned apple cider frenzied with 
alcohol to the extent of 7.30 per cent. 

John Kondash, who certainly did not put John in 


Johnstown, certainly did put 6.31 per cent alcohol 
into his cider. It got in somehow with or without ~ 
his consent. At any rate, he sold the stuff and 3 
was caught at it, and has paid his fine. % 

The field agents who caught these animals were ~ 
not altogether tired, for they went around to them 
shop of Mrs. C.D. McCracken, of Sykesville, where | 
they captured a wild creature, stiffened up with — 
8.32 per cent alcohol, posing as cider. There was no ~ 
proof that she put the alcohol into the cider, but ~ 
there certainly was proof that somebody put it in, but v 
because the evidence was insufficient the case against Bi 
her was dismissed, and now nobody knows who © 
drank the alcohol. 
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a great old world,” says Jacob Frank, John 
Frederich, Catherine McDonald, Nathan Levin and 
Max Levin, of Philadelphia, all of whom have been 
prosecuted for selling doped cherry soda and doped 
raspberry soda to people who couldn’t get their 
hands on booze unless they used a lead pipe and a 
jimmy. 

Every drug store in New York now sells capti- 
vating drinks loaded up with decocoanized cocoa 
leaf extract and caffeine. 

The pop manufacturer all over the State of News © 
York is getting away with trickery and deceit that ES 
only the holy innocents can tolerate. Saccharine 
has rtplaced the use of sugar, and gas house refuse, 
reposing in innocent beverages, is now pouring into 
the stomachs of our little ones at the rate of hun- 
dreds of thousands of gallons, much to the edifica- 
tion, consolation and glorification of the Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers henceforth forevermore, amen, 
amen, amen. 

What they have done in a few towns in Penn- 
sylvania to expose the reaction of the prohibition 
movement could be done all over the United States 
with eloquent results. The Pennsylvania cases simply 
mark the rise of the mercury into the tube. They ~ 
are just so many barometers portending the approach 
of a storm—New York Commercial Globe and 
Advertiser. 



















Connecticut Bar Report Opp 


HE committee appointed by the Connecticut 

State Bar Association to consider the legal 

aspects of the proposed prohibition amend- 

ment to the Federal Constitution, in a re- 

port recommend that the amendment be not ratified 


by the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut.’ 


The committee gives as the main reasons for their 
conclusions, the dangerous tendency of the proposed 
amendment, its failure to receive a proper vote in 
Congress, the loose character of its wording and its 
inherent wrong. 

The report covers 13 typewritten pages and is 
very exhaustive. It is signed by Silas A. Robinson, 
Chairman Milton A. Shumway, Joseph P. Tuttle, 
Seymour L. Loomis and Christopher L. Avery, the 
committee assigned by the Bar Association to the 
work. Following are extracts from the report: 

“Sumptuary laws are usually offensive and inju- 
dicious. They are an interference with what most 
people deem reasonable natural rights. Indulgence 
may sometimes be harmful to the individual, but 
the individual insists that he shall be left to decide 
that question for himself and cannot consent that 
statutes or constitutions shall tell him what he shall 
eat or what he shall drink or wherewithal he shall 


be clothed. 


The Harm Of It. 


“Your committee regard the proposition to put 
into the Constitution of the United States a pro- 
hibition against the manufacture, sale and transpor- 
tation of liquors as unwise and unsafe and as un- 
statesmanlike in every phase of it. We think it a 
dangerous precedent; we look upon it as the door 
to every kind of restriction by way of constitutional 
provision, and by that we mean restrictions having 
to do with those matters which, if limited at all, 
should be limited by local laws. To pursue the course 
of adopting such an amendment is to introduce irk- 
some, irritating restrictions. It is to introduce too 
much paternalism into the system of general govern- 
ment, and also is a pronounced step in centralization 
of power in the general government, which centrali- 
zation we have always insisted must be guarded 
against as something destructive of civil tights as 
we view them. 

“If we begin with putting prohibition regulations 
in the Constitution we shall find other subjects, also 
not relating to the basic rules of a republic, crowded 
upon us for a place in that document. This course 
will bring the Constitution into disrepute and result 
in frequent changes and finally in its overthrow. 

“Another reason why the proposed prohibition 
amendment should not be ratified is that the amend- 
ment has never been passed on by the Senate and 
House of Representatives at Washington and sub- 
mitted to the states in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. 

“If the amendment were adopted it would doubt- 
less lead to grave conflicts between the Federal 
Government and the states and would give rise to 
antagonistic legislation between the states and the 
United States. 

“The purpose of this amendment is to improve 
men’s habits and conduct, not by moral suasion and 
argument, but by law. 

“The method to be pursued by Congress in pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution is a man- 
datory not a permissive one. Amendments to the 
organic law should not be submitted for adoption 
until that mandate has been complied with. Two- 
thirds of both houses must deem it necessary, and 
when that time arrives it is the duty of Congress 
to submit proposed amendments and not before. 
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“Article 5 of the Constitution requires that three- 
fourths of the states shall ratify any proposed amend- 
ment. It does not say three-fourths of those that 
vote, but three-fourths of the states. A state may 
refuse to vote upon the subject, and if one state 
can refuse to vote, then 23 of them may so refuse, 
and three-fourths of the other 23 may ratify the 
so-called action of Congress; thus 25 being a ma- 
jority or quorum of the 48, the proposed amendment 
would be a part of the Constitution by the ratifica- 
tion of only 19 states if this method of amendment 
should preyail. 

“Section 2 of the resolution proposing the prohibi- 




















tion amendment provides that ‘the Congress and 
the several states shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’ 
“This provision is so clearly wrong that to make 
it a part of the Constitution would be a most unfor- 
tunate event. It would introduce an element of con- 
fusion in the enforcement of a great police power. 
No matter what views may be entertained by a per- 
son upon the subject of national prohibition, it is 
of the utmost importance that in respect to matters 
confided to the Federal Government that that Gov- 
ernment should have supreme power.’—New Haven 


(Conn.) Union. 











IS THE U. S. AMENDMENT 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 


Washington, Nov. 13.—The resolution 
enacted by Congress to submit National 
Prohibition to the States may be rescinded. 
According to a statement by the Anti- 
Saloon League, the validity or invalidity of 
this resolution revolves around what con- 
stitutes a quorum of Congress. This will 
be threshed out when the quorum question 
is submitted for a decision to the United 
States Supreme Court. Attorneys repre- 
senting liquor interests conténded that 
two-thirds of Congress meant two-thirds 
of all members elected, the Anti-Saloon 
League statement says, and the league 
attorneys hold that a quorum meant two- 
thirds of the members, present and voting. 


A decision by the Supreme Court that a 
quorum is two-thirds of members elected 
would make invalid the law to submit Na- 


tional Prohibition.—Utica, N. Y.., Dispatch. 





Anti-Poker Bill, Next. 


We turn from the purely parochial problem of a 
little game of chemin de fer, now before the District 
Attorney of New York County, to the broad prob- 
lem involved in a little sitting at the great national 
game of poker. It is the loser in the first game who 
asks Mr. Swann to compound the felony under an 
old statute on payment of some multiple of the loss 
to the poor. It is the loser in the other game who 
asks of the income tax authorities at Washington 
if he may not please deduct the loss from his tax- 
able income, and he meets with a promptly negative 
answer. Moreover, the fellow who won must pay a 
tax on the winnings. It’s a tax either way. 

It is ordinarily an indictable offense to compound 
a crime, and playing at games of chance is a crime 
in New York. This is why the District Attorney 
hesitates, even though the purchase money is to go 
to the poor. But there is no Federal statute apply- 
ing within the states against playing poker, and this 
is why the Washington tax authorities do not hesitate 
but proceed to levy on losses and gains alike in the 
interests of winning the war, which is also in the 
interests of the poor. 

This is a peculiar, not to say inharmonious, situa- 
tion as between State and Nation. It obviously calls 
for an Anti-Poker Amendment to the Constitution, 
as the prohibitionists have said that the Federal 
liquor-license tax on dealers in “dry” territory called 
for a Prohibition Amendment.—New York World. 


The Day of Reckoning 


We have just received a letter from Private John 
Kushan, a Cincinnati boy who is lying in bed in 
Base Hospital 61 at the front in France. He was 
shot through the thigh while capturing a German 
machine gun. Here is what he has to say: 

“Dear LUKE—I hear that the whole country is go- 
ing dry in July, and that the Drys are going to try 
to vote Ohio dry while we are away. What are 
those Dry Bones trying to do, anyway? Slip some- 
thing over on us while we are away? None of the 
boys take the news seriously and won't believe it. 
They do not believe that the people of Ohio and of 
the United States will reward them for fighting by 
voting dry without giving them a chance to say 
something. If they do vote it dry, Luke, take it 
from me there will be a day of reckoning when we 
And God help those who stabbed 
us in the back while we were fighting over here. 
—Joun KusuHan, Base Hospital 61, A. P. O, 909.”"— 
“Luke McLuke,’ Cincinnati Enquirer. 


get back home. 


We Told You So 


A most distinguished Washington agent of the 
Anti-Saloon League said to this writer: “Alcohol 
must go first, then tobacco. When I was a full- 
grown man my old mother told me she thought I 
looked nervous and needed some amusement, so she 
would forgive me if I smoked I locked myself in 
a room and started smoking a cigar. It made me 
awfully sick. I think it is. almost worse than 
whiskey.” 

The gentleman was sincere, but he ought not to 
be allowed to deprive the soldiers, for instance, of 
their tobacco, because’ a cigar made him sick— 


Washington Times. 


The Next War 


According to the Stars and Stripes, official 
organ of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
a celebrated Yankee chaplain asked an Amer- 
ican general: 

“How’s the war?” 

“Tt is nearly over, father,” replied the gen- 
eral, ‘and we are getting ready for the next 


I 
| 
one.” | 
“Who are you going to tackle now?” in- : 
quired the chaplain, smiling. 
“We are going home to fight prohibition,” ; 
was the reply. 
There was a moment’s pause. Then the old 
father inquired gravely, “Do: you want a chap- 
lain?” 
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N the Ohio Law Report, Aaron A. Ferris, 
Cincinnati attorney, has the leading article, in 
which he discusses the prohibition amend- 


ment passed by Congress recently. He takes- 


the position the amendment was not legally and con- 
stitutionally adopted by Congress, in that there was 
not cast a two-thirds vote of the entire membership 
of the House of Representatives and of the Senate. 
He also advances the opinion until Congress adopts 
the amendment legally action by the States ratifying 
the “alleged” amendment can be of no force or 
validity. 

Mr, Ferris is recognized as an authority on con- 
stitutional law, and his article is the subject of great 
interest and much discussion among the legal fra- 
ternity of Ohio. Mr. Ferris says in part: 

“A vital question affecting the foundation. of rep- 
resentative government in these United States doubt- 
less will come up for consideration by the General 
Assembly of Ohio, when the proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution known as the prohibition 
amendment is brought before that body. 


Question Raised in New York. 


“A serious question has been raised in the General 
Assembly of New York by Hon. Eliot Tuckerman, 
who contends the prohibition amendment was not 


legally and constitutionally before the state for ac- * 


tion because the two Houses of Congress had voted 
to submit this amendment by a minority of the 
Senate and less than the required number of the 
House when the constitution requires that amend- 
ments must be submitted by ‘two-thirds of both 
Houses.’ 

“Certifications from the Clerks of the Senate and 
House indicate 47 of the 96 Senators voted yea and 
8 voted nay on the proposal, and of 433 members 
of the House only 282 voted for the proposal. A 


simple calculation in arithmetic shows 64 would be ‘ 


two-thirds of the members of the Senate and 289 
would be two-thirds of the House. 

“The questions involved in this proposed amend- 
ment are so momentous and vital as to call for 
elaborate argument. It might well be argued the 
proposed amendment trenches upon sumptuary legis- 
lation and paternalism. For example, if the Federal 
constitution can be amended to prohibit the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors, what is to pre- 
vent the proposal by Congress and submission to the 
Legislatures of the 48 states of an amendment pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of cigarettes, or 
providing that the people shall go to church at least 
once every Sunday? 

“The simple inquiry is, what does Article 5 of 
the Constitution mean when it says ‘two-thirds of 
both Houses’ are required to propose amendments to 
the constitution? But according to the certification 
of the Clerks of the Senate and House, less than 
two-thirds of both Houses proposed the Prohibition 
Amendment.” 

After quoting articles and sections of the constitu- 
tion wherein reference is made to the numbers re- 
quired to legalize actions of the Congress, Mr. 
Ferris continues: 

“We need look no further than the sections and 
paragraphs quoted from Articles 1, 2 and 5 for light 
as to what the Constitution means when it aang 
for the method of mending the constitution. A 
search for judicial decision defining the terms, ‘ma- 
jority,’ or ‘two-thirds’ fails to disclose their meaning 
has been determined judicially. 

“When we find the name House or Senate as used 
in the Constitution, there is no room for question as 
to their meaning. No jugglery can give to either 
name the meaning of a quarter, a third, a majority, 


Former Judge Recne ‘Points Out Flaws in Dry Measure 


or any other fraction. It means the whole House 


or whole Senate, whatever the number composing 


the body. 


Constitution Is Quoted. 


“In Article 11, Section 2, Paragraph 2, the Presi- 
dent is given the power to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur. In these 
instances alone do we find specific definitions and 
limitations’ as to what number may or may not do. 
Applying the well-known maxim ‘expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius’ (to express the one is to exclude 
the alternative) we are justified in claiming two- 
thirds of all the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives are necessary when Congress 
undertakes to propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 


a9 


“But the strongest evidence 's to be pe 
Article 5, itself. The article stands alone, wit 
subdivision into sections or paragraphs. It rél; 
to a subject distinct and apart from any ot 
article, section or paragraph of the Constitut 
And when that article declares that ‘Congress, wt 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it ne 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constituti 
it means what it says, and that a fraction of eit 
House less than two-thirds of the members of : 
house cannot propose amendments to the Fed 
Constitution. Pie 

“It behooves the General Assembly of Ohio, 
of other states as well, when the question comes 
fore them, so to act and vote on the great ques! 
as to stand the test of a decision by the Supr 
Court of the United States.”—Cincinnati Enquire 











Anti-Saloon League Plans World Dese 
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CoLtumsBus, Onto, November 22.—At the final session of the world- wide prohibition conferent 
today a resolution was adopted calling upon the Government to issue “an order prohibiting Aa | 
of intoxicants by residents of other countries to American soldiers and sailors in uniform.” — a 

With respect to world-wide prohibition, it was resolved that the Executive Committee of the Ant 
Saloon League of America be authorized to fermulate and carry into effect plans and methods fc 
the efficient co-operation of the different countries in the formation of an international Big, for WH 
extermination of the liquor trafic throughout the world. shah 






























| the Whole Truth and Nothing bui the Truth) 





“J have no saloon prop- 
erty either as owner or 
agent,’ said Albert G. 


Prkenbrecker;~a—CGincinnatt———-—~- 


real estate agent, who is 
plaintiff in the case. “I am 
not an agent of the ‘wet’ 
or ‘dry’ interests. I have 
no interest, directly or in- 
directly, in any saloon, dis- 
tilling or brewing business. 
My business is the buying 
and selling of real estate, 
principally manufacturing 
properties.” 

Mr. Erkenbrecker de- 
clared he is bringing this 
action simply because of his 
conviction that Congress did 
not legally pass the pro- 
posed National Prohibition 
Amendment. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
in its account of the suit, 
says: 

To test in the Federal 
courts the question whether 
an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United 
States requires the vote of 
two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate of 
the United States or’ only 
two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present in each branch 
of Congress at the time the 
proposition is voted upon, is 
the underlying motive of a 
suit instituted in the United 


States District Court by Albert G. Erkenbrecker against Governor James M. 


Cox, of Ohio. 


The Federal amendment involved in this case is’ the one which provides 
that the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage shall be 
prohibited. It was passed by Congress last December and now is in the hands 


for ratification or rejection. 


“Quick, Joe, Get That Hun!”’ 





_ “Be careful, Joe, or ye’ll break one of them champagne bottles,” added the Yankee 
Sniper’s pal, showing how practically all of our victorious soldiers stand on the prohibition 
question. 


the Governor from carrying out his declared intention o 
tu the Ohio Legislature when it convenes next month. 
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Open Fight on Constitutionality of Federal Amendment 


LLEGING that the National Prohibition Amendment is not in accord 
with Article 5 of the Federal Constitution, and furthermore that 
it is in violation of the Tenth Amendment, a test case has been 
brought in the United States District Court to restrain the State 

legislatures from either rejecting or ratifying National Prohibition. 


of Governor Cox for transmission to the Ohio General Assembly next January 


The object of the suit is to secure an order of the Federal Court restraining 
f 


presenting this matter 


In his = petition, Mr. 
Erkenbrecker -sets out he is 
a citizen and taxpayer and, 


=Fromhife* Copyrighted bite Pub-€o--—~ as-such,..andin. the-interest 


of other citizens and tax- 
payers, he is bringing this 
action to prevent the Gov- 
rnor of Ohio from trans- 
mitting to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio for action 
the proposed constitutional 
amendment passed by the 
Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Erkenbrecker stated 
that on November 30, 1918, 
he, through his counsel, 
Aaron E. Ferris, Cincinnati, 
made written demand upon 
the Attorney-General of 
Ohio to institute an action 
to enjoin the 
from transmitting this pro- 
posed amendment to the 
Ohio General Assembly. It 
is averred the Attorney- 
General has declined to 
bring such an action, and 
for this reason the plaintiff 
in the action has instituted 
this suit. 

Then is set out in full 


Governor 


the amendment as passed by 
Congress, and it is alleged 
the Governor, in his ‘minis- 
terial capacity and having 
no discretion in the prem- 
ises, threatens to and will 
transmit the said proposed 
amendment to the next ses- 


sion of said General Assembly unless restrained by this court.” 


It is alleged the recital in the proposed amendment, stating that two-thirds 





of the House concurred in the passage, is false and misleading, in that on 
December 15, 1917, when the Senate voted on the proposal, its membership was 
95, but only 47 voted in favor, and on the date the House of Representatives 































2 THE OTHER SIDE | 


P 
inating duties upon the importation of such articles 
from foreign countries. 

“Tn consequence thereof, capital to the amount 
of more than a billion dollars has been invested 
in breweries, vineyards, in the production of barley 
and hops and in the manufacture of wine. Among 
the byproducts from the manufacture of beer are 
yeast cakes and brewers’ grains, which make a 
nourishing food for cattle. The annual value of 
such products amounts to over $20,000,000. 

“The effect of the adoption of such Federal 
amendment, and of its enforcement, would be to 
destroy in part and in part impair the value of 
the capital invested in said manufacture, and would 
thereby diminish the revenue of the said Govern- 
ment to an additional amount of over $20,000,000. 
All of this would compel the imposition of other 
taxes, additional to those now levied, wHich would be 
a heavy burden upon the taxpayers of this country. 

“Plaintiff further says that the proposed amend- 


voted on the amendment only 282 out of the total 
membership of 434 voted favorably. 

Therefore, it is averred, the vote in the House 
and the Senate was not in accord with Article 5 
of the Constitution of the United Satates, and it is 
declared “if the Governor of Ohio should transmit 
this illegally adopted proposal to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio such a transmission would be a 
fraud upon the citizens. of Ohio and of the United 
States.” 

Continuing, the petition recites: 

“From the formation of the present Government 
of the United States a large part of the revenue 
of said Government has been derived from taxes 
upon distilled spirits, wine and beer. Such liquors, 
wine and beer, have always been subject to duties 
when imported into this country. During a large 
part of said period there has been an excise duty 
upon such liquors, wine and beer, when manufac- 
tured in this country. 
















“The revenue of the United States from the ment is not in any proper or legal sense an 
excise duties upon said articles of merchandise amendment to the Federal Constitution; but, if 
during the said fiscal year was $284,008,512. During ratified by three-fourths of the States, would tend 


to subvert the republican form of government con- 
templated and established by the framers of the 
Constitution and as ratified by the people at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, and would violate 
the spirit, intent and meaning of the Constitution. 


the period since the formation of this Government 
the United States of America has encouraged the 
production of wine and beer in this country by 
giving premiums to the producers of such articles 
which were of good quality, and also by discrim- 


é 

“Plaintiff further says that ratification of the 
proposed amendment would be in derogation and 
violation of the tenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which declares that the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people; and fur- 
ther that the proposed amendment, if ratified, would 
deprive citizens of liberty and property without due 
process of law, 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

“Plaintiff states that he has no other remedy in 
the premises, except in equity by injunction. 

“The plaintiff therefore prays for a preliminary 
injunction against James M. Cox, as Governor of 
the State of Ohio, and on final hearing that .the 
injunction be made perpetual, enjoining the defend- 
ant, James M. Cox, as Governor of said State, from 
transmitting to the General Assembly of Ohio at 


its next or any subsequent session the said pro- ~ 


posed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; and that the plaintiff may have such other - 
relief in the premises as the nature of this case may 
require’and to Your Honor shall seem meet. 
“ALBERT G. ERKENBRECKER. 
“By Everett P. Wheeler, Aaron A. Ferris, Charles 
B. Wilby, Solicitors for Plaintiff.” 








Ruminations 


{Reflections of a soldier on learning that certain of our 
more fanatical politicians advocated the abolition of the 
Army rum ration.] 


The Power that, bringing man to birth, 
Ordained for each his proper place, 
Fixed for each one his weight and girth, 
His wealth, his rank, his club, his race, 
Religion, way of thinking, 
Confirmed in all men from the first 
A frequently recurrent thirst, 
With means and will for drinking. 


Barley was made for those who brew 
The beer that slakes the Briton’s meal; 

The apple’s rose and russet hue 

# Was fashioned mainly to conceal 


ik The cider’s juice within it; 

i Beer, cider, both will cool the throat, 
+ | But if we had to take a vote 

iH, : We think the beer would win it. . 

ae Here’s to the luscious wines that foam 


Around the foot of laughing girls, 
Falernian loved of ancient Rome, 
The crusted ports of belted earls, 
i is Sweet wines of Samarcand, 
The sherry steeped in Spanish sun, 
Al The hock that swells the swollen Hun, 


All Signs Fail in a Dry Time 





—From “Judge,” Copyrighted Leslie-Judge Pub. Co. 








r Tokay, and Emu brand. ‘ 
Atl al There are strange drinks for those who choose 
; { To suck their liquor through a straw, 
And lesser breeds without the law— aoa 


The. Case of Canada 


The millennium of prosperity promised the citi- 


Peers, Publicans and Sheenies— 
rare .. Dopes that the Colonels at the Ritz 
} Seek when on leave from strafing Fritz, 


| i 4 Such potions as the Sammies_ use 
i 
f 
' 





POM Me SUN at zens of Quebec, Canada, by prohibitionists has not 
| Wy Manhattans and Martinis. been realized. In its place has come a chaotic con- 
a | | And we who, keeping nightly watch dition, which the Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle de- 

ae In Flanders’ living grave abide, scribes as follows: 

] ot Toast him who deals us out the Scotch, Quebec newspapers freely assert that prohibition 
| Oa And, at the fall of eventide, in that city is not accomplishing the results antici- 
i q Look shrewdly for the beaker; pated. “Quebec went dry on the first of May last. 
Hf But most of all we gladly come In addition to the secret sale of liquor that has 


To thank the man who makes the rum, 


: been smuggled into the city, illicit stills are in 
And never makes it weaker. 


operation, and in some hotels it has become the 
practice to mix straight spirits with the temperance 
substitutes for liquor. Bootleggers also ply their 
trade. The result has been an unusual amount of 
street fighting and brawling. One newspaper, the 
Chronicle, goes so far as to say that drunkenness 
is more prevalent in Quebec than ever before, and 
declares that “the conditions are a positive disgrace 
to the city.” The experience of Quebec is typical. 
It is much easier to educate public sentiment up to 


And when at last the bugle blows 
In Potsdam for that great parade 
When Wilhelm sees our ranks reclose 
And all his hopes of etnpire fade, 
Himself without a billet, 
Von Kluck will see the water hot, 
Rupprecht will issue out a tot, 
And Hindenburg refill it. 
—From “Punch,’ London. 
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the point of voting the saloons out of existence” 
than it is to fnduce the population to abstain from 
the use. of intoxicants afterwards. Of course, where 
the sale of liquor is carried on illicitly the results 
are deplorable. The profits of the business are 
abnormal, while the stuff dispensed is rank poison, 
the effects of which on the human system are far 
worse than those of liquor sold ‘openly over the 
bar, where the sale is not prohibited by law. 


’ 








The New Reform 


The next great reform, if we may judge by indi- 
cations, will have to do with the use of tobacco. 


We are told that it is a poison. We are told that it - 


has no food value. We are told that its use by the 
people involves great economic waste. The effort 
will be made to prohibit both its manufacture and 
use. ' When that dream comes true, brethren be- 
loved, some of us are going to conclude that there 
is no longer any chance for life, liberty-and the 
pursuit of happiness—Waco (Texas) Herald. . 


in violation. of the fourteenth — 
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HE boys are coming home, back from the 
France that they gave their young blood to 
save, back from a year of Hell. 

We see them coming down Broadway, 
many of them on crutches. We look at the wound 
Stripes on their sleeves—often there are no arms 
in the sleeves—and we want to stop right there, 
in the center of the Big Town, and cry. But we 
don’t cry, for too many people are looking. But 
we do rush up and shake their hands and welcome 
them home again. 

God! What men they are! Protestant and Cath- 
olic, Jew; white or black, rich or poor—every one 
a hero. 

In their presence, we who have played such a petty 
part in the winning of the great war, feel very. 
meek and humble. We are silent when they speak. 

Affectionately we call them “the boys’—but they 
are boys no longer—they are men now. 

Home again. Big-hearted, broad-minded, liberal. 
Tolerant of others. But having no sympathy with 
narrow-minded people, with ‘the intolerant, with the 
Prohibitionists. 

Describing the return from France of the first 
wounded soldiers, a reporter for the “New York 
World” wrote: ~ 

Neither the rain, hail nor fog which blurred the 
settings as the transports came up the bay, dampened 
the spirits of the men. First the Kroonland moved 
up to her Hoboken dock. 

Can you imagine a man with his right leg off and 
his sight fast dimming giving three cheers over any- 
thing? If not, you cannot picture in your mind 
these American soldiers coming back from “Over 
There.” They are playful—perhaps more so than 
they ever were before. Some of this is due to théir 
delight over getting back to “God’s country.” But 
they have seen so much misery, a missing leg doesn’t 
discourage them. They have become philosophers. 
To them there is a silver lining to every cloud. 

One man on the -Kroonland with a leg gone said 
he was going to get two wound stripes. 

“They're for a cootie of mine,” he explained. “I’ve 
hit him twice and he’s won his stripes all right, but 
Pll get him yet.” 

Coming up the bay a doughboy leaned over the rail 
and shouted down to several women police reserves 
on the escort boat Patrol: 

“Are you women coppers?” 


Ileroes Return To 


ridden cripples. 





Upon receiving an affirmative answer, he turned 
to his companion and remarked: 

“It’s all off, boys; we gotta be good.” 

Whereupon another called out: 

‘“‘Women cops, eh? 
went dry,’’ 


“‘You lose,’’ one of the women retorted. A cheer 
on deck rolled into a chorus of ‘‘How dry I am.’’ 


Eight to five the State 


A negro trooper from Virginia was asked where 
he was shot 

“Right on top of a fence, boss,” was his reply. 
“T just had one leg over when a bullet I wasn’t 
lookin’ at put my leg right back.” 

A crutch at the side of the stretcher bespoke the 
havoc the shell had wrought. 

The soldier grimaced. The bearers expressed re- 
gret. The man on the litter smiled from beneath 
the bandages. that swathed his head. 

A woman on the pier was nodding her head in 
sorrowful sympathy. It wasn’t sympathy ‘they 
wanted. 

“Say, buddies,” he grinned, “don’t mind if I wig- 
gle. You ain’t hurtin’.me none. I just got the 
wigglin’ habit from duckin’ trench animals and I 
ain’t got over it yet. Bump along all you’ve a 
mind to.” 

That was the spirit of all the Kroonland’s bed- 
“Smile, darn you, smile!” laughed 
another man, his right arm gone,.as he was taken 
from the ship on a stretcher. 
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“It’s Beer I Want, Not Tea,” 
Said Soldier 


Miss Anna May, Cincinnati motion pic- 
ture actress, who is home on a visit, went 
to the depot with the idea of taking some 
of the soldiers home to tea. She had a 
limousine and was all prepared to extend 
her hospitality to the home-comers. As 
she stood at the gate and watched the 
men stream through, she tried to find a few 
faces that had the “tea look.” Mustering 
up courage, Miss May finally stepped up to 
a husky lad and delivered her message. 

“It’s beer I want, not tea,” the ex-soldier 
replied. 

“I quit,” exclaimed’ Miss May, and she 
took her limousine and went home and 
j drank her own tea.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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Too Much Centralization 

The Federal Government disclaims authority to 
take over local street car and trolley lines, in answer 
to the request of the Mayor of New Orleans. 

Centralization of power in the hands of Federal 
authorities has gone much further than the framers 
of the Constitution contemplated. It was hard “to 
induce some of the thirteen original states of the 
Union to accept the Constitution, because so many 
citizens at that time thought that it imperiled the 
liberties and self-government of states and munici- 
palities. This country is now swinging so far in the 
other direction that states and municipalities ask the 
Federal Government to assume the direction of their 
affairs whenever they find themselves in a tight place. 

Something may be said in favor of Congress en- 
acting and enforcing the criminal law and the laws 
relating to marriage and. divorce for the sake of 
uniformity and better administration; but it would 
be contrary to the teachings of experience to put 
upon the Federal Government the burden of local 
affairs. The weakness of the British parliamentary 
system is the vast amount of local work that is per- 
formed by Parliament, and for 50 years the British 


Have Battle With “Drys” 





Thirty-five of the wounded soldiers were in cots. 
Thirty-five others in the sick bay were tubercular 
patients. So expeditiously did the Embarkation Port 
authorities handle the situation that within an hour 
all these were on the way to Ellis Island, and before 
noon the sturdier troops were en route to Camp 
Merritt. 

Corporal Elmer Pfriem, Headquarters Co., 330th 
Infantry, writes from France: 


“By this time the news has drifted through that 
Ohio has gone ‘dry.’ It is nothing less than a 
disaster; there is no denying that. But there is 
some consolation to be found in the fact that 
there is always another election. The last word 
has not been said, and will not be said until all 
the boys ‘over here’ have had an opportunity to 
express their opinion on the prohibition ques- 
tion. Then the result will be different. I know 
at least that the men of this division are very 
indignant over their disenfranchisement and the 
voting of Ohio ‘dry.’ ” 

This is from the Cincinnati Times-Star: 

They streamed UP Central Avenue Tuesday 
evening, in much the same way that they had 
marched DOWN that thoroughfare a few months 
ago. There were smiles on their faces and songs 
on their lips. “How dry we are” had supplanted 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and “Back 
Home Again in Indiana’ replaced “Over 
There.” Their shoulders were squarer than 
when they went away and the healthy tan on 
their faces bore evidence of their outdoor life. 

The vanguard of Cincinnati’s contribution to the 
armed forces of the United States had reached 
home and 250 men from the training and develop- 
ment battalions at Camp Sherman were ready to 
resume their places in civilian life. 

The shouts of the homecomers were heard- above 
the usual din at the Grand Central Depot as the 
special train approached. There were several col- 
ored men in this detachment. “I ain’t so sure I 
wants to take off this old uniform,’ a strapping 
young negro declared, when asked if he was glad 
to get back home. ‘“We’d liked to have had at 
least one shot at these bush Germans.” 

But one man in the detail had a reception at the 
depot, and he probably will hope, until his dying 
day, that nothing like it will ever happen again. Two 
young women rushed up to him and soundly kissed 
him. The other soldiers on the platform immedi- 
ately surrounded the little group and gave them 
three rousing cheers. The honored soldier was 
redder than the red in the American flag which he 
wore across his coat. 





“Excuse me, sir,’ said the Agent, as he %entered 
the office of the Tired Business Man. “But could 


~ I interest you in a life preserver that can be carried 


in the pocket?” 
“Pint or half-pint size?” asked the Tired Business 
Man.—Luke McLuke. 








Government has been trying to get rid of part of the 
load by creating Municipal Councils and enlarging 
the powers of local bodies. 

Our municipalities are America’s weak spot, but 
the remedy is to improve the system and to elect 
better men to administer their affairs. The Federal 
Government has too much to do as it is, and would 
be unable to attend to state and municipal affairs. 
This tendency to escape responsibility by passing it 
on to some one else is not true Americanism. Con- 
gress itself throws too much of its work and respon- 
sibility on the President. Let us stick to self-gov- 
ernment, do our own work and take more interest 
in the way state and municipal authorities perform 
their duties—N. Y. Commercial. 





Temperance Or Prohibition? 

Temperance is self-imposed, selfi-enforced; prohi- 
bition is imposed by the other fellow without your 
consent and enforced by the policeman’s club. Tem- 
perance has to do with your controlling yourself; 
prohibition has to do with the other fellow’s control 
of you. Temperance implies and permits use in 
moderation; prohibition forbids use even in modera- 
Temperance is a Christian virtue; prohibition 
a political insanity. Temperance can be defended, 
it cannot be attacked. Prohibition cannot be de- 
fended, and it can be attacked and destroyed. When 
two principles are diametrically and eternally op- 
posed to each other, both cannot be right. We 
know that temperance is right and is the, balance 
wheel of civilization. Temperance is born of reason; 
prohibition is the child of hysteria. Every argu- 
ment that proves temperance right demonstrates that 
prohibition is wrong.—C. A. Windle. 


tion. 


Welcome, Oh Death 


If national prohibition eVer comes, the favorite 
drink of Americans will be prussic acid. 
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Filipinos To Be Paid —Why Not Native Americans? 
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By THOMAS M. GILMORE, of Louisville, President National Model License League 


HESE are serious times and I am going to 
write you a serious letter. I expect it will 
be the last letter I shall ever impose upon 
our national law-makers. 

In our war with Spain we took over Cuba and 
the Philippines. We did not exploit them, but re- 
stored them. We drove from these islands the 
scourges that had cursed them; we built them roads 
and public schools; we improved their harbors, gave 
security to property and to life, taught the natives 
how to farm, how to convert raw materials into 
finished products and how to govern themselves. 

Then we gave the Cubans independence and made 
no claim for the millions we had expended. To- 
morrow we shall treat the Filipinos with the same 
abundant generosity. 

After trouble in China the penalty of twenty mil- 
lions per annum we handed back to China as an 
educational fund. 

This country has not merely been just—it has 
been generous, 

Uncle Sam stands so straight that he leans back- 
ward. 

Are we seeking aught in this great world war save 
that right shall prevail? 

here is not one man in Congress who would 
have this Government of ours depart a hair’s breadth 
from eternal justice in our dealings with other na- 
tions, or with our humblest citizen. 

I would stake my life that on questions of honor 
every Congressman is sound to the core. So I feel 
sure that should prohibition without compensation 
prevail, it would be dué to the fact that Congress 
does not believe that distillers, brewers, wine-makers 
and others connected with the traffic should receive 
compensation. 


This, then, is my contention—that failure to pro- 
vide compensation to the last farthing to every one 
financially hurt by the experiment of prohibition will 
prove a lasting shame to our Government and put 
a blot on her escutcheon that the ages will deplore. 

The millions of men connected with the liquor 
traffic were so much encouraged to go into the mak- 
ing and selling of whiskey, wine and beer, by public 
patronage, the laws of States and municipalities and 
the participation of the general government, as are 
men who go into the manufacture of tobacco or any 
other line of human endeavor. 

There are sects that would abolish tobacco and 
others that would forbid the use of meat, or the 
private ownership of land, or the putting out of 
bonds. 

Must capital and human energies lie dormant for 
fear that experimentation with theories will carry 
no responsibilities ? 

Shall it not be the policy of our Government to 
try out the theories that majorities may favor, but 
to make good from the national,treasury all dam- 
ages that the experiments entail? 

I have given thirty-five years of my life to a busi- 
ness that will be ruined—with no salvage—by na- 
tional prohibition, and the experiment will fail. 

Can the Government ignore my claim for com- 
pensation? 

In this Temple of Justice have I less claim to 
consideration than the government of China or the 
Islands of the sea? 

If my claims are just, then they weigh as much 
in the court before which I piead as the claims of 
any nation on earth. 

Would Congress appoint a commission to consider 
the rights of Nicaragua concerning the canal zone? 








Great Whiskey Raid at 


HE whiskey raid in Washington is a timely 
object lesson on the operation of a Federal 
nation-wide prohibition law. 

Washington was surrounded by a cordon of Fed- 
eral agents and police, who searched every person 
and vehicle entering the city. Searches of houses 
for stored whiskey were made. The agents and 
police arrested 400 persons and confiscated thou- 
sands of quarts of whiskey, proving conclusively 
that there is no special virtue in Federal law, to 
overawe and restrain bootleggers, smugglers and 
their customers. They operated under the shadow 
of the Capitol. 

Multiply the Washington raid a thousand times 
and we get a faint picture of conditions throughout 
the country under a nation-wide Federal prohibition 
law. There will be cordons around states and cor- 
dons around cities, with activities in the way of 
personal and house searches that stagger the imag- 
ination. We shall have a police bureau in Wash- 
ington, with agents scattered through the states, that 
will match the bureaucratic police system of ex-Czar 
Nicholas and ex-Emperor Wilhelm. The imperial 
“verboten” of Germany will be a little less obnoxious 
than our own Federal prohibition. What of the 
political influence of this army of Federal agents? 
What of the expense? 

We have had experience of the operation of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, organized for war purposes, and 
the difficulty of breaking its arbitrary power in peace. 
Its persistent remnants interfering with free business 
activities will be powerfully supplemented by the 
bureaucracy organized to control, under forms of 





Washington, 


law, the personal conduct of all American citizens. 
If self-determination and home rule in states and 
communities are crushed in the right to regulate 
personal conduct in matters not wrongful in them- 
selves, what chance of survival has any right of 
self-government?—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





’Squire Burge’s Thesis On Influenza 
Epidemic 

Esquire Burge, who has been laid up with the 
influenza, was expressing his views of the plague 
to a crowd of officers and attorneys in the police 
court clerk’s office recently. 

‘Doggone,’ remarked the ’squire, “you can’t tell a 
thing about this disease. In 1869 it struck the 
country and was. called epizootic. At that time it 
did not affect people, but killed all the fine horses 
in the country. And a strange thing about it was 
that while all the horses perished a mule standing 
in the same stable with him would get fat on it. 
The horse didn’t have sense enough to open its 
mouth when it caught the disease and its nose 
stopped up, so it smothered to death. But the mule 
opened its mouth and waxed fat. 

“In 1889-90 the disease again appeared here and 
was called la grippe, and this time it carried away 
many of the older citizens. Everybody under 30 
seemed immune, but over that age people died like 
chickens with the limberneck. 

“Now this year,’ continued Esquire Burge, “we 
have the same old scourge under the name of 


Then let Congress appoint a commission to deter- 


mine if the hundreds of millions that will be lost ~ 


by the experiment of national prohibition shall fall 
upon distillers, brewers, wine-makers and the like 
or upon the people as a whole. 

But for the demand of the people for wine, beer 
and whiskies, there would be no liquor traffic. There- 
fore the people and the people’s government are re- 
sponsible for the vast sums that have been during 
over 100 years invested’ in our great breweries, dis- 


tilleries, wineries, vineyards and the like, and which, /— 


if prohibition obtains, will possess practically no 
value at all. 


Treatless Day 
(New York World.) 


I did not mind the heatless day, 
For I’d no coal laid by, 
And getting chilled 
Might prove me filled 
With patriotism high. 
But oh! alas! the Treatless Day, 
When all the land is dry! 


I laughed to scorn the meatless day, 
When carnal grub was shy; 
I did not ache 
To eat a steak 
That only wealth could buy. 
But blue indeed the Treatless Day, 
When all the land is dry! 


I bore with ease the sweetless day, 
Although ’twas void of pie; 
I cried “Depart!” 
To cake and tart 
That loomed seductive nigh. 
But bitter looks the Treatless Day, 
When all the land is dry! 


I mocked the weekly wheatless day, 
Though doughnuts did not fry; 
Said I, “Old man, : 
Just swallow bran, 
Your frame to fortify!” 
But how I loathe that Treatless Day, ~~ 
When all the land is dry! 


I smiled throughout the eatless day, 
When ne’er a food supply; 
The pangs I felt 
Behind my belt 
I knew next morn would fly. 
But curses on the Treatless Day, 
When all the land is dry! i 
—John O'Keefe. 











influenza, and the younger element is the shining 
mark for its deadly grip. 

“Another thing—since the present outbreak I have 
been amused at the antics of the prohibitionists in 
an effort to obtain whiskey to prevent dying from 
influenza. 
country crying against whiskey even for medicinal 


purposes, but just as quick as they found out that 
it would probably save some of their lives they 


began to shriek, ‘Come over into Macedonia and 
help us!’ But we tell them no—that we ain’t com- 
ing. Some of them have appealed to me when I 


could reach out and get it and smell it from where — 
‘ I stood, but no, sir, I wouldn’t help ’em get a drop.”— — 
From Chattanooga Times, printed in “dry” Tennessee. 


By George! they went up and down the . 


























































“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.” 














Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26,1914 ~ 
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PRUSSIANISM OR PURITANISM? 


RE we as a people entirely free from Prussianism? Is it not true 

that we have a tendency toward tyranny, which for many years we 
have sanctified with the hazy appellation of Puritanism, and now have 
attempted to grace with the name of democracy, because it consists of a 
majority sticking up “Verboten” signs for the rectification of the lives 
of a minority, and largely for the joy of exercising such tyrannous 
power? 

Much of the Prohibition movement may be attributed to the ancient, 
if not honorable, predilection of human beings to interfere in the 
mode of life of their fellow human beings. Whiskey and other spiritu- 
ous liquors afforded justification either for their vigorous regulation 
or for their absolute prohibition. But having secured an entry into 
regulation of the lives of their fellow-citizens, the Prohibitionists went 
further and banished the manufacture and vending of the genial bock 
and light wines from the list of legitimate occupations. That was the 
decree in Ohio of the man who did not care for beers or light wines and 


of the employer of labor who was able to stock his cellar against the’ 


day of aridity. Therefore the man of moderate circumstances and of 
moderate thirst must now adapt his mode of life to the prejudices and 
predilections of his fellow citizens, who happen to be in the possession 
of a scant majority of the vote. 

The American people must beware of this tendency toward Prus- 
Sianism, this exercise of autocratic power, the very possession of which 
constitutes a temptation to its tyrannous use. It will often appear 
among us swathed in the garments of morality. They are garments 
borrowed from medievalism, in which the tights of the individual 
yielded to the religious prejudices of the dominant power, now known 
as “the majority.” Individualism must not be permitted by us to 
disappear before a pious Prussianism, which would standardize every- 
thing according to its own standards, or a scientific Prussianism, which 
seeks to control human beings instead of its legitimate subjects, microbes. 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. sé 


GOING TOO FAR 


HE Anti-Saloon League now announces that its heretofore func- 

tion of closing the saloon has taken on the added one of search 
and seizure of the private nip, no matter how carefully conserved. 

The publisher, as well as the paragrapher of this newspaper, has a 
few bottles of blackberry wine, home-made—a supposed panacea for 
a well-known distemper—as well as a few bottles of something stronger, 
hidden out. Foresight dictated this precaution, so that in a sere and 
yellow old age the Biblical maxim of taking a little for the stomach’s 
sake could be observed. And then, when an occasional dry reformer 
comes to our hospitable mansion and begs a nip, as sometimes happens, 
shall we lack hospitality ?—Columbus (O.) State Journal. 
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TRY TO ANSWER THIS 


N one evening the Washington police took scores of men and 

women t6 the police station and took from them five thousand 
quarts of whiskey. 

If, in one night, the police take five thousand quarts of whiskey 
at the nation’s Capital, where virtue dwells and legislates, how difficult 
it will be to make the whole nation dry when the experiment is tried 
on the first of next July?—Washington Times. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


TEMPERANCE AND INFLUENZA 


A ae analysis of influenza mortality made by President Moir of the 
Actuarial Society of America from life-insurance data reveals some 
of the baffling aspects of the disease. Where the influenza epidemic of 
1889-91 was largely fatal to the old and feeble and peculiarly dangerous 
to middle-aged clubmen with a “past,” just the reverse conditions have | 
characterized the present epidemic, It has been the young and vigorous, 
showing a soldier death-rate double the civilian rate, and a temperate 
life has furnished no immunity, 

The latter discovery is of special interest as controverting old ideas 
of the relation of alcoholic indulgence to disease. Of 655 life-insurance 
cases investigated “about two-thirds were teetotalers and one-third 
temperate,” and according to President Moir’s interpretation of the 
statistics they “do not show that alcohol used in moderation is either 
beneficial or objectionable so far as influenza is concerned.” As respects 
the effects of tobacco— 

“The matter of smoking is now viewed by life companies as a 
minor and immaterial one, with the result that only two of seven com- 
panies could give me any information as to whether the deaths took 
place among smokers or non-smokers.” 

The point is the relation of temperance in the use of alcohol and 
tobacco to health. The figures afford no satisfaction to the immoderate 
drinker, but they do apparently tend to show that abstinence provides 
no greater security than moderation and that the true safeguard lies in 
the avoidance of excess. And is not that the safe rule of all human 
indulgence of any kind?—New York World. 


$24 
WHY DIDN’T HE VETO? 


ONGRESS has no right to enact prohibition within the States. 

Because of this, a prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion has been proposed. 

But it has been assumed that Congress has the power to enact 
prohibition throughout the country in time of war. Whether it really 
has such power or not, the people would have submitted to such an 
enactment as a war measure. 

But now Congress has passed, and the President has actually 
signed, a bill enacting that after June 30 next there shall be prohibition 
throughout the country till demobilization is completed. It is thus not 
in the slightest degree a war measure. It will close saloons in time of 
peace that were open all through the war. 

Nor can the bill be advocated on the ground that it will be a pro- 
tection to soldiers and sailors against drunkenness. The law has been, 
and still is, that liquor cannot be sold to men in uniform. 

This prohibition law is a frenzied and intolerable attempt to exercise 
through Congress a power that does not belong to the United States 
Government at all. It is a thoroughly bad law if valid. It is probably 
unconstitutional. It certainly will be unenforceable, for the Federal 
Government could not organize machinery adequate to impose prohi- 
bition upon states unwilling to adopt it by votes of their own citizens. 
It is a pity the President of the United States had not courage to veto 
this bill—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 
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DROUGHT THAT DRIPS 


DOLS of the recent prohibition campaign are being shattered. Under 
the sea comes the cabled intelligence that King George, that model of 
abstemious royalty, promptly on the night of the signing of the armistice 
returned to taking champagne with his meals, and actually hunted up 
what would be called in this country a burlesque theatrical performance 
as soon as he had finished the wine. From Colorado, that dry state 
whose great advance under prohibition was dinned into Buckeye ears, 
is received the news that on the night when the “bone-dry” law became 


effective thousands of disappointed citizens were left boozeless in the 


express offices because the fearful officials would not deliver their 
precious packages. 

Across the line from Indiana surges the story that hundreds are 
daily penalized for bringing the forbidden liquids into that prescribed 
territory. 

Worst of all, a Kansas Health Board has decided that bourbon 
whiskey is an influenza remedy to be encouraged. 

Is none of our fond illusions to be permitted to remain ?—Cincin- 
natt Enquirer. $44 


THE SOLDIERS’ ANSWER 


COUNT of the ballots cast by New York City sailors and soldiers 
in the recent election shows over a 5 to 1 majority in favor of 
Governor-elect Alfred E. Smith. Governor Whitman, running on a 
“dry” platform, received but 4,256 votes. This is but another indication 
of what the boys “over there” think of the attempt to dry up the country 
during their absence and explains why the Prohibitionists are so anxious 
to decide National prohibition before the soldiers have a chance to ex- 
press themselves on the question. 





















Victorious 


SPECIAL DISPATCH TO THE ENQUIRER. 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, December 11—With a , 


puritanical*General Assembly on hand to 
do their bidding the element of Ohioans 
which is determined that no one shall have 
any amusement on Sunday is beginning to get busy. 

It is now definitely established that an organiza- 
tion is in process of formation to combat motion- 
picture playhouses operating on Sunday. There is 
a State law on this subject, but it depends upon local 
authorities to enforce it. 

As the free-and-easy cities manage to elect officials 
who will not enforce it hundreds of thousands of 
Ohio citizens find Sunday relaxation in watching 
the film stars. 

The exact nature of the proposal is not yet made 
public, but the presumption is that the State is to 
be made the agency of enforcement. This would 
imply a new state officer. It also would increase 
the cost of these amusements, for in many centers 
some week-day losses are recouped with Sunday 
profits. 

At all events, organizations of the people to col- 
lect money for the lobbyists before the General As- 
sembly at Columbus are being formed. 

It only caused the faintest interest when it be- 
came known that the traveling organizers are men 
who formerly did duty for the Anti-Saloon League and 
now apparently are to go into business for themselves. 


Can Do Anything 


Likewise it may be added that nearly every 
other sort of restrictive legislation of the same sort 
that sponsors for reforms get up will have only 
feeble opposition. 

Baseball interests have a suspicion that the agita- 
tion for a repeal of this law soon will start. It has 
been condemned by the religious organizations in 
many places, and one editor at Steubenville con- 
cluded that the Lord sent the flood of 1912 because 
the General Assembly had enacted this law. 

As for other movements, the statement was made 
today that the supply is by no means exhausted and 
the reformers and collectors on a cash percentage 
basis should observe the population to see what it 
does and then begin collecting funds to make it 








the agitation is 


against the use of 
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and tobacco 
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some other 
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quit through the agency of legislative enactment.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The following also is from the same paper: 

Sunday ban on motion picture houses and legiti- 
mate theaters in Ohio is to be fought by proprietors 
of these amusement places in the smaller cities of 
the State, with the co-operation of owners of sim- 
ilar theaters in the larger communities. 

This decision was made at a meeting of motion 
picture men at the Hotel Metropole yesterday after- 
noon, when a committee was named to collect funds 
and to determine upon a plan of action. The com- 
mittee is composed of George G. Rich and William 
Bowers, representing the Fikm Exchange of Cin- 
cinnati, and A. Hettesheimer, Isaac Lipson and Fred 
L. Emmert, the exhibitors, 

Under the Ohio “blue” law Sunday amusements 
are under a ban. This includes motion picture 
theaters as well as the legitimate show houses. The 
law in the larger cities, however, has been a dead 
letter, and its enforcement practically has been lim- 
ited to the smaller communities. 

Motion picture theater representatives of these 
communities yesterday stated they are being discrim- 
inated against because of this fact, and at the meet- 


‘urtail Every Amusement 


ing insisted that an effort be made to have the law 
repealed. 


Attorney Ben S. Heidingsfeld, representing the 


legitimate theater syndicate, suggested that nothing — 


be ‘done, since agitation at this time might result in 


more drastic laws being passed by the next legis- : 


lature. 

The majority of those at the meeting, however, 
took the view “now that reformers have succeeded 
in making the State “dry,” their activities will be 


centered upon the theater, and an effective organiza- 


tion to counteract their efforts will be needed.” 

At the meeting it was agreed that owners of all 
motion picture houses in Hamilton county become 
affiliated with the Ohio State Screen League, and 
that their interests be pooled in presenting a united 
front to seek a repeal of the law, and to fight any 
attempt to further encroach upon their business. 


The meeting yesterday was presided over by At- ~ 


torney John Weinig, proprietor of a motion picture 
theater on Price Hill, while Harry W. Kress, Piqua, 
Ohio, a member of the executive committee of the 


Ohio. State Screen League, presented theeattitude 
of the exhibitors in the smaller communities of the’ 








ATTACK PEACE 


validity of War-time Prohibition. According 

to the following dispatch from Washington to 

the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the law will be attacked: 

The new “dry” law approved by President Wilson 

will be tested in the courts as to’its constitutionality 
at the earliest opportunity. 

No definite plans have been made for the tests. 

Legal experts for the distilling interests have al- 


/ EGAL experts believe there is doubt as‘to the 


ready made careful examination of the wording of. 


the law and believe there is much doubt as to its 
validity, especially as to the power of Congress to 
continue its policing of the States after the state 
of war is ended and until demobilization is com- 
pleted. 

Congress provided that prohibition should be in 
effect not only “until. the conclusion of the present 
war, but thereafter until the termination of demob- 
ilization, the date of which shall be determined and 
proclaimed by the President of the United States.” 

This, it was pointed out, puts Congress in the 
attitude of exercising the war power in peace times. 
The question the courts will be asked to determine 
is, whether or not the authority of Congress is 
broad enough for it to pass*and enforce this kind 
of an act as a war measure to be extended during 
peace on account of the situation that arose in war 
time. 

No test can very well be made until the law goes 
into operation. May 1, 1919, is the date when pro- 
hibition begins against the use of grains, cereals, 
fruit or other food products in making beer, wines, 
tec. On the first of last December, however, pro- 
hibition of these products began under a legislative 
order authorized by the Food Control Act, and this 
may be in effect the first of next May. If such is 
the case the new law cannot be tested until after 








Newport (R. I.) Votes “Wet” 


Newport, R. L, a naval station, is temporarily “dry” 
by Federal order. The residents, however, have no 
intention of adopting prohibition as*a permanent 
policy. This was shown at the November election, 
when prohibition was defeated by a plurality of 1,165. 


June 30, 1919, when prohibition against the sale obs 
distilled spirits becomes effective. 

The test could be brought over distilled liquor in 
bond. A sample, if the case might arise, would be 
the effort of a distiller to withdraw liquors from 
bond by offering the Collector of Internal Revenue 
money in payment of taxes. Should the collector 


refuse to accept the money, or accept it and refuse ~ 


to let the spirits go out, either course would afford 


an opportunity for a mandamus or injunction pro- 


ceeding to restrain the collector from refusing to 
let the distilled spirits be withdrawn. 


Washington Fights Influenza 


The State of Washington .has a bone-dry law 
under which it is a felony for a doctor to prescribe 
or a druggist to fill a prescription for liquor in any 
form, even if the doctor may feel certain that a 
spoonful of brandy may save a human life. 

On December 10, the sheriff of Spokane county 


consulted the County Board of Health and the 


Spokane city medical officers. He said: “I am 
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about to pour several hundred cases of first-class — “a j 


whiskey into the gutters. I am told it is the best 
medicine known in certain cases and at certain 
stages of pneumonia. You may have this liquor 
if there is any way I can deliver it to you legally.” 

After a consultation, they took the liquor and 
announced in the daily papers that any influenza 
patient’s physician might have a portion of this 
liquor for his patients free of any cost. 

For several days the Spokane dailies announced 
in large news stories that two health and two police 
inspectors were busy delivering this liquor to vic- 


tims of influenza on prescriptions of regular phys- 


icians. 

In other words, a sensible sheriff and a sensible 
body of physicians, even in the bone-dry State of 
Washington, openly defied the law and thereby 
saved lives. There has been no effort either to 
criticize or to prosecute them. This indicates the 
absurdity of an absurd law and the folly of trying 


above. 
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to enforce it under such circumstances as given 








Gaommrerme TC 


N a political advertisement by the State Anti- 

Amendment Committee of Alabama, Judge W. 

H. Taylor, of Uniontown, Ala., shows what has 

= happened when Congress attempted to rule the 
States. 

In-the discussion of a question it is always well 
to advance those things upon which there is general 
consent and which cannot be successfully gainsaid. 
So in this communication I begin with the state- 
ment that the proposed amendment on the subject 
of prohibition does confer upon Congress more 
power within the limits of the State of Alabama 
than it possesses at present. This proceeds upon the 
assumption that Congress holds in reserve some 
ability to handle the question better than the State 
can handle it. 

I desire now to call the attention of the people to 
the fact that government of the State by Congress 
has been tried once in its history and to show that 
at that time it was not very successful. 

Under the act of March 2, 1867, Congress took 
charge of the State and placed the same under the 
control of a military commander, a general officer 
appointed by the President and empowered to carry 
on the government in his province. Offenders might 
be tried by the local courts or by military commis- 
sions; and except in the case of the death ‘penalty 
there was to be no appeal beyond the military gov- 
ernor. The very statute itself-prohibited any appeal 
to the constituted courts of the land. (Fleming, 
page 473.) 


How It Happened 
This rule of martial law was to continue until the 
people, that is, such blacks and whites as were not 
disfranchised for participation in the rebellion or 
felony, should adopt a constitution providing for the 
enfranchisement of the negro and the disfranchise- 
ment of such whites as would be excluded by the 
proposed fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. As soon as the Constitution 
should be ratified by the new electorate and the 
Constitution approved by Congress and the legisla- 
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By JUDGE W. H. TAYLOE 


ture elected under the new Constitution should ratify 
the proposed fourteenth amendment, then gepresen- 
tatives were to be admitted to Congress upon taking 
the iron-clad oath of July 2, 1862. And until so 
reconstructed the present civil government of the 
State was provisional only and might be altered, con- 
trolled or abolished and in all elections under it the 
negro must vote and those who would be excluded 
by the proposed fourteenth amendment must be dis- 
franchised. (Fleming supra.) 

The fourteenth amendment became part of the 
National Constitution on the 21st day of July, 1868; 
the fifteenth on the 80th day of March, 1870. And 
here began the Iliad of the woes of the State. 

By July 14, 1868, the State had been reconstructed 
and on that day the military commander by general 
order No. 101 transferred the State property papers 
and prisoners to the State authorities. And for six 
years the carpet-bagger, the scalawag and the negro 
with the aid of the army misruled the State. 
(Fleming, 552.) 

Now, I wish everyone would take up the book 
and read Fleming, “Civil War and Reconstruction 
in Alabama.” I have not time or space to recount 
the villainies that were in that period committed in 
the name of organized government. 


When the Revolt Came. 


At last the people of the State. just revolted; that 
is all. They did not secede this time; they revolted; 
and they determined to have back the government 
the fathers had given them. And they got it. And 
they got it justly. For the people always have the 
inalienable right to good government and the right 
to assert the same against the forces of evil. Just 
as we have now the right as against the Hun who 
is ravishing Europe. The campaign of recovery took 
place in 1874, and it was won even against the power 
of the nation. 

It is now again threatened with government by 
Congress. For under the proposed amendment the 
Congress has power to pass all legislation that is 
“appropriate” to effect prohibition. 





What guarantee is there that Congress will not 
think it “appropriate” to send the infantry and cay- 
alry into the State to aid the deputy marshals in the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws? 

The reply is that Congress was at that time in the 
control of Thad Stevens and the republican fanatics. 
The answer to that position is that the thing that 
has been is the thing that will be. And even now 
fanaticism has no limits set either to its desires or 
the means that will be adopted to effect such desires. 
In this regard human nature is the same yesterday, 
today and forever. 

At the beginning of the government slavery hoy- 
ered over its destinies as a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand. By,the year 1844 it had split the great 
Methodist Church into two parts; and then the like 
result was accomplished in many other Christian 
bodies. And then on to the war between the States, 
on to Thad Stevens and his gang, on to the great 
ruin and reconstruction. (Fleming, page 22.) 


Judge by the Past. 

Trust no future, however pleasant. Re-light the 
past to be a lantern to reveal the future. The thing 
that hath been is the thing that will be. Now is the 
time to stop, look and listen. Work while it is yet 
day; for in the night of adoption it will be too late 
to work. And there is no watchman to tell us of 
what will happen in that night; no guarantee that 
human liberty will live in it. 

True, there may be no danger as long as Wilson 
is President and the Congress Democratic. There 
was none under Buchanan. 

But the Prohibition party is stronger now than 
was the abolition party in that day, and look how 
soon destruction came. And all is based on like 
hostility to the restraints that the fathers have placed 
upon man in order to prevent man’s inhumanity to 
man. It is moved not by love, but by the same doc- 
trine of force that is now driving the Teuton to the 
ruin of the world; the dedification of power, not 
justice in the government of the world. Stop, look, 
listen! 








All This In a Dry State 


Two thousand is the estimate placed on the num- 
ber of bootleggers operating around Norfolk by 
Prohibition Commissioner Sydney Peters. 

The commissioner made known his estimate dur- 
ing the course of a conversation with City Manager 
Charles E. Ashburner recently. He later had a talk 
with Major W. P. Ford, head of the police depart- 
ment, but made no assertion to him coneerning his 


_ contraband statistics. 


Mr. Peters is here on official business, the nature 
of which was not disclosed. 

The statement by the prohibition commissioner 
coming close in the wake of the tidal wave of drunk: 
enness that billowed its way over police headquarters 
Saturday night, gives rise to the belief that the block- 
ade runners haves found some new inlet for their 
thirst-killing cargoes. 

Saturday night was by far the busiest night of the 
past several months forthe police department so 
far as corralling the human flotsam that had im- 
bibed too freely of the forbidden dampness. 

Prices on Saturday night booze, it is understood, 

ranged as high as $20 a quart, and even at that figure 
there was no difficulty in finding customers. 
’ No statements were forthcoming yesterday from 
either Manager Ashburner or Commissioner Peters 
as to what steps will be taken to remedy the boot- 
legging evil, although both seemed of the opinion 
that something must be done, and at once. 
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During his conversation with the manager, Mr. 
Peters mentioned the recent episode concerning the 
altercation between three members of the liquor squad 
and a citizen who was returning from. Baltimore. 
To Mr. Peters Mr. Ashburner reiterated his former 
statement to the public that officers must stay within 
the law in the performance of their duties——Nor- 


folk (Va.) Pilot. 


' Make Big Liquor Raid 


One of the biggest hauls ever made by the attor- 
ney general’s department was the one on a recent 
Sunday night at Burlington. 

Twenty-six men and one woman were placed un- 
der arrest. The amount of their cash appearance 
bonds amounted to more than $6,000. 

“These people will all be prosecuted criminally,” 
said Attorney General Havyner, “and are charged 
with maintaining a liquor nuisance,” 

There were thirty-two places in Burlington against 
which injunction proceedings have been commenced 
by the state to prohibit their future selling of booze 
and other violations. 

The state agents seized 51 barrels of beer and also 


~ 20 large cases and 16 half barrels of the same fluid. 


In addition to this the raid netted 80 gallons of 
whiskey, 10 gallons of gin, 20 gallons of wine and 
three truck loads of gambling devices—Des Moines 
Cla.) Register. 
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COL. D’ALTON MANN 
PENS ODE TO LIQUOR 





William D’Alton Mann, a colonel of cavalry in 
the Civil War, and now the senior living colonel 
of cavalry, writing in Town Topics, thus illustrates 
the difference between temperance and prohibition: 

“Temperance is not prohibition. Prohibition is 
not temperance, No one is a stronger advocate of 
temperance than am I; my whole life, now nearing 
four-score years, is evidence of it. Until the age 
of twenty-six, and after passing through the cam- 
paigns of the Civil War, I did not know the taste 
of whiskey; but I had always, from a very small 
child, frequently tasted—even drunk in extreme 
moderation—light wines and beer, the first taste 
having been at the table of my great-grand father, 
a noted physician and surgeon, who believed in tem- 
perance, but was a moderate drinker all his life, 
and lived to within one month of'one hundred years 
of age, dying then from an accident. While I now 
sometimes take a glass of whiskey, believing that 
in later life it is frequently an excellent health 
agent, I have always tried to keep a well-stocked 
wine cellar, using and serving wine at my table. 
I have never for one single moment been under the 
influence of drink to the point of even semi-intoxi- 
cation.” 
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We Need It Here Same 


Ma ELF-DETERMINATION AT. HOME,” 
is the heading of an editorial in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, which Says: 

We shall hear a great deal this winter 
about the self-determination of small European na- 
tions. For the first time in its history the United 
States is to participate in an Old World conference, 
at which the freedom of peoples and the boundaries 
of nations are to be determined and guaranteed. 

In this country there are forty-eight States, every 
one of them established on the principle of self- 
determination in nearly all matters relating to home 
rule. It would be a strange thing if, while we are 
assuming vast responsibilities for the liberation of 
peoples far away our own countrymen in large num- 
bers, by the adoption of centralizing, even imperial- 
istic policies, should be deprived of rights once 
zealously defended. 

Exercising their unquestioned power of self-deter- 





mination, thirty-two American States have prohib- 
ited traffic in wine, beer and spirits. This is self- 
determination, against which many good people de- 
voted to temperance have protested on grounds of 
experience and expediency, but nobody has dénied 
that the proceeding was justifiable in law and morals. 

Nation-wide prohibition, now pending in the form 
of a proposed constitutional amendment, is another 
matter. Is a state adopting prohibition for itself 
warranted in imposing the restriction upon other 
states which are opposed to it? Is not the whole 
theory of self-determination violated when, departing 
from the time-honored practice of home rule—of 
live and let live—an effort is made to extend national 
authority into a sphere heretofore held inviolate by 
the States? 

Of the thirty-two prohibition states, about one- 
half have ratified the amendment, seemingly with 
as little regard for the rights of their neighbors 











“So the town has gone dry, Mr. Russets?” 

“Yes, sir, drier’n a can o’ bakin’ powder. The nearest wet town’s *bout ‘leven miles down 
th’ road.” Gass 

“Eleven miles? 

“Yep, 


That’s some distance!” 
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METROPOLITAN MOVIES: 
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~—New York World. 


maybe; but, yuh see, most ever’ one here in Hickfield hez flivvers.”—New York World. 


Mr. President Wilson — i 


as Germany recently displayed when it was re- 
organizing the conquered provinces of Russia. ty 
Having settled a social problem for themselves 
by arbitrary power, the greater question of right 
and duty to others does not seem to have been 
taised. If raised, it has been ignored. ci . 

It is possible for thirty-six States to impose their 
will upon all of the States in this matter, and it is 
possible, furthermore, for thirty-six States having wale 
less than a majority of the total population of the 
United States to deprive the other twelve not only — 
of self-determination, but of privileges without He! 
which home rule must become only a name, the only 
memory of what was once a proud and self-reliant — 
democracy, 

This movement has been engineered in many places _ 
by a clamorous minority and has been successful 
chiefly because its advocates have been organized, 
whereas most of its opponents have been disorgan- 
ized. There used to be personal liberty leagues here - 
and there, but they fell into disfavor because in too si i 
many cases they were impudently dominated by the ae 
liquor interests. In spite of their failure, there is 
a cherished American possession known as personal 
liberty, and it never was in graver peril than now. 

Since self-determination has become the watch- 


y; 
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word of freedom in Europe, it is Possible that a 


Americans, turning their attention presently from 
business, war and reconstruction, will find in 
peace an opportunity to safeguard their own liber- 
ties on that basis. Those who are not prepared - 
to see the states reduced to provinces and the 
rights of citizens held subject to an overmastering 
Government by bureaucrats and policemen atin ae 










Washington, may depend upon it that this'is™ Sener 


last chance to save themselves 
republic of republics, ; 
Why not, then, a Self-Deterinination League of 
true Americans to do for the United States what the 
United States is doing for Europe?” Such a league, 
bearing only the banner of individual rights and 
home rule, with no connection whatsoever with 
brewers, distillers or saloons, and voting as free 
men ought to vote, would speedily end the terrorism 
which bigotry and autocracy now are asserting over 
politicians ignorant and timid and’ over a people 
sleeping, as the lawyers Say, upon their rights. Self- 
determination should begin at home. 


and to save the — 





Is Liberty Still Possible? 


George Martin Hess, of New York City, answer- . 
ing the recent statement of William Milton Hess ei 


in the New York Telegram, that personal liberty i i 


is not possible in civilization, declares: ni 
“It is these misstatements and sophistical argu- — 
ments which appeal to the unthinking masses. As 
another has said, ‘Liberty is a precious thing, and 
if we are to continue to have and enjoy it, constant - 
vigilance on our part is necessary.’ Also, ‘That in- 
vading and violating The inalienable tights of free- 
dom ultimately will bring disaster a thousand-fold 
more harmful than those occasioned by the weak- 
nesses of a few individyals who will not curb their ‘ 
appetites.’ ey 
“If prohibition is coming so fast, why do the © 








majority of the people vote against it? In the last Lap f 
election, Governor Whitman lost because of the eae 
prohibition issue. "4 


“Again, if prohibition is such a good thing, why 
are its adherents so fearful about submitting the 
issue directly to the people? ; 

“Even the Federal Government has been teaching fe 
the ‘dry’ States that there is good in whiskey, for, ee” 
despite laws to the contrary, the Government has 
shipped hundreds of gallons of liquor into many of 
the States with which to fight the influenza epidemic.” 
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THE OTHER SIDE 






‘sr T is a significant fact that the soldiers and 
sailors returning from foreign service are dead 
against’ prohibition and are determined to-wage 
a vigorous war on the members of Congress 

and of State legislatures who have been instrumental 

in putting the country on a “dry” basis.. In fact, 
active work already is being done by returned sol- 
diers to organize along the lines of the Grand Army 
of the Republic after the Givil War, and such an 
organization would be a most powerful factor if it 
were swung at the heads of the members of Con- 


gress and legislatures who have been jumping 
through hoops at the behest of the prohibition 
fanatics. 


“Over in France the American soldiers in serv- 
ice were able to get whatever wine, beer or liquor 
they needed, and the percentage of abuses in. this 
privilege were negligible. Under the circumstances 
these men are indignant, on returning home, to find 
that truckling and peanut-headed politicians have 
been ‘trying to put this country on a prohibition 
basis. 

“Tt looks as if the 4,000,000 men in uniform, each 
with a vote, would form a mighty opposition to the 
army of long-haired men and short-haired women 
who have constituted the prohibition strength.” 
This is the opinion of Edwin Staats Luther, political 
writer for the New York Morning Telegraph, and 
is the reason why “prohibition advocates are work- 
ing with might and main to put ratification through 


in the country within the next six months.” 


When Home Isn’t Home 
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—From the “Stars and Stripes,’’ official journal of General 
Pershing’s Army. 

The great, big reason for their feverish excitement 
is the realization by them that unless they win within 
that period their chances of putting over Federal 
prohibition at all will dwindle to nothingness. Many 
of them openly admit this to be the case and use 
the situation as a frank argument for speed. 

“An indication of the feeling of the returning sol- 
diers was’ found on Broadway. The writer was 
walking down the street when, at the corner of 
Forty-sixth street, he passed a group of three men 
in uniform standing there. One man was an Amer- 
ican private, wearing two service stripes, two wound 
stripes and walking on crutches. His left foot was 
gone, but he was both cheerful in appearance and 
vigorous in speech. His companions were Canadian 
soldiers. 

“*Say, boys, don’t. you believe it; this country 
ain’t going dry’, was the declaration of the Ameri- 
can soldier as the-writer passed. ‘There are 4,000,000 
of us fellows in uniform, and what we are going to 
do to. those pacifist prohibitionists will be a sight’! 


“With that spirit deep-rooted among the return- 
ing men, it looks as if a job-lot of wind-trimming 
politicians soon will find themselves between the 
devil and the deep sea.” 


The following, from the Toledo “News-Bee” shows 
what the disgruntled Yanks are doing about it in 
Ohio: 


More than 100 petitions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
League, asking for a stay, by injunction or other 
legal proceedings in the enforcement of prohibition 
in Ohio, were in circulation on Thursday, Secretary 
Tim Sullivan said. 

Petitions are in circulation in Youngstown, and 
will be in circulation in Cleveland next week, Sulli- 
van said. Arrangements for handling the petitions 
are being made all over the State. 

Three soldiers were on the streets in Toledo on 
Thursday, offering the petitions to all soldiers and 
sailors they met, with particular attention to those 
from other parts of Ohio and passing through here 
on leave. 

John T. Parkerson, staff correspondent for the In- 
ternational News Service, writes from London as 
follows: 

Lonpon (by mail).—What’s going to happen to 
nation-wide prohibition in America when the dough- 
boys return home? 

This. question is puzzling many well-intentioned 
officers on this side of the water, and at the same 
time worrying some of the doughboys. 

Of the ‘two million Americans in France, many 
have acquired a taste for light wines. It isn’t an 
excessive taste, but it has come gradually with other 
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influences and habits of the country, which are as 
common as the white lights on Broadway. 

That the American soldier should have accustomed 
himself to light wine is not hard to understand, 
when one considers conditions under which he has 
been living_and fighting. His French, British, Bel- 
gian and Italian comrades-in-arms almost without 
exception drink light wines. The water one gets 
is as a rule bad, and physicians warn against it. 

From time to time busybodies and would-be re- 
formers have come over from the States and pro- 
claimed themselves as horrified at the ‘spectacle of 
American soldiers and sailors imbibing in wine and 
sometimes, when it has been obtainable, beer, with 
their. meals. Stories have been spread throughout 
America that many of our boys were being led 
astray by such influences, but the English and the 
French say they never saw a more sober or better 
behaved lot of men than the Americans, and _the 
officers of both the army and navy declare that 
never in the history of either organization has there 
been less drunkenness or rowdyism. 

Prohibition, such as we now know it in America, 
is incomprehensible to our allies. Even in England, 
where there is a growing movement to curtail the 
manufacture and sale of spirits, the people generally 
express surprise that a nation, with such vast acreage 
planted in vineyards, should deliberately sacrifice 
industry for an experiment which might easily prove 
as detrimental in encouraging the use of drugs as 
substitutes for alcoholic beverages as it might be- 
come beneficial in other respects—Hackensack (N. We) 
Record. 








“Frere Pinard” 


(The men at the front were issued a daily ration of a local 
bitter French wine called Pinard.) 


By Arcure Austin Coates, U.S. N. R. F. 


The cup that cheers, the drink that clears 

The atmosphere of woe— 

Is not the ale 

Of a British tale 

Nor the much belauded eau; 

For when shot and shell come down like H—— 
We send our troubles far, 

With the sour quaffs of the sire of laughs, 
The excellent frére Pinard! 


The taste’s not muth, but it beats the Dutch 
How many times we fall 

For the acid stuff (there’s ne’er enough 

To satisfy us all.) 

Tho’ long the road, and hard the load, 
With steeps to check and bar, 

At the: goal fair, if waiting. there 

Is the excellent frére Pinard. 


In storm or rain, on hill or plain, 
In dugout, trench or camp, 
He’s there on hand, profuse and bland, 
To chase the chill and damp. 
You’re quick to lose the gloom and blues; 
Your stock goes up to par 
When from the tin shines forth the grin 
Of excellent frére Pinard. 
ENVoI. 

So sing a lay in rhythmics gay, 
And praise. our rising star— 
We set them free in Germany 
With the aid of frére Pinard! 

' From “Tent and Deck,’ in “Judge.” 


Liquor Still Pays 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH.) 


WasHINGTON, January 7.—Internal revenue tax 
colections for five months between July 1 and De- 
cember 1, 1918, amounted to $621,697,000, the Treas- 
ury reported today. Of this amount $172,004,000 
came from belated payments. of income and excess 
profits taxes, $197,734,000 from other levies under 
the war revenue act, $116,892,000 from whiskey and 
other spirits, $75,988,000 from tobacco and $446,- 
179,000 from beer and other fermented liquors. For 
November collections were $126,069,000, of which 
$38,811,000 came from spirits, $26,554,000 from ex- 
cess profits and income taxes, $40,121,000 from other 
war revenue levies, $13,543,000 from tobacco, $7,014,- 
000 from fermented liquors and $4,653,000 from cor- 
poration stock taxes.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 





















Yanks Rule “Roost” 


Out in Indiana soldiers returned from the 
battlefields of France got together and, with- 
out too much consideration of the ethics of 
office-holding, forced the resignation of a 
county attorney and the reinstatement in his 
stead of a man who had been ousted from it 
by the county commissioners for the “crime” 
of taking a strong pro-war position and of 
advocating giving a German township a 
good American name. 

The incident has more than local signifi- 
cance. May there not be in it a distant 
warning to politicians in all states who are 
taking advantage of absence in Europe of 
more than one million~ soldiers to force 
through prohibition legislation and thereby 
deprive those absent voters of rights which 
they believe to be theirs—New York Herald. 
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Congress and Legislatures Finally Wake Up To Fact 


Copyright, 1918, by the Press Publishing Co. 
(Special Cable Despatch to The World.) 


(The New York World.) 


Paris, December 24.—Cessation of hostilities has redirected the attention of the 2,000,000 American soldiers here to recent 
events at home. General resentment is felt over the action of Congress in passing the bone-dry Prohibition and other acts, con- 


cerning which voters in the army believe they should have had a voice. 
of Congress who have been responsible for 


responsible for the offensive measures. 


Scant communication with home in the last six months accounts in part, no doubt, for the 


in home developments. 


Members of Congress are receiving letters every day protesting against an absolutely “bone-dry” America. There 
- in the House of Representatives or in the Senate today who does not realize the precar 


Threats of reprisal are heard against individual members 


the enactment of sumptuary and other objectionable laws. 
Candidates already are mentioned as acceptable substitutes for the Senators and Representatives in Congress who are held 








ever a soldier who has served in France becomes his opponent. 


There are in the Army now in France 435 possible members o 
United States, and it will not be many years before a majority of 
today servicesstripes for duty in France, men who will view the liqr 
in the light of their own observation and their own experience. 


intensity of the present interest 


Discussion of such affairs among the American forces is now catching up with events. 
Much discussion is heard in the army of plans to consolidate the soldiers on the return of the army home 
organization similar to the Grand Army of the Republic. The movement already has assumed definite shape. 


into a great 


is not a man 


ious hold he has upon his seat in Congress if 


*% 


f the House of Representatives and 96 possible Senators of the 
the members of both houses of Congress will be men wearing 
4or question not in the light of the American Prohibitionists, but 


The stringent laws that deny liquor in even its mildest form to a soldier in America do not exist in Europe, and the soldiers 
_know, from their experience in France, that men can partake tem perately yet be their country’s pride in the hour of trial. 
The result of their protest against the sumptuary legislation, which at this moment, seems inevitable, is becoming apparent. 


- after the Secretary of State, by proclamation, 


during that year Congress must enact legislation to make the amendment effective. 


It is intimated very strongly that pressure of other business in Congress may make it impossible to enact this legislation and 
that members of Congress will prefer to take their chances with the returning soldiers as against the Prohibitionists among their 


constituents.—Baltimore American. 


’ 


ISCUSSING the conditions which will 
soon make it exceedingly difficult for cer- 
tain members of Congress to get a drink in 
Washington, the Baltimore American says: 


“But when the new revenue law -goes into effect 
it will become a heinous crime even to bring liquor 
into Washington for one’s own personal use. More- 
over, on July 1, which is now only six months away, 
it will not be possible to make the short trip to 
Baltimore to fill a long-felt want. And before the 
law, which goes into effect on July 1 and remains 
in effect until the demobilization of the troops is 
completed, expires by limitation, there is no doubt 
that enough legislatures will have ratified the pro- 
hibition amendment to make it effective. So that 
prohibition has undoubtedly appeared on the horizon 
in its most serious form. 

“And yet it is premature to state that this whole 
nation is to become a. Maine or Kansas. The men 
in France are coming home, and those that are still 
in France are being heard from. The political power 
of the Americans who uphold the honor of’ their 
country and the glory of their flag will be the deter- 
mining factor in America for a generation. It is 
becoming daily more evident that the American sol- 
diers who went across the water to fight their coun- 
try’s battles learned in France that temperance does 
not spell prohibition and that they have learned ‘also 

that prohibition is being forced upon their own 
i country without an opportunity for them to declare 
themselves at the polls.” 


‘ 


Here is a letter written by a soldier to “Luke 
McLuke,” humorist, of the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


“Dear Luke—I hope you were wrong about Ohio 
going ‘dry’ and about the country going ‘dry’ on 
| _ July 1. I do not think the fair-minded voters would 

fet a bunch of war-exempt financial ‘drys’ dictate 
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to us and rob us of our liberties while we are over 
here. Wait until this scrap is over, and then give 
us a chance to vote on the matter, and we will abide 
by the result. By the way, Luke, where in H—1 are 
all the ‘drys’ during this war? I have traveled more 
than 6,000 miles since I left for over here. I have 
been everywhere with our boys, and I have yet to 
find one soldier who has any sympathy with the 
‘dry’ cause. I give you my word that after meet- 
ing and trenching with 10,000 of the boys, I have 
never found one who didn’t cuss when you men- 
tioned prohibition. The boys seem to have an idea 
that the ‘drys’ were not permitted to come. over 
here or to wear a uniform. | You are proud of the 
way we are fighting, and let me tell you that the 
boys who are fighting are all ‘wets.’ Are the ‘drys’ 
hiding out in the States studying German? You 
never see any of them over here. What gets me, 
Luke, is that we are over here fighting for our 
democracy and the ‘drys’ are back home destroying 
our democracy.—CorporaL JoHN M. CALLAHAN, 
Company A, 325th Machine Gun Batallion, A. P. O. 
905, France.” 


We find this in the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald: 


“Sergeant William B, Filkins, ordnance detach- 
ment, One Hundred and Second ammunition train, 
doesn’t fancy this ‘bone-dry’ stuff at all. He de- 
clares that when the soldiers get back from ‘over 
there’ they will show the folks at home just how 
they feel about it. 

““The Spanish influenza sure did give them quite 
a scare, he says in a letter to Samuel H. Jones, of 
No. 102 McKinley avenue. ‘The doctors were pre- 
scribing whiskey, and that was a very pleasant treat- 
ment. The war ending as it has means that the 
old U. S. A. will not go ‘dry, because we will all 
be home very soon, and when we do get there you 


Members of Congress are realizing that the amendment which will make prohibition nation-wide does not go into effect until a year 
declares that it has been ratified by the constitutional number of legislatures, and that 


can bet that the prohibitionists will stand as much 
chance as the Germans did. 

““We are allowed to drink over here, and very 
few of the boys have abused the privilege. Every- 
body in the A. E. F. ‘says that the next war will 
be when we get home, and it will be against pro- 


hibition.” 





Canadian “Vets” Fight Dry Law 





FREDERICKTON, New Brunswick, Jan. 16.—If re- 
turned war veterans have their way the Canadian 
“dry” law, to become effective May 1, will be re- 
peaied, it was indicated today by the passage of 
resolutions by the local branch of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association asking for “better beer and 
light wines.” 

The veterans say that the Canadian soldiers, while 
away making history, expected a greater reward 
when they returned home than a cup of tea or a 
glass of “blue milk.” 


VANCOUVER, BritisH CoLuMmBIA, Jan. 16.—“The 
People’s Moderation Party” was organized here to- 
day with the object of securing modifications in the 
Officials of the 


organization said representations would be made to 


liquor legislation of this province. 


the provisional government to allow sale of light 
wines and beer and the sale of liquor by the govern- 
inent under proper regulations. 

It is intimated that plans are under way for prepa- 
ration for a monster petition to the government.— 
Washington Times. 



















































THE OTHER SIDE 


Returned Heroes Ballot 7 to 1 Against Prohibition 


HE New York Sun declares that the. re- 

turning soldiers are making a strong 

protest against the possibility of prohi- 

bition. The question was put to fifty of 
them who returned last week, and only seven of 
that number declared themselves for prohibition, and 
the rest were very emphatic against it. 

The Sun declares that these returning soldiers 
have an idea that the French with their light wines, 
the Italians, also wine drinkers, and the English 
with their ale have not proven themselves exactly 
degenerate people. While many and practically all 
of the soldiers are for temperance, they differentiate 
between that and prohibition. 

This is all very interesting in view of the fight 
that will be made at the coming session of the 
Legislature for the ratification of the Federal pro- 
hibition amendment. Some of the leaders in the 
novement for ratification have been frank and 
honest enough to say that they desired to bring 
this about before the soldiers returned from France 
and.could be heard in the matter. 

Is that quite the fair thing to the soldiers, who 
have been fighting for us over there? There were 
nearly 300,000: New York soldiers who did not have 
the opportunity of voting this year, for part of them 
on election day were very busy in the region of the 
Argonne Forest. This is a radical change we are 
asked to make in the fundamental law of the land, 
and it would seem as if the 2,000,000 soldiers .in 


France had earned the right to be heard on the 
subject. e 

Ohio adopted a prohibition amendment to the 
State Constitution in November, and there is no 
argument and never has been one on the right of 
the people of the State to take that action. 

Can New York afford to be less fair in this mat- 
ter than Ohio? Let the Legislature provide for a 
referendum to the people for next November. By 
that time the soldiers will either be home or the 
conditions in Europe will be so that their vote can 
be taken over there; which was manifestly impossible 
this year. If the majority of the people of the 
State vote in favor of the ratification, that ends it. 
If a majority of the people vote against it, then it 
should not be ratified. 

We have heard a lot of discussion about making 
the world safe for democracy, but there are certain 
people on the question of prohibition who show a 
willingness to give democracy the double cross. If 
there are any voters in this State who have a right 
to express their views on this proposed change in 
the Constitution, they are the returning soldiers. 
We are planning to honor them, and we should, but 
while we are honoring them we should not take 
from them their right to be heard on this question.— 
Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium. 


The New Haven Journal-Courier says: 


“A special dispatch to the New York World from 
Paris states that the soldiers of the American ex- 
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coln greatest of American Presidents, were 
both born in February. Washington was a 
distiller. Abraham Lincoln and his partner, William 
F. Berry, under the name of Berry & Lincoln, official 
records show, held a license as proprietors of a 
tavern in New Salem, 

Illinois. 


(5 EORGE WASHINGTON and Abraham Lin- 


As you may see, 
neither Washington 
nor Lincoln believed in 
prohibition, although 
they did believe in 
temperance. In _ his 
will, Washington be- 
queathed his mill, dis- 
tillery and all other 
houses and improve- 
ments owned by him, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Lewis. To his 
widow he gave all his 

furniture, liquor and groceries. 

When Lincoln heard that General Grant was known 
to have had several jugs of whiskey at his headquar- 
ters, from which he freely imbibed during a great 
battle, and ancestors of our modern prohibitionists 

i had made complaint to Lincoln, the President re- 
sponded: “I wish I could send each of the generals 
a jug of that same whiskey.” 


Honor Memory of Washington and 
Lincoln in February 
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The following extracts taken from his address 
delivered February 22, 1842, before the Springfield 
Washingtonian Temperance Society, will bear out 
the above statement: 

“The preacher, it is said, advocates temperance 
because he is a fanatic, and desires a union of 
the Church and 
State; the lawyer 
from his pride, and 
vanity of hearing 
himself speak; and 
the hired agent for 
his salary.” 

“Too much denun- 
ciation against dram- 
sellers and dram 
drinkers was _ in- 
dulged in. This, I 
think, was both 
impolitic and un- 
just. It was. im- 
politic, because it is 
not much in the nature of man to be driven 
to anything; still less to be driven about that 
which is exclusively his own business; and least 
of all such driving ‘is to be submitted to at 
the expense of pecuniary interest of a burning 
appetite.” 

Washington was born February 22, 1732, and 
Lincoln, February 12, 1809. 
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peditionary forces resent the action of the Congress 
in passing the ‘bone-dry’ prohibition and other like 
acts during their absence. They number more than 
a third of the voting strength of the republic and 
still consider they have rights in proportion which 
should be respected, especially in their enforced 
absence. 

“More than once during the discussion of the 
prohibition question in the Congress the warning was 
raised against losing sight of democracy at home 
while fighting for it on foreign soil. So far as the 
purely temperance phase of the agitation is con- 
cerned, it is going to be a giant’s job to charge the 
men who have saved democracy for the world with 
being the supporters of the liquor interests at home. 
That is an easy charge to bring against the editor 
of a newspaper, but it may not be so philosophically 
accepted by the returning soldiers, who will have 
the right to ask, Why did you take advantage of my 
absence and the cause I represented to undertake 
this thing? Their shares of stock in the corporation 
of the United States-of North America carry an 
authority which does not attach tO the remaining 
shares, and their voices are likely to be raised at the 
first stockholders’ meeting after their return. 

“We do not imagine that because they have found 
by experience that prohibition is not necessary to 
make a fighting army nor an essential of decent liv- 
ing they are coming home as the apostles of intem- 
perance. That will not be their attitude. They will 
ask, Since when has it been the practice of the 
American republic to disregard the sacred principles 
of local self-governnient in determining domestic 
questions? Why are we shut out from participa- 
tion in a social revolution? What’s the answer? 
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To Ohio’s Men Back Home 


We're proud of you, Old Gfeybeard, 
For hitting Rock and Rye; 

We're proud of you, old fogy, 
For voting the old State dry. 


You said that you were with us 
Until the bitter end; 

You shook our hand at parting 
And said you were a friend. 


But while we were in France, and 
Risking life and limb, 

You voted old Ohio dry, just 
To please your narrow whim. 


Of greater act of treason - 
No bard had e’er to tell; 

We're proud of you, Old Greybeard, 
We're proud of you—like hell! 


But we are coming back, and 
Although our ranks are thinned, 

There'll be a “dry” or two, then, 
That surely will be skinned. 


We'll hang them on a Buckeye 
And skin them inch by inch, 
For they have played us treason 
When we were in a pinch. 


So gather all your clansinen 
And when they’re gathered, tell: 
The boys in France are proud, 
Are proud of them—like hell! 
CorPoRAL ELMER PFRIEM, 
330th United States Infantry. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


“*We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 


Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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RATIFICATION OF AMENDMENT 


ae the most amazing thing that has ever occured in this country 

is the whirlwind triumph of the prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It can only be explained as the result of an abnormal national 
condition. That it does not represent the will or judgment of the 


majority of the American people many believe. Its friends today in the 
hour of victory would be afraid to submit it to the voters of the country. 

The ratification of amendments to the Constitution by state Legis- 
latures was designed as a protection to the principle of local self-gov- 
ernment. It has proved in this case to be the means of suppressing that 
principle. As a result, it is not at all unlikely that another change in 
the Constitution may be proposed requiring amendments to be ratified 
by the people of the various states instead of by the Legislatures. We 
have taken away from Legislatures the election of United States Sen- 
ators, because Legislatures were more easily deceived, manipulated or 
bought than the people. Why should not the people of the states have 
the right to pass on amendments too ?—Baltimore Sun. 
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WHEN THE SOLDIER VOTES 


T is highly creditable to our soldiers overseas, the work of most of 

them ended, that as they turn their eyes homeward they renew their 
interest in political and social affairs in the Republic of which they are 
citizens. Having fought for democracy abroad, they learn with some 
misgivings that during their absence, and in some cases in their name, 
the first principles of personal liberty have been denied. 

Without consulting the millions of devoted men capable of uphold- 
ing a great cause in battle but pronounced by law too weak to regulate 
their own customs, a bullied Congress has enacted as a war measure a 
bone-dry law which is to take effect long after the peace. To make 
proscription doubly sure, a Prohibition Amendment is said by the inspired 


lobbyists of the Anti-Saloon League to be sure of approval this winter 


by the Legislatures of perhaps thirty other Commonwealths. 

In France our troops have made the acquaintance of a society that 
is temperate without intolerance and enjoying a freedom that has no 
admixture of sumptuary fanaticism. After such an experience it is 
not surprising to learn that the millions of men in service on land and 
sea intend on their return to civil life to make their influence felt at the 
polls against the politicians who by tyrannical laws have made a ghastly 
joke of American liberty. 

The soldier who comes home clean and sober from France, where 
everybody uses stimulants moderately, will have to be reckoned with 
presently in more ways than one. It would be strange if the first 
objects of his sincere attention were the timid creatures, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, who have surrendered unconditionally to sec- 
tarian influences. Is it in anticipation of this day of judgment that 
the power of the Anti-Saloon League is being used so freely at various 
state capitals to forestall an expression of opinion known to be hostile? 


—New York World. - 
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HELPING UNCLE SAM 


ria BILLION DOLLARS is the sum that has been paid by the 
liquor interests in the form of Federal and state taxes since the 
enactment of the Internal Revenue Law in 1862. It is estimated that 
at least $1,000,000,000 is at present invested in the business. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


TRICKY PROHIBITIONISTS 


LL. over the West the newspapers are printing advertising, with 


money put up by persons in each case in sympathy with the aims 
of the Anti-Saloon League, informing the public that Rhode Island is 
one of the bone-dry states. 

Following is the copy of the paid 


ae win, advertisement published in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star: 


Ruope IsLtaND May Ratiry. 


Little Rhode Island, upon which state the wets 
were basing big hopes, seems to have chosen a Legis- 
lature with a sufficient dry majority to ratify the na- 
tional dry amendment:—Union Club. 


The Rev. Edwin Simpson himself, the Anti-Saloon League manager 
of this state, does not claim Rhode Island for the ratificationists, and if 
he did he would be laughed at. All well-informed citizens know that 
the ratification bill cannot go through either house of the next General 
Assembly. 

The claims of the prohibition agents that Rhode Island is dry are 
made in the West. Here they claim states in remote sections of the 
country that are no dryer than Rhode Island. 

From end to end the argument of the well-financed bone-dry ad- 
vocates is smeared with dishonesty just as stupid as the instance we 
have shown.—Providence News. 


$44 
PAYING OFF THE WAR DEBT 


UR war expenditures are estimated at $35,000,000,000, most of 

which will be represented by bonds. To liquidate this vast funded 

war debt, taxes will be levied on those who hereafter produce wealth 
and distribute it, which means taxes on business in some form, 

Before the war the Federal Government relied chiefly on what are 
called indirect taxes, such as internal revenue and customs duties, but 
Congress has seen fit to curtail these sources of revenue 
the prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 

If this amendment is ratified by the necessary number of states of 
the Union a prospective revenue of a billion dollars a year will have to 
be sacrificed and will have to be made up» by other: levies. The only 
way to make up the deficit, if prohibition comes in force, is to tax 
incomes and business profits—-New York Commercial. 
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HOW UNION LABOR STANDS 


“TF prohibition should become a law, and the apprehension I have as 
to discord and dissension among people result, there is no way by 

which the harm done, the injury inflicted, the discord aroused, can be 
; 4 a 

rectified.” —Samuel Gompers. 
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A DRY WORLD 


S the Pilgrim Fathers, according to the late lamented Bill Nye, 

came to America to find a wider field for their intolerance, so, 
naturally, the Prohibitionists are branching out into wider fields. for 
their special brand of bigotry: 

Having conquered the great republic of America—the greatest 
democracy in the world—the Prohibitionists have good reason for optim- 
ism. When the free men of America permit the “verboten” yoke to 
be placed on their necks, why should not nations which have just em- 
erged from political imperialisms submit ? 

To be sure, the Czar of Russia, who was the first to establish nation- 
wide prohibition by ukase, has passed, but his Bolshevik successors have 
bettered his example of tyranny and may be depended upon to proclaim 
and enforce anything that smacks. of intolerance. 

The proposed league of nations offers an excellent instrumentality 
to enforce world-wide prohibition and thus, while making the world 
safe for democracy, make it secure for the latest despotic vagary of 
democracy. Why not make world-wide prohibition the fifteenth point 
of the peace terms and create a special tribunal with an international 
military and naval police to enforce it? Let us have a dry world at 
any cost.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


$44 
IT’S ALL WRONG! 


| tebe pe ox by constitutional amendment is a regulation of per- 
sonal habit and social custom by the least flexible dictate the country 
can issue. Such an inflexible dictate in the matter of personal habit 
and social custom is essentially in error. 

It is useless to argue the matter. It is probably determined. But 
it is fair to state an opinion that the determination is wrong and the 
method of declaring the decision is wrong. 

We have been driven to an ill considered method, at variance with 
our whole scheme of political and social management. It has the name 
of virtue, but not its fundamentals —Chicago Tribune. 






























































































Distillers To Hit 


HREE hundred distillers of the United 

States in Chicago decided to fight the 

“dry” forces before the Supreme Court 

of the United States at every possible 
angle of attack. 

Hon. Lawrence Maxwell, of Cincinnati, will rep- 
resent the National Association of Distillers, and 
Attorney Levy Mayer, of Chicago, has been retained 
by certain Eastern and Kentucky distilling interests. 
The Association of Hotel Men of the United States 
will also file an appearance by eminent counsels 
whose names have not yet been announced. 

Questions that have not been raised before in the 
country’s history will be put up to the Supreme 
Court. One is the constitutionality of the consti- 
tutional amendment article itself. The highest court 
in the land will be asked to pass on the question 
as to whether thirty-six or any number of states 
can impose a rule of personal conduct on other 
states that are not included in the combine. 

his attack will be based on Article X of the 
Constitution, which provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, shall be reserved to 
the States respectively. 


Claim of State Rights. 


Another point to be raised is whether the Federal 
Government can force a State to surrender its in- 
herent right to handle exclusively matters that per- 
tain to the personal liberty rights of the individual 
citizen of a State. 

The distillers, who closed a two-day convention 
at the Congress Hotel, got a little ray of hope when 
it was discovered that cider cannot be manufactured 
if the prohibition amendment is ratified by the con- 
stitutional number of States required. One report 
from down East, where they still have apple 
orchards, was that the farmers were up in arms 
over the possibility of not being permitted to make 
up the windfalls of the orchards into cider for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Throughout the convention, however, there seemed 
to be a general feeling that the prohibition amend- 
ment would receive the indorsement of the thirty- 
six States and that the fight will have to be carried 
on before the courts subsequent thereto. 

The distillers also laid stress on the provision of 





Nebraska had ratified the National Prohibition 
Amendment came the news that the distilling 
interests, in addition to testing the constitutionality 
of the proposed law in the United States Supreme 
Court, will. campaign in twenty-two States whose 


Nebraska had ra with the announcement that 


constitutions require a referendum vote of citizens 
in order to ratify a constitutional amendment. 

The amendment becomes effective one year after 
the date of its final ratification. Meanwhile, the 
nation goes “dry” July 1, next, by Presidential 
proclamation as a “war measure,” unless President 
Wilson rescinds the order before that date. 

Joseph Debar, president of the National -Associa- 
tion of Distillers and Wholesale Liquor Dealers, 
when informed that the ratification by Nebraska, the 
thirty-sixth State, completed the number necessary 
for the adoption of the “dry” amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, said: “The question of whether 
the amendment was properly submitted by Congress 
is still to be decided. Legal proceedings to test the 
constitutionality of the submission will be begun 






THE OTHER SIDE 
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the pending “dry” amendment that fixes a time 
limit of seven years in which the ratification by the 
two-thirds States shall take place. This time ele- 
ment, they were advised, constitutes an unconstitu- 
tional limitation not contemplated by the amending 
article of the Federal Constitution. This was the 
point raised by Senator Borah at the time the reso- 
lution was pending in Congress. 


Danger of Socialism. 


It is the belief of politicians and newspaper men 
that if the “dry” forces won finally there is danger 
of the United States going to a Socialist party basis, 


Cardinal Gibbons Pleads For 
Wine 
(By Associated Press.) 


Baltimore, Jan. 20.—Cardinal Gibbons, in 
a statement issued tonight, makes a plea that 
wine may be obtained for sacramental pur- 
poses. “We have 20,000 Catholic clergymen 
in the United States who every day offer the 
Sacrament of the Mass. How can they per- 
form this duty if they can not obtain wine? 

“I know I will be replied to that wine is 
permitted for sacramental purposes. I can 
not see how this willt be if the manufacture, 
sale and importation of wine is prohibited. 

“The law strikes the individual liberty of 
worship. I have always been in favor of 
strict regulation of the manufacture and sale 
of liquor instead of absolute prohibition, be- 
cause by a strict regulation the liberty of in- 
dividuals is preserved, whereas by prohibi- 
tion we face legislation which in the long 
run can not be carried out, and an early re- 
sult of prohibition will be the secret .and 
illicit manufacture and sale of bad liquor, 
whereby the Government will be _ de- 
prived of a large revenue besides be~put to 
enormous expense in the employment of 
agents to enforce the law. Moreover, in the 
carrying out of the law I see also an in- 
vasion of the home, which up to now all 
men have agreed is a sacred and holy place. 
These agents may enter our homes with the 
violence of burglars and timidity of officers 
of the law.” 











shortly, and I am confident that the final decision 
in the case will show that the submission was. im- 
proper and unconstitutional. In addition to this test 
of the validity of the submission of the amendment 
there will be contests in various States over the 
legality of the ratifications, and all these matters 
must be determined before the question of the adop- 
tion of the amendment can be definitely known.” 


Where Will It End? 


With the theory and practice of prohibition lodged 
in the National Constitution, we shall take leave 
of local self-government and open the door to 
many other manifestations of centralization and in- 
tolerance. No true zealot will be content with the 
suppression of a single social custom. Once in 
command of a Federal police force, those who would 
regenerate mankind by arbitrary decree will find 
in amusements, manners, dress, domestic affairs and 
religious faith and observance new fields of activi- 
ties—New York World. 





it in U. S. Supreme Court 


or the great majority of the working clasés flopping 
over to the Berger-Stedman-Germer standard. 

This report is said to have been compiled after 
a survey of the political rumblings among the work- 
ing classes, who are demanding, it is stated, that 
the reformers leave them alone to the enjoyment of 
their glass of beer. One spokesman for the con- 
vention declared that Russia did not revolt until 
vodka was taken from the working classes, and that 
Lloyd George, who started out a teetotaler for 
England, had to modify his drastic program when 
the workers of England, Wales and Scotland threat- 
ened an uprising if the rationing of their beverages 
went farther. 

A prominent Socialist leader was quoted as say- 
ing that he was hoping with all his soul the prohi- 
bition amendment would be ratified, as he counted 
on at least 3,000,000 voters among the working 
classes, joining the Socialist ranks as an immediate 
result. 

An editorial, entitled “Too Much Centralization,” 
in the New York Commercial, is quite apropos, and 
follows: 

“The Federal Government disclaims authority to 
take over local street car and trolley lines, in answer 
to the request of the Mayor of New Orleans. 

“Centralization of power in the hands of Federal 
authorities has gone much further than the framers 
of the Constitution contemplated.. It was hard to 
induce some of the thirteen original States of the 
Union to accept the Constitution, because so many 
citizens at that time thought it imperiled the lib- 
erties and self-government of States and munici- 
palities. This country is now swinging so far in 
the other direction that States and municipalities ask 
the Federal Government to assume the direction of 
their affairs whenever they find themselves in a 
tight place. 

“Something may be said in favor of Congress 
enacting and enforcing the criminal law and the 
laws relating to marriage and divorce for the sake 
of uniformity and better. administration; «but it 
would be contrary to the teachings of experience 
to put upon the Federal Government the burden of 
local affairs. The weakness of the British parlia- 
mentary system is the vast amount of local work 
that is performed by Parliament, and for fifty years 
the British government has been trying to get rid 
of part of the load by creating municipal councils 
and enlarging the powers of local bodies. 

“Our municipalities are America’s weak spot, but 
the remedy is to improve the system and to elect 
better men to administer their affairs. The Federal 
Government has too much to do as it is; and would 
be unable to-attend to State and municipal affairs. 
This tendency to escape responsibility by passing it 
on to some one else is not true Americanism. Con- 
gress itself throws too much of its work and respon- 
sibility on the President. Let us stick to self-govern- 
ment, do our own work and take more interest in 
the way State and municipal authorities perform 
their duties.” 


Coming! 
“Has the bill been endorsed by the Prohibition 
Party ?” 
"Ves,” 


“And met with the approval of the I. W. W. and 
the Bolsheviki?” 

JEN eStp 

“And O. K.’d by Mr. Hearst?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then instruct Congress to pass it as another great 
measure restoring the rights of the people.”—From 
“Life.” 
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0,000 Drug Addicts? 


By RICHARD SPILLANE, Editor of Commerce and Finance, New York City. 


OME of the most earnest and prominent men 

in New York have formed an association for 

the study of what they consider one of the 

gravest problems the nation has to solve. 
That is a substitute for the saloon. 

They are not approaching the subject with any 
false notions. They know what a bane and source 
of degradation the saloon has been. They know 
also the saloon has been a focal point, a social center, 
for millions of persons. They know that-to many 
men home means little more than a place in which 
to eat-and sleep and that the majority of men have 
not the resources within themselves for rational 
recreation as amusement. They know that liquor 
drinking is a habit handed down through the ages, 
and that by legal enactment a custom so deeply 
rooted through the centuries cannot be cured unless 
something takes its place that is nearly as satis- 
factory. 


Government officials at Washington have no 
doubt that nation-wide prohibition is going to 
precipitate one of the gravest situations this 
country has faced. They have no chart to guide 
their course, for this is the first great country to 
adopt prohibition, Russia excepted, and that does 
not count. 

They are making provision to meet the situation 
as best they can, but their experience thus far serves 
only to make them appreciate the magnitude of the 
joy they have to handle. 

The South—practically all of it—is officially “dry,” 
yet never has there* been so much moonshining in 
the South as since prohibitory laws -went into effect 
there, and whiskey—vile whiskey—is sold clandes- 
tinely, despite the law. Because it offers profit un- 
dreamed of in former times, moonshining has been 
taken up by men who never engaged in it before. 


Nearly 500 Stills Destroyed. 


- The Government found whiskey so plentiful in the 
army camps in the South that it was forced to act. 
It formed, under Colonel Daniel Porter, what is 
known as the “flying squadron,’ a -special ~ force 
which has co-operated with State bodies to combat 
the evil. 

Nearly 500 illicit stills have been destroyed by the 
raiders within seven months. Hundreds of moon- 
shiners have been sent to prison. Other hundreds 
await trial. Scores of men, among them sheriffs 
and deputies, have been killed. Many others have 
been wounded. There has been a war in miniature 
(about which little has been heafd) under way, while 
the big war in Europe has been in its last phase. 

To discover and destroy an illicit still in the moun- 
tails is simple compared with finding it in the city. 
In the mountains-the smoke of' the still can be seen 
far away and the smell of liquor carries far where 
the atmosphere is pure. In a city a still can send its 
smoke out through a tall chimney flue and a city is 
a place of a thousand mingling odors. 

Whiskey making and beer making do not require 
complicated machinery. Some stills are crude and 
cheap. The Government has raided places in which 
whiskey, or what passed for whiskey, was made in 
an old ice-cream freezer. Usually the paraphernalia 
is little more than some copper kettles, the “worm,” 
or pipes, and the cooling. vessels. 

Moonshining is going to play a large part in the 
news of the country after July 1 next. It is going 
to be known where ‘it never was established before. 
It is going to be widespread in every great city. 

Drug addiction is a more insidious and grisly evil 
than liquor drinking. It is stated on authority of 

e 


Government officials that there are 1,000,000 known 
drug addicts in America, and-it is estimated there 
are 500,000 persons who are secret addicts. 

Nearly every criminal is a drug addict. There is 
a direct relationship between drug addiction and 
crime. The drug addict will commit any act in 
order to get money to buy drugs. Of all the “dope” 
—cocaine, morphine, opium, heroin, etc.—heroin is 
the worst and the vilest. Of the 500,000 secret ad- 
dicts most have become victims through not having 
the physical or moral strength to stop the use of 
drugs to which they had become accustomed in a 
serious or painful illness. 

It is betraying no confidence to say the Govern- 
ment officials who have studied the questions of 
liquor and drugs fear nation-wide prohibition will 
spread the drug evil. 


’Tis Bad Enough Now. 


The experience from partial prohibition gives 
slight basis for calculation as to the effect of total 
prohibition. There is a lot of liquor consumed’ in 
“dry” States. One Northern State furnishes an 
example. To check the flow of liquor into that 
State, railroad employes were invested with police 
power, and, to stir their ardor, they shared in the 
fines imposed or the-money obtained from confiscated 
“wet” goods. 

In the principal station of the leading city of the 
State the baggage master, so that he could open 
everything, bought every kind and variety of key. 
He captured lots of whiskey and, for a time, profited 
at the rate of $200 a day. 

A howl went up from the traveling public, for the 
baggage man was so assiduous in hunting whiskey 
that he could not examine in one day all the baggage 
that arrived, so he let it prle up. Travelers appealed 
to the railroad administration. The state authorities 








were inclined to back up the baggage man as an 
officer of the law, but when such congestion and 
delay resulted as to make many persons threaten 
suit or physical violence, there was a compromise. 

Now the search is not so rigid.—Chicago (IIl.) 

venng Post. 

The effect that prohibition will have on the realty 
market is summed up by- Mr. Spillane as follows: 

“The real estate of New York City is assessed for 
more than $8,000,000,000. The tax rate is on full 
valuation and at a rate in excess of 2.15. 

“Thousands of corner stores, formerly saloons, or 
locations in ordinarily advantageous sites are empty 
or have had to be let to renters at much reduced 
prices. 

“Frank Bailey, vice-president of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., has come out with the public 
declaration that prohibition would demoralize the 
real estate market of New York. His company 
guarantee mortgages on property valued at hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The value of many mort- 
gages is impaired by the property revenue loss by 
the steadily diminishing number of saloons. 

“Many property owners who were formerly in- 
different to the prdéhibition question are now lining 
up with the liquor people, because their material 
interests are endangered. It is dawning on tax- 
payers in general, too, that the cutting off of the 
revenue fees and saloon license fees means higher 
taxes for them.” 





Where Ignorance is Bliss 
(Houston Post.) 

A friend is writing to inquire the whereabouts of 
Captain Richmond P. Hobson. He is anti-saloon 
leaguing somewhere, but our notion is to let well 
enough alone. 





—Photo by James H. Hare, in Leslie’s Weekly. 


Inside this cave the heroic Italian “shock troops” nonchalantly played cards, drank their 


Chianti (wine) and awaited developments. 





































































HE American Expeditionary Forces in 
Europe have resented very bitterly the 
enactment of the Federal bone-dry law 
without the proper popular mandate to 

change constitutional rights. 

From France we have heard an avalanche of 
protests against this unusual process with no hidden 
proposals of reprisals and retaliation toward those 
politicians who, taking advantage of the absence 
railroaded with 


of two millions of have 


malicious haste agricultural and other bills with un- 


voters, 


warranted war-time prohibition appendices. 

If we consider that the returning soldiers will be 
the future ruling power of the nation; men of 
sound brains and physical efficiency; the true ex- 
ponents of manhood and valor; these voices of mal- 
content must be taken in serious consideration. 

Selfish and hypocritical legislators who have been 
swayed by political gains to vote against their own 
convictions and habits in favor of prohibition must 
think of near future when two millions of 
voters, representing the flower of the nation, will 


the 


be arrayed against. them at the next elections. 
These men of world fame, after seeing many new 


Takes Part Of Yankee 










on 


things and having been in contact with other civ- 
ilized races allied to them in a common ideal against 
organized autocracy, will exert a powerful influence 
on American politics through their acquired clearer 
vision and practical knowledge of human limitations 
and Christian patience. 

They are bound to make sweeping changes in: the 
recently enacted anomalies unless the Government 
recedes in time from its persistent attitude of con- 
tinuous rapid-fire personal mandatory laws of all 
descriptions, in the belief that humanity and its 
needs are only understood by the eventful majority 
of the present Congress. 

It is true that many American customs and prin- 
ciples are worthy of admiration, and from these 
Europe shall profit, but it is also true that a lot 
of other things are better understood by Western 
European democracies whose civilization has stood 
the test of thousands of years. 

Among the Western European ideals from which 
America has much to learn—with due Jingo per- 
mission—there is a truer conception of human rights 
to self dominition and regulation, together with 
maximum tolerant spirit towards the minorities, as 















—N. Y. World. 


Soldiers Disfranchised By “Drys 


From IL CITTADINO, (The Citizen), Leading Italian Journal, New York City. 
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learned and so successfully managed by Old Mother 
England, after losing her North American colonies. 

No doubt our soldiers in Europe have realized 
this, and the proof is their natural bitterness towards 
the stay-at-home heroes of bone-dry legislation and 
other puritanical impositions. 

Human nature cannot be compressed into simple 
inanimate matter of no power or will of its own 
without producing violent disturbances sooner or 
later. . 

What you can expect from a nation made up of 
too easily compressible elements is to evolve grad- 
ually into thé same form of centralized autocratic 
government that is bound to bring—in due course 
of time—deterioration or disintegration, as hap- 
pened to the late German, Austrian and Russian 
empires. 

Instead, Italy, France and England have been able 
to withstand the ravages of times and so can truly 
boast of a glorious past and present, for, in all cir- 
cumstances, their real liberty-loving people have al- 
ways been negative to all kinds and systems of 
oppression either from within or without. 

Lovers of sincere American politics; staunch sup- 
porters of free American institutions; believers in 
the sanctity of American constitutional rights; 
fanatics and rabid or pious reformers of all creeds 
and scopes, with their unconscious followers, please 
take notice! 





Sammy 
(With Apologies.) 
I went into a barroom for to get a pint o’ beer, 
The Barkeep up an’ sez to me: “We serve no 
Sammies here! 
You’re wearin’ of a uniform, you are an Army gink, 
An’ men as wears a uniform ain’t got no right to 
drink!” 


O, it’s Sammy this, and Sammy that, 
An’ Sammy, you come first; 

But Sammy ain’t no angel, an’ 
He has an awful thirst. 

An’ Sammy stop, an’ Sammy don’t, 
An’ Sammy, here’s the boot; 

But it’s Sammy, you’re a hero, when 

The Hun begins to shoot. 


| went away to fight to keep this country safe an’ 


sound, 

I didn’t think my uniform made me a low-down 
hound; 

A low-down hound that must go dry, an’ never have 
no. cheer, 

That ain’t for to~be trusted with a common glass 


of beer. 


But. Sammy ain’t no bloomin’ fool, 
An’ Sammy has a vote; 

And he'll find out who made the man 
In tiniform the goat. 

And there’ll be hell in this here land, 
There'll be an awful storm, 

For them who made a nannie of 
The man in uniform. 
--Luke McLuke, in Cincinnati Enquirer. 





You Betcha 


Only two armies have ever attempted to wage 
war under strict prohibition regulations. They were 
the Russian army and the Turkish army, and you 
know what happened to them. * 
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Leading 


ISTILLING interests of the nation are rapidly putting into effect plans 
for holding referendum elections in fourteen States, for the purpose 
of determining whether the people are in favor of a prohibition 
It is the belief, not only 


amendment to the Federal 
of the distillers, but of leading news- 
paper editors throughout the entire 
, seounfry, that members of State Legis- 
latures, who in “rubber stamp” fashion 
hurriedly ratified the amendment, did 
not respect the wishes of a majority 
of their constituents. If this, indeed, is 


a fact, then the rejection of national. 


prohibition by the people of thirteen 
States will force the legislators of those 
commonwealths to vote again on the 
question, and next time they will be 
guided by the knowledge that the citizens 
for whom they are working as “hired 
men” do not want national prohibi- 
tion, 

Rejection by thirteen States 
automatically knock out the attempt to 
put the entire country “dry.” 

The States in which the fight will 
be made are: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Ohio, Utah, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Altogether there are 21 States which 
require a popular vote before ratifica- 
tion of a Federal amendment can be 
effected, but the distillers are confident 
that it will not be necessary to carry 
the battle into every quarter—they be- 
lieve at least 13 of the 15 States will 
reject ratification. 

Their belief is bolstered up by the 
fact that the soldiers are returning from 
Europe, “whoppin’ mad,” because they 
were not allowed to vote on the prohibi- 
tion question in the States: which held 
elections last November. The fighting 
men openly declare they are about to 


will 


begin the “next war,” which will be an open conflict with the Anti-Saloon League 


and its money-grabbing cohorts. 
The New York Tribune says: 


The major legal battle on the part of the interests opposed to national pro- 
hibition will begin immediately after July 1 next, when, under the terms of the 





Constitution. 


ae 3 “The Truth, the Whole Trig ond Nothin iS but the Truth? 


March, 1919. 


EL 


into effect. 


day. 


THE POOR OLD ANXIOUS SURVIVORS 
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“Three years ago 


liquor would be followed by another on tobacco. 


already begun. 


—From Dhe New, York World. 


rai 
“The Other Side” predicted that the crusade on 
The new fight has 
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OF PROHIBITION 








Sheppard amendment to the Agricultural Bill, prohibition as a war measure goes 
Meanwhile preparations for it in 
The skirmishes preliminary to the major 

A definite step was taken yesterday at the Hotel St. Regis at a conference 


-were-—~ Sanrerel-Woolner, of -Peorija,J., 


Within the next two weeks there is to be a conference of the leading 
organizations and interests opposed to prohibition. 
in this city. The meeting of the distillers at the St. Regis, yesterday, is under- 
stood to be part of the: general conference. 

According to Wm. H. McMasters, in charge of the Hotel Association’s heae 
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the courts is going on. 
engagement may begin almost any 


of seven members of an executive com- 


mittee appointed by the distillers ‘of 


Chicago on January 14.. Those present 
chairman; Henry M. Naylon, of Roches-§@ 
ter, vice-chairman; George F. Dieterle, 
of Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer; Geo 
of Boston; Marion Taylor 
of Louisville; George T. St. 
Paul, and Julius Kessler, of New York 
With 
Mayer, of Chicago. 

This committee was appointed tq 
take legal steps to compel a referendur 
on prohibition in\14 of the States whic] 


Dempsey, 
Benz, of 
their ‘counsel, Levy 


them was 


have already ratified the amendment, b 
the this actiqae 
was illegal, inasmuch as the State la 


where, distillers assert, 
require a referendum. 

At the close of the conference, M; 
Woolner and Mr. Kessler said this waa 
only one of the many plans in the batt 
avainst the prohibition amendment. T§ 
meeting was executive. 

Meanwhile, the Association Oppog 
to National Prohibition, backed by 
leading hotel keepers of the coun 
with Lemuel E. Quigg as counsel 
going ahead with preparations for y 
will be the major engagement in | 

This association is in receipt of 
ters and signatures to petitions running 
up to 750,000, and these are coming into 
the headquarters so rapidly every day 
that the clerks are behind in classifying 
and card indexing them. All are pro- 
tests against the prohibition amendment. 
The association will keep on with the 
task of collecting these names until 
2,000,000 have been obtained. 


Probably it will be held 
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“No Beer, No Work,” Union 


EW YORK, February 21.— Strikes on 
July 1 to make effective the slogan “No 
beer—No work,” have been voted by the 
New York Iron Workers, Shipbuilders, 
10remen, Hatters. Stationary Firemen, Pavers 
and Rammers’ Unions. It was announced at a meet- 
ing of the Central Federated Union here tonight. 
Ernest Bohm, secretary of the organization, who 


announced the strike votes. said the: strike would 
affeet about 166,000 men. 


Longs! 


The Letter Carriers’ Association, he added, 


while 
unable to go on stril 


ke, had voted to lend their moral 
support to the fight against prohibition. 

One speaker declared the prohibition amendment 
appeared to be “a scheme of a ring to put the liquor, 
wine business out of existence so that 
their own may be increased.” 

“Coffee,” he added, 


and beer 


“is the natural resource when 
prohibition is in force, and that, of 
that the price of coffee would be ady 


Cincinnati Enquirer. 


course, means 


‘anced greatly,”— 


7 Wy s COrT , 
J. MM, Allison, in the “New Vorb Day by Day” 
column of the ¢ 


Cincinnati Times-Star, remarks: 


It is stating the fact very mildly 
attempt 


to say that the 
to enforce prohibition in New York will 
be followed by such serious and widespread resist- 
ance to enacted law as America has not yet known. 
popular resentment of the methods 
and the result of the long agitation which has saddled 


a prohibition law upon an unwilling majority are so 


Evidences of 


numerous and 
They 


Germs of rey 


sO significant that they cannot be 


ignored. constitute 


more and more clamor. 


glution have sprouted*in less favoring 
soil. 

At? the first 
“Strand” th 


performance of the week, in the 
eater, one of the film palaces of Broad- 
way, where audineces are of tt 


1e class which you 
night 


expect to see at the best of the legitimate 
iramatic houses, a picture, shown as a part of a 
‘current news event” ‘series. reproduced the scene 

presentation by a committee of prohibition 
vorkers of a silver loving cup to William Jennings 

An earthquake could hardly have astounded 
he managers of the theater more than did the dem- 
nstration which followed the showing of this pic- 
re. A storm of hisses grew to a typhoon of 
Jtunciation. Men and woinen, plainly not of the 
rdinary demonstrative 
Take it off! 


if the 


sryan 


class, stood and_ shouted, 
Take it off!” The theater managers 
ere so startled by the unexpected outburst, that 
ey gave the fire-drill signal to the house employes, 
d the fire exits as well as the general 
‘c/wn open. 


exits were 
Passers-by joined in the demonstra- 


n, and for fifteen minutes there was great con- 











Ready for Referendum 
(Continued from page 1) 


B..~.. ters: “The Anti-Saloon League, probably, is the 
only organization in the United States that was not 
whole-heartedly engaged in defeating the German 
Kaiser during the last year and a half. While the 
other people were engaged in war work the Anti- 
Saloon League was putting over prohibition. We 
have received hundreds of checks which we have 
not banked at all, because we are not sure that we 
Shall use them; but none of them has come from 
distillers or brewers. They have come from indi- 
viduals and hotel men. I have been connected with 
all sorts of campaigns, but I never was connected 
with one where the response to an appeal for the 
rotection of the plain people against an attack upon 
1eir personal liberties was so fully responded to.” 






THE OTHER SIDE 


fusion. Needless to say, the objectionable picture 


was discarded from the week’s program. 

Only a short time ago, to have argued against the 
sale of Liberty Bonds would’ have been an unpopular, 
not to say hazardous thing to do in New York City. 
Now, thousands of workmen are wearing buttons 
which bear the words, “No Beer, No Bonds.” The 
thing started in Brooklyn and spread quickly over 
the whole city. The advocates of prohibition, with 
the same narrowness ,of vision which has marked 
their whole policy, have formally demanded that the 
police find the man who is manufacturing these 
buttons and arrest him for “sedition.” 


The Blamed Hypocrites. 


Another thing which has fed the fire of resentment 
is the attitude of all the prohibition newspapers to- 
ward the proposed “search and seizure” law. Here, 
as in Ohio, where the prohibition altar fires burn, 
every newspaper which clamored for ratification of 
the prohibition amendment raises an indignant out- 
cry against search and seizure. This is taken as the 
frankest confession of hypocrisy in the whole pro- 
hibition proposition. It is an admission that the 
law is not expected to be enforced against those who 
are able to provide themselves for its evasion. The 
workingman cannot have his beer, but the millionaire 
can lay in his stock of wines and liquors and enjoy 
them in the luxury to which he is accustomed. 
Workmen know that big employers of labor have 
advocated prohibition and contributed to the political 
purse of the prohibitionists upon the theory that 
they may®get a little more for the money they pay 
out‘in wages if their men can get nothing to drink. 
The workman of today will not readily bow, as a 
vassal of medieval times might have done, to law 
which so openly creates class distinction. The fana- 
tical forces of prohibition do not realize the extent to 
which he will have to be reckoned with. They do 


































































Labor’s Latest Threat. 


not know the deep and burning resentment whieh 
may blaze into labor troubles hitherto unheard of. 

“Why?” asks a New York labor leader, “should 
this principle not be pursued further, now that a 
way has been found to regulate labor without labor’s 
consent? Why not have legislation to discourage or 
limit marriage, so that the distractions of family 
life may not lessen the productivity of the individual 
laborer? ‘Why not, at least, withhold unnecessary 
educational privileges, which have made laborers 
less industrious because they read books, and less 
docile because they read newspapers?” 

The following extract from an editorial in the 
New York World is offered as of collateral interest: 


“One development of prohibition by national 
amendment already visible is a revival of crimina- 
tion and recrimination by representatives of various 
religious denominations. In one New York neigh- 
borhood where the controversy was staged fora 
public meeting the popular disagreement was so acute 
that police assistance was needed to separate and 
then to disperse the brethren. It happens that 
churches are no more in agreement on this subject 
than societies for cthical culture or political cam- 
paign clubs. On the question standing by itself there 
are sharp divisions in nearly ail memberships, but, 
naturally enough, when the dispute arrays one faith 
against another and is carried by injudicious speakers 
and writers to the point of defamation, we have all 
the ingredients of an old-fashioned religious quarrel, 
full of possibilities of evil. This is the certain result 
of every attempt to make people righteous by laze. 
A fundamental of American liberty and social quiet 
is the separation of Church and State. The religious 
sects which, with the assistance of intimidated poli- 
ticians, have undertaken to write their creed into the 
Constitution of the United States, have violated this 
principle, and some of the inevitable consequences 
are visible thus early! The issue is the world-old 
one of force versus suasion. It is an attempt to 
pound into men what cannot be preached into them. 
Not upon Holy Writ, but upon a constitutional 
amendment craftily carried by a minority, the ex- 
pounders of the new holiness lean when they shriek, 
Thus saith the law!’ What else can be expected but 
contention and all uncharitableness?” 
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—New York World. 


Prohibition Forces Up Taxes 


Concorn, N. H.—Because, after May 4, the county 
of Merrimac will no longer be in receipt of revenue 
from licenses for the sale of liquor, a general boost 
in the direct tax for the support of the county 
finances has been made. The city of Concord re- 
ceived notice today that its assessment ‘will be $45,- 
546.36, against $38,907.76 


in the previous year.— 
Boston Globe. 


Prohibition at Work 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

None but the most verdantly unsophisticated be- 
lieves that our legislators, national and State, will 
practice the total abstinence from intoxicants which 
they are forcing on the people. Already Senators 
and Representatives here are rapidly providing cases 
for the future Sahara. Lockers in the Capitol and 
cellars in homes are being replenished. Limousines 
roll in from Baltimore daily with the precious freight, 
and the Adams Express office, transformed into a 
wholesalé liquor establishment, is a social gathering 
place where the best-gowned women in Washington 
wait patiently to receive their packages. Which 
means that the Solons of every State, as well as of 
the nation, as well as all other persons of sufficient 
means, will be able to procure, before prohibition 
becomes effective, enough liquid solace for a long 
time ahead—in the case of the wealthy for the re- 
mainder of their lives. The great mass of the plain 
people, the mechanic, the poorly paid clerk, the small 
storekeeper, whose drab lot of hard toil or monoton- 
ous occupation is somewhat relieved and brightened 
by an occasional glass ‘of beer partaken in cheerful 
and congenial company, will be deprived of what 
their more fortunate fellow-citizens can still enjoy— 
those to whom many sources of physical and mental 
exhilaration—travel, golf, art, opera—are open. A 
year from now Senator Croesus will have ten thou-- 
sand dolars’ worth of champagne in-his cellar; John 
Smith will, maybe, have a dozen bottles of beer in 
his ice chest. Is this a square deal? Is John Smith 
going to submit to it? 


Washington, D. C, A CLERGYMAN. 







































































“American Medicine” Avers Prohibition 


oF ROHIBITION AND REVOLUTION” is 
the theme elaborated in that scientific 
magazine, American Medicine, which says 
editorially : i 
“At first blush it would seem that there is little 
connection between revolution and Prohibition, and 
that one would have to go far afield to link them 
together. Yet wise heads have been nodding in the 
direction of Russia and intimating that the taking 
away of the peasant’s vodka and the excesses of 
Bolshevism and the revolution are more closely re- 
lated as cause and effect than is generally recognized. 
“If the Russian peasant had been allowed to keep 
his strong drink, his favorite form of excess, the 
revolution might not have come; or, if it did come, 
it would have been a much more orderly change. 


English Workmen Won. 


“Such is the opinion of the wise ones, and they 
point to the long struggle in England to deprive the 
workman of his beer, which ended always in failure. 
The workman retained his beer, the authorities not 
daring to deprive him of it, and England’s war in- 
dustry record is as orderly and efficient as any. The 
obyious conclusion is that drink goes with order, 
and Prohibition with disorder; but, though one re- 
sents such a conclusion as grossly exaggerated, there 
is sufficient truth in the theory to encourage inquiry. 

“Ts there any connection between Prohibition and 
unrest ? 














Speaker Tells Defense. League Dry Laws Further Peril 


HE Prohibition Amendment is an essen- 

tial blow at the Union, and its passage 

will result in more class dissension in the 

next two years than anyone has thought, 
declared James M. Beck ‘recently to 250 members 
and guests of the American Defense League -and 
American Rights Union, who gathered in the Astor 
‘Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria to pay tribute to 
Mr. Beck as a prophet of preparedness and as one 
who has contributed largely to the awakening of 
America to her duty in the war. 

Mr. Beck’s attack on the amendment, which, he 
said, he made without any discussion of the merits 
of prohibition itself, was greeted with great applause. 

After defining the amendment as an attempt to 
regulate the personal habits of individuals and thus 
an infringement of one of the Constitution’s basic 
principles, namely, the right of home rule, the 
speaker declared that its ratification constituted one 
of the deadliest assaults ever made on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. After the approbation 
which was given this had somewhat subsided, he 
leaned forward earnestly and said: 

“If I had a message to deliver tonight I would 
make it this: ‘America, wake up and defend the in- 
stitutions of your country as defined and expressed 
in the Constitution of the United States.’ 


“These are grave times, and who can tell what 
the next five years may produce? We must not hold 
to the abstracts of visionaries, but must hold to the 
things which came to us from our fathers. Have 
you appreciated how far Bolshevism can go in two 
yéars in this country? Suppose we have here long 
bread lines, suppose we have men coming home to 
whom death and struggles have been commonplace 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“The marriage of the mind and the body has 
proved a disappointing mesalliance. It is a failure, 
as any marriage must be a failure, which joins a 
stubborn, tyrannous, self-willed girl of eighteen to 
an old man of eighty whose habits have become 
part and parcel of his daily life. The human body 
has been in process of development for hundreds 
of thousands of years; the brain, as a moral factor 
in human society, has been developing for but a few 
thousand years. Yet this young upstart has usurped 
a position in the partnership in which she tyrannizes 
and dictates to the older partner. 


“This tyranny of the young brain over the old 
body is the basis of the modern neuroses and mental 
disorders. It is the reason why tea and coffee have 
become so essential to us, why drink is-such a con- 
solation to some, why drugs have come into such 
large use. The conflict between the body, which is 
by nature immoral, and the mind, which is severely 
moral, is productive of a condition of strain and 
nervousness that calls for artificial stimulants or 
sedatives. 


“The savage does not have to take a cup of coffee 
in the morning to feel fit for a day’s work. The 
savage has no use for the forgetfulness that comes 
with drugs, for there are few things which affect 
him so seriously that he should want to forget them. 
But the modern man, eternally in conflict with oppos- 
ing wills, both within himself and everywhere about 
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for some time; suppose the light of anarchy flares 
forth here—I tell you we would be in far worse 
plight than was Great Britain in respect to the Albert 
Hall affair’”—the concluding words being a reference 
to the threat of Socialists to tie up London on water 
and lights should the authorities refuse use of the 
hall, an incident which provoked a serious crisis in 
3ritish life, 

‘We must so govern that there is no privileged 


AN EXCEPTION 
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—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
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as Responsible 


him, is often moved to seek a brief respite from the 
strain through drink. 

“Those who oppose Prohibition have this fact in 
mind, and they maintain that if drink is taken away 
from the modern man, working under high pressure, 
the restless energies which he generates during the 
course of his trying day will surely turn to mischief, 
These energies must either be lulled or they will 
expend themselves one way or another. 


Vodka Helped Peasant. 
“Before the revolution and before Prohibition was 
enforced in lulled his 
Vodka was the one great and 


Russia, the peasant vicious 
energies with drink. 
persistent need of his simple nature. He would get 
drunk often, but rarely would he get ugly. He was 
a hard and 


thoroughly. 


worker, when he relaxed, he relaxed 
But with vodka no longer obtainable, 
it is easy to imagine how restless he must have be 
come. 

“If this is true of the peasant, it is true also of 
the Their 


accumulated energies unexpended, their highly ner- 


industrial workers in the large cities. 


vous state unrelieved, it is not at least possible that 
the excesses to which they gave themselves up were 
In this respect 


between 


in a measure a substitute for drink? 
significant connection 


this time, when Prohibi- 


there is clearly a 
Prohibition and unrest. At 
tion is so very much in the air, the point is well 


worth bearing in mind.” 


class in the nation and that all, capitalist and manual 


toiler alike, are but the different parts of an orchestra 
and that only by playing together as good musicians 
can the symphony of progress be played. We must 
revive faith in the institutions of our country, under 
which we have grown great, and especially in the 
supreme compact, the Constitution of the United 
States. It, as all political institutions, depends upon 
public opinion. 

“Tt has already been partly destroyed, because pub- 
lic opinion failed to defend it. Its main pillars are 
still intact. 
ernment will be as the Parthenon, a beautiful ruin, 
In the last 


ten years that noble edifice has been slowly under- 


Let them perish, and our form of gov- 
admired by all the ages, but still a ruin. 


mined. Only a few days ago its basic principles of 
home rule in all matters not of purely Federal con- 
cern sustaified a deadly assault. 

“The best hope of true democracy is in the per- 
petuity of the form of government which our fathers 


gave us. Let that be destroyed, and the fairest heri- 
tage of man will be gone. Men of all parties in 
these trying and terrible days should unite to defend 


the sacred heritage of our fathers, which wisely 
kept the power of government within its true order 


by constitutional limitations.’—New York Times. 


In “Dry” Nebraska 


William Jennings Bryan’s attention is drawn to 
the fact that the governor of his home State, Ne- 
braska, now “dry” for a whole twelyemonth, has 
declared that there is more liquor there than before 
prohibition was enacted.—Cincimnati Enquirer. 
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Drys” Worse Than Huns 


By CORPORAL J. ELMER PFRIEM, Late of Headquarters Co., 330th U. S. Infantry 


“ E FOUGHT—YOU VOTED.” 

The long, slender khaki-clad column 
of our regiment wound its way through 
the streets of our home town. It was 

the occasion of the regiment’s homecoming after 
eight months in France; and at the head was that 
banner, “We Fought—You Voted,” symbolic of the 
great wrong that had been done us. 

For while we and others like us were “Somewhere 
in France,” these peculiar fanatics interested in Pro- 
hibition gathered their clan of mental dyspeptics, 
took advantage of our absence, and voted the home 
State “dry.” 
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| Yanks Aroused by Dry Wave, 
Says “Ace of Aces” 


+ 
| 
| 

New York, February 1.—Eddie Ricken- | 
backer, America’s leading “ace,” who re- | 
turned to the United States Friday, today = 
told of a message’on prohibition he brought | 
from the American soldiers in France. | 

“Our men feel,” he said, “that the Anti- j 
Saloon League slipped something over dur- : 
ing the absence of that element of the men | 
which would have fought against a com- j 
pletely dry United States. F 
“They feel that they were out there fight- | 
ing for democracy, and while they were | 
doing it some very Kaiser-like autocracy i 
took place here.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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So I would here have a word, with these same 
Prohibitionists: To you I would say that there is 
no love for you in the hearts of those men who 
gave their youth and their limbs, and who offered 
their lives in the hope that Freedom -might live. 
For you, out of the depth of your infamous. minds, 
conceived the plan that disfranchised them,- robbed 
them of the inalienable right of American manhood 
—the right to vote, struck Liberty a knavish blow, 
and enthroned the tyrant, Prohibition, well knowing 
that such was not the wish of these men, and know- 
ing also that this could not have been done had they 
not been robbed of their natural rights. 

You, with your stolen triumph, are lower in the 
respect of others than the Hun, for he was open 
in the declaration of his enmity and at least fought 
from the front; but you, in the cloak of a friend, 
stabbed in the back. You committed the greatest 
offense in the military category, for it was you who 
perpetrated the “Double-Cross.” 

These are hard words, I know, but they are not 
spoken in sudden anger. Nor are they the thoughts 
of one man alone, but they are rather the consensus 





of opinion among those who have returned and are 
now returning from France. 

And when those who are yet to return feel the 
soil of America once more beneath their feet, must 
they ask, even as we who have already returned have 
asked in our turn, “Is this the Liberty for which 
we fought; was it for Prohibition that our comrades 
gave up their lives?” If-so, then the task were 
better left undone. 

What must they say, when retugning to their native 
country they find that you—my dear Prohibitionists 
—have not only classed them in the matter of fran- 
chise with infants and imbeciles, but have caused 
them to be treated in the land for whose liberty 
they fought, as criminals and common thugs? What 
must they say when upon entering camp from their 
first brief furlough they find their pockets searched? 

For such is the indignity to which the American 
soldier must submit—thanks to those who are more 
interested in Prohibition than in Liberty. The Amer- 
ican soldier, so proud of his freedom, is he only 
soldier in the world who.goes about under a per- 
petual cloud of suspicion—not in foreign countries, 
but in his own native land, the land of his friends. 

But these men are returning, and they are bring- 
ing with them the lesson of liberty, learned at so 
dear a price. As they come they will voice their 


sentiments of those who have betrayed them. It will 


not be a feeble voice falling upon deaf ears, but 
rather it will-be the battle-cry of a prophet. Already 
its rumbling can be heard, and soon it will echo 
from coast to coast. 

Soon they will parade throughout the land as they 
did not long ago in my native city, and the banner 
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“Out of Luck” 
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—From ‘Stars and Stripes,” official organ of U. S. Army. 


that will lead them is the banner that once led 
my own companions. : 

“We fought—You Voted.” 

The work they did was well done; they will now 
pass judgment on yours. 











QUESTIO! 


Baile tae R. L, February 10.—The Provi- 





dence Journal will print tomorrow a statement 

declaring that, after consultation with some 
of the best-known constitutional lawyers in the coun- 
try, it believed the action of Acting Secretary Polk 
in proclaiming .the prohibition amendment’ to. be 
effective and adopted was illegal. The proclamation 
is entirely void, the Journal contends, for the reason 
that when it was made thirty-six States had not 
ratified tthe amendment. 


“This list of States,” the statement reads, “included 
a number of States the constitutions of which con- 
tained provisions for referendum of the acts and 
resolutions of their legislative assemblies. Among 
these States were Ohio and California.” 

The referendum provision in Ohio, the Journal 
continues, has been before the United States Su- 
preme Court, which held that the people of Ohio, 
under the provision, are a part of the legislature. 
An amendnient to this provision was adopted at the 
general election in 1918, the statement points out, 
under which ratification. by the Assembly of a na- 
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—From “Stars and Stripes,” official paper of Pershing’s army. 





’"S LEGALITY 


tional constitutional amendment may be subjected 
to a referendum. The right of the people of Cali- 
fornia to similar action is quite as clear, according 
to the Journal. The statement continues: 


“Undoubtedly the State of Ohio, for instance, has 
not ratified, and ratification cannot be said to have 
occurred in the State of Ohio until the. referendum 
proceedings have been completed. 


“Therefore, Mr. Polk’s proclamation declaring that 
thirty-six States had ratified as of January 16, 1919, 
is void and without force. It assumed that the States 
listed as ratifying had completed their procedure, 
when, in fact, their procedure was no more complete 
than it ‘would have been if only one House of the 
General Assembly had acted and the decision of 
the other House was still undetermined.—Cincinnatt 
Enquirer. 


Old Beer Kegs Yield Honey 


LirHonta, Ga.—While meditating upon one 6f the 


old beer kegs of bygone days, Tom Cochran, a lead- ~ 


ing citizen, cast his eyes down the dear old keg and 
saw a train of bees traveling back and forth from 
the bunghole. Cochran got down, stopped up the 
bung-hole with a wad of paper, carried the keg 
home, extracted 60 pounds of honey, sold it for $18 
and the swarm of bees for $2.50. 


Cochran returned to the woods where beer-keg . 


parties once reveled and. collected nine “bee-kegs.” 
He sold the contents for $81.50. 


Cochran says prohibition isn’t so bad after all— 
Washington Post. 


Progress in Kentucky 


First the individual drinking-cup. Next bone-dry 
prohibition and the individual — still? —Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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“THE OTHER SIDE” 


OF PROHIBITION 


*‘We know of no ground for thus condemning the honest transactions 
which grow out of the recognized necessities of a lawful business.’’ 











Unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 1914 
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“STARS AND STRIPES” PROTESTS 
1 iba A. E. F. has no collective concern with prohibition any more 


than it has with freight rebates, the market price of sheet steel, or . 


the ad valorem duty on kelp imports into Patagonia. 

But when a news dispatch states that one explanation of the prohibi- 
tion advocates’ zeal since the A. E. F. came to France is their desire to 
put over prohibition before the A. E. F. gets home again, then the A. 
E. F. has a right to make a collective protest. For if the prohibitionists 
can get away with it why not everybody else? 

The A. E. F. represents a very fat share of the entire electorate of 
the United States—the electorate that picks governors, senators and presi- 
dential electors; that instructs its representatives how it wants them to 
vote On minimum wages and child labor laws; that helps decide whether 
the home town shall be wet, dry, bone-dry, absolutely dry, or, “Stranger, 
you simply can’t get a drop in the whole place.” - And, in the name of 
common honesty, is it quite fair for prohibitionists or anybody else to 
attempt to secure a popular vote on a decision of nation-wide import 
when the folks who have been fighting for that same nation are calmly, 
blandly, deliberately left out? 

As was earlier remarked, the AE. F. has no collective concern with 
prohibition. But it at least ought to have the chance to express its will 
—it ought at least be present, if only as a guard of honor, when the 
water wagon begins its solemn triumphal procession along the Lincoln 
Highway.—From “The Stars and Stripes,” official newspaper of General 
Pershing’s army in France. 
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A PROHIBITION PRESIDENT? 


EADERS of the Anti-Saloon League are'talking already of new con- 

quests. They propose soon to launch a campaign for the presi- 

dency, aiming to place in the executive chair some candidate who will 
stand “four-square for prohibition.” 

And such an aim, ambitious as it appears, seems meant only as a 
step to greater triumphs. They hope to win the world for prohibition. 
Indeed, some of the more enthusiastic representatives of the movement 
suggest so close a date as 1930 for such a consummation. 

With all due respect for the good intentions of these reformers, 
one may venture to give them a word of caution. They had better be 
temperate. -The country does not want a third party, interfering with 
the functioning of a governmental systema that has been developed on a 
two-party basis, and the big parties now existing have plenty to oc- 
cupy them along their usual lines of division—Newark (O.) American 
Tribune. 
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LABOR PAPER OBJECTS 


HE nation has voted the liquor interests out of business; that is to 
say, four thousand men, as state legislators, have said that alcoholic 
beverages shall no longer be used, after a year from this period, by one 
or many, of one hundred million people. It is the most drastic legisla- 
tion ever enacted as concerning the entire country. The opponents of 
the measure say it is a dangerous precedent; that it-is an invasion upon 
personal and property rights, illegally accomplished—carried into the 
basic law by war excitement and clamor, and no less than anarchy, in 
effect, even though disguised in the veneer of a moral issue—Mt. 
Clemens (Mich.) Leader. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


- WORLD-WIDE PROHIBITION 


P not the plan of world-wide prohibition a little premature to say 
the least when, despite the claims of dry leaders, it is by no means 
certain that this country is to be “blessed” with National Prohibition ? 
So thinks the Philadelphia Record in its editorial comment on. the 
calling of a conference to consider world-wide prohibition : 

Prohibition France! Even Prohibition Switzerland is inconceiv- 
able. Cold water missionaries from virtuous America to benighted 
Europe may be politely received, but they will scarcely pay expenses. 
Why? Well, first of all we are not yet virtuous. The Prohibition 
leaders claim we are going to be, but it isn’t by any means settled. 
Even the Prohibition post-election claims may be shot full of holes. 
The statement has been made that 38 states, two more than enough, 
have ratified the dry issue, but since that announcement was made 
Minnesota, for one, has been’ found to be still on the wet side of the 
fence. There may be others. 

Even if it were true that nation-wide prohibition is to be tried in 
America (and it isn’t at all certain) it would be more becoming in us 
to wait until we have proved its advantages before attempting to convert 
the world. There are many here who believe that after the demon of 
drink has been cast out of this nation it may take unto itself “seven 
other spirits more wicked” than the first. It would be well to wait 
and see what may be the last state of the nation delivered of this devil. 
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WHAT TEMPERANCE IS 
EMPERANCE is a principle. From it is evolved character. 
Prohibition, on the other hand, is merely a method. It is an 


attempt to accomplish by force that which should be the result of 
education. 


Temperance is evolutionary in character, while prohibition, is, in a 


_ sense, revolutionary. 


Temperance enables a man to rise above temptation by reason of 
the development of his own will power. Prohibition seeks to remove 
the temptation entirely. 

The highest form of character is not developed by seeking to 
surround the individual with a sort of rarified environment established 
through hothouse methods. 

Prohibition appears to seek the impossible by attempting to release 
such exertions of the will on that particular subject. The spirit to 
resist temptation can be assisted by good example and helpful direction, 
but never from suppression. Even punishment is most largely pro- 
tective, and reformation is more apt to come from instilling courage 
and ambition and the will to do than prohibition. The difference in 
effect is between do and don’t principles as developers—Newark (N. 
J.) News. 
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HA, THE FLOATING CAFE! 

LREADY. canny folk are putting their brains to work in an effort 

to evade or beat, the prohibition amendment. There are certain 
ones who always are matching their. wits against the law; and sometimes 
it must be admitted these inventive rogues come out ahead. About a 
hundred years ago the New York Legislature passed a bill forbidding 
the playing of ninepins in this state because it then was a gambling game. 

Lovers of the game immediately added another pin, making it ten- 
pins, and gaily went on with their bowling and betting. The prohibition 
amendment applies, of course, to America, and this country reaches 
three miles only out into the oceans that surround it on two sides and 
the gulf on the south. A serious person at Atlantic City, who does not 
furnish the newspapers with his name, says that “floating bars” will be 
anchored out on the salt seas just three miles from shore, and fast 
launches will carry the feverish and thirsty ones to these places of 
refreshment. 

There will be other attractions, says the Atlantic City man, on the 
floating bars. Each large one will have a cabaret and there will be a 
band and dancing floor. Of course, the vessels will fly foreign flags 
and the potable liquors aboard will be imported. The tipplers, however, 
will not worry about flags, and foreign goods are to their liking. 

If this ingenious plan is carried out what a rush there will be for 
homes by the sounding seas !—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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GIVE YANKS A CHANCE 


ESPITE the fact that “war-time” prohibition, in the Dominion of 
Canada, is effective “for the period of the war and twelve months 
thereafter,” there will probably be a plebiscite on the question when the 
soldiers are returned home and enabled to vote again. Why not follow 


Canada and give the American soldier an opportunity of voting? 





























































































































































THE OTHER SIDE 





Constitutional Convention Needed, Says Bouck White 


To the Editor of The New York World: 
OES not the wrecking of State rights by 
the Prohibition Amendment, complicating 
an already tangled ordering of society, 
demand the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention? The revolutionary department in our 
foreign policy has made the American of yesterday 
To that add Woman Suffrage, and now the 
>rohibition Amendment. We are no longer in the 
rapids; it is the cascade. We are thronged by more 
startling changes than ever before massed themselves 


extinct. 


in one period of time. 


They Were Wise. 
framers of the United States Constitution 
like this and provided against it by 


The 
foresaw a day 
inserting in that document machinery for a Consti- 
tutional. Convention. They knew that there come 
times when the tide of innovation sweeps so whelm- 
ingly that the ordinary mill-race cannot hold it; 
so they provided this other spillway, lest the flood 
waters carry away the dam. Besides the method 
of piecemeal amendment, they inserted the mechan- 
‘sm for convoking a Constitutional Assembly, where 


the structures of State could be re-examined from 
cellar to turret. That machinery has never been 
used; through 130 years it has remained a dead 
letter, because we never before were in a convulsion 
of the State. 

Some may fear lest the summoning of such a con- 
vention might open the way for a tidal wave of 
changes. But it was precisely in order to deal with 
tidal waves that the founders devised this machinery. 
The wave is here—is cresting itself in towering 
mountainous bulk. If we can sluice that wave into 
channels of civil procedure, quite 50 per cent of the 
danger will have been drawn, The dangerous thing 
is when a heaped-up mass of maladjustment sees no 
vent for itself in constitutional processes. Persuade 
the maladjustment to walk in the lawfully ordained 
path and it is no longer a menace to civilization, but 
becomes the educator of the multitude in political 
science. 

Our present Constitution was never intended for 
a fabric such as the America of today. It was 
drawn up in the stage-coach days for a stage-coach 
type of life. Even though authorized to do so by 
the Constitution, difficulties of communication pre- 








vented the Central Government from interfering 
with the local units. Furthermore, the nation then 
was small—a fringe of States along the Atlantic 
seaboard, inhabited by a fairly homogeneous popu- 
lation. Now we are ten times that size and a 
hundred times more heterogeneous, and swift com- 
munication has put the central authority into hourly 
touch with every community and every human atom 
therein. 

To suppose that America’s widely divergent com- 
munities, separated by a world’s diameter, living 
under contrasting climates and different life condi- 
tions, will submit to a regime that seeks to compress 
them into asphalt uniformity, is to suppose that the 
American people are to become slaves. Authority 
for such a program of compression amply exists. 
When Pelatiah Webster, of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, invented a federal government oper- 
ative-on individuals, he invented not a republic, but 
an empire. John Marshall, in the celebrated case of 
Cohens vs. Virginia, said it orotundly: “The United 
States of America is an empire.” 


A Bad Blunder. 


Our Constitution establishes the most highly cen- 
tralized fabric of government on the face of all the 
earth. The mischief begins in the first sentence, 
“We the people,” instead of that wiser wording in 
the Articles of Confederation, “We the States.” So 
long as this power of empire was not put into prac- 
tice we could get along. Now, however, that the 
centralization of authority is being taken seriously 
and put to use, we hear the grinding of an imperial- 
istic machine that will crush the individual into pulp. 


Bouck WHITE, 


More Prohibition 


CoFFEE -AND Rep Meat SHoutp Nor Ber 
OVERLOOKED BY REFORMERS. 


TEA, 


The writer of a column of expert advice upon 
the maintenance of health says of heart disease: 


“The most common causes of heart failure are 
the presence of poisons in the blood and degenera- 
tion of the arteries. Nicotine, alcohol, tea and coffee, 
the free use of fresh foods and constipation are 
among the most common and indirect causes of 
heart failure. : 

“These poisons may be avoided by living abstemi- 
ously and sensibly, but many persons are not ab- 
stemious. Many persons decline to adopt sensible 
advice. The result is that heart disease, Bright's 
disease and sundry other degenerative diseases carry 
off a great many persons in their late forties or 
fifties whose lives might have been prolonged.” 


It should be evident to any conscientious prohibi- 
tionist that the prevalence of the degenerative dis- 
eases which take off busy, useful, interested citizens 
in what we call middle life is due almost wholly 
to the fact that we haven’t bone-dry prohibition of 
tea, coffee and absolute prohibition of red meat. 

A still can be made for $1 and used surreptitiously, 
but tea and coffee are imported poisons which we 
could bar at the seaports quite simply and surely. 
A steer is an animal so conspicuous by reason of: his 
size that he could not be raised and fattened clan- 
destinely and butchered secretly and illicitly in the 
pantry. 

Might it not be wise to undertake the more prac- 
tical prohibitions ahead of the prohibition which 
experience has proved anything but practical.— 
Louisville CouriersJournal. 
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D. CQCHRAN, editor of the Toledo 
News-Bee, says: 

The fight between the professional 
© Wets and Drys is over. Now the 
rights of individual citizens May receive some con- 
sideration. They have been innocent bystanders 
while the cat-and-dog fight was on between pro- 
fessional Wets and professional Drys—those who 

make a living in the liquor traffic or by fighting it. 

The professional Wets will have to go out of 
business. Why not have the professional Drys do 
the same? 

Why let them build up a still bigger political ma- 
chine by creating special machinery to enforce the 
prohibition law? 

Why let them fasten into the State payroll an army 
of political creatures of the Anti-Saloon League? 

In the State and in every political subdivision of 
the State there are officers of the law, charged with 
responsibility for its enforcement—not one law or 
one set of laws, but ail laws. 


To the Girl Over There 


Let the glasses be filled 
With the rich sparkling wine, 
The blood of the grape 
And the soul of the vine. 
And quaff a rich draught 
Of the nectar divine 
To the fairest of fair, 
To the. girl over there, 
& toast to the vin rouge of France. 





I would travel afoot, 
Weary mile upon mile. 
If the end of the road 
Would but lead me erewhile 
To the land of my dreams 
In the light of her smile— 
To the fairest of fair, 
To the girl over there, 
A toast to the vin rouge of France. 


Though far, far away, 
. Still inspired by Love's ties, 
There is gleaming tonight, 
In the depths of her eyes, 
The bright Light 0’ Love 
That for me never dies— 
To the fairest of fair, 
To the girl over there, 
A toast to the vin rouge of France. 


Ah, much would I give 
For a glimpse of. her face; 
But better by far, 
Would but Fate have the grace, 
Were a lingering kiss 
In a lasting embrace— 
To the fairest of fair, 
To the girl over there, 
A toast to the vin rouge of France. 


Though the sea rolls between, 

My heart still is light, 

For the bright Star o’ Love 

Can but lead me aright 

To the Garden of Love, 

But a vision tonight— 
To the fairest of fair, 
To the girl over- there, 

A toast to the vin rouge of France. 

—Corp. Vance C. Criss, Eng’rs, in “Stars 

and Stripes,” official organ’ of A. E. F. 


THE OTHER. SIDE 


By N. D. COCHRAN, Editor, Toledo News-Bee 


There is no special set of officials to enforce the 
law against burglary. There is not one set of offi- 
cials to enforce the law against pocket picking and 
another to enforce the law against murder, and still 
another set to enforce the laws against arson, or 
Stealing autos. 


This organization of reformers of 


professional 
other people, this organization of men who make 
their living by this kind of fighting, is asking too 
much when it asks the legislature to turn over to 
the Anti-Saloon League a State-endowed but pri- 
vately-owned and operated police force, with power 
to enter private homes where they may snoop through 
cellars, attics and cubbyholes—and even bedrooms— 
to gratify their fanatical curiosity. 


“Save the Home.” 


The public saloon tis one thing. A man’s home js 
something entirely different. Even aman who gladly 
voted the saloon out of business won’t take kindly 
to a law that authorizes some long-nosed spy to 
enter his home and search it as if the owner were 


a dangerous criminal. 


But there is even greater danger than that in the 
building up of a privately-owned and privately- 
operated State constabulary or police force. It may 
develop into a lobby that will undertake to control 


























































general legislation in the interest of the interests 
that keep it alive by their contributions. 

You may depend upon it that this political machine 
will not boldly announce all that it intends to do 
by way of grabbing power 


It started out profess- 
ing to want to put the saloon out*of business. Its 
name indicated that. 


But it kept gradually expand- 
ing its plan. 


Now we have State prohibition and 
are about to get national prohibition. 

In the meantime the machine has grown so power- 
ful that it frightens both of the old political parties 
into servile submission, and is today in control of 
the machinery of government in this State. 

And now it asks the legislature to give the Anti- 
Saloon League a police force of its own, and mal 
the people of Ohio pay for its support. 


ce 


Having won their fight, let the professional Drys 
get out of politics, too. Or at any rate, don’t let 
them build up a still bigger political machine at the 
expense of the people of Ohio. 

We have bigger and graver problems to solve 
right now than the upbuilding of this political ma- 
chine. When the people everywhere are demanding 
more rights, it is a bad time to start a fight to take 
away from them what little liberty they have. 
Don’t be 
Pause 


Anyhow, don’t be in too big a hurry. 
rushed off your feet. 
and consider. 


Keep your shirt on. 
Think it over. Wait a minute. 








By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


T is great news—though to the observing not 

wholly unexpected—that the American Prohibi- 

tion Army, led by the Anti-Saloon League, is 
planning to make a “bone-dry” world by 1930. ‘As a 
people we have a passion for moral perfection, and 
we just ache to pass it on to others—indeed, we 
would even force it upon them for their good! 
Now, since it seems to be agreed that we have just 
saved the world for democracy, what more proper 
than that we should next save it for mediocrity— 
the kind, especially, that one identifies with the 
“dry” movement in these United States, 


Funny to French. 

Truly it is to laugh, as the French say—the French, 
our late comrades-at-arms, who will grin on the 
wrong side of the mouth when our “dry” army in- 
vades their fair land, deluging city, town and country 
with the literary product of Westerville, Ohio. Alas, 
poor France! Is there no end to her sorrows? 
After the desolating, marauding German comes the 
no less fatal Yankee Prohibitionist with his mad 
crusade against the glorious wine industry of France. 
The German war locust, the Yankee “dry” grass- 
hopper: between the two there is small choice in- 
deed—il n’y a pas de choix, voila! 

But what a nerve, if you please, or shall we not 
rather call it the sublimation of pure gall? A people 
that has about reached the Fourth Reader stage of 
culture, without genius or art, tradition or achieve- 
ment in the higher realms of the mind, to undertake 
to “save” by Salvation Army methods the most gifted 
and highly civilized nation of Europe—the hgme of 
art, the radiating centre of taste, the nursery of all 
the rarer forms of human’ genius! Can you imagine 
a proposition more gorgeously absurd—one that more 
colossally certifies our national cheek? It really is 
quite too deliciously hyperbolical! The country that 
rejoices in the art of Harold Bell Wright and Amy 
Lowell sets up to give lessons to'the land of Balzac 
and George Sand! 


This might be called the esthetic consideration, and 
who will say that it is not fraught with extreme 
horror? But there is also a business side to the 
monstrous absurdity which will not fail to strike 
the French—the keenest economists jn the 
as we are the most prodigal wasters. 


world, 
We shall have 
to convince them that they don’t know their true 
interest, even commercially, and persuade them to 
abolish the wine culture which has been the wealth 
and glory of France during many centuries. “It sure 
is some contract,” as we Say in our elegant Attic, 
but there is no thought of anything but success 
among the undaunted rank-and-file of the Anti- 
Saloon Léague, all continued in their jobs for the 
new, world-wide Crusade. Art, 
Beauty and all that sort of “dope” must crumple 
up and pass away before the withering flame of 
Prohibition truth that will soon scorch across the 
world from Westerville, Ohio. 

In view of the sure and speedy capitulation of 
Europe to this great moral assault, would it not be 
proper to take down Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty 
from its proud pedestal in the New York Harbor, 
and set up instead an effigy of the conquering Pro- 
hibitionist, a copy of the Declaration of Westerville 
in his hand, and a bottle of “reénforced” patent 
medicine bulging shyly in his “safety” pocket ?>— 
From “Reedy’s Mirror.” 


Glory, Genius, 





The Spirit of ’76 Still Breathes! 


By a vote of 20 to 14, the Connecticut 
Senate rejected national prohibition and 
upon reconsideration, Feb. 11, voted 24 to 7 
to adhere to its former rejection, thus killing 
the bill. 

The Rhode Island Senate, on Feb. 6th, 
slew the resolution ratifying the prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, on 
a roll call vote, 25 to 12. 


ee eeneeeeeneneeneesneneneeereseeees! 







































































THE OTHER SIDE 


MY, HOW SHE’S CHANGED 


How Liberty Goddess Appeared to the Returned Yank 


LIGHTS 
OuT 





From the “Stars and Stripes,’’ Paris, Official Newspaper of General Pershing’s Army. 
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